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** Omnos ren creatn sunt diTinis sapiontiffi et potential testes, divitie) felioitatis 
humanac: — exlmrum usu to Creaioris ; ox pulohritudine Domini ; 

ex osoonomiA in oonservatione, proportione, renovationo, potent'ut mi^jostatis 
eluoet. Earum itaquo indagatio ab hominibus sibi relictis semper oastimala; 
A verA eniditis et sapientibus semper exculta; malA doctis et barboris semper 
inimica fiiit” — LiNNiRus. 

“Quel que soit le principe do la vie nnimale, il no faut qu’ouvrir lesyeux pour 
roir quVlle est le ohef-d’flDuvrc do lii Tout-e-puissanoo, et lo but auquel se rappor- 
tont toutOH sea op6rntioTia.“ — BaurKNEH, Th^orie 8if8thn4 Animalt Leyden, 
1707. 

• . • . The sylran powers 

Obey our euinmona ; from their deepest dells 
The Dryads como, and throw their garlanda wild 
And odorous branches at our feet ; tlio Nymphs 
Tlmt press with nimble step tho mountain-thyme 
And purple hoath-flower come not empty-handed, 

But scatter round ten thousand forms minute 

Of velvet moss or lielien, torn from rock 

Or rifted oak or cavern deep : tho Naiads too 

Quit their loved native stream, from whose smooth face 

They crop tire lily, and each sedge and rush 

Tlmt drinks the rippling tide: the frozen poles, 

Wliere peril waits the bold adventurer's tread,; 

Tho burning sands of Borneo and Cayenne, 

All, all to us unlock their secret stores 
Arid pay their cheerful tribute. 

J. Tavlor, Nortvich, 1818, 
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I.— 0« 9ome Deep-sea and Shallow-water Hydrozoa. By 
John J. Quelcu, B.Sc. (Lond.), Natural History Musenm. 

[Plates L & IL] 

Thb forms described in the present paper consist chiefly of - 
deep>Bea Hydroida which were obtained by Mr. C. A. Bishop 
while enea^d in repairing the cable off the Cape Verde 
Islands. With the exception of the variety of Diphasiapinas- 
ier, which was taken by Mr. Bishop from the Madeira c^le off 
Lisbon, and the specimens of Cryptolaria oonferta presented 
by Miss M‘Lea, the Hydroida were taken by Mr. Bishop 
i^m ^e cable off S. Antonio, the being, as Mr. Bishop 
assured me, over 500 fathoms. 'I%Mtth but a very small 
collection, yet the forms obtained are of jmat interest, since 
they belong with but one exception, either to new or rare 
species, atm throw considerable light on the classiflcation of 
weir ulied forms. As a contribution to our knowledge of 
tlM Hydroida at great depths the collection is a valuable one, 
while the many points which it serves to elucidate in the 
characters of structures which bad hitherto been imperfectly 
known or altomther ' misunderstood give to it a special 
interest. A definite contribution is thus made to our know- 
Ann, May, N, Hist. Ser. 5. Vol. xvi. 1 
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Mr, J. J, Quelch on some 

ledge of the gonosome of Streftocaulus^ which throws consi- 
derable light on corresponding parts in other genera ; while 
many facts in the variability of the corbula in Agh^heniaj m 
the development of the ramuli in Streptocaulus and Antennu- 
lariay and in the occurrence of nematophores in forms (Zygo- 
phylax) other than the Plumulariidce are clearly established. 

The specimens were obtained under circumstances of gr^t 
personal inconvenience by Mr. Bishon as the cable came in, 
and were carefully dried, preserved, and brought to the 
British Museum, since, as he expressed to me, he thought it 
likely that any specimens from the deep sea might be ol 
interest to naturalists. Mr. Bishop has thus earned the 
thanks of all zoophytologists for this conti-ibution which he 
has made to their science, and has at the same time set an 
example to all those who, whatever may be their station in 
life, have more or less favourable chances of adding to our 
stock of knowledge. 

The specimens of Crypiolaria presented by Miss M^Lea 
are especially interesting, since they show the nature of the 
gonotheca. Of much interest also arc the specimens of IHstu 
chopora granulosa and D. conferta. 

Order HYDBOIDA. 

Family Eudendriito. 

Eudendrium annulatum. 

Eudendrium annulatum^ Norman, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. 1804^ p. 83, 
pi. ix. figs. 1-3. 

Two small specimens were obtained, which I have doubt- 
fully referred to this rare species, with which they agree in 
their shrubby habit, in their regularly annulated branches, and 
in ^e irregular network of smml tuhics which cover the surface 
of the mam stems. It seems to differ, how^ever, in that its 
ramules are often much elongated, while the whole hydro- 
phyton seems to be thinner and much more delicate throughout. 

Family Lafoeidas. 

LafoM tenellula, 

Lafoea tefuMa. Allman, Mem. of Mus. Comp. Zool. Cambridan. U.8.A 
W. V. no. 2, p. 12, pi. viu. tigs. 3 & 4. 

Several specimens growing together on a portion of the 
cable are referable to this species. The specimen on which 
the species was founded evidently was quite a young one ; 
for though the ultimate ramuli and the hydrotheem are com- 
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parativelj minute, yet the whole hydrophy ton may attain with 
age a comparatively large size, becoming erect or suberect and 
branched, with the stem and chief branches fascicled. The 
peduncle of the hydrotheca is very variable in thickness, 
but it never becomes very thin j the rings of elongation of the 
hydrotheca are generally very distinct and from two to four 
in number. Height of the largest specimen about 80 millim. 
when placed in water and allowed to disentangle itself from 
the closely curled manner in which it dries. 


Oryptolaria conferta, (PI. II. fig. 1.) 

Ciyptolaria conferta, Allman, Mem. of Mus. Comp. Zool. Cambridgo, 
lf.S.A. voL V. no. 2, p. 17, pi. xii. figs. 0-10. 

Specimens which do not seem to me to diflFer from this 
species have been presented to the British Museum by Miss 
M^Lea. On some specimens, which I regard as female stocks, 
occur curious large elongated bodies, which call to mind the 
large elongated gonothecae of various species of Oampanu^ 
Zarta, and which leave no doubt in my mind that they are 
the real gonothecaa of the species. These bodies are placed 
on the branchlets and on the distal portion of the main 
branches, and are directly continuous with one of the fascicled 
tubes of the stem. They are about firom. four -to six titties the 
length of the free portions of the hvdrothecas on the distal 
parts, elongato-cylindrical with a plain circular orifice, con- 
stricted at me base, where they join the tube of the stem, and 
attached throughout their whole length to the branch or 
branchlet from which they arise. They arc often much 
covered at different parts by small fasciclecl tubes of the stem. 

Different structures have been described by Prof. Allman,' 
Mr. S. F. Clarke, and Mr. J. W. Fewkes as occurring on 
various species of Gryptolaria^ which have been regarded by 
them witn more or less certainty as being the gonosomes of 
those species. In the second part of the narrative of the 
cruise of the ^ Challenger,* p. 7M, in a note on the Ilydroida, 
Prof. Allman, however, states that on a specimen of this 
genuS| from a depth of 2000 fathoms, wc liave been made 
acquainted with its gonosome, which nad not previously been 
detected.’* As there have been so many different views as to 
the structure of these parts. 1 have deemed it advisable to 
notify the presence of gonotiiecae on this specimen, in order 
that it may afford what confirmation may be possible to this 
later view of Prof. Allman. 

Jjoo. North Atlantic. Lat. 48^33' 32'', long. 10^ 33' U\ 
Brought up by the sounding-wire from a depth of 500 fathoms 
(Mr. nennihon). 
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Family 2^gophylaoUUB. 

Hydrothec© continuous with, but not jointed to, a lateral 
process of the stem ; paired nematophores or nematophore-like 
bodies at the base of the hydrothec©, one nematophore being 
on each side on the lateral process. 


Zygophylax, nov. gen. 

Ilydrocaulus erect, branched, composed of many tubes 
aggregated togetlier ; branches unjointcd ; hvdrothec© bise- 
rial, alternate, tubular, sessile, narrowed and constricted to- 
wards the base, and continuous with a slightly enlarged lateral 
projection of the stem. On the raised lateral edges of this 
process are placed two small, elongated, tubular structures, 
one on each side at the base of the hydrothec©, which are 
constricted and jointed towards their base, and whieh do not 
appear to differ in any essential particular from the jointed, 
stalked nematophores which are characteristic of so many of 
the Plumulariid©. 

Reproduction unknown. 

This genua is only known in the drv 
ters of its hydrophyton relot-^ 

'Ir*- V and on the other Haleciid©. It differs essen- 
tially, however, rrom me torms included under those families, 
and notably so in the nossession of the paired nematophores 
at the base of the hycirothec© — a character So striking and 
constant as to justify, in my opinion, the formation of a new 
family to receive it. 

Prof. Allman, in his Report on the Plumulariid® of the 
‘Challenger’ expedition (p. 6), has given an extremely 
valuable note on our knowledge of the occurrence of nemato- 

f hores or nematophorc-like bodies in Hydroids other than the 
lumulariid®, and it is interesting to note that such bodies 
occur on forms allied or referable to Lajb^a and Ilalecium. 
The present form adds another to the list with much the same 
relation, though the certainty of its position in classification, 
based on the details of the structure of the complete hydro- 
soma, must await the confirmation derivable from fresh or 
well-preserved specimens. 

Zygophyhx profunda^ n. sp. (PL I. fig. 4.) 

Stem fascicled, erect, much branched ; branches very thin, 
springing immediately from beneath a hydrotheca, which 
therefore becomes placed in the axil of the branch. Hydro- 
thec© very small, alternately placed at regular intervals, 
short, tubular, and curved so as to look outwards and down- 
wards, with two or three aimulations generally well deve- 
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loped near the margin, the base much constricted and 
connected with a distinct but small process of the stem ; 
aperture of the hydrotbeca circular. Nematophoves extremely 
small, elongated, being more than half the length of the 
hydrotheca, slightly ringed near the margin, and jointed 
below to a thicker basal portion which is placed on the proxi- 
mal side of the base of the hydrotheca. 

The specimens of this species form small branched colonies 
which are about 30 or 40 millim. in height, and when dried 
arc of an earthy brown colour. They were found growing on 
the cable and also attached to specimens of Diphema pinaater. 
In these dried specimens the delicate nematophores are often 
found more or less broken away, but the remaining basal 
portion easily marks their original position on each side of 
the base of the hydrotheca). 

Family Sertulariide. 

Diphaaia pinaster^ 

Sartularia fnnoHter^ Ellis & Solaude^ Zoopli. p. pL vi. lim. 6 «& B. 

IHplwfiia 2 nf Mater f Hincks, BritisV^.lIydruid Zoophytes, p. 252, pi. 50. 
hg. 1. 

Several specimens of this species were obtoined. They 
a^ee in nearly every particular with the characteristic form 
01 the species, except that the female gonothecas are usually 
tetraspinous, bearing only the single lower circle of spines, 
while occasionally on other gonothecas on the same hydrophy- 
ton two very small spines of the upper circle are also present. 
In accordance with tne position and prominence of tne four- 
larger spines, the female gonothecas have when dried a more 
or ksB (quadrangular shape. The spines on the female gono- 
thecas of this species are thus seen to vary from four to eight. 
The male gonothecas aie much smaller, and have the charac- 
teristic quadrangular ^ape, with the four angles produced 
into very prominent spines. 

To this species 1 have referred, somewhat doubtfully, some 
other specimens obtained from the Madeira cable off Lisbon, 
in which the distinct fold at the point of divergence of the 
superior half of the hydrotheca is scarcely or not at all repre- 
sented. In other respects, in the characters of the hydrothccie 
and in the habit of the hydrophyton, they are closely like tlie 
present species. They present a decided approach to the D. 
coronifdta and the D. elegans^ No gonothecse are present on 
the specimens, and the final position of the form must remain 
doubtful until the nature of these structures is observed* For 
the present I distinguish it as 

Dtphasia pinaatery var. arcuata. 
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Family Flnnmlariids. 

Several of the genera of this family are in great need of 
revision. The characters by means of which Plumuhiria^ for 
instance, is separated from Antennularia are now become 
extremely vague, since the verticillatc arrangement of the 
ramuli in the latter has had to be abandoned as a generic 
character. In Antennularia the ramuli may be few or many, 
verticillatc or scattered, while in the young colonies and on 
the basal parts of more advanced ones the ramuli are placed 
singly and alternately, becoming afterwards placed in pairs, 
a condition that obtains in the young forms of our common 
Antennularia antennina. Plumularia does not thus seem to 
have any constant natural character by which to separate it 
from Antennularia, The genera Antennopsis and Hippu^ 
rella seem also inseparable from Plumularia and Antennu- 
laria, In speaking of Hippurella^ I use the name as defined 
by Prof. Allman in his ^^Report on the Hydroids of the 
Gulf-stream,’* where it is stated that the ‘^ultimate ramuli 
are alternate and pinnate towards, the proximal ends of the 
branches, but towards the distal ends surrounding the branches 
on all sides, and here either scattered or regular^ vcrticillate ; 
each composed of alternate long and short intemodes with 
intervening groups of veij short ring-like intemodes, each of 
the long intemodes carrying a hydrotheca.” 

Mr. J. W. Fewkes states (Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool. Cam- 
bridge, U.S.A. vol. viii. p. 134) that in a form which he 
has identified as Ilippurella annulata^ Allman, these verticil- 
late branches are but verticillatc ribs, destitute of hydrothecse, 
and that they bear simply a row of nematophorcs, being thus 
a special form of the phylactocarp in which the gonophores 
are borne between successive verticils of these ribs. Mr. 
Fewkes has not stated, so far as I am aware, that this is a 
redcscription based on a reexamination of Allman’s type 
specimen, so that, until such information be forthcoming, m 
the face of the explicit statement of Prof. Allman quoted 
above from his description, it seems unavoidable to conclude 
that Mr. Fewkes has described some form which, though 
closely agreeing in many of its features with the Hippur^la 
annuiata^ Allman, is quite distinct from it, and is truly refer- 
able to a now genus. 

Plumularia varialilis^ n. sp. (PI. II. fig. 2,) 

Hydrocaulus attaining a height of more than 60 millims.. 
simple, slender, not fascicled, veiy indistinctly jointed, ana 
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springing from a tangled mass of small tubular filaments; 
pinnad alternate, distichous, extremely thin and slender, each 
1x>rnc close to the distal end of an intemode of the stem, 
where it is supported by a long process much swollen at the 
base ; the mode of jointing of the pinnae is most variable, the 
proximal internode is short and destitute of hydrotheca, and is 
often followed by one or two short internodes before the hydro- 
theca-bcaring intemode, so that there may be one, two, or 
three distinct internodes between the process of the stem and 
the first hydrotheca-bearing internode ; the hydrotheca-bear- 
ing inteniodes always long, frequently alternating with one 
long non-hydrothecate intemode, and not unfrequently with 
two or three shorter ones, while, as frequently the internodes 
which follow one another all bear a hydrotheca ; in this latter 
case the internodes are extremely elongated, and instead of 
bearing the hydrotheca towards the centre of their length, 
bear them near their proximal extremity. Hydrothecce very 
small and shallow, their width and depth scarcely exceeding 
the general diameter of the pinna. Nematophores extremely 
numerous. Besides the pair placed at the sides of the hydro- 
thevji drcre is a single nemaiv>phore on the proximal part of 
each hydrotheca-bearing internoae^ and in thpae caa«f 
these mtemodes are much elongateu and toUow directly on 
one another, two nematophores arc placed at short distances 
on their distal iiortion. On the long intervening internc^e 
two nematophores are present, and vmen this is replaced by 
two or more shorter ones, each then bears a single nemato- 
phore. The proximal intemodes which follow the process 
bear a nematophore, and the intemodes of the stm carry 
ten or more ; of tliese, two are carried on each side of the 
intemode in a line above the pinnse, so that there are four 
nematophores between successive pinnae on the same side of 
the stem : one is placed on each side of the proximal part of 
the intemode between the rows of alternate pinnae, while two 
pairs are placed on the process which carries the pinna, one 
at its upper and one at its lower end. j j 

The gonothecae are short, suboval or slipper-shai^, 
slightly curved to one side, with an oval subterminal orifice, 
borne singly or in pairs on the swollen base of the processes 
of the stem in the axils of the pinnae. 

In the dried specimens of this species a cunous toreion of 
the stem is observable, so that instead of there ^ing two 
straight rows of alternate pinnae, a complete spirm is formed 
by these rows in about a length of 30 millim. In this state 
the arrangement of the pinnae is sinralarly similar to what is 
found in flic genus Antcnncpsts^ Allman, which, judging by 
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the fibres given, can hardly be separated from PlumulcTia^ 
since in all essential features the two genera seem to be iden- 
tical, with but the slight exception that the single pinna 
borne by each joint occasionally departs in Antennopna from 
the ordinary distichous alternate arrangement. This condi- 
tion seen in the dried state of the present species entirely 
disappears when the specimen is placed in water ; the torsion 
of the stem becomes lost and the specimen assumes the normal 
pinnate habit. 

In many of its characters this species recalls P. aniennaia 
and P. megalocephala^ 

Plumularia delicatula^ n. sp. (PI. IL fig. 3.) 

Hydrocaulus attaining a height of more than 100 millim., 
simnle, not fascicled, very distinctly jointed, of very variable 
thickness in different specimens, and often quite slender, 
rather wiry, arising from a mass of tubular filaments. Pinnae 
alternate, one on each intemode, veir thin and delicate, 
attached to a rather short process of the stem, which is 
scarcely or not at all swollen at the ^ bas e: re^mlaidy jointed 

with oblique joints- alternate iiitemodes bearihgTSSffiS®' 

nearly twice the length of the 
intervening intemodes^ which are about four times as long as 
they arc broad j each mtemode more or less mai'ked by slight 
annular constriction at their extremities, chiefly noticeable on 
the proximal intemode of the pinna. Hydrotheem rather 
deeper than their width, which is about twice the general 
diameter of the internodes. Nematophores numerous, two at 
the lateral margins of the hydrotheca and one at its proximal 
side, one on the intervening intemode, one or two on the 
intemode which is attached to the process of the stem ; one 
on each side of the base of this process, and two placed singly 
along the stem on each internode in a line above the process 
of the intemode below. 

Qonotheem borne in the axils of the pinna, flask-shaped 
elongated, with a short neck. ^ ' 

The delicate pinna in this species are often broken otf in 
dried specimens, when but a rather wiiy stem is left, its 
cl^st ally seems to be Plunvularia aetacea^ from which it 
differs in the nature of the joints, in the relative lengA 
and thickness of the intemodes, and in the disposition of 
the nematophores on the stem and on its processes. 

Antennuhria irr^ttlaris, n. ap. (PI. II, fig. 4.) 

Hydiocaulus simple, jointed, sliglitly thickened, attaining a 
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hdght of about 15^20 centim. or moroi closely crowded to 
form wide dense tufts, the hydrorhiza of which nas the form 
of a rather thin spreaaing mass of closely crowded entangled 
filaments of different sizes. Ramuli extremely slender, 
jointed, arranged in a very variable manner; on the basal 
part of the hydrocaulus they are alternate, pla^ singly, one 
to each joint, but in such a manner that thw do not strictly 
fall in the same plane ; higher up the stem they are arranged 
in pairs, the pairs decussating ; while in the larger number of 
stems this condition is again lost at the upper part by the 
ramuli becoming placed in threes at each whorl, each three 
being so placed as to be vertically above or below every alter* 
natc three, so that a hexastichous arrangement is produeed ; 
these upper ramuli are borne on a long process (of the stem), 
which 18 slightly swollen at the base ; one or two short inter- 
nodes follow this process before the first hydrotheca-bearing 
interuode, while between the hydro theca-bearing in temodes one 
long or two shorter intemodes are placed. The intemodes 
are very slender and usually much elongated. The hydro- 
thecas are small and shallow, slightly wider than the general 
diameter of the ramulus. Nematophores rather variably 
an*anged; one below each hydietheca on the sameJntenxoGC 
and two above it at the lateral margins^iwo on tKelntervening 
long intemodo or one on each of the replacing shorter oneS) 
and one on each of the short proximal intemodes following the 
process of the stem ; on this process one or two nematophores 
are placed singly along the inner side, and one is placed on 
each side of the swollen base, nearly in the axil of the ramulus ; 
one nematophore is placed on the stem directly above the point 
of origin of each ramulus. 

Gonothecas borne singly in the axil of the ramuli, rather 
short, suboval, and curved, with an oval subterminal orifice. 

If the genus Hippurella as defined by Allman could be 
maintained, this form would have to be referred to it ; but it 
seems to me impossible to retain that genus, since the varying 
position of the ramuli on which it is founded is a common 
characteristic of Antennuhria^ as shown by their earlier stages. 
In the common British species, A, antenninuj the ramuli are 
at first arranged alternately ^ as in Plumuhrxa^ then m pairs ^ 
before attaining their verticillate condition (Hincks, Brit. 
Hydroid Zoophytes, voL i. p. 281). 

The species, in the general arrangement of its ramuli at 
different parts of its hydrocaulus, recalls the sj^ies A. hexa^ 
stiehay A* Johnstani^ A* decussata, and A, Jdnini; but in 
essential characters it cannot be confounded with either of 
them. 
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Antennularia profunda^ n. Bp. (PL II. fig. 6.) 

Hydrocaulus fascicled at the base and springing from a 
tangled mass of fine fibres, branched, erect, indistinctly or 
rarrfy jointed below, more numerously so above, attaining a 
heignt of more than 15 centim., and in the specimen obtained 
remaining unbranched with subopposite pinnate ramuli for 
nearly its whole height. At its upper end the ramuli lose their 

f )innate arrangement and become irregularly placed, forming 
bur or six rows, two or three ramuli being often placed at the 
same level and alternating with those above and below them, 
but not closely crowded ; where this subverticillate arrange- 
ment of the ramuli takes place, young branches on which the 
ramuli have the same subverticillate arrangement begin to 
develop. Ramuli thin and long, attached to a long process 
of the stem, which is swollen below, jointed, each intemode 
bearing a hydrotheca, and having a length between three and 
four times its diameter. Hydrotheca small and shallow, its 
width being about equal to the diameter of the internode. 
Nematophores very numerous, four on each internode of the 
ramulus, one at its distal and one al iis prbximal part, and 
two at the lateral margins of the hydrotheca, two pairs on 
eaCh^tka lateral.. of the stems in the proximal 
portions of the colony, and three pairs on those in the upper 
portions, two on the proximal and three on the distal parts of 
the stem above the point of insertion of each ramulus, while 
lines of nematophores are found running up the stem between 
the rows of the ramuli. In the axil of each ramulus is a 
slight swelling with a small pore, apparently a base for the 
attachment of gonotheca3. Gonotnccce unknown. 

Tliis species is close to A, ramosa^ from which it difiers 
chiefly in its general habit, in the arrangement of the ramuli, 
in the relative length and thickness of the internodes of 
the stem and ramuli, and in the disposition of the nemato- 
phores on the stem. It differs markedly in essential charac- 
ters from A. tetrasticha^ which it much resembles in general 
habit. It is close to A. norwegica^ but is easily distin- 
guished by its branched hydrocaulus^ its more verticillate 
ramuli. by the relatively short and thick smooth internodes, 
and the number and disposition of the nematophores 
throughout. 


Agluophenia acacia. 

AgUwphmia acacia, Allman, Ohallenger ' Hydroi(^ pt. i. p. 88, pi. xU. 
figs. 1-4. 

Numerous specimens were obtained which differ in uuim- 
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portant points from the * Challenger ' type specimens. They 
consist of simple unbranched stems, the larger of which are 
about 70 millim. in height, and they are thus destitute of the 
characteristic habit which marks the old specimens of the 
species. The type specimen figured in the report on the 
* Challenger ’ Plumulariidas was full-grown and evidently an 
old specimen, while the present specimens are but young 
forms. With the exertion of this dilference of habit, due to 
age, and of a slight difference in the corbula, the forms agree 
in every essential respect. The difference in the corbulro 

I nesents itself in their variable length. Sometimes the cor- 
)ulu is composed of a few pairs of leaflets, especially in those 
at the distal parts of the colony, where there are usually 
about six or seven pairs, while again there may be present a 
large number of pairs, ten or more, which are chiefly placed 
on the proximal parts. The shape of the corbula conse- 
quently varies considerably, from a rounded oval to a narrow 
cylindrical form, the one passing insensibly into the other. 

In essential characters this species seems to be extremely 
close to A. tuhulifera^ A* calamus^ and A. rigida. 

Streptocaulm puhheTfim%t>a. (PI. 1. - 

Streptooauku jndoherrimuBj Allman, ^Challenger’ Hydroida, pt. i. 
p. 48, pi. xvi. %B. 1-8. 

Of this beautiful and extremely interesting form five 
colonies were obtained, one of which attains a height of about 
30 centim. They are especially interesting since they supply 
the characters of the gonosome which were wanting in the 
^ Challenger ’ specimens, while at the same time the origin of 
the spiral arrangement of tlie hydrocladia from the pinnate 
form is clearly seen at the proximal parts of the colonies. In 
some of the colonies the hydrocladia are absent from the basal 
part for a distance of about 5-8 centim., while in others they 
are continued nearly to the extreme base. These Imsal 
hydrocladia are confined to one side of the stem and are 
alternately arranged on each side of a line of more or less 
rounded adnate nematophores^ and spread in opposite direc- 
tions, thus haying a strictly pinnate aisposition. Above this 
basal part the ^anes of the hydrocladia gradually become 
closer, until the hydrocladia bei^me placed in one and the 
same plane intermediate between their former positions, and 
are attached not on each side, but in the direct line of the 
nematophores of the stem. The torsion of the stem now 
^ves the spiral WTangement which is so distinctive of this 
torm. In tne dried state this spiral aiTangement is scarcely 
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or not at all perceptible; but on placing the specimen iu 
water it assumea its normal habit. 

The ffonosome consists of gonothecsB, which are borne 
neither directly by the hydrocladia nor by modified protective 
bi’anchcs, but are seated directly on jointed amendages of 
the hydrocladia, one gonotheca to each joint. Inese appen- 
dages are placed laterally at the upper basal part of the mesial 
nematophore, immediately below the base of the hydrotheca, 
and are always situated on the left side — left, that is, to one 
standing in the hydrotheca, so to speak, and looking towards 
its pointed margin. They are unoranched and jointed, and 
are placed either on consecutive mesial nematophores or 
irregularly. The joints are similar throughout, generally 
three or four in number to each appendage, narrowed at the 
base and expanded at the top, so as to be obconical or sub- 
triangular : the expanded upper lateral edges chiefly formed 
by two rattier short nematophores, one at each edge, between 
which is placed the narrow base of the joint acove, while 
below this point of juncture and on the front of the joint (that 
is on that part which looks towards the hydrotheca below 
which the appendage is situated) is seated the gonotheca, 
wh^jch Jh^ occupies the upp|;r anterior portion of the joint. 
The rcniaimSg antcrier po^on of the joint is evenly divided 
by two transverse constrictions. 

The gonotliccm are sessile and elongato-pyriform, with a 
suboval subterminal orifice; they are placea one on each 
joint of the appendage, and, where broken away, leaye their 
base of attachment exposed to view. 

From the structure of the parts thus described it will be 
seen that the genus Utrepiocaulus calls to mind the peculiar 
condition found iu Cladocarpus^ iu which the ramuli bearing 
gonothecee are not stidctly modified hydrocladia, but appen- 
dages of the hydrocladia, with this essential distinction, 
however, as it seems to me^ that while in Cladocarpus these 
structures may possibly be imagined as being more or less 
protective, and thus as peculiar forms of the phylactocarp 
according to the definition of Prof. Allman, yet in Strepto^ 
caulua th^ey can in no sense be considered as protective, but 
seem rather to be a repetition on a more complete scale of the 
structures foimd in such a genus as Sohizotricha. 

In Schizotricha the gonotheca are not strictly borne by the 
hydrocladia, but on a basal portion which seems strictly 
homologous with the reproductive ramuli of Cladocarpus. A 
multiplication of such parts as the basal segments of Sohizo* 
ti'icha^ giving a jointed ramulus, in which each joint bears 
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lateral nematophores and a gonotheca, is the exact ooniition 
found in 8treptocaulu8\ whue in Cladocarpue this condition 
is carried a step further, in that the ramuli oecome branched^ 
with few or many joints, some of which only bear gonothoc®. 

Sohizotricha has been referred by Prof. Allman to the 
section Gymnocarpa of the Eleutheroplea, and Oladooarpaa 
to the section Phylactocarpa o( the Statoplea; and, judging 
on the point of function as to whether the reproductive appen- 
dages of the liydrocladia on which the gonothec® are placed 
are or are not protective, the genus otreptocaulus must be 
removed from the Phylactocarpal Statoplea, among which it 
was temporarily placed, to the section Gymnocarpa. On the 
other hand, since the reproductive appendages and segments 
which bear the gonothec® seem in the three cases to be strictly 
homologous, and thus but rudimentary or varying forms of 
the phylactocarp, it seems necessary, if the terms Gymnocarpa 
and Phylactocarpa are to be retained with any definite 
meaning, that all three genera should be placed among the 
phylactocarpal forms. 

Order HYDROOORALLINEiE. 

Family Stylasteridse. 

Ill the following descriptions of new species of the genus 
Diettchopora detailed mention is made of tlie characters of the 
surface of the coenosteum, of the form and mode of arrange- 
ment of the pore-rows, of the relative size, shape, and position 
of the gastropores and dactylopores, and of the nature of tHo 
ampull®. Short descriptions, with special reference to these 
characters, are also given of those previously-described species 
which agree with them more or less closely in general form 
and coloration, in order to point out the more marked differ- 
ences which are presented by those species. The ^jharacters 
of the aropull® call for special notice in the diagnosis of the 
species, since well-markea differences in the structure of these 
parts obtain in different species of the genus. 8uoh certainly 
may be affirmed after a veiy careful examination of a large 
number of stocks in which tlie ampull® present the appearance 
of raised more or less vesicular swellings on the coenosteum. 
For the figures given of the cyclosystems parts have been 
selected at some distance from the extreme apical points, 
since at such points the dactylopores become markedly tubular 
and prominent in all or nearly all species of Diatichopora^ 
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Distichopora granulosa^ n. sp. (PI. I. fig. 1.) 

Ccenosteum branched^ regularly flabelHformi somewhat 
incrosting at base^ of a rich scarlet-red colour on the distal 
portion of the mam branches and throughout the branchlets 
even to the tips, except where fracture has taken place at the 
extremities, the small commencing growth at such points 
being very pale reddish; on the basal part of the main 
branches and on the incrusting portion the colour becomes of 
a pink-red. Branches short and thick for the size of colony, 
being about 7-12 millim. thick at the base of branches that 
are ^bout 30 millim. in length, and diminishing gradually in 
size to about 2 millim. diameter at the tips, compressed at the 
base, round above ; branchlets short, round, obtuse, rather 
thickened at the base and about 2 millim. thick at the apex, 
which is often slightly expanded where division is taking 
place. Coenenchyma dense, the surface conspicuously 
roughened and granulated either by crowded bluntly conical 
eminences, between which are placed small scattered pores, or 
by sinuous irregularly confluent or reticulated ridges, which 
are more usually found towards the distal parts of the 
coenostoum. ^ 

- -Qy^jlQgygtems regularly arranged oh opposite sides in 
distinct, deep, contmuoue-lateral furrows, the width between 
the outer edges of the dactylopores being about *75 millim. 
Oastropores rather small, circular or slightly elongated trans- 
versely, slightly unequal and unequally separated, the partition 
between them often equal to their aiametor, and not rising 
above the bottom of the furrow ; style deep, very thin, and 
obsoletely hirsute ; in section the gastro-canal is seen to be 
nearly smooth. Dactylopores large in comparison with the 
gastropores, being about one third to one fifth the size of the 
larger gastropores, placed on the margin of the furrow, at 
distances apart generally exceeding their width, elongated 
transversely, with their outer and lateral margins much 
elevated acK)ve the surrounding surface, so as to present in 
profile a series of distinct tubular or spout-shaped eminences f 
the inner margin is generally wanting, so that the dac^lopores 
open on that side into the gastropore furrow. Ampullas 
abundant, scattered irregularly or closely grouped, forming 
rounded eminences about *75 millim. in diameter, marked on 
the upper surface by the small sinuous irregular ridges which 
are characteristic of the ccenosteum, between which are several 
small scattered irregular pored openings^ which communicate 
with a single cavity within ; the walls ot the ampullae become 
very thin with age, and finally break away. 
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Locality. Raratonga ? B.M. 

Two specimens of this handsome species were presented to 
the national collection bj Prof. Flower. 

A marked feature of this species is the strikingly rich 
coloration, which is continued even to the tips of the ccenos- 
teum, except where fresh growth, consequent on fracture, 
has commenced. This character, with the special structure of 
its coenenchyma and of its cyclosystems, will readily serve 
to distinguish it from all otner species. Special attention 
must bo called to the decided resemblance which obtains 
between the forms of the dactylopores in this species and in 
those of the genus Birrina. 

Diatieht^ra confsTta^ n. sp. (PI. I. fig. 3.) 

Coenosteum forming an intricately and crowdedly branched 
fastigiate clump, in which the branchlets on the separate 
branches are arranged in a more or less fiabellate manner ; 
of a delicate carmine-red colour, with whitish tips. Branches 
much divided, short, very slender and round, slightly com- 

E ressed at the extreme base, and very seldom coalescent; 
ranchlets very small, round, obtuse, about 1*5 millim. thick 
at the apex, which is slightly tijepanded wher& division is 
taking place. Coenenchyma dense, the surface strongly 
granmated, marked throughout by small, crowded, conical 
eminences, between which are minute scattered pores. 
Cyclosystems regularly arranged on oppsite sides in conti- 
nuous rows, seldom forming furrows, except at the extreme 
apical points, since the partitions between the gastropores 
are usually level with the general surface. Gastropores 
rather large, seldom circular, more often slightly elongated in 
the direction of the rows, usually with a very irregular 
outline and rather prominent septa-like internal projections, 
as though in process of division, unequal and unequally 
separated, except at the apical parts, where the partitions are 
very narrow; style very deeply placed, thin and finely 
hirsute ; in section the gastro-canal is found to be papillose. 
Dactylopores q^uite minute, irregular, unequally placed, 
elongatra slighuy in a transverse direction, nearly even with 
the surface, except at the extremities, where they are rather 
elevated and tubular. Ampulle (apparently female) abun- 
dantj scattered or grouped, forming rounded eminences nearly 
1 millim. in diameter, marked by straight radial ridges, 
generally from 5 to 8, which pass from the centre of the 
ampulla to the outer border, wnere a circle of rather large 
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E ored opening's, clo»od by thin membranous tissue and placed 
etireen the ri^es, leads into the single central cavity of the 
ampulla. 

Locality. Raratonga. B.M. 

Two specimens of this beautiful form were presented 
to the national collection by Prof. Flower. I have been 
enabled to describe this species through the courtesy of 
Prof. Charles Stewart^ who first remarked its specific di- 
stinctness. 


A very fine specimen in the museum of the Royal College 
of Surgeons agrees most closely, except in the characters of 
its ampullas, with this species. These ampuUee are raised 
and confluent, the individual ampulla being undistinguishable 
in the mass. Their surface is coverea by the conical 
markings characteristic of the coenosteura, and is irregularly 
and rather sparsely pored with minute openings. This form 
of the ampulla) is constant throughout the stock, while that 
described for the species is constant on the two stocks in the 
British Museum. I am strongly inclined to think that these 
confluent ampuUate swellings are the forms characteristic of 
the later stages of the ampulte of the male stocks, which in 
^thejaarlier stages are sunk bepeath the surface of the coenos- 
teuni. 'Tfaia seems to me ' Horne out by the fact that in a 
large series of specimens of D. violacea in the national col- 
lection the two forms of the ampulUe arc present — the one with 
the stelliform much swollen eminences, which, though grouped 
together^ are distinct from each other, and are bounded by an 
outer circle of pored openings ; the other with smaller 
swellings, in whicn separate ampullie are seldom distinguish- 
able. and having scattered minute pores over the surface. 

This species, though close to i). granulosa^ differs from 
it in many particulars, of which the crowded corvmbed mode 
of growth, the coloration, the smaller and more slender habit, 
the nature of the surface, the arrangement of its cyclosystems, 
and the size, position, and form of its dactylopores ana 
gastropores may be citea. 


Distichopora Miteaii^ Quelch. 

D. Mxlesii may bh separated from both of the foregoing 
species by its very slender regularly flabellate coenosteum ; by 
the minutely granulated or smooth surface, which is rendered 
rough and uneven only by the irregular and abundantly 
developed ampullae ; by its dull lake-red or almost crimson 
colour ; by the very distinct, wide, deep, continuous lateral 
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furrows, about 1 millim. in di&meter from the extreme outer 
edges of the dactjrlopores ; by the very large gastropores 
slightly elongated in the direction of the furrow ; by the very 
small dactylo^ores which are placed on the distinctly raised 
ridge of the furrow but above which the separate dactylo- 
pores are but slightly prominent except at the apical parts ; 
by the papillose gastro-canal ; and by the smooth outer surface 
of the massed ampullsB which are neither roughened by ridges 
nor lined by regularly- arranged pored openings. 

liistichopora coccinea^ Gray. 

Z>. coccinea may be distinguished by its flabellato ccenos- 
teum with much compressed branches and branchlets^ crowded 
on their faces with numerous short often tuberculate young 
branchlets, which at first are perpendicular to the general 
plane of the coenoateum ; by its dull crimson-red colour ; 
by its smooth surface ; by the small and shallow but 
distinct lateral furrow ; by the small gastropores which lead 
into a smooth canal and are separated by rather wide parti- 
tions ; by the very minute dactylopores which are not raised 
above the general surface and which are separated by distances 
generally greater than their own diameter ; and iy the di- 
stinctly raised ampulla3 which are smooth on their upper 
surface and are surrounded at their base by a circle of com- 
paratively large pored openings which lead to the central 
cavity and which are separated by septiform partitions passing 
to neighbouring ampullro or to the surrounding coanonchyma. 

Distichopora roaea, Kent. 

D. rosea is distinguished by its irregularly flabellate cosnos- 
teum with rounded, thick, obtuse branches and branchlets : 
by its smooth surface which becomes slightly granulatea 
with obtuse conical eminences towards the apical parts: by 
its deep peach-blossom red colour ; by its extremely wide, deep, 
distinct lateral furrows which are interrupted at the angle of 
branching ; by its comparatively small unequal gastropores, 
unequally and often widely separated; by the obsoletely 
papillose gastro-canal ; by the extremely large dactylopores 
(easily distinguishable by the naked eye), the inner margin 
failing, so that the pore opens into the furrow while the outer 
and lateral margins are much elevated and thickened ; and by 
the ampulks, which are undistinguishably massed together in 
large raised groups with minute pored openings scattered 
over the irregularly granulated upper surface. 

.4fin. (fe Mag. N. Hist. Scr. 6. Vol. xvi. 
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Diatichojwra bremaenaltSy Quelcli. 

D. hrevisertalis is distinguished by its Irregularly flabellate 
eoonosteuni, with short, thick, obtuse branches and branchlets, 
the branches being much compressed at the base, rounded 
above, and often coalescent ; by its pale aurora-red or deep 
flesh-rcd colour ; by its granulated surface, tlic small conical 

f ranules being much enlarged and more prominent at the 
istal parts ; by the obliteration of the pore- rows, except at 
the apical parts of the branches and branchlets and at the 
parts of the ccenosteum where fresh branchlets originate ; by 
the rather small unequal gastropores, which are placed in an 
irregular line at the bottom of a shallow furrow at the apical 
parts, and which gradually diminish and disappear by over- 
growth ; by the nearly smooth gastro-canal ; by the small 
dactylopores, which arc placed on the edges of the shallow 
furrow at the extremities, but which become gradually even 
witli the surface, and finally are obliterated ; and by the 
ampullffi, whicli arc often grouped together, and consist of a 
raised central portion whidi is marked on its upper surface 
with small, more or less radial, rather sharp ridges, and is 
surrounded by a circle of comparatively large pored openings, 
which are separated by thick septiform partitions^with which 
the ridges are continuous, passing to neighbouring ainpullcc 
or to the surrounding coenenchyma; in the later stages of 
these ampullsD, when the central portions break away, the 
group presents the appearance of a rough mass with irregular 
pores, in which the single central cavities of the ampullas arc 
hardly distinguishable from the surrounding openings which 
lead to them. 


Distichopora gracilis j Dana. 

D. gracilis is distinguished by its regularly flabellate and 
extremely slender habit ; by its fainter or reddish coloration; 
and by its compreased branches : but a more complete descrip- 
tion of the type specimen of this little-known species is re- 
quired, since little or nothing is known as to the nature of its 
cmnenchyma, its surface, its cyclosystems, and its ampullm. 

Distichopora nitida^ Verrill. 

i>. nitida is distinguished by its large regularly flabelliform 
Iiabit ; by its rounded branches, somewhat compressed at the 
base ; by its rounded obtuse branchlets, expanded at the tips 
during division ; by its extremely variable coloration, ranging 
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from bright red to light orange ; by its minutely granular 
surface, becoming almost smooth at the basal parts ; by its 
obsolete or very shallow lateral furrows, the partitions between 
the gastropores being generally raised to the surrounding 
surface ; by the unequal large gastropores ; by the minute 
superficial dactylopores ; and by the scattered or grouped raised 
granulated ampullaj, in which the pores communicating with 
the central cavity are arranged in a circle around the base, 
the septifonn partitions between them passing off to the sur* 
rounding coencnchyma or to neighbouring ampullee. 

Distichopora ochracea^ n. sp. (PI. I. fig. 2.) 

Cojnostcum branching in a plane, of a dull ochre-yellow 
colour, sometimes becoming white at the tips; branches 
thick, rounded, or slightly flattened; branchlets short and 
ratlier thick, rounded, obtuse, expanded at the tips before 
division takes ])lace. Ccenenchyma rather firm ; surface 
minutely granular at the basal parts of the branchlets, 
becoming more granulated at the extreunities, with crowded, 
very obtusely conical eminences, between which are scattered 
j)ores. Cyclosystems regulaidy arranged in continuous, wide, 
shallow lateral fun'ows. Uastropores irregularly placed, 
unequal, but generally very large, circular or elongated trans- 
versely, separated by very narrow partitions, which are often 
raised to the general surface ; gastro-canal very crowdedly 
papillose ; style very deeply placed, slender, and finely hirsute. 
Dactylopores very unequal, some rather large, otliers very 
minute, elongated transversely, the outer and lateral margins 
scarcely or not at all raised, except at the extremities of the 
branchlets, where the inner margin is continuous with the 
rounded edge of the furrow, along which the dactylopores are 
closely placed. Ampullse scattered or grouped, consisting of 
rounded eminences with slightly developed subradlal ricigea 
on the central portion, surrounded at the base by a circle of 
pored openings which communicate with the single central 
cavity and which are separated by septifomi partitions passing 
off to neighbouring ampullce or to the surrounding coenen- 
chyma. 

Locality, Solomon Islands, 14 fath. B.M. 

This species is founded on a small piece of a coenosteum 
which was dredged by H. B. Guppy, Esq., M.B., B.N., Sur- 
geon to H.M.S. * Lark,* and by him presented to the national 
collection. It is very distinct from all known species of the 
genus, being most closely related to the />. nitida^ Verrill. 


2 * 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

Platb I. 

tip, 1. Dittichopora grawidosa^ natural size, ahowing ampullaB. 

Fw, 1 0 . Ditto : pore-rows, magiiified. 

Fig, 1 h. Ditto: aactylopores, with ridges of the surface, seen laterally, 
magnified. 

Fig, 1 e. Ditto : ampulla, magnified. 

Fig, 2. DUtichopora ochraeea^ natural size, showing ampullsD. 

Fig, 2 a. Ditto: pore-rows, mag:nified. 

Fig, 2 b. Ditto : ampulla, ma^fied. 

Fig, 2 e. Ditto : gastro-canal in section^ magnified. 

F\g, 8. FMchopora conferta, natural size, showing ampullae. 

Fg, 8 a. Ditto : pore-rows and port of surface, magnified. 
fig, 3 b. Ditto : ampulla, magnified. 

Fig, 4, Zygcphyhx profunda : portion of hydrophyton, natural size. 

Fig, 4 a, IHtto : branch, magnified. 

Fig, 4 h. Ditto : hydrotheca and nematophore of one side, magnified. 

Fig, 4 c. Ditto : part of fascicled stem, magnified. 

Fg, 0, Strepioeaidus puloherrinms : proximal part of stem, magnified. 
Fg, 6 a. Ditto : reproductive appendage with gonotheem, magnified. 

Fig, 6 b. Ditto : gonotheca, modified. 


Plate II. 

Cryptolaria amfeiig . : part of stem with gonotheca, magnified. 

Fig^ Fiumtdana^m^Uk : ^lart of stem with pinna and gfmotheca, 
magnified. 

Fig, 2 a. Ditto : part of another pinna, magnified. 

F^, 3. Plumidana delicatida : portion of sU^m with gonotheca and pinneo, 
magnified. 

Fig, 4. Antennularia irregularis: stem, showing arrangement of 
ramuli. 

Fig, 4 a. Ditto : part of stem with ramuli, magnified. 

Fig, 4 b. Ditto : gonotheca, magnified. 

Fig, 5. Antennubria profunda : stem, showing arrangement of 
branches and ramuli. 

Fig, 5 a, Ditto : portion of stem, proximal part, ma^ified. 

Ftg, 6 b. Ditto : portion of stem, distal part, magnified. 

Fig, 6 0 , Ditto : portion of ramulos, magnified. 


II .— to the Australian Sponges recently desmbed by 
Carter^. By Dr. R. V. Lendknpeld, in Sydney. 

As I am just now engaged in writing a Monograph of the 
Australian Sponges I was particularly glad to receive the 

* II. J. Carter, “ Description of Sponges from the Neighbouriiood of 
Port Phillip Heads, South Australia,* ** Ann. A Mag. Nat Hist. ser. fi, 

vol. XV. p, 19(5. 
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publications on the subject by Carter, through the courtesy 
of the author. 

There are, in the part concerning the Ceraospongiro and 
MyxosiK)ngia3, no figures, and the diagnoses are so short that 
it 18 , in by far the greater number of species^ impossible for 
me to identify them with those in my collection, or to ascer- 
tain those characteristics which I consider as tne most im- 
portant. 

There are a few, however, which, in conseouence of some 
accessory peculiarity or other, I have been able to recognize. 
My collection of several thousand specimens of Australian 
Sponges is by far the finest as yet brought together from any 
one locality^ and 1 think that not only Carter, but also all 
other scientists M'ho are working at the Sponges, will be 
interested in the result of a comparison between Carter’s 
diagnoses and tlie anecimens in my collection. 

Jlalisarca australtensiH* * * § is not a sponge at all, but the 
crusts described by Carter under the above name are the ova 
of Bohentos surrounded by their folliculi. 1 myself believed 
that the slimy coatings in question were perhaps sponges, 
and 1 examined them accordingly. The results of this exami- 
nation are laid down in a paper published by me l^tj^eartr 

The Boltenia is probably Bottefiia australis. The name 
Boltenia australiensis given by Carter^ is not warranted. 

Chondrilla uncula, 0. S., is mentioned as occurring in 
Port Phillip §. 1 have not found any specimens of this 

sponge on any part of the Australian coast. I have, however, 
described a species of Chondrilla as G. secunduy n. sp., from 
I’ort Phillip, in a paper read some time ago before the Lin- 
nean Society of N. S. W. ||, which is somewhat different 
from C, meulay 0. S., in the shape of its spicules and parti- 
cularly the connguration of the canal-system, but which out- 
wardly appears very similar to the Adriatic species, of which 
1 brought a specimen with me. I think it very probable that 
Carter^ specimen is to be referred to my Chondrilla secunday 
a sponge very abundant in Port Phillip. 

• H. Cfirter, Description of Sponffos from the Neighbourhood of 
Port Phillip Heads, South Australia/’ Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 5, 
vol. XV. p. 107. 

f It. y. Lendenfeld, ** On the Slimy Coatiu^s of certain Boltenias in 
Port Jac^on/* Proc. Linn. Soc. N. 8. W. vol. ix. p. 491). 

t H. J. Carter, /. c. p. 107. 

§ H. J. Carter, /.c.p. 200. 

H R. V. Lendenfeld, ** A Monograph of the Australian Sponges,” Ab- 
stracts of l^c. Linn. Soc. for January 18815. 
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Luffima digitata* * * § * * * §§ is very meagrely described, but I think 
it highly probable that it is identical with a sponge described 
eighteen years ago by Selenkaf as Spongilia cactos^ and 
which has been investigated by F. E. Schulze J and myself §. 
Carter has, apparently, not seen my pajier on Sponges of 
Port Phillip, otherwise I think that my description of this 
sponge would have been sufficient for identification. 1 have 
named It Dendrtlla rosea^ which name, having priority, ought 
to replace the name Luffaria digitaia given by Carter |1. The 
most important feature of the sponge is its peculiar subdcrmal 
cavity. Carter does not mention this ; but as he does not say 
anything about the canal-system at all, it is probable that he 
never examined any section-series. 

Darwtnella australimsis^ is represented in my collection, 
but the canal- system is not descrioed by Carter, so that it is 
difficult to identify the species. 

With Aplysina la vis^^ of Carter, seven distinct species in 
my collection miglit bo identified. 'Jlicsc arc very dilfcrent 
from one another, but all coincide with Carter’s diagnosis of 
the above species. They are forms which lead to the Dysideida) 
of Marshall tt, of which Carter’s JPseudeceratina durmimaW 

iay_be a true representative^ . 

The diagnosis given bjr Carter of AplyRina purpurca%^ led 
me to believe that it might be identical with a sponge exa- 
mined by me and named Ajdysilla violacea il || ; but now it 

• H. J. Carter, “ Description of Sponges from the Neighbourhood of 
Port Plxillip Heads, South Australia/’ Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 5, 

vol. XV. p. xOL 

t E. Selenkii, Uebt^r neue Schwiimme aiis der Siid-See,” Zeitschrift 
fur wissenschaftlicho Zoologie, Hand xvii. Seile 500, Tiifel xxxv, tig. 5. 

X E. E. Schulze, “ Untersueljungen iiber den Duu uiid die EnUvicke- 
lung der Spongien,” Zeitschrift liir wissciiHchaftlicho Zoologio, Bond 
XXX. Seite 3/ 1). 

§ It. v. Leiidenfeld, “ Ileber Cadenteraten der Siid-See. — II, Neuo 
Aplysiiiidft),” Zeitschrift fur ^iseenschaltliche Zoulogie, Bund xxxviii. 
Suite 271 ir. 

II H. J. Carter, /. c. p. 201, 

H 11. J. Carter, /.c.p. 203. 

♦♦ H, J. Carter, 1. c. n. 204, 

tt William Marshiill, “Ueber Dysicliden uiid Plioriospongicn/’ Zeit- 
schrift fiir wisseuBchaftliche Zoologie, Biuid xxxv, Seito 02. 

XI II. J. Carter, /.c.p. 204. 

§§ H. J. Carter, “ Contributions to our Knowledge of tlio Spongida. — 
Order II, Ceratiiia,” Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 5, v\>l. viii. pu. 103-^ 
106, 

II II It. V. Leiideiifeld, /. r. Seite 237 ii'. 
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seems tliat this is not the case, as Carter considers the Austra* 
lian specimen of that sponge to be identical with his Pseudo- 
ceratina durissima 

Carter's new genus Uolopsamma f is identical with Mar-^ 
shall's genus Psammopemma established five years ago, 
and the latter name must be accepted accordingly as having 
priority. 

The species described as IL crassa § and H, Icevts || cannot 
be distinguished. I possess in my collection numerous tran- 
sition forms between them, and all those ought to be com- 
bined under the name given to them previously by Marshalllf, 
viz. Psammopemma densum, I think, however, that I shall 
be able to distinguisli a few species, as the canal-system is 
not the same in all the BptJcimcns I Iiave examined. It is, 
however, a matter of quite unusual difficulty to make good 
series of sections through these arenaceous s[)onges. 

Uolopsamma laniimefaoosa may be identical with Mar- 
shall's genus Psammodema ff. 

Both HolojJsammafiiliginosaXt //. turbo §§ are unrecog- 
nizable. 

The establishment of a new genus Sarcocornea || ll for a dry 
Dysidea is not justified. In the diagnosis there is nothing. 
by which the only species could be distinguisTicd from 
Dysidea, 

DysideafragiUsy Johnston and Dysidea Kirkiiy Bower- 
bank^*^, are mentioned. I only possess the latter in my col- 
lection. Chaliniform species are very abundant, and 1 
possess long series of continuous transition-forms. 1 believe 
this shape to be a mimicry of the true Chalinidm, which, in 
consequence of their axial spicnles, would not be very diges- 
tible food. 

I cannot sajr anything about the species described as 
Dysidea hirciniformisXXX and chaliniformis The descrip- 

* H. J. Carter, “ Description of Bponges from tlio Noighbourliooti of 
Port Philliu Heads, South Australia,” Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. sor. 5, 
vol. XV. p. 205. 

t H. J. Cjuter,/.f.211. 

t William Marshall, “ Uobor Dyeididou und Phoriospongien,” Zeit- 
schrift fiir wisseuschaftliihe Zoolugie, Daiid xxxv. Heite li3. 

§ 11. J. Carter, /. c, p. 211. || 11. J. Carter,/, c. p, 212. 

II W. Mart^all, /. »Seite IDi. ** H. J. Carter, /. <f. p. 212. 

ft W. Marshall, /. v, StuUs 100. 1 1 11. J. (krter, /. r. p. 210. 

§§ 11. J. ('artor, /. v, p. 2I;{. |||| II. .1. Carter, /. v. p. 214. 

1111 lir.l Carter, /. <■. p. 215. *•* 11. J. ( Wter, A r. p. 210. 

ttt B- 'h t -arler, A r. p 217, | (1 11. J. (Wtor, A c, p. 217. 
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tioM are so short that it is simply impossible to make any 
use of them. 

I consider the genus Dysidea as characterized by the 
following points : — 

1* Transparent hyolin. Mesoderm without foreign 
bodies in the ground-substance. 

2. The canal- system and ciliated chambers of Sjwngelta 

as described by Schulze ♦. 

3. Foreign bodies forming all the fibres. 

It cannot of course bo decided by the description whether 
Carter’s specimens belong to the genus Dysidea in this sense 
or not. 

The sponge described by Caitcr as Spongelia atelUdermata^ 
is probably identical with some specimens in my collection^ 
which, however^ do not belong to the genus Sp^ngelia^ but 
to another family that of me Spongidai. 1 have named 
this sponge Cacospotigia gracilis § ; but it may appear neces- 
sary to establish a new genus for it. At all events it does 
not belong to the genus Spongelia^ Schulze, who was the first 

establish a diagnosis on a roally reliable and scientific 

baaST 

Carteriospongia (xdicifQrniis^ is described from a dry speci- 
men, so that no opinion can be hazarded on its real position 
in the system. 

As the configmution of the canal-system is not described 
and the microscopic structure of the soft parts generally hardly 
referred to, and as these are considered all important by me, 
it is only natural that I should not be able to utilize Carter’s 
essay. Just as it was necessary that O. Schmidt should com- 

• F. E. Schulze, Untorsuchungen iiber den Hau und die Entwick- 
luiig der Spongien : Die Gattung Spongelia^^' Zeitschrift fiir wissen- 
fichaftUcho 2ioologie, Baud xxxii. Seite 117 if. 

t 11. J. Carter, Deficription of Sponges from the Neighbourhood ot 
Port Phillip Heads, South Australia, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 6, 
vol. XV. p. 219. 

X J. Vosmaer, << Studies on Spoups.— -I.” Mittheiluuffen dor zoologi- 
Bohen Station in Neapel, Band iv. Seite 446. Vosmuier^ classification is 
identical with mine, which 1 arrived at independently, and which is 
therefore very likely to be correct. 

S In 1888 I identified the epemgos from several museums, and I sup- 
plied several with names, the diagnoses of wliich remained in schedule. 
The sponges referred to be seen in the museum of tbe South Aus- 
tralian Institute at Adelaide. 

II F. E. Schulze, /. c. 

% 11. J. Carter, /. c. p. 221. 



On th» Teredo utriculus of Chmelin. ^ 

pare Bowerbank’s species with his own, 1 find it advantageous 
to review Carter’s essay from my point of viewj so that in the 
future any one may be enabled to make use of it. 

For any one who holds views similar to those of Polejaeft*, 
Yosmaer, and myself, this review will be most welcome, as I, 
in possession of extensive collections and working the subject 
on the spot, am best able to judge. 


III. — On the Teredo utriculus of Omelin, with Bemarks 
vpon other Shtp-womta. By SYLVAN US IIanley, F.L.S. 
&c. 

Until lately this ancient species, founded upon a well-exe- 
cuted drawing in Kammerer (Conch. Cab. Ituuolst. t. i.), was 
omitted, or neglected, in our lists of sea-shells. Of late it 
has Iweu cited as a synonym of the T. norvagicua of Spongier, 
a conclusion which my recent examination of a roost magni- 
ficent group ac(^uired by me at Cannes from the wreck of a 
submerged Italian ship does not -confirm. It'inay, indeed, 
be a variety, yet with differences in tube, valves, and jiallots 
BO perceptible that the untrained eye (I mean as to shells) 
of a portrait-painter immediately indicated them. 1 may 
remarx that the Fiatulana cornifarmia of Lamarck (as picto- 
rially defined by a reference to Favanne) seems identical; 
the tube, at least, is closed at the broader end by a dome- 
shaped covering (as in the genus Septaria, tmKuphua), which 
witn the bar-like stricture at the narrower extremity are the 
princi^ral features exhibited in Kitmmerer’s plate. The 
pallets ore more leaf-like and with shorter stalks than in nor- 
vagicua, the tube (besides its dome, which some say is 
present, although 1 have not myself found it) in all adult 
membera of tlie genus is more fragile, and the thin valves 
easily distinguishable by their outline, the fang or central 
portion being broader and much shorter in proportion than 
in the solid dark-skinned northern shell to which it has been 
affiliated. The most striking character, however, is the large 
spaee occupied by the finely sculptured triangular area, which 
descends far down the broad fang. 

The species (or variety, if you will) is a southern form ; 
but I obtained many young specimens (valves only) from 
Guernsey, an outlying province of the Mediterranean fauna, 
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which I cannot distinguish. The more prominent features 
seem the peculiar thinness of the valves, whose swollen 
trianralar area is so large as to occupy one half the entire 
len^h (hence the fang seems peculiarly short). 

During the last twenty years four principal monographic 
lists of the Teredines have been published by Jeffreys, Fischer, 
Tryon, and Sowerby. The last, the only one which has been 
illustrated, and consequently the only one whi(di will enable 
the mass of collectors to determine their specimens, is by 
Sowerby in his hurried conclusion of lleeve’s ‘ Conchologia 
Tconica.’ Unfortunately he has neglected the many new 
species {suhericoUi^ excavata^ hipartiia^ spafha^^ fusticulus) 
described by Mr. Jeffreys in the ‘Annals and Magazine of 
Natural History’ forlSGO; these, although elaborately de- 
scribed, are unknown to me (for want of figures or, |)erhapH, 
of examples), as well as to most conchologiats ; hence illus- 
trations of them would have been generally acceptable. 

As my long study of this genus and the possession of a 
remarkably fine collection of Teredines have enabled me to 
correct certain errors in the ‘ Iconica,’ and to suggest addi- 
tional statements, 1 venture to critically annotate many of the 
species indicated. In order to obtiiin absolute certainty as to 
what the draftsman actually intended, I have carefully looked 
for the examples declared to have been drawn from Bj)CcimenR 
in the British Museum, where, although aided by the Curator, 
I have often failed to discover them. 

The sequence here followed is that adopted in the text 
which accompanies the four and only plates. 

T. navalis . — The reference to Sellius, who expressly men- 
tions that lie uses the term “ Teredo t geuerically, 

should be pi. ii. figs. 2, 3, 6 ; to Spetiglcr, Skriv. Nat, Solskab. 
voL ii. pt. 1, p. 103, pi. ii. fig. C. 

T. norvagica , — The reference to Spengler’s monograph 
should be pi. ii. figs. 4, 5, 6 ; to T. niyra^ Blainville, Diction. 
Sc. Nat. vol. lii. p. 267, as in ‘ Quarterly Keview,’ pi. i, 
fig. 20, o, t. 1\ naviwm of Sellius had better have been 
omitted, for although that author classed all the ship- worms 
known to him as Teredomarina (a compound generic name), 
he has copied (?)’ a bud-shaped pallet, which he regarded as 

• Pallets in British Museum, ieBte Jeffreys. 

t Teredo means a borer ; the adjective fmrina is used to distinguislj tJio 
salt-water worm from Teredo vestium, the larva Of the clothes moth. 
Hence it is logically absurd to claim procedenco for it. 
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the T. navium of Yallisnieri ; judging irom the figure that 
pallet has a shorter stalk and is more tapering at the broader 
end than is customary in this species. 

T. hipennaia . — This is not the shell delineated in Turton’s 
^ Concliological Dictionary ’ (figs. 28. 40) . The valves look 
like those of the erroneous navalia of Spengler (Skriv. Nat. 
Sclskab. vol. ii. pt. 1, pi. ii.), the pallets of which (perhaps 
they are worn) seem unlike any of those figured in tnc 
* Iconica,’ and remind one of the original drawing of the lost 
palmulata. The two pallets delineated in the ^ Iconica ’ 
surely belong to two different species, the short-stalked one 

{ possibly to Gray’s carinata. I could not find them in the 
iritish Museum, as stated in the text. Mr. Edgar Smith 
assures me that lie can find no shell there under this name 
which agrees with fig. 3, or any two dissimilar pallets like 
those represented by fig. 3, i. 

T. StufehhuriL — The truncated pallet seems broken, yet is 
not so really. As Blainville (Diet. Sci. Nat. vol. xxxii. 
p. 208) professedly described this slioll from a manuscript 
species of Leach’s, which ft.^med part of our national collec- 
tion, it may reasonably be 8uppos(^.d that the identificatibti is 
correct; yet Blainville asserts tliat the pallet tapers^ rapidly 
from the first joint to the last, which is not the case in the 
specimen marked as Leach’s type, nor in the figure supposed 
to represent it. 

2’. carvaata. — This shell was no manuscript species as sup- 
posed. The name was published by Gray as that of a new 
species, and by Blainville, as of Leach’s manuscript, almost 
contemporaneously. Graves monograph appeared in Taylor’s 
^ Philosophical Magazine ^ for December 1827 (p. 411, copied 
in Hanley’s ‘ Kecent Bivalves,’ p. 4) ; the volume (Hi.) of 
the ‘ Dictioiinaire dcs Sciences Naturelles ’ bears date 1828 ; 
both authors described from an example in the British Museum, 
presumably the same as that roughly delineated by Sowerby, 
who unfortunately represents for it the Teredo previously 
published (1819) by Turton as 2’. hipennata (Conch. Diction, 
p. 184. figs. 38,. 39, 40). But Gray indicates that the base " 
(or stalk) of the pinnately articulated pallet is short, whereas 
it is represented by both Turton and Sowerby as decidedly 
long ; evidently, then, the carinata of Sowerby is not that of 


* Thr draA\ iug is scared} to be toniK'd a lilvcncbs. 
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Gray, who subsequently referred the forgotten 3P. pennatifera 
of Blainville (foe. cit. p. 269) to Turton’s species. The 
British Museum docs not possess the beautiful pallet ascribed 
to it in the text of the ^ Iconica.’ 

megathorax^ Gould. — ^In what work? Can the name 
be a mistake or a misprint for T. thoracitea of Gould’s ^ Otia ’ 
(from Proc, Bost. vol vi.), otherwise omitted? It is cer- 
tainly, however, not the Caiobatea thoracitea of Wright in the 
Linnean Soc. Trans, (vol. xxv. pi. Ixiv.), or its ally (7. aua- 
tralia (ib. figs. 1-6), both of which are here omitted. 

T. campanulata^ Deshayes. — This supposed manuscript 
species has been quoted by Tryon — whose monograjih evinces 
a most painstaking research — as the real Stutchburyi of Blain- 
villc ! I could not descry the delineated valves in the British 
Museum ; but Mr. E. Smith writes as follows : — ‘‘ The figures 
give a very rough notion of the valves copied. The auricle 
IS both too long and too’ wide, and in fig. 9, a, the anterior 
area is not sufficiently large.” 

# 

^ supposeil manuscript species of Professor 

Wright combines the valves of the Nanaitora Saulii of 
Wright (Trans. Linn, Soc. vol. xxv. pi. Ixv. figs. 9-1 5) with 
the pallets of Kuphus Mannii of the same plate (figs. 1-8). 
Such combinations render identification hopeless to those 
whose libraries and whose leisure for research are limited. 

T. batava* — This is not the shell designed bjr Spengler 
(Skriv. Nat. Selskab. vol. ii. pt, 1), whose characteristic figure 
of a pallet ^pl. ii. fig. 3) coincides precisely with that of the 
navaiia of the ‘ Iconica,’ and is very different from the one here 
depicted. Surely the ascribed locality Batavia (which is not 

^ Two specimens had been so labelled in the British Muaeum from the 
Cumingiaacolleefion. The drawings differ in several pc^culars; the 
lower or narrow end of the valves (ng. 8, b) is much too incurved, and 
the inferior margin of the anterior an3a is also too arcuated. In fig. 8, a, 
the auricle is too prominent, and the central portion of the v^e too 
narrow,” — E. Smith. 

t Mr. Smith writes that, although the drawings are rou^ and incor- 
rect, yet they are perhaps better thw those in the * Linnean Transactions.’ 
Fig. lO, a, seems to him imitative, for he could not find anything like 
it in the museum. The tablet indicated Callao, not Oallae Bay ; the 
specimens came from Miss Saul (1^3), and why Professor Wright 
ascribed them to Port Phillip, Austxalia, was unknown to him. 
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appended to the example delineated) is not an imaginary one, 
derived from the supposed specific name Batava (Dutch}. 
From a recent publication one learns that the European 
species still devastates the dykes of Holland. 

^ The valves of the false oaiava are not so unlike those of 
utrioulm ; the pallets, however, differ from any I possess. 

T. affinis and T. brevis^ from Mus. Deshayes (his 
oollection has been purcliased intact by the French govern- 
ment for, I think, the Ecole des Mines ; it is not in the 
zoological gallery of the Jardin des Plantes), should be rather 

copied from Deshayes’s published figure ; ” probably 
Desb^cs did not possess the shell. It is a frequent error in 
the ^ Iconica ’ to ascribe to authors the possession of species 
which they have only borrowed. In some of the earlier 
volumes indeed the metaphorically stereotyped '^Mus. Cu- 
ming ” was attached to shells lent by myself*. 

T. Lamarck so inadequately described this 

shell from its pallets alone that various members of the 
section Xylotrya have been adjudged its representative. 
Nevertheless the pictorial definition is fair enough. Adan*> 
son in 1759 (Mdm. AOad. Paris, pi. ix.) figured three ship- 
worms as the Taret de I’Europe, Tarct de Sdn^gal, and Taret 
de Pondicherri (figs. 11, 12). From this last almost every 
figure of 2\palmulata has been more or less ill copied. 1 do 
not find anything like it in the ^ Iconics.’ and certainly not 
the one here figuredt which is probably the one so named by 
Thomson as an Irish species ; 1 also, m youthful confidence, 
had accepted (Brit. Moll.) the same determination. Mr. 
Jeffreys, who accept^ as typical some pallets in the Parisian 
Museum, from which he says Lamarck described the 
species,” though that author neither referred (as usual) to tlie 
museum nor to his own cabinet for the source of his descrip- 
tion, asserts that they somewhat approximate but are distinct 
from those of bipennaius^ and thus, indeed, they appear in the 
original engraving, which displays more than a score of 
articulations that taper from the first ioint to the (brushy ?) 
apex ; the stalk only occupies one third of the entire length. 
These specimens once belonged to Reaumur, and agree with 

* As the fiste of typical or even figured examples is not unimportant, I 

mw state that very many of those rightly ascribed to ** Mus. Metcalfe ” 
and Mut. Eeeve ” have passed into the collection of the author, who 
also purchased all the types desorfbed by Benson from Frederic Layard’a 
oatoet. 
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the characters of Gray’a ideal of T. palmulata (from a speci- 
men in the British Museum). Blainville, who avowedly 
derived his description from Adanson’s plate, has ascribed to 
his T. Stutchburyi^ pallets which precisely suit those of 
Adanson’s figure, but says the valves are perceptibly less long 
than broad, which does not agree with the more equal height 
and breadth of the valve portrayed in Adauson s memoir. 
It is possible that the valves and pallet in one case or the 
other did not belong to the same species. It might save some 
confusion, if the shell be really a recognizable one, to prefer 
the earlier Lamarckian appellation of bipalmulata (Syst.) f. 

In the synonymy of the Sowerbyan palmulata appears the 
name Vhilipmi^ Fischer. This name was first applied by 
Gray (Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. 1851) to Philippi’s erroneous 
ideal of navaHs (En. Mol. Sic. vol. i. pi. i.) ; but no 
description was attached to his correction. 

T. minima^ also annexed as a synonym, was very briefly 
described, in French only, by Blainvillc, in his often-men- 
tioned monograph, as having a very long stalk to its pallet. 

2’. Blainville, ihis^name io 

AdjiT]8on (M<Sm. Acad. Paris, 1769, 
pi. ix., and Voy, SdmSgalVp. 263, pi. xix.), observes that the 

E allct is truncated, not bicorn<Se.’ As these words did not 
armonize with the pronged pallet depicted in the ^ Iconica,’ 
I was tmzzled, but found oti examination of the museum 
^pes that the fault lay in the drawing, which, as Mr. E. 
Smith declares, gives but the feeblest notion of the pro- 
cesses copied.” Adanson’s figures, indeed, are so roughly 
executed that I hardly dare conjecture what they were de- 
signed for (waua/w?, &c.). None of them, however, resemble 
the equally indefinite species of the ^ Iconica.* The difference 
of outline m the valves of Adanson’s throe species is not very 
marked. 

T. nucivora. — As the illustrator has stated that he had not 
seen the pallet, it is a pity that he did not more precisely state 

* Mr. Edgar Smith observes that ^ the only shells in the museum 
labelled T. palmvJiata were pencilled by Mr. Samuel Stutchbury (a 
dealer) as coming irom Sumatra.” He could not find either valves or 
pallets which would suit the figures in the * Iconics.* 
t 1 am a little remhided of Adanson’s figures by the valve and first 
joint of the pallet of T. (XyL) Ihmlopi of Wright (Trans. Linn. Soc. 
vol. xxiv.), a shell mentioned in Sowerby*s monograph. 
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the source from which he copied it (fig. 17, c) ; the delineated 
specimen * differs a little from the earlier representations of 
it, being shorter than in Spengler’s drawing (Skriv. Nat. 
Selsk. vol. ii. pt. 1, pi, ii. fig. D). The statement that the 
British Museum had furnished the specimens is an error. 

T, denticulaia . — The reference should have been to Gra^ 
in Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. 1851, p. 386, where this name is 
given, without appended description, to the undescribed and 
supposed erroneous navalia of Moller. Naturalists might 
have been congratulated that this undeterminable shell was at 
length defined, only unfortunately the jagged tooth-like pro- 
jection on the side of one of the pallets of the museum sjieci- 
men (received from Miiller, I fancy) seems the result of an 
injury or malformation. Both sides of the pallet are repre- 
sented as symmetrically jagged, but this was imaginative. 
Mr. Edgar Smith remarks that the valves arc inaccurately 
drawn. 


In making these comments upon the monogKffilr-of a pcciu 
liarly difficult genus, I wish expressly to declare that my 
criticism is solely designed to prevent the perpetuation, or 
origination, of errors which would spring from a misplaced 
confidence in the existence of sfiecimens in the national col- 
lection. 

It is the only illustrated monograph of the genus, the 
materials for which are too scatterea and too rare to be 
readily accumulated and compared. An abundance of speci- 
mens and a fine library are absolutely indispensable to a 
conscientious naturalist, and even to obtain access to the 
latter is almost impossible for a scientific conchologist who 
permanently lives in England. Rich shell-collectors buy 
costly specimens, yet for names sponge upon the brains of 
those whose books th^y refuse to purchase. 


• “Mus. Brit, and Sow.” “No tube, valves, or pallet like tliese 
drawings are in the museum.”— Ena ab Smith. 
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Speiaes localities thiu labelled are added to the origiztl list in Mac Andrew’s own handwriting. 
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V.~On Doratopteryx of Rogonhqfkr^ a Oenu$ of Moths 
allied to Uimantoptoras. By Arthur G. Butlbb, F.L.S., 
F.Z.S.^ &c« 

In my recent description of a new genus — PedopHla^ allied to 
Himnntopterus — I referred (pp. 340 and 342) to a moth from 
Zanzibar identified many years since by Herr A. Bogeuhofer 
as a HimantopUrus^ of which, however, no description 
appeared to have been published. 

Herr Bogenhofer has kindly forwarded to me a separate copy 
of a short paper, published last year in the ^ Sitzun^berichten 
der k. k. zoolog.-botanischen Gesel^haft in Wien* (vol. 
xxxiii.), in which a description of this moth appears, a new 
genus, Doratopteryx^ being erected for its reception. Although, 
as 1 expected, this moth comes nearer to Pedoptila than to 
Himantoptenis^ it must stand as a distinct genus between 
these two. 

DoroJiopieinjx. as figured and described by Herr Bogenhofer, 
differs from Pe^ptila as follows 


Doratopteryx^ 

Expanie of wings 17 millim. 

Secondaries 17 millim. ^ 

Oostal and subcostal veins of pri- 
maries well separated. 

Sabcostal branches separate at 
their orik'^ns. 

Lower radial and third median 
well separated at their 
origins. 

Beoondfuias with two veins. 


^ ^PedopUkt, 

Expanse of wings 23 millim. 

Secondaries 18^ millim. 

Oostal and sub^stal veins of pri- 
maries lying close together. 

Subcostal branches emitted from 
a short footstalk. 

Lower radial and third median 
from the same point. 

Secondaries with three veins. 


■ These characters are all easily^ seen ; but others are indi- 
cated which have rather a specific than a generic value^ such 
as the form of the outer margin of the primaries, which in 
DoratopUr^se is slightly sinuous (geschwun^n), whereas in 
FiukpHla It is re^ularl^ arched, the slightly shorter inner 
margin of diese wings in the former genus and the different 
coloration, the type of Doratopteryx having the wings smoky 
brown, with the basal area ^Iden yellow, whereas Pedoptila 
is gray) with the base bright russet reddish. 

; One difference which appears in the two figures is due to 
an injury to the of Pedoptila. In Doratopteryx die first 

subcostal branch forks into two towards the apex ; *— 

however, clearly been the case with Pedoptila^ only 
portion of both primaries in Mr. Swanzy’s sp^men 


tUXB 1UUI| 

the apical 
is broken 
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away, so that only the commencement of the fork is visiUe 
on one side with the help of a lens. 

I cannot at all aeree with Herr Rogerihofer in his view that 
these genera shomd he placed near to Procris] the entire 
structure is. in my opinion, that of the Chalcosiida, and, 
indeed, we nave an unnamed genus in the Museum, unfortu- 
nately without any indication of locality, which is distinctly 
intermediate between Pedoptila and Agalope. being almost of 
the form of the latter ; but not at all widely aiffering from the 
former in neuration, excepting that there arc several cross-veins 
(three on one side and four on the other) uniting the costal 
vein of primaries to the costal margin, and that the subcostal 
vein has the normal number (five) of branches. 

Mr. M'Lachlan, who examined the type of Uimantopterus 
and described its structure in the Belgian ^ Entomological 
Annals ’ for 1877, kindly forwarded to me his very careful 
sketches ; I, however, failed to note in his sketch of the 
hind wings the discocellular vein of his description ; — II 
n’existe nas de r<^ticulation transversale, except^ une seule 
veinule msco’idale.’* I regard the presence of this veinlet as 
most important, since it proves the existence, in however 
"Ttf^ijnentiury a condition tliey may be, of the subcostal and 
median veinsy heillrer of which are, however, represented in 
the published figures or even referred to. 

Ill my figure of Pedoptila I see that the engraver has trans- 
posed the numbers thus giving the impression that the 
moth is twice the size of the woodcut. I failed to note this 
error on the proof of the cut. 


VI . — On the Blue-hdted Species of the Butterdy-gentis Prothofe*. 

By Arthub G. Butler, F.L.S., 1.55.8., &c. 

The genus Proiholi has hitherto been supposed to contain 
only one blue-belted species, ProOio'4 Franck (subsequently 
corrected to Franckii) of Godart’s ^ Encyclopedic.’ 

Protho'i Franckii w'as described in 1819 from a single male 
specimen r^eived from Java ; the diagnosis at the he^ of 
the description runs as follows : — 

Fym. alis subcaudatis, supra nims ; anticis fascia obliqua 
alU azureo marginata : posticis subtus basi fusco inscrimis, 
apice virescenti pulverulentis.” 

Httbner, in his ^Sammlung exotischer Schmetterlinge,’ 
vol. ii., gives an admirable figure of the male, and Hewitson, 
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in the ^ Genera of Diurnal Lepidoplera/ a very fair figure of 
the female. 

In the museum collection there are four examples of the 
Javan species^ two males and two females^ collected by Dr. 
Horsfiela ; a fifth specimen, without locality-label, stands in 
the Hewitson collection as the female of an allied species, 
although it is in fact a male. 

In 1854 the museum purchased a specimen of a Prothoe in 
a mixed collection of insects from various localities, but bearing 
no definite indication as to whence it came ; it is likely enough 
to be the missing Malacca form which Mr. Distant <]^uotes on 
the authority of Wallace. This local form or species stood 
in the museum for many years as the supposed male of Frothed 
Franckii ; and consequently when, in 1867, and again in 
1882, we received specimens of a third species from Borneo 
and Tenasserim, I for the time believed them to represent an 
interesting variety of the male approaching the female in 
coloration ; in tlie Hewitson collection are three examples of 
the same form, evidently regarded by liim as males of P. 
Franckii (though the first in the series is a female). 

In a collection received in 1880 from Dr. George Watt 
and made by him in Manipur, was a male ^ecimen of a 
fourth species perfectly distinct from * the fliree previously 
received ; this species will be described in full in a paper 
giving an account of Dr. Watt’s collection. 

The four species may be separated as follows : — 

a. Primaries above with the oblique bolt moderately 
broad (mure ao in the male than the female), cob(dt-blue, 
intersected by a broad white band ; apical area of secon- 
daries purplish brown ; prevalent colouring on external area 

of secondaries below gro^y P, Franckii 

b. Oblique belt of primaries shining azure or greenish, 
with a series of irregular white dashes to represent the 
central belt; apical area of secondaries purpush bla^; 
prevalent colouring on external area of secondaries below 

pale green P. angelica. 

€. Oblique belt of primaries without white band or 
spots, excepting upon the costal border ; apical area and 
external border of secondaries chocolate-brown. 

c. 1. Oblique belt moderately broad, greenish blue ; secon- 
daries elongated, as in P, Franckii, with well-marked caudal 
appendage, apmm markings white with bluish borders ; pre- 
vafeat colouring on external area of secondaries pinky 

lgmyi*h P. uniformit. 

c. 2. Oblique belt veiy broad, covering nearly half the 
wing, three spots of the same colour at centre of external 
border, only separated from the belt by a blackish submar- 
ginal stripe ; secondaries decidedly shorter and less caudate, 
apical markings blue ; prevalent colouring on external area 
greyish olivaceous, bhum and green p. regaiie. 
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(X the above apeciea P. Franchii^ in spite of its conspicuous 
white band, is almost the dullest ; the male is a little brighter 
in colonting than the female, and has a slightly narrower 
white band across the primaries, but does not otherwise differ. 
It comes only from Java (five examples). 

Even more dull in colour is P, uniformu^ and the absence 
of the white band makes it appear more sombre than it really 
is. It diflFers in manv respects from P. Franckiij the greater 
poHion of the outer edge of the blue belt being occupied by a 
long shallow sinus instead of being acutely zigzag ; some of 
the markings on the under surface are also confluent and the 
discoidal spots are clearer in outline. I can only guess at 
the probable habitat, as at present we only possess one male. 

P. angelica is the brightest of all, the female being slightly 
less so tnan the male ; the blue belt is sometimes a little wider 
than in P. FrancJcti and its outer edge is much less zigzag ; 
it has white dashes on the belt in both sexes ; the mailings 
below are very similar^ but the ground-colour is noticeably 
different. It occurs in Tenasserim, Borneo, and Sumatra 
(five examples). 

P. regalts is duller in colouring than the preceding, and 
jjggponds with P. uniJbrmiB in the absence of white on the 
blue l)elt the three preceding specie* 

in the great width of the bluewk^he blue marginal spots on 
the primaries, the shorter and less^udate secondaries, the 
crueffonn character of the black submtoginal markings nn- 
under surface of primaries, the iilled>in di8^id8l"1naraiigs 
on all tlie wings, the. inner half of external area of secondaries 
below being greyish oliyaceous crossed by oblong black 
patches with reddish external borders, the shorter green and 
black Bubmarginal arched spots, and several other characters 
to be describe hereafter. I have only seen one male of this 
yeiy distinct species, from Manipur. 


VII . — NoUa on Metozoic Cockroaches, 

By Samuel H. Scuddeb*. 

I. Pterinoblattina, a remarhabU Type PaUeoblattarice, 

Among the many fossil cockroaches figured by Westwood 
thirty yean ago was one which Giebel afterwards named 
BUtUa pluma, on account of the resemblance of its neuration 
to Ae Mrbe of a feather, where the shaft is on one ride, 
^veral species are now known, and on account of this curious 
arrangement- of the veins, the generic name 

* From the Froc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Philad. 1886, pp. 106-116, 
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is proposed* The wings were vexy broad, expanding x^n- 
siderably beyond the base, broadest beyond the middle, and 
filled with an abundance of branch ing veins. The mediastinal, 
scapular, and extemomedian veins ran close together, side by 
side, in a perfectly straight coarse fthc shaft of the feather), 
fn>m near tlie middle of the base of the win? toward and nearly 
to a point on the costal margin a little within the apex of the 
wing, and the superior mediastinal and inferior extemomedian 
branches, crowded closely togetlier, parted from this appa- 
rently common stem at nearly similar angles on either side of 
it The complete independence of the mediastinaL scapular, 
and extemomedian veins shows that the genus falls in the 
Palssoblattariss. The species are all small. 

PterinobkUtina pluma. 

BlaUa plvmUf Gieb. Ins. der Vorw. p. 322. Figured by Westw. Quart 
Joum. GeuL Soc. Loud. x. pL xv. fig. Idf* 

The specimen, the original of which I have had the privU 
of stodying, W the favour of my kiod friend, the Rev. 
P. B. Brodiej is ramer imperfect, and a little deceptive from 
the &ct that just that portion of the tip is misstng~whi^ <x>u> 
tains the scapular branches ; it is probable, however, from the 
longitadinal character of the apical extemomedian offshoots, 
that the species more closdy resembles P. chrytea than P. 
wO/ermixta. All tiie mediastinal branches are simple, parallel, 
equidistant, almost straight, closely crowded, and part from 
tha main stem at an angle of about 45°. Tlie extemomedian 
branches, the only others preserved, ^t at a less angle, gradu- 
ally beoome quite horizontal apically, are nearlv as close at 
base as the scapular branches, and as most of tnem fork and 
even refbrk, though witii entire^ irre^larity, become exces- 
sively crowded towards the margin. The len^h of the frag- 
ment is 9 millim., its breadth 5 milltm. Probably the wing 
was 12 millim. long, and 5*5 millim. broad. 

It yras found in me Corbnla or Pecten beds of the Dorset 
PurbMks of England. 

PUxwMtMxna sp. nov. 

^e single specimen of this species at hand is preservsd in 
■UMdi the same manner as the last, but shows a fragment of 
the intemomedisn region. The three principal veins approach 
each other very gradually, so iw to give them the appearance 
«f a tapering rod. The mediastinal branches pat;t from the 
stem at nearly a right angle near the base of the wing, grsdu- 
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ally increasing in obliquity distally until they form an angle 
of 46° with it ; they are slightly curved, the concavity out- 
ward, very closely crowded, and about every third one forked 
near the middle, but with no regularity. The scapular 
branches are not preserved, but as in P. pluma^ and for the 
same reason, th^ probably resemble P. chrysea rather than 
P, intermixta. The extemoniedian branches are very closely 
crowded, generally straight, part from the stem at an angle 
of 45° next the base, and become almost wholly longitudinal 
at the apex ; they fork about as frequently as, and more irre- 
gularly than, the mediastinal branenes. The intemomedian 
area extends far out on the wing, and its branches (what few 
can be seen) resemble those of the preceding area, and at its 
extremity are parallel to them. licngth of fragment 13 
millim., width 9 millim. ; probable length of wing 15 milHm., 
probable width 9 millim. 

Desciibed from a specimen from the English Purbecks 
sent me for examination by Kev. P. B. Brodic. 

It is not impossible that the fragment of a larger wing 
figured by Westwood (Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. Lond. 1854, 
pi. xvii. fig. 7), from the Lower Purbecks of Durdlestone Bay, 

. may be a species very close to this. 

Pierinohlattina chryaea, 

Blattina chryKca^ E. Cloinitz, Zeitschr. deutsch. geol. (teeellech. 1880, 
p. 520, pl.’xxxii. fig. 2, 

In this case we have a more perfect win^, the tip beinjif 
almost completely preserved. Tne mediastinal vein termi- 
nates before the middle of the outer half of the costal border, 
and is furnished with simple, straight, oblique branches, not 
so numerous as in the other species, to judge by the figure, 
though they are spoken of by Geinitz as very numerous 
and closely crowded.” Just before the scapular reaches the 
tip of the mediastinal, it turns parallel to the costal margin, 
runs to the upper tip of the wing, and emits branches siimlar 
to those of the mediastinal, but of course of equal length. All 
the extemomedian branches run almost longitudinally, are 
straight, sometimes forked, and appeal* from the fi^e to he 
less crowded than the mediastinal branches, thouM they are 
compared by Geinitz to the barbs of a feather. Ine intemo- 
median runs to just beyond the broadest part of the wing, 
' * thus longer than the mediastinal, and sends less crowded, 

S curved, usually forked, rather short branches to the 
. The few anal branches curve and strike the inner 
margin. Length 5 millim., breadth about 2*25 millim. 
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B"rom the Lias of Dobbertin, Germany. The description 
is drawn up from the data given by Geinitz. 

JPtennoblattma intermixta, sp. nov. 

A nearly complete wing of this species has almost the same 
shape as A chryaoa^ but the upper part of the apex is more 
produced. The mediastinal vein terminates before the middle 
of the outer half of the wing, and the area narrows more 
gradually tlian in any of the others ; its branches are gently 
curved, and often forked, but not excessively crowded. Just 
before reaching the tip of the mediastinal the scapular vein 
suddenly bends towards the apex, running subparailel to, but 
away from, the costal margin, terminating at the tip and 
emitting a crowd of curved and forked branches. The closely 
crowded externomedian branches part at an angle of 45® 
with the stem, arc straight, and forked only just before the 
tip, forming a tolerably regular belt of crowded veinlets along 
the margin. The basal branches, however, arc interfered with 
and affected by the internomedian vein, which is nearly 
straight, at first running plump against the externomedian 
branches, curves then downward parallel to these, and termi- 
nates a little before the mediastinal ; it is furnished abnh- 
dantly with branches curving like its extremity and branching 
next the border like the externomedian branches ; but where 
it abuts against these latter they simulate the appearance of 
the internomedian branches so as to appear as if a part of the 
internomedian area, and thus give the latter the appearance 
of extending out beyond the broadest part of the wing. The 
anal appears to be insignificant, reaching less than a third the 
distance from the base, and resembling a narrower and smaller 
internomedian area. Length of fragment 10*5 millim., pro- 
bable length of wi^ 12 millim. 

Eeceiyed from Eev. P. B. Brodie, as coming from the 
Upper Lias of Alderton, Gloucestershire, England. 

Pterimhluttina hospes. 

Bkania hoines. Germ. Acta Acad. Leop. Carol, xix. pp. 220, 221, 
plxxiii.%. 18. 

Germar took this for one of the Pulgorina, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Eicania and Posciloptera. It is pretty plaim ho w« 
ever, that it belongs here, though the figure given by Germar 
is not sufficiently clear to enable one to formulate any charac- 
teristics. Assmann thought it a Neuropterou, falling in tlie 
neighbourhood of Dre^nopUryx. 

It comes from the Oolite of Solcnhofen. 
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PtorinoblaUina gigw. 

Mkmiagiga$i Weyenb. Arch. Mun. Teyl. ii. pp. 270, 271, pi. xxrr. 
fig, 23. 

Following Germar, Weyenbergh placed this enormous 
species in Rioanta ; but it as evidently falls here and bears 
a close general resemblance, exciting in size, to P. penna of 
the Purbecks. Ricania falgena^ Gieb. (Brodie, pi. iv. fig. 12), 
from the Vale of Wardour, has nothing to do with ftsrtno- 
blaitina. 

This gigantic form also comes from the Oolite of Solenhofen. 

II. Triaaaic BlaUariw from Colorado. 

In a recent paper I described some of the Triassic PaUeo* 
blattarisB, which I mentioned as interesting on account of 
their special relation to the Blattarias of the same formation. 
Brief diagnoses of these latter forms will therefore have some 
interest, and I mention them in the order of their relation to 
the Palceoblattarim. 

Neorthroblattina {viospUpepos)^ gen. nov. 

In this ^nus the win^ are about two and a half times 
longer than broad, with fairly welUrounded apices, the medi* 
astinal and scapular veins amalgamated into a single vein, 
which extends nearly to the tip, and in the middle of the 
wing occupies nearly one half its width. The internomedian 
vein is of varying importance, and in the large anal area the 
veinlets terminate on the margin ; the anal furrow is strongly 
arcuate and deeply impressed. 

Neorthroblattina albolineatay sp. nov. 

The single wing has lost the tim but all the essential fea- 
tures are preserved excepting the form of the tip. The win^ 
is very dark-^coloured, and the veins appear as very pale linS 
upon it. The costal margin is gently and equably arched, 
wnile the inner margin is perfectly straight. The externo*. 
median vein is little developed, first forking, and then not 
widely, in the middle of the wing, its fuUer development 
being prevented by the ample and unrestricted development 
of the intemomedian vein, which runs in a full rounded course 
nearly to the tip of the wing. The anal area is interestiiig 
because the veins of the upper half run close to, but do not 
impinge upon, the anal furrow, curving downward just before 
reaching it, and either running into me next vein Wow and 
terminating there, or continuing parallel to the furrow and 
terminating on the inner border. Length of fragment 7 
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tnillim. ; probable length of wing 9 niillim. ; breadth of wing 
3*5 railliin. 

Triassic beds near Fairplay, Colorado. 

Neorthroblattina Lakesit^ sp. nov. 

Several speciniens of this species were found. The costal 
margin is arched| as in the last species, and the inner margin 
has an almost equal opposite curvature. The externomedian 
vein has a very sinuous course, and forks before the middle 
of the wing with abundant neuration, occupying on the mar- 

E 'n the entire tip of the wing and almost the outer half of the 
wer margin, while the internomedian is reduced to an arching 
vein, extending but little beyond the anal furrow, and with 
only two or three branches ; the anal veins are all parallel to 
the anal furrow and simple. Length of wing 9 millim. ; 
breadth 3*5 millim. 

Triassic beds near Fairplay, Colorado. 

This species is named after Prof. Arthur Lakes, of the 
School of Mines in Golden, Colorado, wlio first made known 
these beds, this species being one of the first discovered 
by him. 

Neorthroblaiitna rotundata, sp. nov. 

The costal margin in this species is very strongly arched, 
while the inner margin is straight, giving a very different 
aspect to the wing. It closely resemoles the preceding species 
in the mediastino-scapular and anal areas, and also in the 
peculiarities of the externomedian vein, excepting that the 
latter does not encroach to so large a degree upon the interne* 
median, the terminal offshoot of which creeps along the border 
so as to limit the marginal extent of the externomedian area 
almost as much^ below as above, although the branching of 
th^ externomedian vein is scarcely lessened. Length of wing 
8*6 millim.; breadth 3*3 millim. 

Triassic beds near Fairplay, Colorado. 

Neorthroblattina attenuata^ sp. nov. 

This species departs from the typical forms in its slender* 
ness and pointed apex, but it agi^ so fairly in general 
structure that it woula best be placed here. The costal 


maxgln is not regularly arched, being flattened mesially, 
while the whole wing tapers heyond the basal third; the 
iiuier margin is also arcuate, and the tip bluntly pointed. 
Tim mediastinoHmaimlar vein terminates considerably before 
the tq)ex, and the oppositely arcuate internomedian reaches 
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almost as far out, the branches of both nearly always simple. 
The anal veins arc only slightly irregular. Length of wing 
16 millim. ; breadth 4 milliro. 

Triassic beds near Fairplay, Colorado. 


ScUTINOBLATTINA {(T/CVTtVO^), geil. nOV. 

In this genua, composed of small species, the front wings 
are decidedly more coriaceous than the hind wings, so that 
the neuration is often more or less obscured by it. The wing 
itself is convex, as in the moiern Phor asp is, and siibtri angular 
in form, its greatest width being near the base, while the tip 
is bluntly pointed. The mediastinal and scapular veins are 
again blended into one, which, instead of having a sinuous 
course, is nearly or quite straight, and terminates below the 
apex of the wing, while the externoinedian vein follows 
closely parallel to it, and the oblique veins of this and the 
internomedian veins follow each other so as to make it diffi- 
cult to tell where the line of demarcation may lie. The anal 
veins sometimes fall on the margin and sometimes on the 
anal furrow. 


Scutlnoblattina Brongniarti, sp, nov. 

In this interesting species the wings arc very strongly 
convex at the base and tue whole surface is flecked with dark 
spots. The branches part from the main veins at a similar 
angle on either side oi the middle of the wing. The anal 
area extends nearly to the middle of the wing^ where it is 
marked by a considerable cmargination^ and its veins are 
frequent, oblique, mostly simple, and terminate on the margin. 
Length of wing 7 millim. ; breadth 3 millim. 

Triassic beds near Fairplay, Colorado. 

Named after Mr. Charles ferongniart, of Paris, well known 
for his remarkable discoveries among the older fossil insects. 

Hcuiinohlatitna {ntermedia, sp. nov. 

This species resembles the last, but is not marked by any 
dots, and the anal area, while shorter, shows no emargination 
of the border at its extremity ; the anal veins are very close, 

E arallel to tlie inner margin, and terminate not on the margin, 
ut on the anal furrow. It further differs in that the externo- 
median branches are considerably more longitudinal than 
tliose terminating on the costal margin. Length of wing 
7 millim. ; breadth 2*76 millim. 

Triassic beds near Fairplay, Colorado. 
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Scuitnohlattina reotUy sp. nov. 

This specieS; the Bmallest and most abundant of all in the 
Triassic rocks, is rather slenderer than the others, and has the 
surface finely reticulated. The mediastino-scapular and 
extemomedian veins run side by side in perfectly straight 
lines from the middle of the base to the midale of the tip, the 
branche^ very few in number, parting similarly on the two 
sides. The costal is more arched than the inner margin, and 
where they can be made out the one or two anal veins seem 
to run to the margin ; but all the veins on the wing are 
exceedingly obscure. Length of wing 6*3 millim. ; breadth 
2'4 millim. 

Triassic beds near Fairplay, Colorado. 


III. On the Geneva hitherto proposed for Mesozoic Blattarue 

Brodie, in 1845, published figures of a considerable number 
of Mesozoic cockroaches, but named only one, which he 
referred to the genus Blaita* In 1852 Heer figured and 
named another under the equally broad generic name Blat-- 
tina. Westwood, in publishing in 1854 a considerable 
addition to our knowledge of the cockroaches of tfie English 
Mesozoic rocks, separated four somewhat peculiar forms under 
the generic term Biaitidium ; the rest were unnamed. Giebel, 
two years later, named a considerable proportion of Brodie’s 
and Westwood’s species ; while placing a considerable num- 
ber under Blatta and BlattinUy he divided the rest under three 
new genera — Rithma^ Elisamuy and Nethania — the last in- 
cluding the onl^ one of Westwood’s species of Blattidium 
which was noticed. On the other hand, Heer, in 1864, 
divided all the Mesozoic spcxjies between Blattina and Blat^ 
tidiumy placing in the latter all of Westwood’s imecies, 
together with all those referred to new genera by Giebel. 
Finally, a few years ago, E. Geinitz proposed for a Triassic 
species described hj him, and one previously published by 
Heer, the new generic term Mesoblatttna, 

There is no question that the forms described by West- 
wood, after eliminating the one separated by Giebel under 
the name of NethantUy form a very distinct group ; but none 
of the species since added to it belong here, so that 

Blattidium 

should stand much as first limited (though not described) by 
Westwood. Probably, however, it should be still further 
restricted by the elimination of B, achelousy Westwood. The 
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wings are exceedingly long and slender, particularly in B* 
symyrusj Westw. (which may be taken as the type), with 
nearly or quite parallel sides. The mediastinal vein termi- 
nates not far from tlie middle of the wing^ and sen^ out a 
multitude of crowded offshoots to the margin. The scapular 
vein unites in the basal third of the wing with the extemo- 
m^dian, and throws off rather distant oblique veins, first to 
the mediastinal and afterwards to the border. The extemo* 
median and internomedian veins have together several more 
or less forked very longitudinal branches, all of which appear 
to terminate on the apical margin, while the main anal vein, 
longitudinally oblique, extends nearly as far as the medias- 
tinal, and the outer half of the inner margin of the wing 
seems to have no veins falling upon it ; the veins of the an^ 
area run obliquely from the margin upward and outward to 
the main anal vein. 

As to the genera of Giebel, six species are placed by him 
in Riihma* two in Elisama^ and one in ^ethania. The 
species of Neihania is rather too uncertainly figured to deter- 
mine by the illustration alone where it belongs. The two 
species of 

Eusama 

figured by Brodie certainly belong together, and seem to con- 
stitute a natural genus. By the kindness of the Rev. Mr. 
Brodie 1 have seen the original of his pi. v. fig. 1 (Elisama 
Kneri of Giebel) and another specimen which seems to belong 
to E. minor j so that 1 can more fully characterize this genus. 
The mediastinal and scapular veins appear here to constitute 
one vein, and to occupy almost the entire upper half of the 
wing. The extemoroedian and intemomedtan veins fill the 
lower half between them with parallel veins, which at their 
origin curve at once strongly downward, and then run longi* 
tumnally to the apical margin, leaving only the meagrest 
possible space to tne anal area, which is indeed broken off 
from the two specimens I have seen, and does not appear in 
the figures puolished by Brodie. In addition, in both the 
species there is an abundant but imperfect cross-venation at 
the base of the extemomedian and intcrnomedian areas, and 
on the latter a large discoloured spot, which may of course be 
confined to these two species only. 

Rithma 

contains more incongruous material. I have myself recog- 
nized in the English species I have examined autoptical^ 
only one of the species referred to it, named R* Murchisoni 
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W Qiebel, and this is certainly to be referred to Mesoblaftina* 
Geinitz. R. ran^ficata is quite too imperfect to be considerea 
until better specimens occur. It is probable that R» antiqua 
should be s^arated from the others, and the same may be 
true of R. Weatwoodi. This leaves two species, fl. ipurJeo* 
cenaia and R. Morriaiy which agree well together^ ana repre- 
sent a group which seems to have flourished lu Mesozoic 
times, as I nave seen a number of species from the English 
Lias belonging to it ; and Blattina ibrmoaaj Heer, from 
Schambelen, and Blaiiina liaaina^ Gieb., figured by Brodie, 
also belong here. These wings are rounded wedge-shaped, 
with the amalgamated mediastinal and scapular area so lafgo 
as to occupy about half of the winff, the vein running in a 
slightly sinuous course to, or even b^ow, the tip. The anal 
area is generally pretty large, convez:^ ana filled with parallel 
veins, which terminate on tlie margin. The space between 
is divided about equally between the externomedian and 
intemomedian veins, which generally take a somewhat 
sinuous course, and fork with tolerable abundance, filling the 
space with graceful lines, spreading like (sinuous) rays of a 
fan. The genus is closely related to NeorthroblcUtina ol the 
American Trias, but differs from it in the much greater area 
covei^ by the amalgamated mediastinal and ecap^r Veins. 

The following described species may~be referred to it : — 


Bithmu yurbeccensh, Gleb. Faun. d. Vorw. iii. p. 819. Figured hj 
Westw. Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. Lond. x. pi. xinii. fig. 82. 

Lower Purbecks, Durdlestone Bay, England. 

Rithma Mcrriai, 

JiUkmn Morriaif Gieb. Faun. d. Yorw. iii. p. 819. Figured by Woeiw. 
Quart. Joum. Geol. Soc. Lond. x. |d. xvlii. fig. 84. 

Lower Purbecks, Durdlestone Bay, England. 

Rithma jbrmoaa, 

Heer. Lias Ins. Aarg. p. 15, pL H. tigs. 4J, 42: id. 
Urw. Schweiz, pi. vii. figs. 1, 1 5 

Lias, Schambelen, Switzerland. 

Rithma Uaaina* 

BlaUma Uaaina^ Gieb. Faun, d. Vorw. iii. p. 817. Figured by JBrodie 
Foss. Ins. Engl. pi. viii. fig. 12. ' 

Lower Lias of Wainlode, Strensham, England. 
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Mesoblattina, 

proposed by E. Geiuitz, as stated^ for two Liassic species of 
continental Europe, is a most prolific type, a considerable 
number of English Mesozoic forms falling her^ and among 
others, as remarked above, those figured by Westwood and 
described Giebel under the name of Rithma Murchisoni 
and R, antiqua. The former of these, as well as a consider* 
able number of new species, have been sent to me by Mr. 
Brodie. In this genus the basal sweep of the extemomedian 
and internomedian veins is very noticeable, following as they 
do the curve of the anal furrow before branching to fill the 
loT^er half of the wing. In this rcs{)ect they remind one 
strongly of Elisama ; but the wings are much slenderer than 
there, and, what is of more importance, the anal area is of 
the normal size, while next the humeral angle is seen a flat 
unveined field, so frequent in modern cockroaches. To this 
belong, among others, the following species : — 

Mesoblattina ijrotypa. 

Mesohlattina protupit^ Ocin. ZeitHcbr. deiitsch. geol. Gwellsch. 1880, 
pp. 51 0, 520, pi. xxii. fij?. 1. 

- - Li^ of Dobbertin, Germany. 

Mesoblattina angmtata. 

MesoUattina angmtatai Goia. Zeitschr. deuisch. geol. Gesollsch. 1880, 
pp. 519, 520. 

Biattina atigustata^ lieer, Viert. imturf. (Tosell. ZuricJi, ix. pp. 288- 
300, pi. fig. 6. 

Lias of Schambelen, Switzerland. 

Mesoblattina dobbertinensisj Gein. 

Mesoblattina dohhcrtincmisj Gein. Zcitschr. deutach. Oeol. Gesellsch. 
1884, p. 570, pi. xiii. fig. 1. 

Lias of Dobbertin, Germany. 

Mesoblattina Murckisoni, 

Bithma Murchisonif Gieb. Ins. d. Vorw. p. 310. Figured by Westw. 
Quart. Joum. Geol. Soc. Lond. x. pi. xviii. fig. 43. 

Lower Purbecks of Durdlestone Bay, England. 

Mesoblattina antiqua, 

Rithma antiquay Gieb. Ins. d. Vorw. p. 819. Figured by Westw. 
Quart. Joum. Geol. Soc. Loud. x. pi. xvii. fig. 10. 

Lower Purbecks of Durdlestone Bay, England, 

Mesoblattina elongata, 

Blatta tlongatuy Gieb. Ins. d. Vorw. p. 822. Figured by Westw. 
Quart. Joum. Geol. Boc. Loud. x. pi. xv. fig. 28. 

Middle Purbecks of Durdlestone Bay, England. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 

The Birds of Lancashire, By F. 8. Mitcebll. 

Post 8 VO. London : Van Voorst, 1885. 

Wk hail tho appearance of Mr. F. 8. MitchoU’s neat and exhanstivo 
little handbook on ^ The Birds of Lancashire ’ with great pleasure. 
Previous to the issue of this work we possossed no standard infor- 
mation of any kind in a coUeotive form respecting the avifauna of 
the vast district lying between the Bristol Channel and the Solway 
Plrth. This hiatus is keenly felt by those naturalists who have 
occasion to work out the distribution of birds in the British Islands. 
The west of England and tho whole of Wales have been much 
neglected by tho ** local naturalists ; ” but we hope that the careful 
ob^rvations mado by Mr. Mitchell will prove contagious, and that 
his useful handbook will bo followed by similar works dealing with 
the other western counties, until tho birds are as well known and 
their distribution as accurately doterminod as in the eastern 
counties. Without aspiiing to the protonsions of such works as 
Stevenson’s * Birds of Norfolk ’ or Gray’s * Birds of tho West of 
Scotland,* Mr. Mitchell’s handbook supplies us with much informa- 
tion which we fail to find in those more elaborate works. Wo 
allude to tho careful way in which the time oXjacriyal and tiio" 
date at which each species lays its eggs is'given — ^information which 
will be of the highest service to many a young naturalist in the 
noxHiem counties. Nor will tho numerous local names of birds be 
less welcome to many readers. Much valuablo information is given 
respecting the occurrence of wild fowl on tho coasts of a coun^ 
eminently suited to the requirements of such birds, which the shore- 
shooter will do well to study ; and many straight tips ” and quiet 
hints are given respecting tho modes by which they are captured ; 
whilst a considerable amount of interesting archeeological informa- 
tion is incorporated. The charming woodcuts by Whymper of the 
decoy pipes,” showing tho method by which the wary ducks are 
lured to their doom, are exceptionally realistic. In addition to 
numerous woodcuts tlie work is embeUished by two beautiful 
coloured plates by Keulemans, one of the Black-throated Wheatear 
(a bird which has hitherto only been mot with in the United King- 
dom in Lancashire), and tho other of the Wall-Creeper. Several 
occurrences of rare birds in the British Islands are here recorded 
af^arently for the first time ; and not a few interesting particulars 
are given concerning the habits of many species. We must doubt, 
howeter, the correctness of Mr. Mitchell’s assertion that the Star- 
ling is only single-brooded ^in tho adjoining county of York it 
certainly rears two, if pot three, broods in the season. Lancashire 
compares most favourably with other counties with regard to its 
avifauna, which we are told numbers 256 species. No loss than 
116 of these are givon as breeding within the limits of the county, 
Ann. (fe Mag, N. Hiat Ser. 6 . Vol xvi. 5 
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whilst 66 arc winter visitors and 76 occasional visitors. The range 
of each is carefully traced through the county, and the time of arrival, 
nidification, number of broods, number of eggs, comparative obun* 
dance, together with numerous notes of local interest and peculi- 
arities of habit, arc given. 

In short, Mr. Mitcholl has performed his task well, and has 
obviously been at much pains to render his information as complete 
and reliable as possible. I'he work will be welcome and useful to 
all who take an interest in British birds, and must prove indispen- 
Bid)le to the many north- country artisan-naturalists whose leisure 
time from toil in noisy mill or factory is spent in studying natural 
history in the suburbs of their crowded towns. We hope that 
provincial naturalists will not rest until every county not yet 
favoured with a handbook to its bird-life can boast of one planned 
with as much oaro and carried out w'ith as much completeness as 
the useful and interesting little volume before us. C. D. 


Memoirs of the Oeological Purvey of India, Palceontologia Indiea^ 
being Figures and Det^criptions of the Organic Itemains jh'ocured 
during the Progress of the Geological Survey of India, Published 
by order ol‘ His Excellency the Govern or-(kmeral of Tiidia in 
-- ^tlouncil. Bories x. Indian Tertiar^f and Post-Tertiary Verte- 
brata, — Vol. IH. Pert 1. Additional Siwalil Perissodactyla and 
Prohosddia, with 6 plates and 0 woodcuts. Part 2. Siwaltk 
and Narbada Bunodont Suhia, with 7 plates and 1 woodcut. 
Part 8 . Jiodents and new Ruminants from the Siwaliks^ and 
Synopsis of Mammalia^ with 1 plate and 8 woodcuts. Part 4. 
Siwalik Birds, with 2 plates. Part 6. Mastodon Teeth from 
Ferim Island, with 2 plates. By K. Ltdekkeb, B.A., F.G.S., 
F.Z.B. 4to. Calcutta ; Geological Survey OtHoe. liondon : 
Trubner & Co. 1 884. 

The Memoirs included in Mr. Lydekker's third volume of Indian 
Tertiary Vertebrata are varied in matter and vary in importance. 
We may say of the volume as a whole, that it makes an important, 
valuable, and welcome contribution to the knowledge of the subjects 
of which it treats ; and every anatomist will need to examine in 
detail the materials desoribed and discussed in the sucoeesively 
issued parts of the work. 

Part 1 opens with an account of Ac^ra(herium Blanfoi'di, founded 
on materials collected by Mr. W. T. Blanford in the £<ower Siwaliks 
of the extreme west of India. 

Upper molar teeth of two races of this rhinoceros are desoribed* 
which differ in size. Its affinities are with the Rhinoceros pahs- 
indicus, which, however* has the external surface of the molar teetli 
flatter. The bases of the two coli^ are in contact in R, paksindieus, 
and that species wants the tubercle at the entrance to the median 
valley. I^c distinction of A, Blanfordi from Rhinoceros sivalensis 
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is found in that species having the second costa of the molar teeth 
more prominent, in the anterior collie having no vertical groove 
on its posterior side, in the ante-crotchot of A, Blanfordi being 
absent, while the crotehct is relatively larger. The molar tooth of 
Aiceraikerium jHnmenie are distiiiguishod from those of A, Blanfordi 
by greater development of the buttress and costa, while the ante- 
crotdiet is less developed, and the posterior valley forms a deep pit 
instead of a slit. Figures aro given of the mandible, showing its 
general form, and indicating that the symphysis approximated to 
the characters of the /avan rhinocoros. 

The lower molars have a faint traco of an external cingulum. 
After comparing this Indian fossil with other species of rhinoceros, 
the author concludes that there is a strong presumption that it is 
an Aceraiherium^ though it is difhcult at present to establish distinc- 
tion from its American allies. The two racos are distinguished 
as fnajno and tntnus. Among European types it finds its nearest 
ally in A, inciifivum ; and tho Ithinoceros deemnemtis is thought to 
have been a descendant from the samo stock as Aceratherium Bktn- 
fordu 

Uipparion antihpinmi has a cranium referred to it from the 
Siwaliks of rerim Island, in which tho tooth exhibit the com- 
plete isolation of the anterior pillar characteristic of Uipparion, 
though the pillar is less elongated than in f he teeth referred to //. 
Theobaldi. Btill, the skull is only determined provisioriallyi and ia 
compared with II, (jracile, with tlie conclusion that the form of the 
posterior maxillary cavity establishes a specific distinction. Other 
teeth from Perim Island are described, and if they prove to belong 
to a new B|)ecies it may be named if, Feddeni, 

The remainder of tho memoir is devoted to Mastodons. Three 
tretalophodont species and two trilophodont spe^cies have been 
ali^ady described from the Biwoliks, and the author now indi- 
cates trilophodont types. Concerning the genealogy of the 
Elephants, it is observed that the presence of simple tetraoonodont 
premolars in some Mastodons suggests their descent from some 
ungolate with teeth of this type, in whioh premolars were as fully 
developed os molars ; atid that it is merely necessary to assume 
tho addition of an extra pair of columns in each of the true 
molars of the Bunodont Artiodoctyla to produce a dentition analo- 
gous to that of the simple^ toothed Mastodons. A variety of Afos- 
todon anguitidens named M, palasindicus is described from teeth. 
It has a tendency to a rather more complex structure of the molars 
than is usual in the European type, and there is a greater curvature 
of the borders of the crown in the third molar of the lower jaw, 
both these characters approximating towards M, pandiorUg, with 
which it is associated in the extreme western Imrder of India. 
Further descriptions aro given of teeth of Mastodon j^mtidionis, whioh 
is also closely allied to Mastodon angastideM, though the stnicture 
of the molars is more complex and the cement of the teeth is deve- 
loped. It apixjars to have survived to a later epoch than M. 
anguBtidons, being found in the Upper Biwaliks. 
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The third type of this group is the new species Trihphodon 
Fateonwi. The tooth differs from those of M.pandioni$ in its smooth 
enamel, low vertical ridges, wide transverse valley, and trefoil^* 
shaped dentine islets. 

Part 2 opens with a statement of the author’s conviction that 
the Indian species of Dinotherium must be maintained, and are not 
to be identified with the European type. 

Dr. Falconer’s divisions of the genus Ilippopoiamui^ named ffewa^ 
protodon and Tetraprotodon, are here unit^, and Leidy’s genus Cha^ 
ropsis is included with them in the genus Hippopotamus. Some 
account is given of crania of Hippopotamus sivalensis, in which the 
molar teeth vary in proportions ; and the author finds that a large 
series of vertebrse and limb-bones show distinctions from Uippapo* 
iamus amptiihius. The spinous process of the axis is higher, the odon- 
toid process blunter; the scapula has its long diameter shorter; 
the femur apparently includes two types ; the astragalus is longer 
than in IL amphibius and approximates to the pigs. 

A small hippopotamus from Burma, named by Falconer and 
Cautley Hexaprotodon iravaticus, is distinguished from H. sivalensis 
by the shorter symphysis and the greatly diminished interval be- 
tween the canines, in which characters it makes a nearer approach 
to the pigs than any other hippopotamus. The species H. nama^ 
dicus was referred to by Falconer as larger than H. amphibius or 
JJ^siyalensis. It has only been obtained from the Narbadas, and 
the author observes that the crania" referred by Falconer to H. pales-, 
indious might with equal reason be referred to //. mmadicus^ and 
describes a mandible. H. palasindicus presents a singular type of 
mandible, the jaw being that of a HsxaproMon in process of con- 
version into a Tetra 2 }rotodony the middle incisors being forced 
inwards and greatly r^uced in sisse by the development of the first 
and third incisors. The H. iravatieus is the most generalized Indian 
species, and steps of successive modification are exhibited by the 
sjiecies H. sivalensis, H. fuimadims, and //. palcsindicus, at iMst as 
shown in the increased shortouing of tho symphysis of the mandible. 
H. amphibius in length of symphysis rather exceeds the Narbada 
hippopotamus, its inner incisors ore large and tho outer ineisors 
sm^ ; but in H. libsriensis the small outer incisor has disappeared. 

The representatives of swine among the Biwalik rocks are referred 
to the genera 8us, Hippohyus, Sanitherlum, and Hyotherium, An 
interesting summary of modifications of the genus Sus precedes the 
description of Indian speoies. Sm giganteus of Falconer and Cautley 
is desoribed from specimens of crania, dentition, and mandible, so as 
to show its differeuoos from 8. scrofa, 8. cristatus, 8. barbatus. The 
third and fourth premolars of this species are wider and stouter 
than the corresponding teeth of most existing pigs ; but the struc- 
ture is similar to that of the premolars of Tetraconodon. Sus tUan is 
a now species founded on mandible, cranium, teeth, and limb-bones, 
ami is regarded as distinct from 8. giganUus. The first and seooud 
molars are of narrower and more elongated type than in that spedos; 
but whether it is distinct fi'om the European types may admit of 
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ttome doubt, and it is stated that 8. titan in the struotare of its 
lower premolars is intermediate between the mandible referred to 
8*g%y(mteuB and the fossil European pigs. Another species is named 
Sub FaUontri^ and although the name is new it is adapted to some 
well-known materials. Its cranium approximates to that of the 
living 8, harbatuB of Borneo, though the living species has the palate 
more produced behind the third molar tooth ; and this fossil is well 
distinguished from most of the other fossil spedos by the structure 
of its molars, which are of complex character. In this structure it 
makes an approximation to PhacoehofruB, especially in its last 
lower molars, which might be converted into those of PhacochceruB 
if ^e main columns were isolated and reduced to the size of the 
aedessory columns. In another direction the teeth of this species 
approximate to the still more complex molars of UippohyuB. Sub 
hyBudricuB is a fourth species, figured by Falconer, known from 
ample materials, which indicate that it is distinct from living pigs in 
having larger and stouter premolars, which somewhat approximate 
to those of the African river-hogs, and in having the molars of the 
male wider with lower crowns. The lost upper molars have a 
conspicuously developed dngulum. A fifth species is Sub punja- 
hiemiB^ known from a mandible. It was a diminutive pig, no larger 
than the existing pigmy hog of Nepaul, of which it is supposed to 
be the ancestor. It was about as largo as a hare. 

IlippohyuB BtvalenBiB is described from the cranium and mandible; 
which make some approximation to Hyothej'mm;^ ihOugh the struc- 
ture of the molars is much simpler. The true molars somewhat 
resemble those of HippopotemuB, but have the longitudinal and trans- 
verse volleys equally developed. The molars may also be compared 
with those of Hemimeryx or Ilyopotamus, 

Samiherium SchJwjintweiti of Von Meyer is identified with the 
Sub puBilluB of Falconer. This genus has a well-marked cingulum 
which distinguishes it from JlippohyuB, and in several respects it 
makes an approximation to Sub, 

Byotherium is another genus of Von Meyer's hitherto somewhat 
loosely identified, which the author recognizes in India. The species 
H\ BcindunsiB IB known from a few molar teeth. In HyothBrium 
European spedmons show that the oanines* and lower incisors are 
but little specialized. 

Teiraconodm maynuB is a Siwalik type only known from molars 
an^ mandible. 

LUiriodon^ which occurs in the Middle Miocene of Europe, is 
represented by two species in the Siwaliks. It was referred to the 
genus TamnAB by Falconer, and classed with the Bunodont Buinaby 
Lartet. The spedes L. peniapoiamicB is closely allied to the Euie- 
p^u form ; but the second spedes, L, Theohaldi^ is smaller and 
distinguished by having the transverse valley wider and more open, 
and by wanting obliqnc ridgjes running from the anterior and 
posterior cingula to the summits of the main ridges. The memoir 
concludes with a list of writings upon the fossils described. 

In the third jiart aie desoriptions of a few rodents from the 
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Biwtilik beds. Wmcmyn sivatenns is known from mandibles and a 
oalcaneum, and appears to be distinguished from living species by 
the relative size and breadth of the molar tooth. The i^orcupiAes 
are represented by a mandible named Hystrix eivalensis. Com- 
parisons are made to distinguish it from H, cristaUt and i/. hirsuii- 
roitris^ as well as to show ii» relations with other fossil species. A 
youTig cranium is also figured which probably belongs to the same 
species. Then follow supplementary notes on ruminants. First 
t^e Cervue latidens of a previous volume is redescribed as Oreae ? 
latidens, with the conclusion that the dentition indicates a large 
antelope nearly equal to the eland, having marked affinity with 
Ortae and less oonspicuous affinity with Tragooeros and PaCoeoryx, 
An upi>er molar is similarly referred with doubt to the genus Pales- 
on/x. Other remains are considered to indicate the genus Bosei/i- 
phus. l^ragulm ftivahnsis is a Biwalik t 3 q)e known from its teeth, 
and the author finds no difference but size to separate the fossil 
from existing species, though such slight variation as exists makes 
somo approach to Moschue, Moschua is a genus indicated with 
doubt bn the evidence of a promolar, and it is remarked that it is 
impossible to distinguish this tooth from that of the musk-deer 
except by its smaller size. 

The genus Cervua, enlarged to include the various subgonera, 
yields two new species. Ce7*vti$ Bimplicukia closely a))proache8 in 
tooth-characters to Cervua axis^ having the necks of the crowns of 
the true molars on different levels; but in the living species the 
third upper premolar is relatively shorter, tho outej part of the 
fourth premolar rathor loss symmetrical, and tho true molars rela- 
tively wider. Cervna tnplfdens is nearly allied to tho C. Davidi- 
anus, llioy have strongly marked costm on thoir outer surfaces, 
and the crowns are higher than those of Gervus aimpUddme. A 
third species, Cervua aivalcenday is represented by teeth resembling 
those of C. DuvauceUi^ but having more rugose enamel, a distinct 
cingulum, and a smaller accessory column in the molar teeth. 

Then succeeds a useful synopsis of the Biwalik and Narbada 
Mammalia, with references to the original descriptions and to 
tho previous parts of the present work. Advantage is taken of 
this recapitulation to very the nomenclature of some of the types. 

Part 4 is devoted to tho Biwalik birds, somo of which have 
already been described by Mr. William Davies. Among these is tho 
PelecanuB Cauthyi, founded on the distal extremity of a left ulna. 
Although the comparisons have shown it to be distinct from suoh 
s]>ecies as were available for comparison, the author regards the 
name as provisional, since existing species remain with which no 
comparison can be made. 

A second species is the Peleoanua aivalenaie, also founded on the 
distal extremity of an ulna, and for similar reasons the name is 
regarded as provisional. PhdlacrocorM: is known from a meta- 
tarsus, and is almost undistinguishable from P. carbe of New Zealand. 
Leptoptilua Fidcxmeri is founded on various romains, which also 
appear to the author to make tho name provisional. An indetor- 
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minate cervical vertebra is regarded as indicating a Hiwulik stork 
or allied form. The genus Mergus is quoted with doubt on the 
evidence of a cervical vertebra. Stnithio asiatiem was an ostrich 
closely allied to the existing species, and the author doubts whether 
the slight differences in their cervical vertebrte can be of more than 
individual or varietal value ; so that this species is regarded as pro- 
visional. 

The Dromcaus slvaUtisis has since been withdrawn by the author 
on the ground that the bones must be referred to an Artiodactylate 
mammal. 

Part 5 is devoted to Mastodon teeth from Perim Island. They 
comprise the first and last upper true molars of Mastodon pandionis^ 
and the second right upper true molar, upper milk-molars, and 
penultimate lower molar of Mastodon perimensis; and having 
described these teeth in detail, the author regards it as evident that 
the tetralophodont iUT. perimemis is a more specialized form than 
the trilophodont M, pandionis. In order to convert the teeth of 
the latter into the former type it is necessary that the anterior 
accessory columns should be less developed, so that the valleys 
would be more open. A fourth ridge should bo developed in the 
intermediate molars, and a fifth ridge and double talon in the last 
molar. Both species have cement in the valleys. It is considered 
as likely that Mastodon sivalensis is a descendant from the stock of 
Mastodon pandionis, and it is thought nrobable that Mastodsm. pan^ 
dionis and Mastodon pentelici are both branches from the older 
stock of Mastodon angustidens. 

In this volume a considerable mass of material is made known 
and illustrated by figures, which for the most part are cxceUont ; 
and it is a great gain to paleontology for naturalists to be in 
possession of the author's descriptions. Admirable in many ways, 
the work suffers from tlie disjointed manner in which the growth 
of material has caused the parts to be issued ; and some of the 
descriptions rather convoy tho impression of unnecessary haste in 
publishing what might perhaps have been perfected by fiiller con- 
sideration. lliere is an appearance of desiring to leave nothing 
for tliose who may come hereafter, and yet at the same time to leave 
open a way for retiring from positions which future research may 
mske untenable, Many of the species instituted by the author 
seem to us to be founded on characters which would justify us in 
extending to them tho term provisional, which so often ^aracterizes 
species founded by others. Bpaco might sometimes have been 
gained which could with advantage have been taken for more ex- 
tended dcsoripiion. Not but what the descriptions are excellent in 
theft* way, only they could in many coses have been fuller with 
advantage. The author’s strong interest is rather with what may 
be tmrm<^ genetic comparisons. He has done much to unravel tho 
affinities of species by ooinparing them with existing and fossil 
allies ; and the speculations on descent of speoios are usually justi- 
fied by the nature of the materials and tho interest of the problems 
involved. But suggestive as this pursuit of evolution undoubtedly 
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i», ita value is alwaya in proportion to the degree to which evidence 
has been previously elaborated by laborious desoriptions and com- 
parative figures. The author's mental attitude rather disposes him 
to write ^r those who have already written on similar subjects, 
than for the many who might become students. But even in this 
he has impressed his own individuality on his work in his own way, 
and we take that work with much gratitude for the labour, ability, 
and research which it manifests. 


Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India. Palmniologia Irnlica^ 
being Figures and Descriptions of the Organic Remains procured 
during the ptrogreHS of the Geological Survey of India. Published 
by order of His Excellency the Govornor-Gcnoral of India in 
Council. Berios iv. Vol. I. Part 4. The Labyrinthodont from 
the Bijori Group. By R. LvnwKKEii, B.A., F.G.B., F.Z.8. With 
4 plates. Galcuttii : Geological Survey Offtoo. London : Triibner 
& Co. 1885. 

The Labyrinthodont which gives a title to this memoir is a now 
generic typo named by the author Qondwanosaui'us bijoriensis. Tlio 
name is taken from the geological series, Gondwana system, in 
which it occurs, and the Bijori group, an upper subdivision of the 
same series in thaSatpyra district. The preservation is not all that 
could be desired, the bones having disappeared from the exposed 
portions of the specimen. The skull is about the size of that of the 
well-known hoxomnva Allmanni^ and is shown to be labyrinthodont 
by the structure of the teeth, a parietal foramen, the presence of 
epiotic cornua, and the structure of the thoracic shield. Only in 
the region of the epiotic bones is there a trace of external surface, 
and there the ornament is closely pitt^. The exoccipital region 
appears to show no trace of the characteristic Bmi)hibian exoccipital 
condyles, a obaraoter not without importance in determining the 
olassifioatory position of this animal and its allies. The author 
relies mainly upon the figures to convoy a conception of the form, 
proportions, and slrnoturo of the skull, and the relations of ita 
several elements. The outline was triangular, with a rounded 
muzzle, the length to the breadth being as two to three. The orbits 
are ovaJ, separated by the diameter of an orbit, and are in the 
posterior half of the cranium. The parietal foramen is just behind 
the eyes. An oval plate, whioh has the aspect of a perforation in 
the cranial bone, occurs on each side of tho foramen. The author 
regards this as a bony pedicle ; but having only the figure to jtfilge 
from, it appears to us to be an indication of minute temporal fossa* 
and if so is not entirely without interest as bearing upon the alfini* 
ties of tho group. In the pre-orbital region there is on one side a 
slight depression, thought to indicate a small lyra. The nares 
appear to have been near the extremity of the snout. On the 
palatal aspect there is a similar absence of bony elements ; but a 
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large median element is determined as parasphonoid, on each side of 
which are bones that appear to be pterygoids. The vomer and 
palatine are regarded os forming the arrow-head-shaped anterior 
exposed part of the palate. The mandible is long, straight, and 
diminishes in depth anteriorly from the condyle. An oval man- 
dibular foramen is described on the middle of the under surface of 
the jaw. The teeth are imperfect. One or two palato-vomerine 
teeth remain, and the maxilla and dentary part of the mandible 
each carry a row of small, close-sot, sharp, subcylindrical teeih^ which 
extend back to the orbits. The dentine is simply plicated. Some 
larger teeth appear to have boon placed behind the palatal teeth. 
The vortobral column is only known from an imperfect cast. The 
notochord is represented by a hirge cylinder, somewhat constricted in 
the middle of each centrum ; the intervertebral foramina appear from 
the figure to have been exceptionally long. The author finds that 
each vertebra consisted of a bony neural arch, from which a bony 
plate descended on each side and joined the median ventral portion, and 
he sees in this structure an analogue of the vertebr® of Archegosawrus 
and Euchirosaurus, Each centrum is supposed to support parts of 
two neural arches. There are impressions of fifteen ribs, which 
have the/usuul expanded extremities and double head. The tho- 
racio shield is well preserved, though the central plate is imperfect 
posteriorly. It is ornamenti^ with radiating sculpture, most deve- 
loped in front. It has the usual long rhomboidal form. . Tlie lateral 
plates overlap the anterior part of the median plate and terminate 
posteriorly in a sharp process, beyond which another small shield is 
found. The dermal scutes appear to have had tho^form of oats, and 
wero arranged in oblique rows, forming a chevron pattern, with the 
angle forward, along the length of the specimon. The notoohordal 
character of the vortobral column, with minor ossifications in the 
centrum, and the simply plicate dentine distinguish this type from 
all the large labyrinthodonts except Archegosaurus ; and it differs 
from that genus in the breadth of the interorbital spaoe, development 
of the opiotio cornua, in wanting a post-artioular process of the 
mandible, which, on tho other hand, has an internal articular 
buttress ; and it further differs in having the rami of the mandible 
anchylosed, in having large palato-vomerino teeth, with a few man- 
dibular tusks forming an inner series near tho symphysis, and in 
having the summits of the neural spines expanded from front to 
back and transversely. The author is disposed to refer the genus 
to the Arohegosauridm, and it is supposed to be a more specialized 
type than Archegosaurus, and of aquatic habit ; its geological age 
is mobably Permian. 

Ilie memoir concludes with a list of writings on Labyrinthodonts 
published since 1874. It is an excellent monographi daborated in 
the author’s best manner. 


Afiii, dSf NLag, N, Hist, Ser» 8* Vol* xvi* 
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MIBCELLANEOUS. 

A long-tongued Pteropine Bat from West Africa. 

By Dr. H. A. Pagenstbohek. 

Megaloghssus Wcermanniy nov. gon. ot spec. 

Long-tongued fruit-eating Bats have not hitherto been found 
further west than the Himalayas. Our Museum (Hamburg) has 
just received ono through M. Soyaiix, from Lsibango-Fann in 
Gaboon. This great change in our zoogeographical experience justi- 
flos a preliminary communication. 

Our animal belongs to Dobson’s second group of the Macroglossi : 
— “ Second finger with a distinct claw ; intermaxillary bones united 
in front.” It has the full dentition with|-f— J + ^ on each side. 
If Melonycteris had not been separated from Macroghmutt the pre- 
sent species might also liavo been left in Macrogloatfus. Ip size and 
in some of its chaructors it is intermediate between these two 
genera ; but in other points it departs more from Macroylossus than 
Melonycteris. The tail, wanting in Mthnycteris.f has here two 
vertebroD more than in Macroglossas, The membrane on the foot, ori- 
ginating in Macroghssus from the fourth too and in Melonycteris from 
the third, originates here with narrow bands from the third and 
second. The muzzle is still simpler than in either genus; the 
second promolar, both above and below, projects beyond the others ; 
two poBterior'^)alatal foMs are divided, as in MelonycUriSi while 
they ai’o not so in Macroglossns* As tho tongue is as long as in the 
much larger Mdtni/cteris melnnops^ Dobs, (alhoseapttlatus, Bamsay), 
and at the same time broad, 1 propose tho generic name of Megalo- 
glossus. 

The species is dark brown, rather lighter on the body; total 
length from tho muzzle to the interfcmoral membrane 90, of the 
forearm 45, of the third finger 80 millim. 

The species will be fully described and figured in the supplement 
to the Annual Beport on the Museum for 1885. — Zool. Anzeigery 
April 27, 1885, no. 103, p. 245. 

On Hit Mode of Development of Cantharis vesicatoria. 

By M. H. Beaukeoarj). 

After three years of investigations I have tho satisfaction of being 
able to present to tho Academy the solution of a question which has 
hitherto remained a mystery. It has been attempted in vain to 
ascertain w^here Cantharis vesimtoria was developed, and whence 
oame those dense masses of insects which annually settle upon tho 
esh trees and completely strip them of their leaves. 

When, in tho courso of the investigation that I have undertaken 
upon the tribe Yesicantia, I came to the question of the develop- 
ment of the Cantharisy M. Lichtenstein, of Montpellier, had succeeded 
by artificial rearing in demonstrating that Uie Cantharis passes 
through the various stages of hypermetamorphosisy and that its larvm 
live upon honey. As he had only published very succinct desenp- 
tions, unaccompanied by figures, of the various states of the insect, I 
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was obliged to repeat these artificial breedings for myself. My 
experiments succeeded. 

I then made excavations wit :i the purpose of collecting the pseudo- 
chrysalis, the form under which the Oantharis winters. I soon found 
pseudochrysalides very’^ liko those of which 1 was in search, but which, 
on exclusion, furnish^ me with Cerocoma Sehreheri^ a vesicant beetle, 
the mode of development of which was also unknown. I had the 
honour to communicate these results to the Academy at its meeting 
of2J8t July, 

At the end of that year, in the beginning of December, I was 
enabled by the liberality of the Municipal Council to undertake 
another journey into the departments of Vaucluso and Gard. I 
returned to Aramou, when 1 had found the Cerocoma, I was 
attracted to that place by tbe exceptional abundance of the Cantha- 
rides. This locality is near Avignon. Homo sandhiUs, which were 
worked some years jig(» and then abandoned, are frequented by 
numerous Hymenoptera, and form an excellent investigation-ground. 

In the same moiuid in which I had found tho Cerocoma^ I col- 
lected, at a depth of more than 1 metre in the wall, some psendo- 
chrysalides of largo size and of a pale-straw colour, which! noticed 
in my book of observations ns rescmbliiig in their various characters 
those which I had obt ained in my^ artificial roarings. These pseudo- 
chrysalides were found in tho midst of an innumerable quantity of 
cells of a HymenopUuon which 1 was able to determine^ Voltetes 
signata^ and in tho vicinity of cells of three or four times the size of 
another species of CoUetes^ the exclusion of which I have not yet 
obtained. 

On my return to Poiis with my booty 1 had the mortification to 
see a certain number of my pseudochrysalides gradually wither 
away, so that in tho month of May T had only two loft in good con- 
dition. At this period no appreoiable change had taken place, when, 
on the ]2tli May, the integument of one of my pseudochrysalides 
split upon the hack, and I saw issue from it a larva (tho third larva 
of the Vesicanlin), which, after three or four days of activity, fell 
into complete torpor. On the 2Cth May my larva changed into a 
pupa, and 1 could then, from tlio characters of the antennae, head, 
and prothorax, assure myself that this time I was not in presence 
of tbe Cerocoma j and my anxiety became extreme. I compared it 
with the pup® of Cantharides which I had artificially reared and 
preserved ; there seemed to me to be no difference between tbe two 
forms. The following are the successive modifications that I ob^ 
served. 

The eyes acquire a brown and then a black tint ; by degrees tbe 
mandibles become coloured ; a very slight iridescent tint appears 
upon the head and then upon the prothorax. On tho 5lh of June 
the forehead and the articulations of the legs were coloured brown. 
The high temporaturo of the last few days assisting, the transforma* 
tion was soon complete ; the iridescent coloration gave place to a 
brown tinge imd then to green, and I found myself in presence of a 
Oantharis. The individud is a male. 

To sum up, 1 found the Oantharis in the midst of the cells of 
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yarions OoJUte$; it livea, therefore, in the laryal state at the 
expense of those Hymenoptera. 

Several reflexions deserve to be recorded here upon this matter : — 

1. The pseudoehrysalides, which 1 found in considerable numbers* 
were not enclosed in the cells of the H}nnenoptera, but lay in their 
vicinity, in tho sand. My roarings give me the reason of this fact, 
—I have always found (and M. lichtonstein had also pointed this 
out) that the second larva of the Cantharis, after exhausting its 
provision of honey, buried itself in the soil, to become converted 
there into the x)Beudochrysali8. Things go on ih nature as in mv 
experimental tubes, and 1 find the pseudochrysalis among tho sand* 
at a greater tor less distance from the cell in which the larva lived 
as a parasitV. This is a distinctive peculiarity which also belongs to 
the Ceroci^na^ and constitutes an important difierontiul character 
with regard to the mode of development of Sitaris and Stenoria. 
The lat^r remain to the close of their evolution within the colls of 
which they have taken possession, and it is in these cells that we 
find these pseudoclirysalides. Tho larvffi of Cantharis, like those of 
Cerocoma, are sufficiently powerfully armed to explain easily how, 
after having exhausted the provision of honey, they succeed in 
perforating the very thin wall of the cells of the Colleteg in order to 
bury themselves in the sand. 

2. I think 1 may repeat with regard to Cant^taria what I said of 
Oiroeoma^ . 1 have found the psoudoohrysalis of CaniJiaria in the 
midst of tho cells of ffollttea; but I do not think that these Hyme* 
noptera are the only ones capable of nourishing tho parasitic larvm. 
The various subterraneous Hymenoptera which provide their larvie 
with a pasty honey may be iudifierently tho hosts of these parasites, 
and in proof of this I have the artificial roarings. M. Lichtenstein 
succeeded in roaring tho larvo) of GanOiaris by feeding them on the 
honey of Oeratina, I have also succeeded by means of the honey 
of Megachile and that of Oamia tridentata. 

3. It seems probable, considering the comparatively small size of 
the cells of Colletea aignata^ that, in order to arrive at its full deve- 
lopment, tho OaniharU must oonsumo the honey of several cells. It 
is easy to understand that this may be the case when one knows 
the voracity with which the lorvec of this insect devour honey and 
the activity that they display. 

In ooiiclasion, I shall record an experiment that I have made (at 
the purpose of destroying onoe for all the idea put forward by 
Nentwioh, who asserts that the vesicating power of the Oantharidca 
is only developed after copulation. I have already shown that the 
oantharidine has its chief locality in the generative organs ; and I 
have taken advantage of an opportunity that occurred to me of 
studying the action of those organs, with perfect certainty that there 
had been no copulation* since the insect had attained the perfect 
state undm: my own eyes. I therefore removed the generative 
organs from the insect on the 7th June at II o’clock in the mornings 
and applied them immediately upon my forearm after the methA 
which I have already indicate. At 6 o’clock in the evening the 
apparatus was removed* and a considerable vesicle was soon deve- 
This experiment can leave no doubt as to the error committed 
by Neutwidi. — JSsndut, June 8, 1885* p. 1472. 
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y\W.'—RemarTea on the GeMraphicql DUtribtUion of the 
LaoertUia, By G. A. Boulenqbb. 

In the present article I do not intend to ^ive a detailed account 
of the geographical distribution of Lizards — a work which 
has to M postponed until the revision of all the genera and 
species is completed. But, general as these notes are, they 
vnll, I trust, M sufficient to establish an important fact, viz. 
the very great deference between the geographical distribu- 
tion of lizards and that of other groura of reptiles, and 
eqiedally of the Batrachians, of whose ustribution 1 have 
lat^* treated. 

The accounts hitherto given of the geographical distribu- 
tion of reptiles were founded upon material chiefly derived 
from works of Dumdril and Bibron and of Gray. It has 
already been pointed out how artificial many of the syste- 
matic groups adopted by these authors are, and I have 
recently endeavoured to replace them by a more natural 
arrairgement. No one will deny that a classification based 
on bsteological as well as ezteii^. characters must lead to a 
better unc^tanding. of the affinities of animals — affinities 
whiidi are so frequently concealed under superficial appear- 
ances. 

• Cal. Bate. OrnJ. &c. p. 106. 

Ann. (& Mag. tf. Hist. Ser. .5. Vol. xvi. 
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If we attempt to divide the globe as to its Batrachian 
fauna, two primary divisions present themselves, viz. a 
northern zone, eomprising the PalsBarctic and Nearctic Regions, 
and an equatorial southern zone. But for Lizards we have 
to draw a line from pole to pole, forming the Old World 
and Australia on the one hand, and America on the other, 
into primary divisions. And, proceeding to further sub- 
division, we find that the Ethiopian and Oriental or Indian 
Regions, which in their Batrachians arc so closely related, have 
little in common as regards Lizards ; whilst, on the contrary, 
the Oriental and Australian, so widely different in their 
Batrachians, are extremely similar. We find also that the 
Palaearctic or Europaao- Asiatic, the Batrachian fauna of which 
is so well characterized and without any affinity whatever to 
the Ethiopian, bears the closest resemblance to the latter 
region, differing only in the absence of various types which 
flourish in the tropical and subtropical zones. However, 
before proceeding to further remarks as to this division^ I 
must give a synopsis of the ranges of the various families 
into which I have divided the order Lacertilia. 

The two families Geckonidee and Scincidee may be left out, 
aSy-^being composed of a very large number of genera which 
are distributea over tlic whole of the warmer parts of the 
world, they may be termed cosmopolitan. We must notice, 
however, that they both agree in being scantily represontea 
in South America and abundantly in Australia. Dismissing 
also the small family Eublepharidas. the extraordinary distri- 
bution of which (West Africa, Southern Asia from the 
Euphrates to Bengal, and Central America) is unparalleled, 
we retain the following families^ which, owing to their more 
restricted range, throw greater light upon the subject. They 
may be divided into two groups : A. Small families, having a 
naiTOW range ; B. Large ana more widely distributed fami- 
lies 

A. Urophtidee. Madagascar. 

PugopodidoB, Australia. 

Xenosauridm, Central America. 

Zionwridm. South Africa and Madagascar. 

AnieUidcB. California. 

Helodermatidm. Mexico. 

XantmiidcB. California, Central America, and Cuba. 

OerrhoBauridoe. Africa and Madagascar. 

Anelytropidm, Africa. 

Dibamiam, New Guinea. 

B. Agami^. Most abundantly represented in the East 

Indies, less so in Australia, still less in Africa and 
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Asia north of the Himalayas. Absent from Mada* 
gascar and New Zealand. 

Iguanidm, America. Two genera in Madagascar, and 
another in the Fiji Islands. 

Anauidoi. The bulk of this family occupies Central 
America and the West Indies, spreading to North 
and South America. One genus in Europe 

and the Mediterranean district, another {Pseudopus) 
represented by one ^ecics in the Mediterranean dis- 
trict and one in the Ehasia Hills. 

Varanidoi. Africa (excl. Madagascar), Oriental Region 
to Asia Minor, Australia. 

Teiidm. America. 

Amphislmnidip, Tropical and subtropical America, 
Africa (excl. Madagascar), and the Mediterranean 
district. 

Lacertidce. Africa (excl. Madagascar), Europe, Asia, 
few in the East Indies. 

Ghamodeontidoi. Africa, most abundant in Madagascar, 
one species, identical with a North African, extending 
to India and Ceylon. 

Passing now to an examination of the relationships be- 
tween the various parts of the globe as to their Lizard-faunas 
we must first establish the two great primaiy divisions which 
have been alluded to above, and which, in accordance with 
Mr. Sclatcr’s nomenclature*, 1 will term the Neogean and 
PalcBogean Realms. The fonner is characterized by the prcr 
sence of the Tguanidie, Teiidae, and abundance of Anguidae ; 
the latter by Agamidas, Varanidae, Lacertidas, and Cliaiuie- 
leontidas. This division is the more natural, as we find in 
both realms, within their respective families, a repetition of 
the same forms having adapted themselves to similar condi- 
tions. Few more striking examples of parallel series of forms 
can be found than the femilies Agamidao and Iguanidce, oi 
the Lacertidm and Teiida3. Buch parallel series occur in 
almost every division of the animal kingdom: among the 
Batrachia we have the Arcifora and the Firmisternia ; among 
the Chelonia the Cryptodira and the Pleurodira ; and there 
can be no doubt that tlie indications furnished by the range 
of such analogous large groups are of the greatest importance 
in tracing tlie relationships of the faunas of the various {larts 
of the world. 

The Neogean Realm may, in this summary review, be 
described in few words. Its fauna is very uniform as 


Joimi. Liau, Sue. ii. 1857| p. 130. 
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regards groups of higher rank, and the changes from the centre 
towards the rTorth and South are veir gradual. And it is note- 
worthy that the Central- American muna (of which the North- 
Amencan is but an offshoot) presents a greater variety of 
types than South America ; thus it possesses representatives 
of every one of the eleven families which occur in the realm, 
viz. UeckonidfiB, Eublepharida3, IguanidsB, Xehosaundis, 
AnguidsB, Aniellidaa, Helodermatidae, Xantusiida, Teiidse, 
AmphisbcBnidaa, and Scincidsc; whereas South America lacks 
the small groups Eublepharidse, Xenosauridse, Aniellid», 
Helodermatidm, and Xantusiides. As the greater abundance 
and variety of forms of the Anguidse occurs in the northern 
half and the West Indies, and the reverse is the case as re- 
gards tlie I'eiidaj (especially with reference to variety of 
genera) and the AmphisbajnidsB, we may safely draw the 
boundary-line between two regions or subregions, as it may 
be thought fit to term them, at the Isthmus of Panama, the 
West Indies being comprised with the northern region. 
Lizards range only as far north as British Columbia {Get- 
rhonotua coBTuleua) ^ Minnesota (Eumeces aeptentrionalia)^ and 
Massachusetts {Eumecea faaciaiua) ; whilst they have pene- 
Itated to the Straits of Magellan {Liolwmua magellanicua). 

In thelollowing remarks on the Palcaogean Realm Wallace’s 
zoo-geographical division is followed, with the view of exami- 
ning how far it agrees with the facts dcduciblc from the 
distribution of the Lacertilia. 

1. 2'he Palcparctic Region. — There is no more reason for 
separating this region from Tropical Africa than there is for 
separating North from Tropical America. Its chief character 
is the abundance of Lacertidas, which group is also richly 
represented, by identical or closely allied genera, throughout 
the continent of Africa. In the Oriental Kegion they disap- 
pear, being eastwards represented only by the aberrant genus 
Tachydromua^ which is an Oriental form. 

In Europe and the Mediterranean district Anguidee occur, 
represented by two genera, viz. Anguia. which has its nearest 
ally in OphiodeB of South America, and Paeudopua (of which 
a second species is found in the Khasia hills), closely related 
to Ophioaawrua of North America. The occurrence of these 
Ammcan types is analogous to that of the Batrachian genus 
Hyh in the same region, and the fact that the Khasia hills 
are also the home of a distinct species of that genus is ex- 
tremely remarkable ; but this is the only analogy that can be 
foiind between the Batrachian and Lacertilian faunas of the 
Palasarctic Begion. The Mediterranean districts of Africa and 
Asia, as well as the tract extending to North-western India, 
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are characterised by a mingling of European and Ethiopian 
forms, with, however, strong predominance of the latter — the 
true Lacertos being outnum^red by such forms as Eremias^ 
Acanthodactylusy &c., and the families Agaraidse, Amphis- 
bcenidee, and Chamceleontidsa being represented by a greater or 
less number of secies. The homogeneity of the desert-fauna 
which extends from North-west Africa to Sind is striking ; 
not only the genera remain nearly the same, but even some of 
the (mroies are identical throughout or but slightly modified. 

Amcan forms, such as the Lacertoid genera Eremias and 
Soapteiraj penetrate into Central Asia and Mongolia; the 
genim Phrynocephalua^ so characteristic of that district, is but 
a slightly modified form of the African Agama. fey the 
abundance of these types, and by the absence of the genus 
Laoerta^ mA the Anguidos, the interior of Asia differs strongly 
from Europe, without showing any relationship to the Oriental 
legion ; its character is essentially African. The Manchu- 
rian Subregion shows a decided preponderance of Indian 
forms, as is rendered especially apparent by the presence of 
several species of the genera uecko and Tachydromus. which 
are otherwise restricted to the eastern parts of the Oriental 
Region, extending far into the Indian archipel^o, but not 
rangin^west of Bengal Japan, with the widely-distributed 
genus Eumeces and the genera Oecko and Toumydromus^ is 
without any affinity whatever to the Palsearctic Region— a fact 
in accordance with the distribution of Ophidians, as shown 
Dr. Gunther t, but different from that of Batrachians. 
The Manchurian Subregion is therefore to be included in the 
Oriental Region. The northern limit of the Lacertilia in Asia 
is still to be ascertained ; in Europe they are known to occur 
as far as Lwkpd (Looerto nivipara and Angutsfragilis). 

2. The Ethiopian Region. — ^The affinity between this and 
the preceding region is so great, and the passage between the 
two so ^adual, that it is hardly possible to mraw any satis- 
factoy Doundaiy-line: should such a boundary have to be 
traced, the southern limit of the Sahara appears to be the 
most natural. The south of the African continent exhibits by 
far the most varied Lizard-fauna, no less than ten families 
(viz. Geckonid^ Agamidss, Zonuridss^ Varanidse, Amphis- 
brnnidsd, Lacertito, Gerrhosauridm, Scmcida, Anelytropida, 
and Chamseleontidm) being represented, the smaller of which 

♦ A single species, Lacerta ranges fisr to the east in Northern 

Asia, its presence beinx recorded in Amoorland ; how fiir X. agUU ex- 
tends into Siberia is uxiknown at present ; no other LacerUt are kxibwn 
to occur in Siberia. 

t Proc. ZooL Soc. 1858, p. 370. 
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(Zonuridce, Gerrhosaurides, AneMropidae) gradually disappw 
towards the north. As Africa snows some points of relation 
to Tropical America in certain Batrachians^ such as the 
Aglossa, the Caecilian genus DermophUi so a point of similar 
affinity is suggested by the AmphisbmnideB, of which eight 
genera occur in Africa and five in America, two being 
common to both regions. The distribution of the Lacertilia 
does not afford any support to the divisions into the conti- 
nental subregions proposed by Wallace. Madagascar is as 
differentiated from continental Africa in its Lizards as in its 
Batrachians, although it has less in common with the 
Oriental Eegion ; we find likewise strictly American forms 
(the 'Iguanoid genera Iloplurua and Ghalarodon) and a 
striking negative feature in the absence of sucli families as 
the Agamidai, Amphisbasnidee, and Varanidje ; it possesses a 
peculiar family — the Uroplatidm. The sole point by which 
affinity to tlie Oriental Region might be thought to be indi- 
cated consists in the presence in the Andaman Islands of a 
species of the Geckoid genus PheUuma. But Madagascar 
has important elements in common with Africa, viz. the 
Chamaeleontid® (represented by twenty-four species, nearly 
Jialfjhe number actually known), Geirnosauridae, and Zonu- 
ridsB. ''If~1hCTdd -tlierefore be regarded as a subregion of the 
Ethiopian Region, having much in common with the latter, 
a little with South America, scarcely anything with the East 
Indies, and nothing with Australia. 

It is remarkable that this region is relatively poor in 
arboreal lizards, these being almost exclusively represented 
by the Chameleons. The Agamoids, so rich in arboreal 
forms in the Oriental Region, are terrestrial in Africa {Agamoy 
Anoroaceluy Vromastix)^ and so are also the few Iguanoids 
or Madagascar. 

Although the distribution of minor groups is beyond the 
scope of this paper, the range of a few genera may be noticed, as 
affording strong support to the views advocated on the rda- 
tionship of the Ethiopian and Paleearctic Regions. 

1. Lacerta, Three species in South Africa, four in 

Tropical Africa, about twelve in Europe and the 
circum-Mcditerranoan district. 

2. T'ropi^saura. Two or three species in South 

Africa, three in the circum-Mediterrancan district. 

3. Eremiaa. Numerous throughout Africa and !ifeuth- 

western and Central Asia and Mongolia. 

* 4. ScapUira. Two or three species in ^uth Africa, 
two in Central Asia. 
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5. Chalcidea*. Ten species in Madagascar, one in 
South Africa, six in the circum-Mediterranean 
district. 

3. The Oriental Region. — We have seen above that the 
Manchurian Subregion of the Palsearctic Region should form 
part of the Oriental. The northern boundary traced by 
Wallace appears otherwise satisfactory, save that the desert 
of North-western India belongs essentially to the Ethiopian 
Region. This region thus defined is poor as regards the 
number of families : these are the Geckonidm, Eublepharides 
(in India only), Agamidee, Varanidss, Lacortidte, and Scin- 
cidss. We have noticed above the occurrence of Paettdopua 
(Anguidar) in the Khasia hills. • 

It possesses also a representative of the Chamasleontidm in 
India and Ceylon ; but the fact that this unique species is 
identical with a North-African one clearly shows that it must 
be treated as an immigrant from the Ethiopian Region. For 
the same reason we may omit such genera as Agama and 
UromaatiXf which occur m Northern India, and the Lacertoid 
genera Ophiopa and Gahnia, which are merely outposts from 
the neighbouring region. The Lacertidee, therefore, are 
restricted to a single Oriental genus, Tachgdromua. The 
Gcckonidss and Scincidse are cosmopolitan ; the Eublepha- 
ridee have such a range as to throw no light on the relation- 
ships of this with other regions ; and, finally, the Agamidse 
and Varanidse occur in common with the Ethiopian and 
Australian Regions. The Oriental Region does not possess a 
single family of its own, a fact alreaify pointed out for the 
Batrachians. The Agamoids, by the great number of genera, 
most of which are adapted to arboreal life, give a special 
feature to this region, especially when compared with Africa 
and Australia. The siibdivisions into snoregions proposed 
by Wallace appear to agree on the whole with the distribution 
of the Laeertilia ; but this is a question that can only be 
elucidated by discussing the range of genera and species^ and 
therefore does not fall within ue scope of this ^liminary 
note. As to the eastern limit of the Oriental Region, it is by 
no means eai^ to decide where it should be drawn. Wallace’s . 
line clearly c(oes not answer in this case, for Celebes and the 
Moluccas are tenanted by a strictly Malayan lizard-fauna, 
without Australian element. The latter begins to appear 
in New Guinea, where the genera Draco and Calotea are 
absent ; whilst the characthristic Australian family Pygopo- 

* mS^i auct. noc Lsur., +G'onyy/u». 
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didae is represented in its souUiern parts ; this great island 
must be regarded as the debatable ground between the Aus- 
tralian and Oriental Regions. But, as observed above, there 
is, as regards the Lizaros, no fundamental difference between 
tlie twoj they form a single great region, which may be 
divided into several subregions, but not into two primary 
divisions, as required for other groups of animals* 

4. 27*e Amiralian Region. — Only five families occur — two 
cosmopolitan (Geckonidm and Scincidse), two in common with 
Asia and Africa (Agamidas and VaranidaB), and one charac- 
teristic (Pygopodid»). In New Guinea occurs the small 
family Dibamidae ; and the Fiji Islands possess a genus of 
Iguanojds, Brachylophua^ the nearest ally of which is perhaps 
the West-Indian Cyclura. The bulk of the fauna consists of 
the Geckonidae and Scincidae. The latter, as regards number 
of species and variety of forms, are not surpassed or even 
equalled in any other part of the world, and the former are 
well represented, although less so than in the Oriental Region. 
In the islands of the South Pacific, New Zealand included, 
these two families only are found, but represented by nume- 
rous species, some of which are types of peculiar genera, 
usually showmg but remote afiinity to the continental forms* 
"Tlie"^Ag*waoida _er^ mostly terrestrial, some semi-arboreal 
and semiaquatic. Special affinity witn the Oriental Region 
is shown in the genera Phyaignathus (four species in Aus- 
tralia, two in Siam and (j^hin China) and Gonyoc^halm 
(numerous throughout the Malayan and Papuasian islands, 
two species in Queensland). One of the most remarkable 
features of Australia is the small number of families, it being 
in this respect inferior to Europe, which possesses represen- 
tatives of seven, a remark which applies also to the Batra- 
chians, of which Australia has four families and Europe 
seven. 

Tlius we arrive at the conclusion that the zoo-geogrwhical 
regions generally in use, and especially their degree of rela- 
tionship to one another receive little support from the study 
of the distribution of Lizards ; that the aistribution in zones, 
which is BO satisfactorily shown by the 'Batrachians and the 
freshwater Fishes, is contrary to the plainest evidence as 
regards Lizards, which at the present time range more 
according to longitude ; that the two great divisions originally 
proposed by Mr. Sclater, and derived from the study of 
passerine birds, hold good ; and that, if a division ot the 
world had to be framed according to the lizard- faunas, the 
primary divisions would be the following !— 
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I. Palceoffean Realm. 

Two regions: — 1. Occidental (sPalaearctic Region, excl. 
the Manchurian Subregion, -f Ethiopian Region of Wai* 
lace); 2. Oriental (= Oriental + Australian Regions of 
Wallace). 

II. Neogean Realm, 

Nearctic + Neotropical Regions. 


Second List of ReptHee and Bairachiana from the 
Province Rio Grande do Sul^ Brazil, aent to the Natural- 
Hiatory Muaeum by Dr. H, von ikering*. By G. A. 
Boulenger. 

The following species, which were not contained in the first 
list, formed part of a large CQllection made by Dr. von Ihering 
at S. Lorenzo, on the southern border of the Lagoa dos Patos. 
As before, such species as have not been recorded from Rio 
Grande do Sul by Hensel are marked with an asterisk. 

REPTILIA. 

Chelonia. 

*1. Hydromeduaa tectifera^ Cope. 

^dromediua Maximilitmij Wag[kr, 1890^ nec Mikan. 

(fielodina MaxinUHani^ Dum. & Hibr. 1835. 

JffydromeduBa teetifera, Coj^, 1869. 

JSfydromadusa ptatanemt^ C^ray, 1878. 

JFofflen, Giinth. 1884. 

Two specimens, adult male and young. In the latter, the 
nuchal is in contact with the first costal^ whilst in the former 
it is so on one side only — a fact which justifies the view ex- 
piessed in the aWe synonymy. 

*2. Thalaaaochelya oaretta (L.). 

Lacertilia. 

Anibolepis, g. n. Iguanidarum. 

Tympanum distinct. Body cylindrical; no dorso*nuchal 
crest. Dorsal lepidosis heterogeneous, keeled ; ventral scales 

• Cy. Ann, & Mag. Nat. HUt. scr. 5, xv. pp. 101^106. 
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large and keeled. A strong transverse ^ular fold j no gular 
sac. Head-scales small. Digits subcyhndrical, with smooth 
lamellm inferiorly. No femoral pores. Tail long, round, 
liateral teeth tricuspid; no pterygoid teeth. Ko sternal 
fontanelle. Abdominal ribs. 

Allied to EnyaliuSj Uroatrophus^ and Lioaaurus^ which 
have likewise smooth infradigital lamcllse. no femoral pores, 
and. like 'Polychrua and the Uockonidfie, abdominal ribs ana 
no fontanelle in the sternum. 


*3. Amaolepia Iheringii^ sp. n. 

Head small, body elongate. Nostril lateral, near the end 
of the snout ; ear-opening moderately large, oval. Upper 
head-scales small and smooth, smallest on the supraocular 
region ; occipital enlarged, suboval, about as laigc as the 
tympanum ; upper labials eight, very low. Gular scales 
granular and heeled medially, larger and smooth anteriorly, 
gradually larger, rhomboidal, imbricate, and strongly keeled 
towards the gular fold, which is strong and straight. Median 
dorsal scales larger, irregular, imbricate, strongly keeled, the 
largest forming one or two indistinct longituainal series on 
eiOT side-of-tlm vertebral line ; dorso-lateral scales very small, 
granular, keeled, unequal, intermixed with irregularly scat- 
tered enlarged scales, v entral scales much larger than aorsals, 
equal, rhomboidal, imbricate, strongly keeled, the keels form- 
ing straight longitudinal series. The adpressed hind limb 
reaches the axilla or tlie shoulder. Tail more than twice as 
long as head and body, covered with equal keeled scales. 
Olive-brown above, with a series of triangular dark brown 
spots on each side of the vertebral line, forming a zigzag band ; 
this is bordered externally with yellowish or reddish ; the 
triangular spots may send forth narrow dark brown lines 
obliquely directed posteriorly down the sides ; lower surfaces 
yellowish or coppery, the throat with a few blackish dots or 
longitudinal lines ; tail above with a series of rhomboidal, 
dark, light-edged spots. 

millim. 


Total length 246 

Head 16 

Width of head 10 

Body 64 

Fore limb 27 

Hind limb 41 

Tail 170 


Two female specimens. 
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*4. Mahuya dorsivittata^ Cope. 

Originally described from Paraguay. Specimens from 
Uiniguay are also in the Natural-History Museum. 

Ophidia. 

*5. Geophia reticulatus^ sp. n. 

Intemasals not larger than postnasals ; frontal broader 
than long ; no preocular ; two postoculars ; seven up|>er 
labials, third and fourth entering the eye ; temporals 1+2. 
Scales in fifteen rows. Yentrals 156; caudals 26. Pale 
brownish above, each scale edged with dark brown ; an ill- 
defined dark brown collar ; lower surfaces uniform whitish. 
Head and body 315 millim. ; tail 40 millim. 

A single specimen. 

*6. Ablabea Agaasizii (Jan). 

Eirenis Agamtixy Jan. 

Several specimens^ representing two varieties of coloration. 
One is olive-grey, with the bands along the body very indi- 
stinct ; the other is brown on the sides, with a- whitish black- 
edged streak on each side of the back, which is brick-red 
between them. A specimen from Uruguay in tlie museum 
agrees perfectly with Jan*s figure. 

7. Tomodon doraatusj D. & B. 

8. Herpetodryaa carinatua (L.). 

*9. Leptognaihua ventrimaculatuaj sp. n. 

Habit moderately slender, compressed. Intemasals not 
half the size of the prefrontals; rrontal as broad as long, 
about two thirds as long as the narietals ; nasal undivided; 
loreal not twice as long as high, largely entering the eye ; a 
small preocular may be present above the latter shield ; two 
postoculars, upper largest; six upper labials, fifth largest,* 
third and fourtn entenn^ the eye ; lower labials eigh^ five 
anterior in contact with chin-shields ; temporals 1+2. bcales 
smooth, in fifteen rows, the vertebral enlarged, hexagonal. 
Yentrals 156 or 161 ; caudals 45 or 48. Body with blackish- 
brown, large, transverse spots, or with two alternating series 
of such spots, separated by narrow pale brownish or whitish 
intervals ; head blackish brown, veined with brownish white ; 
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lower surfaces whitish, largely spotted with black. Head 
and body 360 millim. ; tail 90 millim. 

Two specimens. 

10. Bothropa ali&matua^ D. & B. 

Bothropa airox^ Heusel (part P). 

*11. Bothropa bipcn^ua^ Cope. 
BATEACHIA. 

*1. Paludicola fnacomaculata (Steiud.). 

*2. Ltmnomeduaa tnacrogloaaa (D. & B.). 

*3. Phyllomeduaa Iheringiiy sp. n. 

Very closely allied to P. Burmeiateriy but the head is 
smaller^ not wider than the body, the snout less obliquely 
truncate, and the parotoida are scarcely prominent. The 
coloration is also dinerent. Upper surfaces, the digital disks 
-included, green ; concealed parts of the body and limbs 
bright orahfi;e,'with dark purple lines forming vertical bars or 
a wide-mesned network : a more or less distinct whitish line 
round the lower jaw and along the outer side of forearm and 
hand and tarsus and foot ; lower surfaces pale yellowish, or 
grey spotted with yellowish. Male with an internal subgular 
vocal sac and blackish rugosities on the thumb. From snout 
to vent 67 millim. 

Numerous specimens. 


X. — On the ^^Tag^^ ^ Coelopleurus Maillardi, Mioh, 

By Prof. P. Martin Duncan, F.R.S. 

The ** tag ” of an Urchin is that comparatively bare space 
on the test which is situated above, that is aborally to, the 
branchial or cut.” 

It is a small, elongate, narrow space just on the ed^es of 
an intenadium and an amDulacrum, and the ambulacro-inter- 
radial suture usually runs down it. As there are ten slits or cuts, 
there may be as many tags.” The structure is by no means 
universal, and there are croups of genera in which it does 
not exist Mr. Percy Bladen and myself found the tag well 
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developed in the fossil Ocel^leuri of the Tertiaries of Western 
India (Pal. Indica^ ser. xiv., Fossil Echinoidea of Sind’’) ; 
and in investigating the morphology of the recent Ccdloplsurm 
Maillardi I found evidences of the function of the region. I 
have not had an opportunity of examining the structures 
upon any other recent form, and possibly the description now 
given may stimulate other students of the Echinoidea to add 
to our knowledge. 

Dr. Qlinther was so ^ood as to allow me to study one of 
the specimens of (7. Maillardi in the British Museum, and 
the preparation wliich forms the subject of this short descrip- 
tion will shortly be in the possession of the museum. A 
portion of tlie test around the peristome was cut away, so as 
to include a branchial cut and a tag, and the peristomial 
membrane which is attached to the edges of the test was 
carefully separated. The piece of test was then placed in 
nearly absolute alcohol. After the lapse of a few days the 
tissue on the tag, which was in organic contact with the 
test beneath, was separated, floated off, and stained with 
eosin, cleared in oil of cloves, and mounted in balsam. 

The base of the structure is a reticulate, perforate, and 
more or less broadly spiculatc calcareous layer or layers, and 
the nucleated soft structures environ the hard parts;" The 
surface consists of connective tissue, minute nucleated cells 
showing evidences of cilia, and extremely fine nerve-filaments. 
In three places this common ectodermal structure became thick 
and rose into three small bodies, each of which has a broad 
base and a surface of digitiform and sometimes ragged pro- 
cesses. The surface of each of the bodies is highly nucleated, 
but no trace exists of a central canal, and, indeed, the appear- 
ance given is that of solidity. 

The three bunches of tissue are eminently branchial in 
their appearance, and. so far as I know, resemble in their 
construction the branenise on the peristomial membrane. Un- 
fortunately these last structures in Codophurua are so covered 
with pigment bodies — which are not ijuite absent, moreover, 
from the bodies on the tags — that a satisfactory preparation of 
them has yet to be made. 

There ooes not appear to be any connexion between the- 
bodies on the tag and the water-system of the ambulacra, and 
probably they act as respiratory organs by increasing the 
surface of the common derm. 
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XL—Semarks on the CodentertUe Nature of the Spongy. 
By William Marshall*. 

On different occasions I have given expression to my con- 
viction that the Sponges are Coelenterata — a conviction 
which 1 share with Leuckart, Hackel, Von Lendenfeld, and 
others. It originates from a series of morphological and 
ontogenetic facts, of which radial symmetry is not the least 
important. 1 have formulated my opinion about as follows : 
— that the Sponges are Coelenterata, in which, in consequence 
of the (phylogcnetically speaking) very early occurrence of 
sessility, profound retrogressions had taken place, induced 
especially by a colossal overgrowth of the mesoderm. 

Quite recently treatises have appeared from two sources on 
the systematic position of the Sponges. One of them (which 
certainly completely ignores my conception and its results) 
argues against the Sponges belonging to the Coelenterata, and 
indeed to the Metazoa at all; while the other arrives at the 
result that, if the Sponges and Coelenterata did possess com- 
mon ancestors, the former must have branched off from the 
latter at a time when true typical Coelenterate cliaracters had 
notyet been acquired. As both treatises have distinguished 
spongiologisTs Ibr their authors they call for the greatest con- 
sideration ; and this the more, because they diverge so widely 
from each other in the result of their deductions. One of these 
memoirs is the work of F. E. Schulze f, the other of W. J. 
Sollas}; and although the former appeared somewhat later 
than the second, we shall here discuss it first, as its treatment 
of the subject is more general. 

Schulze subjects the two opposite opinions — according to 
one of which the Spon^s are colonies of Protozoa (Choano* 
flagellata), and according to the other Coelenterata — to a 
thorough criticism. 

Following the lead of James Clark and Carter, Savile 
Kent especially, with whom Butschli has also recently asso- 
ciated himself, had taken it upon himself, on the foundation of 
observations partly correct, out partly also quite erroneous, 
to demonstrate the Protozoan nature of the Sponges, in which 
he laid particular stress upon the nature of the flagellate cells 
and the processes of development. The flagellate cells, when 

* Translated from an advance copy, communicated by Dr. G. J. Ilinde, 
F.G.S., of the paper in the * Jenaische Zeitschrift,’ Band xviii. pp. 808- 
880. 

t Bitsungsb. Berl. Akad. d. Wiss. 1685, pp. 179-191 ; tranHlated in 
Ann. & Mag. Nat, Hist. ser. 5, vol. xv. pp. 865-377 (M^ 1885). 

X Quart. Jouru. Microsc. Sci. n. ser. vol. xxiv, pp. 60^-021. 
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fully developed, have, like the Ohoanoflagellata, a peculiarly 
differentiated frill (collar), which Burrounds the basal part of 
the flagellum like a funnel, and also pulsating vacuoles in the 
interior. According to Kent the ciliated cells of the free* 
swimming larvas mso show the same characters; but this 
unfortunately has been seen by no one but himself. 

Schulze, indeed, admits that it would seem hardly natural 
to suppose that so p^uliar a structure as the collar of the 
flagellate cells had originated spontaneously twice in different 
^oupsof animals; but that it is to be regarded as inherited by 
the more complex, and therefore probably more recently diffe- 
rentiated form, from the simpler and therefore probably older 
form ; but upon the whole he finds that, even if we leave out of 
consideration a series of differences, which certainly exist be- 
tween the Ohoanoflagellata and flagellate cells of Sponges, it 
would not be a justifi^leconclusion to deduce from a similarity, 
however close, of unicellular Protozoa with certain cells of the 
irilamellate Sponges, that the latter pertained to the former. 
Moreover, in reality, in the blastula of the Sponges flagellate 
cells of this kind, furnished with collars, are always deficient, 
although their presence there might justly be expected, if 
they originated from the OAoanoflagellata. After taking the 
trouble to examine how Savilo Kent could have come to the 
enuneous assumption of the presence of the collar in the 
ciliated cells of the sponge-larvw, Schulze arrives at the con- 
clusion that the Sponges are true Metazoa, for they have 
sexual reproduction, and in their larvee two different eell- 
layers, an outer and an inner one, may be clearly distinguished. 

Schulze then discusses the hypothesis of the Ccelenterate 
nature of the Sponges. To the radiate structure occurring 
occasionally in larvaa and also in adults he ascribes no great 
importance : the Asconos never formed radial diverticula of 
their central cavity, and if these were produced in Sycones as 
sacciform distensions of the body- wall, it must be borne in mind 
that the Sycones before they formed the radial tubes possessed 
ontogenetically the pure type of the Ascones, so that the latter 
must consequently oe regarded as ancestors of the former. 
Hence it seems very iirobable that the most ancient sponge- • 
forms possessed an Olgnthus-Wk^ form without radial diver- 
ticula of the central cavity ; and the developmental history of 
the Sponges, so far as we are yet acquainted with it, presents 
no sufficient ground to justify the assumption put forward by 
me of common ancestors of the Sponges and Cnidaria, with 
radially arranged mesenterial pouches, tentacles with urti- 
cating capsules and indifferent aquiferous pores. It may be 
true mat the difference between the free-swimming larvce of 
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the Sponges, on the one hand, and the Cnidaria, on the other, 
is, on the wWe, not more important than that between the 
various Sponge-larvce among themselves. But as the funds* 
mental differences in the structure of the two groups only 
showed themselves after the metamorphosis, we are justified 
in the assumption that the divergence of the two lines did not 
begin before that phylogenetic developmental stage which 
represents the ciliated larva on the point of metamorphosis. 

Sollas takes quite a different standpoint, as strikes one at 
once on reading the proposition that he places at the bead of 
his argument, namely, that it is difficult to suppose that such 
complicated structures as the collared flagellate cells of the 
Sponges could so closely resemble the Choanoflagellata, and 
at the same time be of independent origin. He explains the 
metaaoic ch^acter of the Sponges, using Lankester’a term, as 
homoplastic,*’ and their Infusorian character as phylogenetic, 
f. e, he believes the latter to be inherited, the former newly 
acquired. He proceeds : — Only two characters of the Sponges 
are essentially of metazoic nature, namely, the presence of both 
kinds of sexual reproductive bodies and of a gastrula. As 
regards the former, we find also in plants two kinds of sexual 
products, and what plants and animals could have formed inde* 
pen^ently of each other Sponges and Ccelenterata might also 
have acquired independently. In opposition to the second 
character, the formation of the gastrula, it is to be remarked, 
in the first place, that the flagellate cells of the habit of the 
Choanoflagellata occur very early in the ontogeny of the 
Sponges, at least before the formation of this gastrula, as is 
clearly the case in the amphiblastula of Syoon raphantu. 
Secondly folding, and therefore the formation of a gastrula, is 
one of the most sequent of all processes in the different develop- 
mental processes of animals, and is probably easily explicable 
by a simple mechanical process. So much, at least, is certain, 
that foldings in numerous cases originate Quite similarly and 
independently of inheritance, and may lead to the foundation 
of organs which mi^ indeed be homoplastic,” but certainly 
not homologous. Fmther, we see that the formation of a 
gastrula in Sponges, as also in Cnidaria, may take place in 
two ways, namely, by invagination and by cleavage of the 
roesenchyma, and one or other of these two modes at least 
cannot be explained hy inheritance. Once more asserting 
the early occurrence ot the colls like Choanoflagellata in the 
sponge-farvaB, Sollas comes to the conclusion that the Sponges 
may have developed themselves independently as a special 
phylum from the Choanoflagellata, and he proposes to separate 
them from the Metazoa under the name of Parazoa.” 
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Moreover, the gaatrula of these ParaEoa differs sufficiently 
from that of the Metazoa in the fact that in it the hypoblast 
(endoderm) consists of cells provided with collars. 

This is essentially the course of Sollas's argumentation. It 
will be se^n from it that he lays thechief stress upon the presence 
of the cells furnished with collars in the sponge-larves, and 
according to him they occur particularly in the amphiblastula 
of Sifoon raphanuH. 1 do not know whether Sollas has him- 
self observed these collars in this case ; except Kent, as 
already mentioned, no mortal has yet seen them ; and so com- 
petent a judge as Schulze says ^ In rny investigations of 
the swarm-larv® of Sycandra Taj.ihanu8^ which can hardly 
differ essentially in the structure ot its larvce from Sycandra 
compresmy and of many other sponge-larvm, I have endea- 
voured, always in vain, to discover anything like the collar at 
the free extremity of the cylindrical flagellate cells.” And 
he then shows very plausibly in what manner Kent’s mistake 
mSkj have originated. 

My observations, which appear to agree with those of most 
odier investigators, have shown me that flagellate cells always 
make their appearance in the canaUsystem of the Sponges onl^ 
when a cuiTcnt of water, through the body of the animal js 
possible, i. e. after the appearaiico of a 
with a double communication outwards." The flagellate cells 
are nothing but specially diflerentiated endoderraic cells, 
which originally have exactly the same appearance as all the 
rest. This differentiation is due to division of labour ; while 
tlie flat endoderm ic cells chiefly effect the inception of nourish- 
ment, the flagellate cells, by means of their flagella, produce 
an energetic circulation ol water through the body of the 
sponge, and, chiefly by means of their collar, effect respiration. 
As in an Infusorian, an egg-cell. &c., the clear respiratory 
plasma t collects as much as possible superficially, and turned 
towards the point of access of the oxygen, so also in the 
flagellate cells of the Sponges, both in those of the swimming- 
larvea and in those of the flagellate chambers. But while in 
the former the surface is more than sufficient for the reception 
of a sufficient quantity of oxygen, in the flagellate cells the 
case is different. Tliey are therefore compelled to enlarge 
their respiratory surface. But where can this be done ? Only 
where the cells come into contact with the water containing 
the oxygen. The rest of the body is more or less wedged in 

* Loe, cit, p. 162 ^nn. k Miw. Nat Hiat. kc, dt p. 868). 
t 8ee A. Hraaa, ^ Biologiache Studien, Th. 1. Oriramaation der Thier- 
iachen Zeile^' pp. 64 and 1%, 

Ann. (fe Mag. N. Hist. Ser. 5. Vol. xvi. 
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and enclosed between other tissue-elements; it is therefore 
the upper extremity, in which the clear respiratoiy plasma has 
collected, that is compelled to free itself from obstructive 
surroundings ; the cell therefore loses its purely prismatic form 
and acquires a process which is accessible to the water on all 
sides. But this alone does not suffice, even if it widens 
upwards ; it is compelled to enlarge its surface still more, 
and this is effected by its quitting its simple cylindrical 
or conical form and becoming converted into a funnel. This 
does not imply, as previous observers have sometimes stated, 
that the flagellate cells could not take in nourishment, but, 
as we see from the other endodermic cells, for that purpose 
they need not acquire a collar. Thus in iny view there exists 
a very essential difference between the functions of the collar 
in the flagellate cells of the Sponges and in the Choanofla- 
gellata, of which latter Btttschli remarks * : — There is 
unanimity among observers that the collar, at least in the 
Ciyptomonadina, is an organ connected with the reception of 
food.” 

In this way I come to the conclusion that the Flagellata 
and the flagellate cells of the Sponges absolutely stand in no 
connexion, but peculiaritiee^.^hicb. ^ 

agree so renite’^Ikfe^V diip rather to adaptafions mi generis. 
The flagellate cells of the endodorm of the young sponge, 
probably even in one which has originated from an ampni- 
blastula, are not at once to be identified with the flagellate 
cells of the larva ; first of all the flagella disappear, and tlicn 
(after the cell has become flattened as an endodermic cell, and 
tlien again extended with a fresh accumulation of the clear 
respiratory plasma at the free pole), so soon as the flow of 
water becomes possible, they again make their app^rance 
together with the collar ; in the sponge-larv» in wnich the 
endoderm is formed by division of the coenoblastema — and 
these are probably the majority — there can be no question at 
all of any such connexion. 

While I am perfectly in agreement with Schulze in denying 
any relationship between the Sponges and Choanoflagellata, 
our views with regard to the degree of relationship between 
the Sponges and Cnidaria are, as already remarxed, very 
divergent, and I will now endeavour to support and establish 
my opinion in opposition even to such serious objections aa 
Schulze puts forward. 

As we have already seen, Schulze, while placing the onto- 
genetic processee in Sponges in the first line, as justly required 

• Bronn’s * Klassen und Ordnungen,* None Bearb. Bd. i. p. 886. 
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by moderu ideas, finds no sufficient grounds, in what we at 
present know of these, for ascribing, os 1 have done, to the 
common ancestors of the Sponges and Cnidaria radially 
arranged mesenterial sacs, tentacles with urticating capsules, 
and indifferent aquiferous pores. In opposition to this I 
might indicate that I have not definitely assumed the exist- 
ence of the tentacles and urticating capsules, but I say ^ : — 
It may he difficult to ascertain whether the Sponges are or are 
not retrogressive as regards these organs (i. e, urticating organs) 
and the tentacles ; but in the attempt to demonstrate the 
Ccelenteratc nature of the Sponges this is not of preeminent 
importance ; ” and further, in case the ancestors of the 
Sponges ever possessed tentacles and urticating organs it is 
not difficult to understand how tliese might have been lost ; ” 
and, finally^ It is indeed not imposswle that the Sponges 
branched offi at a developmental stage of the Ccelenterate stem^ 
at which tentacles and urticating organs had not yet been 
differentiated^^ 

Hence there remain two points, namely the radiate structure 
and the canal-Hystera, which chiefly determine me to sec 
Coelenterates in the Sponges; and it may perhaps not be 
superfluous to discuss these characters here in detail. 

In the first place we have to attempt to answer the ques- 
tion, How dia the radiate symmetry of the Ccelenterata 
originate ? Tiie literature that deals with this subject is not 
considerable. There exists, indeed, a wliole series of books 
and memoirs in which one would expect h priori to find state- 
ments relating to it ; but they refer to the radiate structure in 

K ieral, and do not enter upon its origin. Properly speaking 
uckart f alone has spoken in various places in some detail 
upon this point, and we shall therefore on the whole adopt 
hia guidance in what follows. 

It we imagine a creature of spherical, discoidal, conical, or 
cylindrical form, swimming (but entirely in the water, not at 
its surface), this, supposing it to possess a body composed of 
perfectly homogeneous substance, will always find itself in 
equilibrium. If we imagine, further, that the substance of 
the body does not remain homogeneous, that, for example, 
a heavier part is differentiated, tiiis will place itself eitner 
exactly centrally, /• e. axially, or it must form a uniformly 
developed mantle around the lighter pait. Or the substance 

* Zeitachr. fur wias. Zool. Bd. zxKvii. n. 244. 

t In various places in bis * Jahresberiobte/ and, further, in bis tract 
^Ueber die Morphol. ke, d. wirbell. Thiere,* p* and especially in 
Bergmann and I^uckart, ‘ Anat. ph^ninl. IJobers. d. Thierreichs/ pp. 392 
ei seqq. 
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may break up into any number of parts, and then these, if 
they are not to disturb the equilibrium, must always collect 
in such a manner that every plane drawn longitudinally 
through the creature may divide it into two halves of equal 
weight and of the same structure. If the divisional parts 
are all of equal size, the mass of cells, except when it is of a 
conical form, has no anterior or posterior, superior or inferior, 
part founded on structure (although perhaps on movement) 
(Blaatula), It is otherwise, however, when the divisional 
parts are of different sizes and of different weights, and are not 
sufficiently numerous for one set of them to group themselves 
round the other as a continuous mantle ; then the larger ones, 
in order to preserve the equilibrium, as also the smaller ones, 
will arrange themselves in a particular manner {amphihlaHtula 
of Bycon)y and in this way special regions of the body will 
orientate themselves. That at the same time a cavity may 
be formed by separation in the interior of the regularly con- 
structed cell-aggregate, and that this may become filled with 
water, is of no consequence if only the parts of the wall 
remain in equilibrium. Matters remain the same if this 
cavity breaks through oufwards, or if a portion of the hollow 
^^|ere becomes invaginnted ; whether a Bwimmin g-gastr ula , 

perforaHon, ite 

mouth roust be placed centraRy and the parts of the wal 
SSst arrange tlicroselves around t and the pnroary storoachal 
Tnace so that here also the equilibrium remains intact. So 
gLn as special organs become differentiated in out animal, even 
without iU acquiring a definite permanent position of the direc- 
tion of movement necessitating the distinction of upper and 
lower, right and left, and whether these organs we soch “ aid in 

tb. tiing ot M 


&c., aie central place bemg already occupied by tjf P«““- 
dial storoachal space, these must always place themselves 
ueripherally, occur in plurality, and group themselves m such 
a manner that the animal does not lose 


thirway the radiate structure of the primitive swimming 
Senterota was brought about. There is, however, anoth« 
Doint that must not be overlooked in these consid^tions. A 
Sdiate structure is not only of great service, indeed to ft 
certain extent indispensable, to free-swimming creatara ^ 
spherical or cylindrical form &c,, on account of the stability 
S eqSibrium, hut it may also he of wea importance to 
JeaXfdma, inasmuch as, wting externa%, it harmonioualy 
increases the power of resistance in all directions ; we con- 
•tmet not only our air-balloons on the radiate type, hut alsa 
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our towers and other fortifications. In these considerations I 
have left the Echinodermata out of the question. They and 
the Cnidaria are only distantly related ; the two classes have 
acquired the radiate structure independently of each other, 
ana it shows essential differences in them. If I divide a 
typical Echiuoderm (with the fundamental number five) by a 
polar plane into two equal halves, so that the plane on my 
side, as far as the central point, halves a radius, it will halve 
an interradius on the other side of the central point ; but in 
typical Ccelenterata (with the fundamental number four) 1 
shall under similar circumstances always halve similar parts. 

There is no doubt that free, moving Ccelenterata are more 
ancient than attached ones, just as all sessile animals, which 
are only conceivable in wafer, are descended from swimming 
forms. The inducement to adhesion lies in the impulse more 
or less inherent in all animals to save themselves labour and 
bodily exertion as much as possible, and it could only be 
given when such a suj)erfluity of food occurred that the 
animals needed to take absolutely no trouble in seeking it. 
When we see that the polyps, even when they arc adherent, 
as so many have been for a long time, have retained the 
tentacles and the radiate structure, we must assume that 
these arc of preeminent importance; and this. I. believe to be 
the case especially with the tentacles, which, together with the 
urticating organs, play so important a part in the obtaining 
of nourishment. The other radiality may rather be second- 
arily retained, perhaps in correlation with the tentacles (as 
frequently, e. g. in liydra^ the radiate structure finds expres- 
sion only in those organs) ; at least it is precisely in adherent 
forms, L e. in those without free locomotion, that it is inter- 
fered with more frequently than in others in favour of an 
incipient bilateral symmetry (Fungidm, Flahellum^ develop- 
mental Stages of corals, Hydroida, &c.). In the origination 
of an incipient bilateral symmetry another incident probably 
cooperates, at least in part, namely regular cuiTents of water ; 
an adherent radiate animal when growing in a constant 
current of water must naturally develop especially one axis, 
that which lies in the direction of the constant current, for 
in this way alone it offers the greatest resistance with the 
smallest expenditure of force (growth-energy). A further 
consequence of sessility is the possibility of an increased 
development of the mesoderm, especially the formation of 
heavy skeletal masses. 

As soon as a change of function took place with the 
gastro-vascular apparatus, as in the Sponges, as soon as the 
nouidshment W’as taken up by it, the tentacles, if they had 
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already been differentiated at all, were lost in all cases, and 
the radiate stmctnre in most cases, and finally the Tnesoderm 
increased in growth to such an extent that, under certain 
circumstances, the stomaclia! space and the buccal aperture 
disappeared. That the ancestors of the Sponges were not 
for very long, if at all, provided with tentacles, which, indeed, 
are only secondaiy, may be readily admitted, but they were at 
least hilamellary and at the same timCy as toe may conclude 
from the retroaressions which continually occur y radiate ; they 
had a huccat aperture and a stomachal spacCy from which 
gastral canals ran radially to open freely outwardsy breaking 
through the ectoderm ; and such creaturesy to my mindy are 
under any circumstances true Cwlenterala. 

When Schulze refers to the developmental processes in 
Sycovy and conies to the conclusion that it is probable that 
the oldest sponges possessed no radial diverticula of the gastral 
space, but, like OlynihuSy had a simple saccular form, we 
might point out in opposition to this that in many cases onto- 
geny is no absolutely true reflection of phylogeny, and that, 
especially the older an animal form (as in this case the sponges 
undoubtedly are), the more may the pliylogenetic recapitula- 
tion in the individual development be effaced. I might also 
say thffreve4‘3^4iuc like a simple gastrula, is, as an 

ovate, cylindrical, or conical body, radiate, for through its 
polar axis we may draw an infinity of longitudinal planes, 
evei-y one of which will divide it into two exactly similar 
halves ; this, however, 1 will not do, seeing that although it 
is incontrovertible true, it would sound something like an 
evasion. But this much is certain — the radial canals and 
their arruiigeincnt are not the exclusive, and perhaps not even 
the oldest, criterion, of a radiate structure in tnc Coelen- 
terata. 

If, however, W'e look somewhat more closely into the pro- 
cesses of development, as shown, for example, in the admirable 
pictorial representations that Schulze* has given us of the 
ontogenetic processes in Sycon raphanusy it will not be diffi- 
cult to recognize a true radiate structure in certain stages. I 
shall lay less stress upon the free-swimming larva with its 
girdle-nng of granular cells (Taf. xviii. figs. 3-6), although 
even in it a radiate structure is already expressed ; but let 
the reader examine especially fig. 12 on Taf. xix., which re- 
presents a young Olynthus as seen from above. We look 
down upon the flattened oval extremity of a hollow cylinder, 
which is peiforated excentrically by a round aperture leading 


♦ Zeitgehv. f. Zool. ltd. xxxi. Taf. xviii. k xix. 
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into the ^tral space, and at the periphery of the obliquely 
truncated oscular area there appear symmetrvccdl^ arranged 
quadriradiatea ’* {loc. cit p. 288) , and, indeed, six m number : 
the three rays which lie in the same plane are so placed 
that the two continuous ones, which constitute a curvea axis, 
embrace the margin of the diet peripherally, while the un- 
paired one passes perpendicular to them centripetally and 
radially into the disk itself, and thus this oscular area is divided 
up into six regularly radiately arranged parts (antimeres). 
But if we remember what were the causes of the radiate struc- 
ture it becomes clear that it is a matter of perfect indifference 
what parts of the animal-body may first show it ; like bila- 
teral symmetry it may manifest itself in any parts which are 
not situated in the central axis, and in this case one is as im- 
portant as another. If the gastrssa- theory be true, if of all 
the systems of organs, so soon as a further division of the 
animal-body occurred, the digestive cavity first developed, it 
is by no means logical to assume that the radiate structure 
would also have affected it first of all ; perhaps quite the con- 
trary may have been the case, for the gastral cavity was, in the 
first place, the central and axially situated organ par excel-- 
lenccj and it is much more probable that the displacements 
and radiate arrangements of the parts in the interest of‘ the 
maintenance of the equilibrium of a swimming animal will 
have first of all made their appearance in the parietal parts 
situated around the stomachal cavity. And what does the 
developmental history of the recent Coelenterata teach us? 
That it is of no consequence at all whether the radial arrange- 
ment of the ccelentcric apparatus is brought about by centri- 
fugal diverticula from the gastral space, or by partition-like 
centripetally growing processes from the wall. 

In my opinion the characters of the gastro-vascular appa- 
ratus furnish a still stronger proof of the Coelenterate nature 
of the Sponges than the radiate structure, which only occurs 
occasionally, although certainly more frequently than people 
seem inclined to believe. The radiate structure may become 
effaced in consequence of very long-continued sessility, just 
as well as parasitism can eliminate the bilateral symmetry of 
animals ; and if sessility is capable of completely suppressing 
an organ so unmistakably important as a gastral cavity, it is 
not easy to see why the radiate structure, which is of far less 
importance to adherent animals, should be preserved under all 
circumstances, or even with special frec^uency. But the 
other Coelenterate character, the ramification of the gastral 
cavity in the developed animal in the form of centrifugally 
running canals opening freely outwards, is retained in a true 
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pponpe under all circamstanccs. How long these canals may 
whether they perforate the thin wall of an Olynthus as 
Bimple apertures^ or in other forms traverse the thick body- 
wall as a system of profusely branched and frequently anasto- 
mosing passages, is quite irrelevant, and depends solely upon 
the degree of development of the mesoderm. It might per- 
haps still be objected that the canal-system of the Sfmnges is 
developed in such different ways that it certainly cannot always 
take its origin from the primitive gastral cavity, but at least 
as often be formed by gaps which make their appearance 
in the mesodenn, and growing on centripetally ana centrifu- 
gally, perforate the gastral and dermal surfaces of the sponge- 
wall only in the second line. But we must not overlook one 
thing: now’ is the gastrula of the sponge formed? In per- 
fectly analogous ways : some by invagination, and with this 
process the formation of the gastral canals fi*orn the stomach 
outwards may be compared; the others by the appearance 
first of all of a cavity in the cmnoblastema and its subsequent 
breaking through outwards ; and this may he placed side by 
side with the origination of the canal-system from gaps occur- 
ing in the mesoderm. I believe that the former process^ as 
w'ell as the formation of the gastrula by invagination, is the 
oTfe and^nore typical, and that the second roust be accounted 
for by some phenomena of adaptation sui generis. 

In conclusion, 1 must again assert that it seems to me, so 
far as the conditions are at present before us, that the argu- 
ments which have been urged against the Ccelenteratc nature 
of the S])onge8 are far from counterbalancing those which are 
in favour of it. 


XII , — On some Points in the Morphology of the EchinodennSy 
and more especially of the Crinoids. 6y P. Hehbert Cab- 
PENTER, H.Bc., F.R.S., Assistant Master at Eton College. 

In a recent number of the ‘Revue Scientifique’*, Professor 
Edmond Perrier has published a short and semipopular 
article, the title of which appears in the table of contents as 
“ Les Encrincs Vivantes, aaprfes les Explorations du ChaU 
hnger^ The author’s treatment of his subject, however, is 
not altogether in accordance with the expectations to which 
such a title gives rise ; for his article is headed simply “ Les 
encrincs vivantes,” and of the six columns to which it 

Kovue Scientifique, tome 85, No. 22, 30 Mai, 1885, pp. 600-808. 
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extends, not more than half of one and one third of another 
are concerned with a notice of the Report ^ on the Stalked 
Orinoids dredged by the ^ Challenger ’ and the ^ Blake.’ The 
remainder of the article is almost entirely devoted to (1) an 
exposition of the views which Prof. Perrier holds respecting 
the circulatorv apparatus of the Echinoderins in general ana 
of the Crinoids in particular ; (2) a new primary classification 
of the Metaxoa ; (3) a list of the genera of recent Encrines ” : 
and (4) a list of the species in the Paris Museum of Natural 
History. 

I propose to say a few words upon each of these heads, 
with the exception of the second, to which I would direct the 
attention of those zoologists who are interested in questions 
of general classification. 

Prof. Perrier regrets that with the material at my disposal 
I did not enter more fully into unc histoire anatomique dos 
Encrines vivantes ” f* At the commencement of chapter vi. 
of the ^ Challenger ’ Report, which contains 42 pages devoted 
to the minute anatomy of the disc and arms, I stated expressly 
that I did not propose to devote so much attention to this 
subject as 1 had (lone to the comparative morphology of the 
Crinoid skeleton ; for I had been able to confirm, in almost 
every respect, the admirable investigations oL Ludwig J oh 
the minute anatomy of Antedon rosacea^ It did not appear 
to me to be necessary to go into the whole (i^uestion again 
from the beginning, and 1 therefore limited myself to a 

f eneral account of the anatomy of the soft parts as far as 
have l^n able to work it out in six genera of Stalked 
Crinoids and in three Comatulm. In addition to this, 1 
entered into a considerable amount of anatomical detail 
when discussing the generic affinities of Rhizocrintia and 
Bathycrinus. But, unfortunately. Professor Perrier tells us 
that many of Ludwig’s results, and therefore, by implication, 
of mine too, are erroneous. This is doubtless only too true, 
and 1 am anxiously awaiting Prof. Perrier’s promised demon- 
stration of the fact. 

Owing to the circumstanetjs of the case, the material at my 
disposal had not been specially prepared for minute anato- 
mical work, liaving been in spirit for many years without any 
previous hardening ; while, on the other hand. Prof. Porricr^s 
observations have been carried out on a constant supply of 
fresh material with all the advantages of an elaborate 

^ Zool. Chall. Exp. port xxxii, 
t Loc* cU* p. 

X ** Boitrage zur Anatomin der CJrinoideon,’* Zf^itw^hr. f. wins. Zool, 
1877, Band xxviii. pp. 255-435/1, Taf. xii.-xix. 
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technique. Under these circumstances he has certainly seen 
much which had escaped my notice. But this scarcely justifies 
him in saying Toute la physiologic des crinoWes demeure 
done, aprfes le travail du naturaliste du Challenger^ dans 
robscurite oh il I’avait trouv^” 1 freely admit that I 
have not yet risen to the conception that the water which 
enters the body-cavity of a Crinoid by the ciliated funnels of 
the disc is expelled by powerful muscles through pores at the 
syzygies of the skeleton ; nor that the blood- and water- veiisels 
of a Crinoid, together with the body- cavity and its radiating 
extensions, constitute a vast system of intercommunicating 
canals with le m6mc r6le physiologique que I’ensemble 
des cavit^s creusdes dans le corps des polypes ct des 
dponges ” f* 

It is difficult to study pure physiology upon spirit speci- 
mens, and it is unfortunately true that 1 have been unable to 
add much to Ludwig’s account of the circulatory apparatus ; 
but, all the same, 1 venture to think that I have made some 
additions to our knowledge of the physiological anatomy of 
the Crinoids. I speak under correction ; but it is certainly 
my impression that the Keport on the ^ Challenger ’ Crinoids, 
together with my previous writings upon the subject, contains 
the fTrsflfegcttpVM^^ of “tlie foTlbwittg points of 

physiological anatomy : — 

1. The trifascial articulation between certain joints of the 
rays and arms of Bathycrinnsy and the entire absence of 
syzygies in this genus, 

2. I'he complex coiling of the alimentary canal in Actino- 
metray and the accompanying variation in tlie structure of its 
ovoid gland, to use Perrier’s own expression. 

3. Tlie presence at the sides of the ambulacra, both of disc 
and arms, of radiating branches from the axial nerves of the 
skeleton ; and the extension of fibres from this network into 
the spinelets on the disc of Pentacrinus, 

4. The ramification within the stem-segments of fibres from 
their central nervous axis. 

5. The absence of any anibtilacral grooves and of their 
associated organs on the arms and disc in many specimens of 
Actinometray and on the completely plated genital pinnules 
of some species of Ajitedon. 

6. I'he presence of well-developed ovaries in the disc of 
individuals of two species of Antedon and one of Acti»o<- 
metra 

♦ Loc. vit p. OOa . t Ihiil p. 00i>. 

4 Prot‘e«Hor iniiinates that I (lifter from my father with respect 

(4) that portion of tlie trenital giandH which lies within the disc of a 
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The above list might be considerably extended. I trust, 
however, that it is long enough to show that the Crinoid 
collections made by the ‘ (Jhallenger ’ and ‘ Blake ’ have not 
been so completely barren of additions to our physiological 
knowledge as Professor Perrier asserts. 

But the absence of physiological results has not been my 
only sin of omission. According to Professor Perrier, I ought 
to have worked out in detail the embryogeny of the common 
Antedon romceus of the British seas, for the purpose of throw- 
ing light upon the anatomy of the adult Crinoid ; and he says 
that I might have obtained the necessary materials at Eton, 
since he procured them at Paris Has he forgotten the note f 
which I sent him last year On some Points in the Anatomy 
of larval Oomatulw ” V I stated in this note that I had con- 
tinually felt the want of some knowledge of the organogeny 
of the Crinoid type, and had therefore procured larvee of 
various stages from Naples and Torcjuay, which had enabled 
me to check some of the results obtained from an investiga- 
tion of tlie adult anatomy. But as I was not professing to 
write an exhaustive monograph of the (^rinoidea, 1 did not 
conceive it to be part of my duty to work out a detailed 
account of tlic embryogeny of a type wdiich is accessible to 
every European naturalist. An already lengthy report would 
have been swelled to gigantic dimensions. The number of 
plates required would have increased from 69 (not 61, as 
ouoted by Perrier) to over 100, for Prof. Perrier tells us 
that his own memoir on this subject is still incomplete, and 
that thirty plates arc already drawn. If the various naturalists 
who have undertaken to report upon the diiFerent groups of 
animals collected by the ‘ Challenger ’ were expected to give 
a complete anatomical and physimogical description of each 
group, and to supplement it by a detailed account of the 
embryogeny of its representative in European seas, the publi- 
cation of their reports would be delayed indefinitely; and yet 


Orinotd. I can only say that I cannot undcrotand how this impression 
can have occurred to any one who has taken the trouble Ui read pp. 108 
and 100 of the * Ohallengor * Report. 

* I would here express my sense of the courteous kindness of Prof. II. 
do Lacaze-Duthiem, who ollered to place at my disposal all the rosourct^s 
of his laboratory at Roscofi) during June and July of this year, for the 
purpose of working out the embryogeny of Antedon rosaceus by the most 
approved modern methods. I would have given much to have been free 
to accept this invitation ; but mv professional duties kept me in England 
during l)oth tbo months named, and, for the present at least, 1 must 
leave the verification of Prof, rerrier’s results to other hands. 

+ Quart. Journ. Micr. Sci. N.S. vol. xxiv. pp. .‘110-.T27 (.\pril 1884), 
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this appears to he the standard set up by Professor Perrier 
for those who have large zoological collections committed to 
their charge for examination and description within a limited 
time. 

Under these circumstances, therefore, one might expect that 
the Report by Professor Perrier* upon the fifty-four species of 
Asterids which were obtained by the ‘ Blake ’ in the Carib- 
bean Setu a collection second only in importance to that made 
by the ‘ Challenger,’ would be a model of its kind. 

In the absence both of an index and of a table of contents, 
one has some difficulty in making out what is contained in 
this memoir of 1*"0 pages. Of the ten plates which accompany 
it, only one is devoted to any other part of the sulncct than 
the external appearance of the new species established by 
Prof. Perrier. At the foot of this plate, which is almost 
entirely occupied by figures of pcdicellarim and spines, there 
is the extraordinary legend “Organisation des flymens 
diseva ” ; and the reader has to tuni back to the explanation 
of the plates in order to learn that the name of Prof. Perrier’s 
new genus is in reality llymenodiacm. Not one of ‘the re- 
maining nine plates contains any figures illustrating the 
o^anogeny of the starfish, a subject upon which wo are still 
much in want of information, despite the admirable researches 
of Ludwig t upon Aster ina gihbosa. Neither is there any 
section of the text devoted to this question, while the amount 
of physiological and anatomical information which the report 
contains is meagre in the extreme. 

Three years ago Professor Perrier published a short notej 
in the ^ Cforaptes Rendus ’ to call in question the correctness 
of some of Ludwig’s observations on Asterid morphology ; and 
many Echinoderm students had hoped that lie would take the 
opportunity aflforded by the material of the ‘ Blake ’ Starfishes 
to substantiate his charges respecting the accuracy of Ludwig’s 
work on the group. But the whole question is completely 
ignored, with the exception of one or two references to the 
position of the stone-canal, and there is not a word about the 
organogeny of the Starfish type, a subject which, according to 

* *^M4moire sur les Etoiles de Mer recueillies dans la Mer de« Antilles 
et lo Golfe du Mexique durant les Expeditions de dragage faites sous la 
direction do M. Alexandi-e Agassiz/^ Nouvelles Archives du Museum 
d’llistoire Naturello, 2® s^rie, tome vi, 1884, pp. 127-270, pis. 1-10 
(1884). 

t “ Enlwicklungsgescbichte der ABtcrim gihbosa^ Forbes,” Zeitsebr. f. 
wiss. Zool. Bd, xxxvii, 1882, pp. 1-08, Tat. l.-viii. 

X Perrier and Poirier, ^‘Sur TApporeil circulatoire desEtoiles de Mer,” 
Comptes Kendus, xciv. 1882, pp. 058-000. 
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Prof. Perrier’s standard for other reports, should have been 
worked out in full detail. 

His own report commences with a section upon the primary 
divisions of the class of Stellerids, the keynote of which is 
struck in the following sentence * : — On peut dire d’uno 
manihre g^ndrale que toutea lea Etoilea tie mer h ivhea amhula* 
crairea hiairUa^ ont une bouche amhilacratre^ et que toutea lea 
Etoilea de mer h tuhea amhuhicrairea quadriaSrih^ au moUia h 
la haae dea hraa^ ont une bouche ambutacraire!^^ 

The unfortunate zoologist who is not a Starfish specialist, 
but merely wishes to learn the general systematic results 
which have been arrived at by the most eminent living writer 
on the group, will rise from the perusal of this sentence with 
an even more confused notion of the classification of the 
Asterids than he had before. For, according to Viguicrf, 
the biscrial ambulacra arc usually, but not always, correlated 
with an adambulacral mouth, and not with an ambulacral one 
as Professor Perrier tells us. 

Two. pages further on he commences another section which 
is devoted to the morphological signification of the pedi- 
cellarisB in Asterids and Urchins and to their physiological 
rdle. But no reference whatever is made to the elaborate 
observations of Romanes and Ewart \ upon the^unctions of 
the pedicellarisB ; and the diacorery of glands upon the gem- 
luiform pedicellarise of Echini is attributed to Geddes and 
Beddard, although these authors thei-nselres admits that their 
** account of the structure of these pedicellarise substantially 
bears out what has been said ” by Sladen ||. But although 
Mr. Bladen’s paper was published in 1880 it is completely 
ignored by Prof. Perrier four years later ; and Foettmger’s 
memoir If on the same subject is also left entirely without 
notice. The same neglect of the writings of the English 
naturalist who is engaged in working out the ‘ Challenger ’ 

♦ Op, cit, p. 138. 

t Aaatomio comparde du squdotte dos Stelldrides,” Arch, de Zool. 
expdr. et gdxL t. vii. Annde 1878, p. 82. 

I ** ObaorvatioDB on the Locomotor System of Echinodermata.’’ Phil 

Trans. 1881, pp. 840^2. ’ 

$ On the Histology of the PedicellarisB, and the Musdes of &hinu$ 
Trans. Roy. 8oc. Ed. yol. xx, 1881, p. 892. 

II “On a remarkable Form of Pedioellaria and the Functions perfohned 
thereby ; together with General Observations on the Allied For^ of this 
Organ In the EchinidsB,.** Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 6, vol. vi. Auir. 1880. 
pp. 101-114, pis. xii,, xiii. 

% “Sur la Structure des Pddioellairos gemmiformes de 
yr^ularia et d'autres fichiuides,” Arch, de Biol. vol. ii. pp, 485-40(i 
pis. xxvi.-xx\iii. 
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Starfishes appears in the systematic portion of Prof. Perrier’s 
report. 

In the year 1882, Sladen publislujd an account of the 
structural peculiarities presented by the Pterasterida 3 , and 
Minted out their systematic value ^ ; but although Prof. 
Perrier enters into some detail respecting the structure of 
Pterastcr cariUmm^ he completely ignores all that had been 
written upon the subject two yeai’S previously. 

In fact, throughout the whole of Prof. Perrier’s report the 
work of (German and English writers upon the morphology 
of the Asterids, and their relation to tlie Echinodermata gene- 
rally, is left entirely unnoticed. The observations of Geddes 
and lieddard were made in a French laboratory and are 
therefore mentioned ; but no reference is given to the place of 
their publication ; while the papers of Ludwig, Sladen, and 
myself might never liave been written so far as Prof. Perrier 
is concerned. This neglect of the results of fellow workers 
who do not happen to be Frenchmen may be patriotic, but it 
is neither wise nor scientific ; and in one case, as has been 
already explained in this journal t, Prof. Perrier’s omission to 
consult any one of some tour papers by Pourtalbs and myself 
which contain descriptions of the calyx of Rhizocnaua has 
led to zoological science being enriched with a new synonym. 
For Prof. Perrier has at last corac to the conclusion, as he 
would have done at first had he taken the trouble to make 
himself acquainted with the literature of his subject, that his 
genus Democrinua is identical with RhizocrinuH\. 

It was pointed out by Pourtal^s in 1868 §, and again in 
187411, that Rhizocrinua has large and well-developed basal 

1 )lates like those of Bourgueticrinua ; and in his second paper 
le corrected the mistake wliich had been made by Sars ^ in 
describing the basals of Rhizocrinua as internal and concealed. 
These results were confirmed by myself in 1877 **, and again 


* “ The Aflteroidea of * * * § ** ChaUen^er ’ Expedition. — ^Part I. 

rteraetoridco/* Juuru. Linu. 8oc., Zool. voL xvi. pp. 190, 191. 

t ‘‘Note on Demoorinw Varfunii^ Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist, ser, 5, 
vol. xi. pp. iidd-iiSO. 

I lieyue Scientidque, 30 May, 1885. p. 001, note. 

§ “ Contributions to the Fauna of tne Gulf Stream at Great Depths,’* 
Dull. Mus. Comp. Zool. vol. i. no. 7, pp. 128-130. 

II Zoological Results of the ‘Hassler’ Expedition/ 111. Cat. Mus, 
Comp. Zool. no. viii. pp. 28^ 20. 

il ‘ Mtooires pour servir k la connaissonce dos Crinoides vivants/ 
Christiania, 1808, 12. 

** “ On some Points in the Ajiatomy of Brntaorinut and Bhizoernmai* 
Joum. Anat, & Physiol, vol. xii. 1877, p, 50. 
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in 1882 I know that Prof. Perrier received copies of both 
papers. In fact he quoted a portion of the second one (with- 
out acknowledgment) in his brief notice of Deniocriniis in 
the ^ Comptes Rendus * f* Nevertheless he stated in this 
description that the baaals of RhizocrinuH arc confondues,” 
while those of D&niocrinus are large and well developed, this 
being the very character of Rhizocrinus which had been 
pointed out four times by Pourtalhs and myself during the 
previous thirteen years. 

A similar neglect of the work of other naturalists appears 
in tluit section of the report on the • Blake ’ Starfishes which 
is devoted to the morpnological signification of the odouto- 
phorc. Page 159 of tliia section is disfigured by two serious 
errors. In one place we are told that lea pibces radialcs ” 
of the young Starfish become the odontophores of the adult ; 
and, as if to impress the characteristic symmetry of the Echi- 
noderin type still more forcibly upon the mind of the reader, 
the author continues ‘‘ L’unc dc ces pibces radiales ne tarde 
pas k pr<3scnter les sillona caraetbristiques do la plaque 
madreporique.” 

Much has been written 4)y Ludwig J about the morphology 
of the odontophore in the Asterids ; but his name, like that 
of Bladen, is conspicuous b^Jtlie absence 
it in the memoir of Prof. Perrier. Er"?act, Ludwig’s theory 
that the periproctof an urchin is represented, not by the calyx 
but by the ventral side of a Crinoid §, is put forward as a novelty 
by Prof. Perrier II, who is apparently unaware that it was pub- 
lished by Ludwig so long ago as 1880, and that the morpho- 
logical difficulties which it involves were pointed out by 
myself in the same year Even in those cases wKen Prof. 
Perrier is compelled to take account of the work of another 
author, he is often unable to quote correctly, and the results are 
sometimes remarkably confusing. After reproducing (with- 

Tho Stalked CrinoidH of the Caribbean Sea,” Bull. Mus. Comp. 
Zohl. vol. X. no. 4, 1882, p. 174. 

t “ Sur un nouveau Crinotde fix4, le Detnocrinua Parfaki, provenant 
des dragages du ^ Travailleur/ ” Comptes Kendua, toc^ xevi. no. 7, 
pp. 450. 4^. 

^ * Mornbologiricho Studien an Echinodennen,’ Bd. i. Leipzig, 1877, 

g x 226-2B^ 2£l4-20U ; and also ^*I)as Mundskelet der Asterien und 
phiuren,” Zeitachr. f. wiaa, ZooL Bd. xxxii. 1879, pp. ($72-0^ 

$ Ibid, p. 686: and also ^*Ueber den primaren Steinkanal dor Crinoi- 
deen nebst vergleicbend-anatomisoken Bemerkungen tiber die Eohino- 
dermen uberhaupV’ ibid, Bd. xxxix. 1880, pp. 817-^19. 

II Op, cit, p. lol. 

f Some disnuted Points in Echinoderm Moipholog;}^,’* Quart Journ. 
Microec. Sci. vol. xx. new ser. pp. 322-820. 
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out acknowledgment) the list of families and genera of the 
living Stalked Crinoids described in the ^ Challenger ’ Report, 
be adds^, Outre ces six genres, deux autres genres d’En- 
crines ont ddcrits, le genre llyoorinm par Koren et 
Daniellsen (aic), et le genre Democrinwt par moi. Les auteurs 
scandinaves s’accordent k penser que leur Ilyocrinus n’est 

3 u’un liaihycrinus alarchtanua micux ddveloppd aue le type. 

e trouve cependant dans les collections au ^ Tnlisman ’ 
un crino'ide d^assez grande taille, chez qui il existe cinq 
basales non souddes, presque aussi grande que les radiales; 
si cet exemplaire unique nxst pas une monstruositd, c’eat un 
Ilyocrinua qu’on pourrait appeler Ilyocrinua recuperatus.^' 
This paragrapli contains two serious (clerical?) errors. 
The name of Daniolssen and Keren’s genus is Ilycrinus^^ not 
Ilyocrinua ; and Bathycrimia Aldrichianua would be more cor- 
rect than Bathycrinua alarchianua. It may be that Prof. 
Perrier has had some private communication with the Scan- 
dinavian authors upon the subject ; but I have no knowledge 
of their having published any such views os he attributes to 
them. According to him they regard Ilycrinua {Garpenteri) 
as a Bathycrinua Aldrichianua better developed than the type. 
_^e type of what ? of Bathycrinua Aldrichianua This can 
hardly “be-^he^asCj^or the JIgecies are very nearly the 

same in size, the ^ Challenger ’ form Irom the southeTn seas “ 
being, if anything, slightly larger than Bathycrinua Garpen^ 
teri {Ilycrinua) from the North Atlantic. 

Prof. Perrier’s statement reads like a paraphrase of what I 
wrote respecting Bathycrinua and Ilycrinua in 1882. The 
former genus was founded upon an immature specimen dredged 
by the ^Porcupine,’ which Sir Wyville Thomson named 
Bathycrinua gracilia J ; and I pointed out § that his de- 
scription II of the larger species, R. Aldrichianua^ from the 
southern sea, seems not to nave reached the Norwegian natu« 
ralists before the publication of their genus Ilycrinua^ which 
was founded on much more developed individuals than that 
dredged by the ^ Porcupine.’ ” This B* gracilia smpears to be 
the uwrly develojicd type which is referred to by rrof. Perrier 
in this exposition of the views of Danielssen and Koren, 
who have not, so far as I am aware, ever made any such 

• * Revue Scientitique, * May 30, 1886, p. 601, note. ^ 

t ^‘Fraden NorekeNordhavsexpedition Echinodermer," NnMaff. f. 
Naturvid.Bd.xxm. 1877,p.46. > j 

X On the Crinoids of the ^ Porcupine * Deep-sea Dredging Expedi- 
tion,” Proc. Roy. Soc. Edinb. vol. vii. 1869-72, p. 772, 

§ Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool. vol. x. no. 4, p. 177. 

II ** Notice of new Living Crinoids belonging to the Apiocrintdie,’* 
Joum. Linn. Soc., Zool. vol. xiii. 1876, pp. 48-61. 
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oomparison between their Ilgcrinua and Bathycrinua Aldrich^ 
idnua as is attributed to them by Prof. Perrier. 

He further mentions a remarkable specimen with five 
basals which are not united, and are almost as large as the 
radials. It cannot be Ilycrinus (D. & K.), which has quite 
small and veiy closely united basals ; but if it is not a mon- 
strosity, I am quite prepared to accept it as a new genus, 
Ilyocrtnusj Pemer, with the specific name recuperatus. I 
must protest, however, against its appearing on the same page 
of Perrier’s article among the list of Crinoids in the Paris 
Museum as Hyocrinus recupei'atus. This is especially con- 
fusing, as there is already a well-known genus Hyocrinm^ 
which was established by Sir Wj^ille Thomson in 1876. 

According to Prof. Perrier’s list, the Paris Museum also 
contains an undescribed species of Pentcicrinua^ viz. P, <i8te- 
riua^ Miller : or is it possible that this is the original Penta- 
orinua whicu was described by Guettard, and was named 
lata oateria by Linnseus, Pentacrinua caput^^maduam by Miller, 
and has been finally described as Peniaermm aateriua^ 
Linn., sp.? 

Another instance of the superficial manner in which Prof. 
Perrier has examined the work which he is supposed_tq^Jia^ 
criticizing is afforded by the first Uu€LQf-the fcnOWiSg state- 
ment*: — Les Pentacrinua et Metacrinua ne difibrent d’ailleurs 
que par le nombre des pibces caleaires (pi^ea radialea) qui 
se disposent en file pour soutenir les cinq premibres paires do 
bras, et peut-btre n’y avait il pas nbcessitb absolue de order 
pour cela deux noms de genres distincts.” The ^nus Meta^ 
crinua was suggested by Sir Wy ville Thomson ; but no other 
generic name has been established, as hinted by Prof. Perrier, ‘ 
on account of the difference of this type from that of Pen^a- 
crinua proper, which dates back to the time of Miller, as Prof. 
Perrier knows. It is true that in mv preliminary report upon 
the ^ Blake ’ Crinoids t 1 mentioned the number of radials as 
a difference between Metacrinua and Pentacrinua^ because it is 
the character by which the two types can be distinguished at 
a glance ; but I likewise stated that the radials of Metacrinua 
b^ pinnules, which is not the case in Pentacrinua. If Prof. 
Peiiier will take the trouble to refer to pp. 339 and 340 of 
tlie ^ Challenger ’ Jieport he will find that the two genera 
also differ in tne characters of the stem, cirri, arms, basals, and 
disc. Nevertheless, with this statement ana tlie ngures illus- 
trating it before him, he tells us that the only difference 

* * Revue Scieutifique/ May 30, 1885, p. 601. 
t Bull Mug. Comp. ZHM, toI. z. no. 4, p. 167. 

Ann. & May. N. Hiat. Scr. 5. Vol xvi. 9 
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between the two types ia in the number of their radials. 
What would he think of the reviewer of his Report on the 
^ Blake ’ Starfishes who said that the only difference between 
his two genera HymenoiUscua and Anthenoldks was that the 
latter had but five arms and the former twelve ? 

Prof. Perrier’s investigations into the obscure and much- 
neglected subject of the physiology of the Crinoids have led 
him to attribute a hitherto unsuspected function to the syzy- 
eial unions which occur in certain portions of the skeleton. 
He tells us* : — II y a au niveau de ces sortes d’articulations 
immobiles qu’on appelle 1^ syzygies, chez les Encrines, tout 
un systbme de cavitds puissamment munies des muscles qui 
chassent dvidemment I’eau dans la substance m^me du tissu 
imprdgn^ de calcaire des bras ou la conduisent au dehors et 
I’expulsent par les trous aui sont repariis k 4gale distance sur 
le pourtour de la syzygie.^’ 

It is, I think, much to be regretted that Prof. Perrier should 
have departed so far from the nomenclature of Muller and 
his successors as to speak of a syzygy as a kind of immovable 
articulation. Mullerf called it an ” unbewegliche Nathverbin- 
dung and he distinguished between a Nath ” and a 

G elenk ” in the anatomy of a Crinoid, He only used the 
latter capable of 

movement upon one another; and this rtisItmcJitrf^^ 
almost universally adopted by later writers upon the subject, 
so that the terra ^^articulation immobile,” which Prof. 
Perrier employs has a somewhat contradictory sound. In 
the next line we are told by Prof. Perrier that among the 
‘‘ Encrines,” the term which he uses throughout the whole of 
this article for the Stalked Crinoids only, the two joints are 
separated by a system of cavities which open externally by a 
series of pores round the edge of the syzygy. Such being 
Prof. Perrier’s statement, let us examine in detail the evidence 
upon which it is based. In the first place, as explained in 
the ‘ Challenger ’ Report t, there are no syzygies at all any- 
where in the arms of Bathycrinus, The Crinoids of this type 
are consequently very far from possessing such an extensive 
communication between the internal cavity and the exterior 
as is supposed by Prof. Perrier’s theory that they are really 
in the same physiological condition as the sponges. For the 
number of ciliated water-pores on the disc of Bath]forinu$ 
is extremely limited and by no means a foule d’onfices 

* < Revue Sdentiilque/ May 30, 188^% p. 002, note. 

t ^*Ueber den Bau des Pentacrinus caput-^meduBm^'* Abhandl. d, k. 
Akad. d. Wias. Berlin, 1843, p. 39 (of separate copy). 

X Zool Chall. Exp. part xxxii. pp. 9, 231-233. 
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while in the case of Rhizocrtnua one has still more difficulty 
in accepting Prof. Perrier’s theory. For there are only five 
water*pore8| at any rate in R. hjbtenaU ; and though there 
are sygygies on the arms, their outlines are not marked by 
anything like pores, as is the case in the Comatulm, As Prof. 
Perrier has plenty of ^Airocrthti^-material at his command it 
is a little surprising that he should have committed himself 
to a general statement of this kind, which is so far from being 
in accordance with the actual facts of the case. The absence 
of the striae, which are so characteristic of the syzygial faces 
ojp the ComatulcBj on the corresponding faces of the arm-joints 
of Rhizocrinua was noted by Sara * ; and without striae there 
can be no pores. This observation was confirmed in the 
^ Challenger ’ Report ; and it was also pointed out that the 
closeness of the syzygial union is increased by there being a 
small pit in the hypozygal which receives a backward process 
on the lower surface of the epizygalf- It will puzzle Prof. 
Perrier to discover, even with what his colleague Mons. Koehler 
calls the eye of faith,” any appearance of nores round the 
outline of a syzygial union in Rhizocrinus. The condition of 
the two living genera of the Bourgueticrinidfc, therefore, is 
far from being such as is implied by Prof. Perriy:’a very 
general statement ; and he will find some difficulty in recon- 
ciling it with his simple and new ” conception of the mode of 
nutrition of the Crinoids. Let us sec how far his statement is 
applicable to other genera of Encrines ” or Stalked Crinoids. 
He has never seen the arms of Hyocrinusj but apparently 
takes for granted the presence of syzygial pores, such as he 
believes to exist in the Comatuloi. 1 have not been able to 
examine one of the syzygial faces in an arm-joint of this genus, 
but there is no external indication of the presence of any 
radiating markings such as occur in the Comatulm. The lines 
of syzygial union are perfectly continuous and uninterrupted, 
as is well shown in the figures published by Sir Wyville 
Thomson in 1876 X and reproduced in pi. vi. of the * Chal- 
lenger’ Report. 

Here, then, is a third '^Encrine ” to which Prof. Perrier’s 
statement and tlieory do not apply ; and he fares no better in 
the case of Holopua. If there are any syzygial unions in the 
skeleton of tliis type at all they only occur between the two 
outer radials, and it is extremely doubtful if such is the case. 
At any rate, however, the apparent lines of syzygial union 
have no indication of possible pores, as is the case in the 

♦ ‘ Orinoides vivants,* p. 22. 

t Zool. Ohall. Exp. part xxxii. pp. 5, 254, pi. x. figs. 1, 6, 

t Journ. Limi. Soc.,Zool. vol. xvi. pp. 61,62. 

9 * 
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Comatulos. Thu8| then, the only two recent Encrinee ” 
to which Prof. Perrier’s very general statement is at all ap- 

E licable are Pentacrinus ana Metacrinus. These two genera 
ave syzygial unions in the stem as well as in the arms ; 
but the apposed syzygial faces at one of the nodes of the stem 
are as smooth as they can be, and altogether devoid of any 
such markings or sculpture as could give rise to the appear- 
ance of pores along their line of union*. The syzygial unions 
in the rays and arms, however, are sometimes of a slightly difie- 
rent character and present some approach to the condition of 
the syzygies in the arms of ComcUuloi. Dr. Carpenter f has 
descnb^how each syzygial face in the arm of Ant^n rosacem 
is almost flat, except that it presents a scries of slightly ele- 
vated ridges with alternating furrows, which radiate from the 
opening of the central canal towards the dorsal margin. . . . 
The two sets of ridges arc applied to each other, leaving 
between them flattened passages that are formed by the corre** 
spondence of the furrows An examination of decalci- 

fied specimens shows that the canals are occupied by radial 
extensions of the ordinary sarcodic basis-substance. The 
peculiar arrangement of these suggests that, like the ^ medul- 
1 ofja^exogenous stem, they may serve to establish 
a communication tmtween-the ‘ medullary axis ’ of this basis- 
substance which occupies the central canal, and the ^ cortical 
envelope’ by which the surface of the segment is invested.” 
The coeliac canal rests in a more or less defined furrow upon 
the upper or ventral surface of each arm-joint, the so-called 
ambulacral groove of the skeleton ; and Prof. Perrier tells us J: 
that au niveau des syzygies, la cavitci coeliaque communi- 
que avec un systhme de cavit^s rayonnant autour du cordon 
nerveux, entour^Ses de muscles et qui jouent ^videmment un 
rdle important dans la nutrition de fa partie solide des bras.” 

This statement contains much debatable matter. In the 
first place, one would certainly expect that the contents of 
these syzygial cavities would be in communication with the 
axial canal from which they radiate, rather than with the 
coeliac canal on the ventral surface of the joint ; but in a very 
large number of Comatulm belonging to the genera Antedon^ 
Actinometra^ and Promwhocrinus the axial canal or radial 


• Zool. Ohall. Exp. partxxxii. pp. 4, 5, 13, pie. xxxi., xxxii., xxxrii., 
xlvii., &o. 

t ^^Heeearchee on the Structure, Physiolo^, and Development ot 
ylntocfoti(Cofmift</a,Lantk.) rosaems , — Part Phil. Trane. 180o, pp.720, 
721. 

X *'R4eum4 de Pecherchee eur Torganogenie dee Comatuk$i^ Zool. 
Anzeiger, viii. Jahrg. 1885, no. 194, p. 
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centre of the syzygial cavities is separated from the coeliac 
canal, which Prof. Perrier regards as their functional centre 
of Ba|)ply, by more than half the height of the arm^joint. 
This IS not the case in Antedon roaaceuSy the type chiefly 
studied by Prof. Perrier: for it has relatively low arm-joints 
with a deep ambulacra! groove on their ventral surface, so 
that there is but a thin layer of limestone between the bottom 
of the coeliac canal and the axial canal from which the ayzy- 
gial cavities radiate. But if Prof. Perrier had had a more 
extensive acquaintance with the different types of arm-joint 
which occur in the Comatulm and with the variations in the 
sculpture on their i^zygial faces, I cannot but think that he 
would have hesitated before making the statement which has 
been quoted above. 

It will be seen that he a^ees with Dr. Carpenter in re- 
garding these radiating syzygial furrows as nutritive in func- 
tion, though he believes them to be filled with water from 
the coeliac canal, rather than with the sarcodic basis-sub- 
stance of the skeleton, which would maintain communication 
between the internal and external tissues of the arm-joint, the 
latter often reaching a considerable thickness. The origin 
of these radiating canals in the central canal of the arm-joints 
which lodges the neuro- vascular axial cord certainly agrees 
better with the latter theory than with that of Prof. Perrier. 
It may be noted, too, that in his first account'^ of these cavities 
in the Comatulm^ he said not a word about their communi- 
cating with the exterior, as they sometimes seem to do in a 
dried arm of Comatulaj or in a fragment which has been 
boiled in potash. He now tells us, however, that in the 
Stalked Gnnoids (Encrines) these radiating cavities are not 
only present, at the syzvgies, but that they communicate with 
the exterior by pores placed at equal distances round the out- 
line of the syzygy. Can he name a single Stalked Crinoid 
in which the syzygial faces are separatea by radiating pas- 
sages as in the GomatuloB and there are pores round the out- 
line of thesyzygies? Bathycrinua has no svz^gies at all; 
and there are no pores or anything resembling them in 
Rhxzocrinua^ Hyoertnua^ or Holopua. Prof. Perrier has never 
seen a Metaorinua^ or he would scarcely have doubted its di- 
stinctness from Pentaennus] and, unless i am greatly mistaken, 
he has never had an arm-fragment of the former genus from 
which to cut a section through a svzvgial union. The onlv 
possible type, therefore. whi(^ could have furnished him with 
the evidence on which ne bases his statements respecting the 


Zool. Auast^iger, 1885, p. 265. 
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Btalked Crinoids in Peniacrinua itself. Can he name a single 
recent species of this ^enus in which the sjzj^al faces are 
marked by elevated ridges and furrows radiating from the 
central canal as in the Comatulce? In by far the greater 
number of cases the joints are perfectly plain, without any 
indications of sculpture at all*: but there is sometimes a 
slight trace of striation round the margins of apposed syzy- 
gid surfaces. Exactly the same thing often occurs on the 
apposed surfaces of the basals and radials respectively, and 
on the lateral surfaces of tlie radials wlierc they are closely 
united by suture. Sometimes^ indeed, there is a faint indi- 
cation, over part of the syzygial face, of a radial striation 
which extends inwards towards the central canal but dies 
away before reaching it, and is not due to the presence of 
elevated ridges, as in the CorncUuloi. The best instance of this 
which I know is on the apposed syzygial faces of the radials 
of a PentacrimLH aaterim which were figured by Sir Wyville 
Thomson in the ^ Challenger ’ Report f ,* but his figure of the 
‘‘pourtour de la syzygic” on the dorsal aspect of the ray 
shows it to be alisolutely devoid of all trace of pores, as is 
ireally the case. 1 have seen many other indications of radial 
striation, both in this and in other species of Pcntacrinidas ; 

superficial markings on the joint-faces, 
and are altogeThCT radiating 

ridges on the syzygial faces of a wmoh 

can be stripped off entire when the syzygy is split Speil after 
decalcification. It is, of course, possible that Prof. Peirier may 
have obtained a section through a syzygy in a Pentacrinm-«tm 
with better-defined radiating ridges and intervening furrows 
than any which I have seen in this genus ; but I doubt it. 
The dredgings of the ‘ Talisman ’ yidded several specimens 
of Pentacrinua WymUe-Thomsoni’, and if Prof. Perrier has 
not cut sections through a svzygy of this species, it would 
have been better for him to have done so before making a 
general statement respecting the syzyries of Stalked Crinoids 
which harmonizes so admirably with his previously expressed 
views. I have several sections through the largMt syzygy 
in this species, viz. that between the second and third radials ; 
and there is absolutely no trace either of the radiating cavities 
or of the powerful muscles which Prof. Peirier describes in 
the “ Encrines.” I can say the same of the mm-syzygies in 
l^ntacrinua dxcwua ; and if the smooth appearance of the 
Hyzygial faces is any guide, there is not a single recent mem- 

* Zoal. Chilli. Exp. part xxxii. jip. 4, 254, pin. xxvi. & xxxvii. 

+ ri. xii. figs. 17, 18, 21. 
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ber of the Pentacrinidfls, any more than thei'e ia of any otner 
family of Stalked Oriuoids, with radiating cavities at its 
syzygies as described by Prof. Perrier. Even as regards the 
VomatulcB^ which do have more or less appearance of external 
pores at their syzygies, I cannot accept rrof. Perrier’s asser- 
tion as at all consistent with the facts of the case. I do not 
deny that pores appear at the syzygies on arms which 
have been boiled in potash, as was figured by Dr. Carpenter 
in Antedon roaaceua but there is a layer of perisome f out- 
side the skeleton which is removed by this treatment, so that 
the pores appear far more distinctly than they do in a dry 
arm, and still more so than in a fresh or spirit-specimen. 
This layer of perisome is very well shown in the terminal 
parts of arms which have been stained with picrocarmine 
and mounted in dammar ; and the syzygial pores are then 
seen to be covered by it. The sections which I have made 
in three planes through the arms of many species of Gomatula 
have given me every reason to believe that the pores of the 
skeleton do not opea to the exterior through this layer of 
perisome (which is often much thicker than in Antedon rosaoeua) 
as Prof. Perrier’s theory requires; while I much doubt 
whether the so-called powerful muscles are anything more 
than the closely set fibres which form the organic basis of the 
elevated radiating ridges on the syzygial faces. It is certainly 
very remarkable that the positions assigned to these muscles 
by Prof. Perrier are exactly those where the calcareous tissue 
is densest, on the syzygial faces of fossil arm-joints. I 
have explained elsewhere j: how the organic basis of the 
pieces ot the skeleton becomes much more close and compact 
near those surfaces which are in contact with other joints ; 
and I believe this to be preeminently the case at the syzygies, 
though the apposed faces are not so perfectly united as in the 
case of the basals and radials, for the syzygial unions are 
severed with ^at ease. If Prof. Perrier really does believe • 
that water is ariven out from pores at the arm-syzygies of 
Aniedon rosaoeua^ he can prove it in a very simple way. If 
he will pith ” the creature by removing its chambered organ 
it will lie still in the water ; and the action of the powerful 
muscles expelling water from the syzygial pores would surely 
cause such a disturbance in the surrounding medium as would 

• Phil. Trans, 1806, nl. xxxvi, 

t The cortical eurweye• ** of Dr. Oarpenter. 
i ** On the Genus At^moptetra, Miill., with a Morphological Account 
of a new Species from the Philippine Islands,” Trans. Linn. Soc. 1879, 
2nd ser., Zool. vol. ii. pp. 56 h57. 
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prove his theory incontestably. Has he peiibrmed this expe* 
riment or any one which would give the same results? 
Even theuj however, his theory does not hold good for the 
Stalked Cnnoids, none of which have any radiating cavities 
or pores at their syzygies, while these unions are altogether 
absent in Bathycrinna. His assertion that water is expelled 
from the cosliac canals of the arms through pores on the 

pourtour ” of the syzygies would thus appear to be a some- 
wnat hasty generalization from the supposed condition of the 
CamatulcB. It is essential, however, to his conception of a 
Crinoid as a kind of sponge with incurrent and cxcurrent 
openings for the circulation of water. The former are pro- 
vided tor by the ciliated water-pores on the disc ; but wnere 
are the latter in HolopuSy HyocrinuSy Bathycrinusy Rhizih 
crinusy and, 1 will also add, in the Pentacrinidee ? 

Professor Perrier’s brief notice of the ‘ Challenger ’ Beport 
contains the following passage Pouss^ par on ne sait 
quelle prevention assez mal dissimuiee centre ce qn’il appelle 
un ])eu dedaigneusement ^I’dcole framjaise/ M. Herbert 
Carpenter, dont les dtudes ont termindes k I’Umversit^ de 
Wuilzbourg (stc),s’est,en bon camarade^ jet^tc^te baiss^kla 
_8uite du zoologiste allemand qui a le plus habilement ^tudid 
les CfirioldeSr- ll.affirme en avoir contirme presque tons les 
r&ultats dont beaucoup sont cependant erron^s, et il ne se 
s^pare guhre de son guide que pour ddfendre les opinions, 
d’aUleurs exactes, dc son phre relativement au systhme ner- 
veux.” 

The last sentence contains a statement which falls very 
considerably short of the truth. Not only do I disagree with 
the published views of my old friend Prof. Ludwig respecting 
the nervous system of Crinoids, but I have given a different 
account of the basals of Rhizocrinus from that which he put 
forward ; and, in common with Mr. Sladen I dissent alto- 
gether from the theory which he has published concerning 
the relations of the Crinoid calyx in the Urchins and Star- 
iishes t* I differ from him and from other German writers, 
Studer and H5mc8 §, upon this purely theoretical point as 

* * Revue Scientifique/ May SO, 1866, p. G9S. 

t On the IloniolofirieB of the primary Larval Plates in the Test of 
firachiate Echiuoderms,'* Quart. Joum. Micr. Sci. n. s. vol. xxiv. 1884, 
pp. 86-87. 

t Ibid. vol. XX. 1880, pp. 822-829; and Notes on Echinoderm Mor- 
phology. — No'. V. On the Homologies of the Apical System, with 
Home Remarks upon the Blood-vessels,” Ibid. vol. xzii. 1882, pp. 876- 
880 . 

§ ^ On the Apical Sv«tcm of Ophiurids,*’ Jbid. vol. xxiv. 1884, pp, 16- 
18 i and Zool. Chall. Exp. part xxxil. pp. i302-400. 
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•trongly aa I do from the French authors^ Messrs. Perrier^ 
Eoehleri and ApostolidhS| respecting the snpposed communi- 
cation with rfie exterior of the so-called blood-vascular sys- 
tem in Urchins and Ophiurids, through the pore-canals of the 
madreporite. It is on this last point, which deals with f^t 
and not with theory, that, like Luawig. I am at variance with 
what 1 ventured three years ago to cml the French school,’’ 
My reasons for the “ prevention ” referred to by Prof. Perrier 
are twofold. 

In the first place, I do not believe many of their statements 
of fact to be correct, as I distrust the nature of the evidence upon 
which these are based ; and, secondly, there is far too strong a 
tendency, especially in the case of Professor Perrier, to make a 
sweeping generalization upon data which are either altogether 
inadequate or even absolutely incorrect. An excellent in- 
stance of the latter kind is afforded by Prof. Perrier’s state- 
ment respecting the presence of radiating cavities at the 
syzygies of the Stalked Crinoids, which I have discussed 
above. 

The greater part of his publications upon the morphology 
of the Crinoids have been limited to what he himself de- 
scribes • as quelques fragments isol& ” of his results. 
Some of his earlier statements have been 
in later communications., while otherrhave been tacitly with- 
drawn. Among the latter, for example, is the expression of 
his conviction that no one will ever find the coeliac canal of a 
Crinoid t; although he now tells us that it communicates with 
the extenor through pores at the syzygies of the arms. After 
having once assertea that the cirrus-stumps of a Pentacrinoid 
larva alternate with those of the arms m spite of tlie evi- 
dence to the contraiT in the descriptions and figures of 
Dr. Carpenter § and M. Sarsit, Prof. Ferrier now tdls usf 
that the cirri and the arms are ‘‘superposed,” a fact that 
has been known for the last twenty years. Then, again. 
Prof. Perrier claims to have “ d^montri ” that the inter- 

* Zool. Anzeiger, 1886, p. 267. 

t “ Recherchoa aur FAnatomi© et la KSgtSn^ration dea Bras de la 
Oomatvla ro$acea,*' Arch, de ZooL Expdr, et Gdn6r. t, ii. 1873, pp. 48, 49, 
78. 

1 Sur la d^veloppement dea Comatules,'' Oomptea Rendua, tom. xcviii. 
1884,jp. 440* 

{ Phil. Trana. 1866, pla. xl., xli. 

I| ' Crinoidea vivantaj^ tab. y. p. 63. 

Zool. Anzei|^, 18^, p. 264. 

. ♦♦ Sur une Aat4rie dea grandea profondeura de TAtlaiitique, pourvue 
d’ttn p^doncule dorsal, '' Oomptea Rendua, t. xcv. 1882, p. 13w. 
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radial abactinal plates of the young Brisinga erentually 
become the odohtophores ; and upon this supposition he 
based a generalization concerning the whole of the Asterids. 
As a matter of fact, however, he was merely repeating a 
statement made some time previously, but never satisfactonly 
proved; while its accuracy has since been questioned by 
Sladen who has also proved beyond all doubt that, what- 
ever be the case in Brisinga^ Prof. Perrier is utterly at fault 
with regard to the fate of the iuterradial abactinal plates in 
other Starfishes. 

According to Prof. Perrier, it has been demonstrated by 
himself, together with Koehler and Apostolid&s, that the 
blood-vascular system of Urchins and Ophiurids communi- 
cates directly with the exterior through the madreporite. 
But I have pointed out elsewhere f that no valid proof of this 
statement has ever been furnished to morphologists, except an 
account of the results of injections. 1 may be peculiar, out 1 
do not believe in the injection method as a means of settling 
intricate anatomical questions. Sometimes, as Ludwig has 
shown in the case of Greeff and Hoffmann, it proves, or rather 
appears to prove, far too much ; while in other cases it gives 
altogether insufficient results* Borne years ago, in conse- 

3 uence df-4Jftftncces^sful injections, Prof. Perrier was led to 
eny the existence of wTrafTs' generally known as the blood- 
vascular ring of Echinus^ and of a vessel whi(^ bad been sup- 

K sed to connect it with the so-called heart or ovoid gland ;|^. 

is friend Mons. Koehler, however, was able to demonstrate 
the presence of these organs without difficulty j and he con- 
firmed the results of his injections by the section -method §« 
But neither Koehler, Perrier, nor Apostolidhs has figured a 
single section which shows how the ovoid gland of any Urchin 
or Opbiurid communicates with the exterior ; though their 
injections have caused them to speak of it as a demonstrated 
truth about which there can be no doubt whatever ||. Lud- 
wig’s careful sections and dissections of the madreporite of a 
Starfish, however, have led him to the conclusion, which his 


♦ Quart. Joum. Micr. Sci. n, s. vol. xxiv. pu . 39-41. 

t Notes on Echinodenn Morphology. — No. VI«” Ihid, vol. xxiii. 
pp. 607-609 ; No. IX. Bnd, Supplement, 1BS5, pp. IS-IS (of separate 
copy). 

I ** Sur r^^pareil ciroulatoire dos Oursina,’’ Comptes Rendus, Nov. 16, 
1874 ; and Recherches sur TApparoil circulatoire des Oursins,’* Arch, 
de Zool. Exp. et G4n. t. iv. 1876, p. 613. 

§ Recherches sur les Echiniaes des C6tes de Provenoe,*’ Ann. du 
Mus. d'Hiat. Nat. de Marseille, Zoolog^o, M^m. no. .3. pp. 65-70. 

" R. Koehler, ** Queloues mots sur les relations du systems circulatoire 
chez les Echiuides,” Zool. Anzeiger, Jahrg. viii. 1885, p. 81. 
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figureB fully bear out, that the pore-canals of the madreporite 
1^ into the water-vascular apparatus only, and have abso- 
lutely no connexion with the blood-vascular system *. 

These statements have never been contradicted by Professor 
Perrier, who has nowhere described any such communication 
between the water-vascular and blood-vascular systems bf a 
Starfish as he believes to exist in Urchins and Crinoids. 

But all the same, he places the Starfishes, together with the 
other Echinoderms, in tlie same division of the Metazoa as 
the Polypes and Sponges. The bodies of the animals com- 
posing this group, which he calls Zoophytes,” are traversed 
by a set of irrigating canals f — U contient de mfeme, non 
pas de sang, niais de Tcau qu’il puise incessamment au dehors 
et se substitue tout h la ibis k Tappareil circulatoire et k 
Tappareil respiratoire des aniniaux mobiles, k la symdtrie 
bilaterale, avec lesquels il n’a aucun rapport morohofogique. 
On doit remarquer que, chez les dchinodermos, il derive au 
nioins indirectement de la cavity digestive primitive.” 

This conception of the mode of nutrition of Echinoderms 
is well described by Prof. Pen*ior as both simple and new 
but he can scarcely expect it to be adopted by otlier naturalists 
until he can demonstrate to their satisfaction the fundamental 
unity of the double vascular system and its Qommuiiication 
with the exterior not only in Echini, OpHiurids, and Crinoids, 
but also in Starfishes and Ilolothurians, about which groups 
he has given us no positive information at all. 

My own observations have led me to believe that the state- 
inents which he has permitted himself to make concerning 
the presence of excurrent openings in the arms of Stalked 
Crinoids are absolutely without any foundation of anatomical 
fact. But they harmonize with his theories of Crinoid mor- 
phology in a way which leaves nothing to be desired for 
completeness ; and I have a strong suspicion that some of his 
other assertions respecting the vascular system of the Echi- 
noderms are equally untrustworthy, as, indeed, has been 
already proved by Koehler. Other investigators are at work 
upon the subject, and we may hope to hear a good deal about 
it before many months are past. 

* ^^fieitrSge sur Anatomie dsr Asteriden/’ Zoitsebr. f. wiss, Zuol 
Bd. XXX. 1878, p. 104. 

t ‘Revue Strientifique,’ May 30, 1885, p. 092. 
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XIIL— Dwcrijp^iau of a new Species of the Zetides Section of 
PapUio. By F. Moore, F.Z.S., A.L.S. 

Zetidea Acheron^ n. sp. . 

Nearest to Z. Axion. Upper side differs in the medial trans- 
verse band being broaden tlie discoidai spots longer, and the 
marginal spots larger. Underside : markings more nacreous 
than in Z. Axion or Z. Tehphus : fore wing with the medial 
transverse band much broader throughout and very slenderly 
divided by the veins ; discoidai spots all larger, the two termi- 
nals well separated, the penultimate upper spot entire : hind 
wing with a very broad medial band of wider extent than in 
Z. Svemon ; the subbasal costal red-banded streak also broad ; 
the black spot at end of the cell linear and narrow, with the 
red lunule situated outside the cell between the lower sub- 
costal and radial vein ; a red lunule (but no preceding black 
spot) between the radial and upper median ; the other two 
succeeding black spots being quadrate, and their red lunule 
recurved ; the marginal row of spots ot a conical shape, their 
upper end almost touching the red lunules. 

Expanse 3| inches. 

flat. N.E. Bengal. In coll. F. Moore. 


XIV. — A new Frog (Rana stemosignata) from Sind. By 
James A. Murray, Curator of the Kurrachee Municipal 
Museum. 

In this paper I have to add a Batrachian to the already known 
forms in Sind. 

I am indebted for the specimens to Captain J. Babington 
Peile of the P. W. own Grenadiers^ who very kindly under- 
took to make a collection of sjpecimens for the Kurrachee 
Museutn, when on the Zhob Valley expedition, and to Mr. J. 
Strachan, M.I.C.E., of the Kurrachee Municipality. Capt. 
Peile^s specimens are from Zandra in Afghanistan and Quetta, 
and Mr. Strachan's from Mulleer near Kurrachee. 

Rana eternosignata^ sp. nov. 

Head broad, without an occipital fold. Gape 1*5 inch across. 
Snout rounded, without canthue roetralis^ nostrils nearer the 
eye than the end of the snout. Tympanum rather indistinct, 
about one third the size of the eye. I nterorbital space slightly 
concave and as wide as the upper eyelid. A plait behind the 
eye above the tympanum not very distinct in some speci- 
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mens. Vomerine teeth in two small groups between the inner 
nostrils. Lower jaw with two not very prominent apophyses. 
Back and upper surface of bind limbs miely tubercular. Sides 
rugose, with spiniferous warts. On the under surface there 
are two nearly circular patches of minute dark spinesoent tuber^ 
cUs on the sternum^ and the abdomen is covered with large 
hom^^tipped tubercles, while under the throat andy in some 
spec%menSy on the chin also there are patches of minute spinous 
granulations. Fore limb short and stout : fingers of mode- 
rate lengtli, the tips dilated into small aisks ; subarticular 
tubercles well developed. Palmar surface of both fore and 
bind feet with minute, scattered, conical, dark spinous tuber* 
cles. Laid side by side the second and fourth fingers are e(jual, 
the first smallest and the third longest. First finger with a 
nodose prominence covered with minute tubercles on the dorsal 
surface ; second finger the same, with the nodose j^ominence less 
developedy while below, on the side of the first finger, is also a 
thumo-like prominence covered with tubercles. Hind limbs 
moderate. The distance between vent and knee equals half 
the length of the head and body. Laid forward, the knee 
reaches the axil of the fore limb and the metatarsal tubercles 
the tip of the snout. The toes are webbed to the base the 
disks or swollen tips, and bear subartioular tubercles ; meta- 
tarsus with a single elongate spur-like tubercle. A cutaneous 
fringe along the margin of the first and fifth toes. 

Colours, From ohve-brown to dark brown on the dorsal 
suiface; yellowish brown on the ventral surface, vrith or 
w ithout, or with a very few dark brown specklings. Chin and 
throat yellowish white, more or less marbled with brown. 
Inner side of thighs brownish, with flocculent yellowish 
marbling. 

Locality, Mulleer near Kurrachoe ; Zandra and Quetta, in 
South Afghanistan. 

In general characters this species is not unlike R, cyano* 
phlyctis, but is readily recognized by its broad head, sternal 
tubercular patdi^, and tubercular thumb-like nodosity below 
the first finger, as also by the tubercular dorsal surface of the 
first and second fingers. 


XV .--^Description (f two new Curculionidee (Ectemnorhinus; 
from Marion Islands, By Charles O. Waterhouse. 

The specimens which are the subject of this note were col- 
lect aurmg the ^ Challenger ’ expedition (on Dec. 26, 1873), 
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but were accidentally omitted in m v account given in a former 
number of this journal (Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. xiii. 1884| 
p. 276). The discovery of two new species of the genus 
EctenmorhinuSy the species of which have hitherto only been 
found in Kerguelen, is interesting, especially as they are 
somewhat intermediate in their characters between E. viridis 
and E, anquaticollia in the case of the larger species, and 
between Fu gracilipes and E. brevis in that of the smaller. 

Ectemnorhiniis aimiluy n, sp, 

Brimneus, sparsim viridi-flavo-squamulosuB ; elytris fortitor striutin, 
striis punctatis. 

Long. lin. (7 millim.). 

This species is somewhat intermediate between £. viridis 
and E. an^usticollis^ y but differs from both in being sparingly 
covered with minute elongate scales. The antennse are very 
similar to those of E. vitidisy but a trifle longer. The first 
and second joints of the funiculus are long, the first being a 
little longer than the second, whereas in E. viridis the first is 
a little sWter than the second ; the third and fourth joints 
are. At least as long as broad ; the fifth, sixth, and seventh joints 
are a little shorter. The thorax is considerably narrowed in 
front and behind, convex, with a very slight indication of a 
median carina. Elytra at the base a little broader than the 
thorax (with distinct but very obtuse shoulders), considerably 
broader posteriorly ; strongly striated, the stri© rather strongly 
punctured ; the apex of each elytron broadly rounded. The 
claw-joints are rather larger than in E. viridisy but not nearly 
so large as in E. Eatoni (Ent. Mo. Mag. xiii. 1876, p. 51). 

Slightly immature specimens have the legs yellow, and 
sometimes the elytra are yellowish. 

Ectemnorhinus parvulusy n. sp. 

Niger, paroe viridi-squamulosua ; antennis graeilibus; thorace 
angusto, medio carinato ; elytris obovatis, fortiter striatis, striis 
fortiter punotaMs. 

Long. 4 miUim. 

This could only be confounded with E. gracilipesy which it 
closely resembles in general form and colour. It is, however, 
a little shorter, and more ample posteriorly. The funiculus 
of the antenn© is much more slender ; the first and second 
joints long and slender, the third and fourth shorter, the fifth 
and sixth a trifle longer than broad, the seventh nearly globular. 

* Vide Ent. Mo. Mag. xii. (1875) p. 55. 
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The rostrum is distinctly longitudinally impressed, the im* 
pi^ession bordered on each side by an obtuse ndge. The disc 
of the thorax has a short but distinct ridge. The elytra are 
obovate, more strongly striated than in E. gracilipes, the strisB 
strongly punctured ; the scales on the interstices long and 
narrow, but not hair-like as in E, gracilipes. 

This species has the shoulders of the elytra bounded by a 
distinct ridge as in E, brevis^ but that is a short and broad 
insect. 

These specimens having been in alcohol it is probable that 
the paucity of scales may be due to abrasion. 


XVI. — On the Relationship of Ulodendron, Lindley and 
Hutton, to Lepidodendron^ Sternberg \ Bothrodendron, Lind- 
ley ana Hutton ; Sigillaria, Brongniart ; and Bhytidoden- 
dron, Bmlay. ByKoBEKT Kidston, F.Q.S. 

[riates III.- VII.] 

At the meeting of the Royal Physical Society of ISdinburgh, 
held on 2lBt March, 1883*. I exhibited several specimens of 
the so-called genus Ulodendron^ Lindley and Hutton. I then 
stated that 1 did not regard Ulodendron as forming a true 
genus, nor as entirely belonging to Lepidodendron^ as some 
authors seemed to suppose ; but that the genus, as usually 
employed by those who believe in its individuality, includes 

S lants belonging to the genera Lepidodendron^ Sigillaria^ and 
^hytidodenarofij. 

Almost all the misconceptions on the true affinities of U/o- 
dendron have arisen through the neglect of a very essential 
element for the right understanding of these fossils, and one 
which only requires to be mentioned to be fully agreed in 
by all botanists, viz, that only well-preserved examples should 
be taken into consideration when critically considering the 
affinities of this genus; unfortunately this has not aiways 
been observed. 

When determining the various species of the genera Lepi- 
dodendron and Sigiuariay unless the outer surface of the bark 
is 'well preserved and exUbits the form and arrangement of 
the leai-scars, it is admitted that the plants do not show the 

♦ Proc. Royal Phys. Soc. Edm. voL vii. p. 350 (1883). 
t Boulay, ^ Le terr. hooil du nord de la France et ses vdodt. fossiles/ 
p. 80 (Thdse de Gdologie), Lille, 1876. 
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characters by which a specific, or even in some cases a generic, 
determination can be made. 

In Uhdendron, on the other hand, though it is difficult to 
account for it, decorticated and badly-preserved specimens, if 
only they show the characteristic Ulodeiidroid scar of the 
genus, have often been regarded as in a sufficiently good state 
of preservation, not only for generic identification, but even 
for the creation of new species, notwithstanding that the close 
affinity of Ulodendron and Lepidodendrouj both in regard to 
their internal structure and general characters, is fully recog^ 
nized. The form and size of the Ulodendroid scar have com- 
monly been made the characters on which the various species 
of ulodendron have been founded, the descriptions generally 
mentioning as the chief distinguishing point scar so long by 
so broad/’ Such arbitraiy specific distinctions to be of any 
value must infer that the plant sprang into existence with the 
Ulodendroid scars fully developed. This view of course was 
never intended by the authors who described the various 
species characterized as indicated above; but to make the 
species of true value an inference of this nature is quite 
legitimate. 

entering further on the discussion of this subject it 
is desirable to givxi au epitome of the views which have 
been held by the many l^tauists who have written on it. 
As it is now universally admitted that Ulodendron is 
Lycopodiaceous, no note is taken of the different opinions on 
this point which some of the older writers have advocated, 
who in turn allied it to the Coniferao, Cactacese, &c. 

In support of the views 1 have stated in regard to the genus 
Ulodendron j I shall describe specimens of three species of 
plants which bear Ulodendroid scars ; and as these are plenti- 
ful at certain localities in Great Britain I have been enabled 
to study many beautifully preserved examples. The results 
of these investigations I now beg to lay before the readers 
of the ^ Annals." This I especially desire to do, as it explains 
more fully than could be done^ without the aid of figures, the 
views aaopted in the classiheation of these plants in the 
^ Catalogue of the Palaeozoic Plants in the Britisli Museum.’ 

The mree species specially to be examined are ; — 

1. Lepidodendron Veltheimtanum^ Sternberg. 

2. Bigillarta discophora^ K5nig, sp. 

3. BigiUaria Tayhrtj Cfarrutfaers, sp. 

I am Sony that it will be necessary to criticize tlie writings 
of several friends with whose views on Ulodendron 1 cannot 
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entirely agree. I hope, however, that the evidence here brought 
forward may be congidered a sufficient foundation for the 
opinions I have adopted. 

The subject is treated under four divisions : — 

I. Epitome of the views of previous writers on CT/oefow- 
dron. 

II. Descriptions of specimens. 

I I I. General conclusions. 

IV. Synonymy and Notes on the three species specially 

considered in this communication. 

I. Ei^itome of the Views op previous Writers on 
Ulovendmon. 

1817. Steinhauer. American Philosophical Society, vol. i. 
new series. (Communicated May 2, 1817.) — The earliest 
figured fossil plant which can be referred to Ulodendron^ 
Lindley and Hutton, appears to be that described by Stein- 
hauer in 1817 as Phytolithua parmatus. Under this name, 
however, he included two plants which belonged to distinct 
genera. His fig. 1, pi. vi., is referable to Calamitinay Weiss, 
and is probably Calamitina Germarianay Goppert, sp. * ; that 
on pi. vii. fig. 1 is referable to Lepidodendrortj and thougii 
the specimen does not show the form of the leaf-scars di- 
stinctly, the general character of the fossil points to the pro- 
bability of its belonging to Lepidodendon Veltheimianumy 
Sternberg. 

1820. Rhode. Beitrilge zur Pflanzenkunde der Vorwelt. 
— Under the somewhat comprehensive title of Schuppen- 
pflanzen.’’ this author gives, on pi. iii. fig. 1, a very fair 
figure 01 Lepidodandron Pa/Meemtanum, showing the Uloden- 
droid scars. On the lower part of these scars (on the upper 
part, as represented by Rhode, whose figure is inverted) are 
seen the remains of the leaf-scars, and on the isolated Ulo- 
dendroid scar, figure 4 B of the same plate, the medial line of 
the leaf-scar is clearly indicated. Rhode believed that the 
Ulodendroid scars on this specimen were flowers, the leaf- 
scars on its surface the petals. Although this view is crude, 
his drawings of Ulodendron are not so inaccurate as is 
sometimes supposed. The other figures which he gives of 
these Ulodendroid Lycopods have not been taken from well- 
preserved specimens. 

s Weiss, ^^Steinkohlan-dslamarian’* (Abhandl, zur geologischen Special- 
karte von Preussen und den Thunn^schen Staaten, Buid ii 1), 
p. 126 (1876). CydwMia mq/or, Idndley and Hutton, * Fossil Flora,’ 
vol ii p. czzz., also appears to be refezabie to CalanUtim, Weiss. 

Ann. & Mag, N. ffiat. Ser. 5. Vol. xvi. 10 
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1823. Allan. Description of a Vegetable Impression 
found in the Quarry of Craigleitli,” Trans. Boy. Soc. of Edin- 
burgh, vol. ix. p. 235, pi. xiv. (Read Jan. 22, 1821.) — 
The figure given by Allan is a beautiful example of Lepido^ 
dendron Veltheimianum^ showing the large Ulodeiidroid scars. 
This fossil is now in the Museum of Science and Art, Edin*- 
burgh, and is also the subject of pi. xviii. vol. ii. of Brongniart’s 
Hist, d, v^get. foss. A reduced figure of the same suecimen 
is likewise given by Buckland in his ^ Geology ana Mine- 
ralogy.’ vol. ii. pi. Ixxvi. fig. 3; and, finally, Mr.Carruthers has 
figured a single Ulodendroid scar from the same example in 
the * Monthly Microscopical Journal,’ vol. iii. pi. xliv. fig. 4. 
Allan regarded the large scars as the impressions of flowers 
or fruit. 

1825. Kiinig. leones fossilium sectiles. (London.) — There 
is here figured on pi. xvi. fig. 19*1, without any description, a 
specimen of Ulodendron which Konig names Leptdodendron 
discophorum. This seems similar to the plant subsequently 
described as Ulodendron majua by Lindley and Hutton. 

1826. Sternberg. Essai d’un expose gdognostico-bota- 
nique de la flore du monde primitif, fasc. iv. p. xii. — Z7Zo- 
dendron is here placed in the group Filices u«ra?,” under the 
name: of Lepidoaendron ornatissimum, Sternberg believed that 
the large scars marked the attachment of fronds to the stem. 

1828. Brongniart. Prodrome d’une histoire des v6g4taux 
fossiles, p. 85. — Ulodendron is also included among the Lepu 
dodendra by Brongniart, by whom it is called Lepidodendron 
ornatissimum^ Sternberg. 

1831. Lindley and Hutton. Fossil Flora of Great Britain, 
vol. i. pis. V., vi. — The name of Ulodendron was first applied 
to these fossils by Lindley and Hutton, whose genus may be 
defined as follows : — Stem covered with rhomboidal leaf- 
scars, and bearing two opposite rows of large circular or oval 
scars, indicating points from which branches, or, more pro- 
bably, masses of inflorescence,” have fallen. 

Their genus Bothrodendron (Fossil Flora, vol, ii. pis, Ixu., 
Ixxxi.) is merely a decorticated condition of Ulodendron^ 
notwithstanding that one of their descriptions is headed ‘^Cor- 
ticated ” (to m. Ixxx.) and the other “ Decorticated ” (to 
pL Ixxxi.). This point will be furtlier remarked on. 

1837. Buckland. Geology and Mineralogy, vol, i. p. 475. 
and vol. ii. pp. 92-95. — Buck land adopts the views expressed 
by Lindley and Hutton, that the large circular or oval pits 
were caused by the pressure of cones on the bark, which sub- 
sequently pew up round their base. He also reganied the 
genus Muirodenaron^ L. & H., as distinct from Ulodendron. 
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He defined Ulodendron as follows : — “ Stem not furrowed, 
covered with rhoraboidal marks. Scars of cones circular 
and Bothrodendron — Stem not furrowed, covered with dots. 
Scars of cones obliquely oval.” Buckland believed that the 
cones were only attached to the centre of the largo scars, and 
that the furrows on the upper parts of the scars, wiiich radiate 
from the umbtlicwty were formed by the scales at the base of 
the cone pressing against the bark. 

1837. Brongniart. Histoire des vdg^taux fossiles, vol. ii. 
p. 69, — Brongniart, as in his ^ Prodrome,’ here places 
ulodendron among the Lepidodendra. On pi. xviii. ho gives 
a figure of Lepidodendron Veliheimianum under the name of 
Lepidodendron ornatiaaimum ; on pi. xix. four other figures 
of Ulodendra are given under the name of Lepidodendron ; 
one of these (fig. 1), at least, if not all, belongs to Siyillaria 
discophoray KOriig, sp. = (Z7. niq/aj?, L. & U.). Brongniart 
points out the peculiar character of the bark becoming fissured 
in those examples which bore the Ulodendroid scars, which is 
a character not common to most Lepidoilendra. The presence 
of these furrows he thought indicated that the specimen pos- 
sessing them belonged to the lower part of the stem, and that 
they were caused by adventitious roots bursting through the 
bark. - 

He argues that had the large scars been originally 
covered with the ordinary cauline leaves, they should follow 
the ordinary spiral series of the stem, wliich he says they do 
not, each disk showing in the cicatrices which cover it a series 
of spirals peculiar to itself*. Or if they were the impressions 
of tne scales of the cone, which had completely effaced 
from the surface of the stem all traces of the organs that it 
bore, then the impressions of the appendicular organ on the 
stem should have been in an inverse order from the leaf- 
scales of the stem, because the extremities of the scales of the 
cone are convex and should have made depressions on the 
stem. On the contrary, the marks presented on the Uloden- 
droid scars are similar to those of the leaves on the stem. 

1848. Hooker. On the Vegetation of the Carboniferous 
Period as compared with that of the present Day,” Memoirs 
of the Geological Survey of Great Britain, vol. ii. part ii. 
p. 427. — Of Ulodendrony Sir Joseph Hooker says This 
ver^ remarkable genus scarcely differs from Lepidodendron 
in internal structure : its external aspect widely differs from 
that of any plant, tecent or fossil, with which I am ac- 
quainted. I have seen in collections specimens which have 
been fossilized, apparently erect, or, at any rate, under very 
♦ See deRcription nf fmecimene Nos. 8 and 7. 

10 * 
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different circumstances from those preserved in the shales over 
the coal. They present the appearance of a large unbranched 
zigzag tnink, with two rows (opposite one another) of alter- 
nating cup-shaped deejD depressions, one at every projecting 
angle of the trunk. Mr. Dawes showed me a specimen pre- 
served in sandstone, with a large organ, which he considers a 
cone, inserted into one of the cup-shaped depressions. I 
could not, however, form any conclusion concerning the real 
nature of this highly interesting example.” 

1848. Sauveur. Vegdtaux fossiles des terrains houillers de 
la Belgique,” Academic royalc d. sciences, d. lettres et d. 
beaux-arts de Belgique. — On pi. Ixvi., under the name of 
Arthrocladlon Rhodiij'x^ figured a large decorticated specimen of 

representing that condition of the plant forwdiich 
Lindley and Hutton proposed their genus Bothrodendron, 

1849. Brongniart. Tableau des genres de vdgetaux fossiles^ 
p. 42. — Brongniart here states his belief that Ulodendron 
may be only founded on a peculiar condition of Lepidodendron^ 
but which, from the occurrence of the large circular scars, 
may perhaps deserve to be generically distinguished. 

1850. linger. Genera et species plantarum fossilium, 
^ 26 2. — Ulodendron 18 here regarded as forming a true genus, 

with wlrfch, however, is united Bothrodendron, L. & H. 

1852. Gbppert. ^^ Fossile Flora des Uebergangsgebirges,” 
Verhandl. der Kaiserl. Leop. Carol. Akad.d. Natur. vol. xxii. 
Buppl. — In this work Goppert mentions four species of Mega^ 
phylum. One of these at least, his Megaphytum dubium^ 
belongs to the so-called genus Ulodendron, GOppert himself 
expressed doubt as to the propriety of keeping this separate 
from Lepidodendron Veliheimtanum j and on p. 191 he says : 
‘‘ I conf ess I am still in doubt concerning the existence of this 
species, it many times having appeared to me as belonging to 
aagenaria Veltheimiana,'^ The specimen to which his remarks 
apply (pi. xxvii.) cannot be placed in M^aphytum^ and 
clearly belongs to Ulodendron^ L. & H. Tne general cha- 
racter of Megaphytum dubium shows a great simiTarity (espe- 
cially in reg^ard to the arrangement and form of the large 
scars) to Ulodendron Tayloriy Carr.; but from the fossil 
being decorticated, its specific identity cannot be satisfactorily 
determined. 

1853. Tate. In the ^ Natural History of the Eastern Bor- 
ders,’ W G. Johnston. (London.) — This author says on p. 302 : 

The Ulodendron was the most singular plant which flourished 
during the Carboniferous era. Specimens obtained from Aln- 
wick Moor enable us to add something to the knowledge of 
its form. Its internal stmeture is the same sa that of Lepido^ 
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dendron ; it possessed similar leaves and rhomboidal areolso 
on the stem and branches. A specimen in Alnwick Castle 
shows that its mode of branching is dichotomous, like the 
Lepidodendron ; but, in addition, there are rows of round or 
oval scars on o|)posite sides of the stem arranged vertically; 
and these scars continue upward on the same plane along the 
branches, while otlicr rows commencing at the point of forking 
run up on the opposite side of the branches ; the scars and 
the branches are all in the same plane. These scars appear 
to liavc been points of attachment of masses of inflorescence, 
which had consisted of sessile cones formed of imbricated 
scales in a manner similar to a fir-cone. The chief diftcrence 
between Lepidodtndron and Ulodendron would therefore be 
that the cones, bearing sporulcs or seeds, were placed at the 
end of branches on the former, but their position on the 
latter was in linear rows on the stem and branches.** 

The only species Tate mentions is Ulodendron ornatisai-- 
mum, Sternberg, sp. Of this lie says : Tlic fruit-scars of 
this species are large and beautifully sculptured; we have 
them 11 inches in circumference; the distance from each 
other varies — in some specimens they are in contact, in 
others 1 inch apart ; the arcolce also vary in form ; when 
well preserved they are rhomboidal, contiguous, and spirally 
arranged. Buckland*s U Allani, and Brongniart*8 L, orna* 
tiaaimum are representations of different portions of the same 
species.’* 

1854. Geinitz. Darstellung der Flora des Uainichen- 
Ebersdorfer unddes Flohaer Kohlenbassins. — Under the name 


of Sagenaria Veltheinixana, Geinitz figures some fine exam* 
pies of Lepidodendron Veltheimianum, showing the Ulodcn- 
aroid condition (pis. iv., v.). 

1855. Geinitz. Die Verstehierungcn der Steinkohlen-For- 
mation in Sachsen, p. 34. — Ulodendron is again placed in 
dodendron by Geinitz. He says: The branch-scars stand 
quincuncially and sometimes in only two rows ;’* and, again, 
The occurrence of these large branch-scars has given rise to 
the formation of the genus Ulodendron.'^'* 

1855. Goldenberg. Flora Sartepontana fossilis. Die 
Pflanzenversteinerungon des Stein kohlengebirges von Saar^* 
brtlcken, p. 18. Genus Ulodendron. — 'I’his author regarded 
the large Ulodendroid scars as. marking the place from which 
cone-like branches had fallen, these cone-like branches being 
formed through the arrested development of ordinary later^ 
branches. 

1867. Miller, l^cstimony of the Bocks, pp. 462 & 464.-— 
On p. 462 Hugh Miller says : ** The only terminal point of 
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XJlodendron I ever saw was nearly as obtuse as that of Siig^ 
maria^ [Note. — The Stigmaria to which he refers is shown 
in a woodcut, p. 462 (fig. 128), of the same work. This 
example exliibits a truncated extremity.] 

1860. Eichwald. Letha^a Itossica, vol. i. p. 137. — Ula- 
dendron^ in which is included Boihrodendron^ is treated by 
Eichwald as forming a true genus. lie believed that cones 
were attached to the XJlodendroid scars. Some of his figures 
are very instructive, and will be more fully referred to again. 

1864. Macalister. Journ. Royal Geol. Soc. of Ireland, vol, i. 
—This writer suggests that Ulodendron might perhaps be 
Cycadaceoua. He also points out the probable identity of Ulo~ 
deudron majua and U. minus. 

1868. Dawson. Acadian Geol. 2nd ed. p. 464. — Under 
the name of Lejndojjhloioa Dawson includes “ those Lycopo- 
diaceous trees of the Coal-measures which have thick branches, 
transversely elongated leaf-scars, each with three vascular 
points and placed on elevated or scale-like protuberances, long 
one-nerved leaves, and large lateral strobiles in vertical rows 
or spirally disposed and he says : — Regarding L, laricinus 
of Sternberg as the type of the genus, and taking in connexion 

species described by Goldenberg and my own 
ob8ervation87m‘“fmfiWW««^>ecimen8 found in Nova Scotia, I 
have no doubt that Lomafophlows CTfisaicaulia of Corda and 
other species of that genus described by Goldenberg, Ulodendron 
and Bothrodendron of Lindley, Lepidodendron ornatisaiinum of 
Brongniart, and Halonia punctata of Geinitz, all belong to this 
genus, and differ from each other only in conditions of growth 
and preservation. Several of the species of Lepidostrobus 
and Lepidophyllum also belong to Lepidophhioa. The species 
of Lepidotmlotos are readily distinguished from Lepiaoden^ 
dron oy tne form of the areoles and by the round scars on 
the stem^ which usually mark the insertion of the strobiles, 
though in barren stems they may also have producea 
branches ; still, the fact of my finding the strobiles in situ in 
one instance, the accuiate resemblance which the scars bear 
to those left by the cones of the red pine when borne on thick 
branches, and the actual impressions of the radiating scales in 
some specimens, leave no doubt in my mind that they are 
usually the marks of cones ; and the great size of the cones 
of LepidoM^ios accords with this conclusion.” 

1869, Carruthers. On the Structure of the Stems of the 
Arborescent Lycopodiaceae of the Coal-measures {Ulodendron 
minus^ Lindl. &Hutt.),” Monthly Microsc. Journ. Nov. 1869, 

6 225. — The internal structure of the plant is described, 
r. Carruthers says of Megaphyton^ winch he unites with 
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Ulodendrofiy Megapkyion is based upon amorphous casts of 
a portion of the interior of the stem of Ulodendron^'^, 

1869. Kohl. Fossile Flora der Steinkohlen-Formation 
Westphalcnsjeinschliesslich Piesberg beiOsnabriick,’’ Palteon- 
tographica, vol. xviii. p, 138. — IJlodendron is regarded 
here as a subdivision of Lepidodendrorij and only separated 
from this latter genus by the presence of the “ large branch- 
scars.” 

1870. Carruthers. On the Nature of the Scars in the 
Stems of Ulodendron, Bothrodendron^ and Megaphytim^ with 
a Synopsis of the Species found in Britain,” Monthly Microsc. 
Journ. vol. iii. p. 144. — For specific distinctions in Uloden^ 
dron^ which lie believers to form a true genus, Mr. Carruthers 
places great value on the form of the umbilicus at the base 
or centre of the pit.” Speaking of the Ulodendroid scars^ he 
remarks on p. 148: “There is not the slightest indication of 
scales in any of the large series of specimens I have examined.” 

. . . “ In attempting to make obvious what authors believed 
to be there, the drawings of Ulodendron freipently exhibit 
scale-markings.” In proof of tliis statement he cites Buck- 
land’s and Brongniart’s figures of the specimen originally 
figured by Allan ; and it must be admitted that in these t5VO- 
cases the leaf* scars are much more prominent on tbe Uloden- 
droid scars than in the original, which is, as already men- 
tioned, fortunately preserved in the Museum of Science and 
Art, Edinburgh. Mr. CaiTuthcrs also believes that the appen- 
dicular organ was articulated to the whole surface of the 
Ulodendroid scar, and constructs a diagram to explain how 
the vascular-bundle-scars on the surface of the large scars 
appear as little dots on its lower portion and ns elongated 
fuiTOws on its upper part. He says, p. 149 : “ The vascular 
bundles, rising upwards and outwards from the circumference 
of the vascular cylinder, would, in passing into the appen- 
dicular organ, penetrate the lower half of the articulating 
surface at right angles, and would consequently show as 
circular pits on the cicatrice ; while the bundles on the upper 
half would penetrate the surface at a ver^ oblique angle, and 
would consequently show in the cicatrice as more or less 
elongated furrows.” • • . “ In species like (/. tranamrsum^ 
where the inverted cone of the scar has a descending direc- 
tion, the smaller will necessarily have a more or less furrowed 

* NoTK.~3f0^<u7Ay^on, Artis. I fear Mr. Carruthers cannot have seen 
good specimons or Me^aphytony os the scars on the stem of this genus, 
when well preserved, dider much from Ulodendroid scars. There appears 
Uo reason to doubt the correctness of the generally accepted view that 
Magaphyton is the stem of an arboreHcent fern. 
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aspect on the lower as well as the upper half of the soar. 
Tnat the appendages were articulated to the stem by the 
whole surface of the scar cannot be doubted. In the want, 
however, of any observed specimen it is not so easy to deter- 
mine what these appendages were. The specimen figured on 
pi. xliii. fig. 5 appears to me to throw considerable light on 
this matter. In this species the opposite series of scars are 
borne on swellings on the stem, and the downward aspect of 
the scars shows that the organs wliicli sprang from them had 
a descending direction. That this is the true position of the 
Stem is abundantly established by the dark carbonaceous 
patches which here and there are attached to it, and which 
are the bases of the leaves converted into coal. One of these 
patches from the other side of the stem from that shown in 
the drawing is represented the size of nature at fig. 6, and 
here it is seen that the traces of the leaves still remaining are 
imbricated over each other, and that the scars where the loaves 
are broken off* are on the upper portion of each base. This 
clearly shows the natural direction of the specimen figured. 
The appendages, then, must have been adventitious roots in 
this specimen'*^. In the light of this specimen the form and direc- 
tion of the scars, where their original depth is to any extent 
preserved, appew to .corroborate this view. The appendage 
could not in any of them have been patent ; indeed they seem 
to show that it must have passed out outwards and down- 
wards.” 

Bothrodendron and Megaphytum are united hy Mr. Car- 
rutliers with Ulodendroiij which genus he describes as 
follows : — “ Stem covered with rhomboidal scars of leaves, 
and having large round or oval conical depressions arranged 
in linear series on opposite sides, from which spring aerial 
roots ; leaves acuminate with a median nerve.” 

1870. Schimper. Traits de paleontologie v^g^tale, vol. ii. 
p. 38. — Ulodendron (with which Bothrodendron is included) 
IS regarded by Schimper as a true genus. He believed that 
the trunk in Ulodendron was simple or little branched as in 
Sigillarfa. He mentions that the leaf-scars, which somewhat 
resemble those of Ltpidodendron, remain almost of the same 
size from the summit to the base of the stem^ whereas in 
Ltpidodendron the leaf-scars gradually increase in size as we 
recede from the summit to the base of the stem. The bark 
of Ulodendron^ on account of the thickening of the trunk, 
seems to have become fissured instead of increasing in girth 
with the growth of the stem. He accepts Lindley and 
Hutton’s opinion, that the large Ulodendvoid scars bore cones. 

* For notes on this specimen, see next part of this article. 
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In regard to the significance of these Ulodendroid scars ho 
says they are the result of an unequal dichotomy of the stem, 
tlie alternate dichotomies being barren or fertile — the barren 
going to form the axis of the stem, the other to form the 
fertile branch, from which eventually results the Ulodendroid 
scar. The thong-like impressions, which one almost always 
notices, especially on the upper part of the large scars, he 
ascribes to the impressions of the leaves at the base of the 
fertile brancli. 

1871. Weiss. Fossile Flora der jtingsten Steinkohlen- 
formation und des Kothliegenden im Saar-Rhein-Gebiete, 
zweites Heft, p. 146. — This author does not express any 
decided opinion on the relationship of Ulodendron to Lefpido^ 
dendron^ evidently preferring to leave the matter an open 
question. 

1872. Williamson. Philosophical Transactions, vol. clxii. 
p. 209, pi. xxvi. fig. 24; pi. xxvii. figs. 25, 26; pi. xxviii. 
tigs. 27, 28. — The internal structure of Ulodendron is here 
described by Dr. Williamson, who says : So far as all these 
portions of its organization are concerned this Ulodendron 
resembles the lowest type of Lepidodendron ” (p. 210) ; and 
again, It seems probable that these scars sustained objects 
wmich were cliiefiy developed from tlie epidermal layer*" and 
whose base rested upon the outer bark ; they certainly were 
not roots or branches, and I incline to the belief that they 
were organs of fructification.” 

1876. FeistmanteL “ Versteinerungen der bohmischen 
Kohlenablagerungen,” Palasontographica, vol. xxiii. p. 194. 
— Feistmantel appears to have brought together in a confused 
LepiclopkloioSyLepidodendronyMiA Ulodendron. Under 
Halonia punctata^ L. & H. sp. [Bothrodendron punctatum^ 
L. & H.), is figured on pi. xlvii. a Ulodendroid stem, beneath 
which is printed llafonia punctata^ L. & H. Decorticated 
slate of Lepidodendron laricinum^ Sternberg but this plate 
is also mentioned in the letterpress as an illustration of Lepu 
dophloioa larioinus^ Sternberg. On his pi. xlvi. is shown a 
specimen of Ulodendron majus, Sternberg (?), probably only 
a form of Lepidodendron.^' This plate is very roughly exe- 
cuted. but from the form of the leaf-scars probably represents 
Si^illaria diecophora^ l^otiig, sp. [m^U. majua^ L. & H.). 
His pi. xlvii. may also belong to this species ; but from the 
state of the preservation of the specimen, it is quite impossible 
satisfactorily to settle the point. 

1876-77. Star, Culm Flora, pp. 262, 267, 270, and 288. 
— Stur unites Ulodendron commutatumy Schimper (a»J7. jpar- 
matumy Carruthers), with Lepidodendron VeUheimianumy and 
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believes that the Ulodendroid scars bore detachable bulbils* 
As to the organs which were attached to the large scars, he 
draws into the discussion the figure of Lepidoph/oios laricinus 
given by Goldenberg in liis ‘Flora Sartepontana fossilis/ 
pi. xvi. tig. 6. Of this figure Stur says (p. 203) : “ Golden- 
berg has made known to us the under portion of the bulbils 
of Levidodendron. In the cited figure he has brought to our 
knowledge a bulbil-bearing Lepidodcndron^^iQXXiy under the 
name of Lepidophloioa larictuus^ Sternberg.’’ 

So far as immediately concerns lllodmdron^ Ij. & H., the 
figure of LepidopkloioH laricmus given by Goldenberg and 
referred to as above by Stur must be omitted from tlie dis- 
cussion, for on no account can Lepidtphloios be united with 
Lejudoaendron as now defined, or with Utodendron as defined 
b^ Lindley and Hutton — L^id-ojihloios forming, in fact, a very 
distinct genus, which is separated from Lepidodendron by 
well-marked characters, its leaves being attached to down- 
ward directed cortical cushions whose leaf-articulating surface 
is placed at the lower extremity of the cushion, and is not 
surrounded by a “ field” as in Lepidodendron*. 

Ulodendron has two rows of large, depressed, oval or circular 
scars, whereas the fruiting portion of Lepidop/doios [Halo- 
nta, L. & H.)-hft8 four or more rows of tubercles, wdiich in 
structure are also quite distiiici from those of Ulodendron. 
Therefore, when considering the affinities of the genus Ulo~ 
dendrofiy L. & 11., the introduction of the genus Lepido^ 
phluios into the discussiou can only further complicate the 
subject, as LepidodendroUj Sigillariay and Ulodendron are 
essentially distinct, generically, from Lepidophloios. The 
statement made by Stur (p. 870), “that the bulbil-buds do 
not in all Lepidodendra occur exactly in two rows, but may 
also occur on the stem in more rows, the above-mentioned 
figure of Goldenberg proves, on which the bulbils are arranged 
in four rows,” appears to be founded on a misconception of the 
true generic characters of Lepidodendron. 

1880. Schimper, in Zittel and Schimper’s ^Handbuch der 
Palaontologie,’ Jjand ii. Lief. ii. p. 191. — The views men- 
tioned in tlus work by Schimper are similar to those stated 
in his ^ Traitd de palaontologie v^gdtalc.’ He recapitulates 
the evidence on which he has founded his opinion that the 
tJlodendroid scars mark the position of abortive branches^ 
resulting from unequal dichotomy, and which have been modi- 
fied for the purpose of fructification, in a similar manner to 


* See T.Pl.IV.j and 14 and 16, PI. VII., and explanation! of 
these iigs. in Explanation of Platea, 
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that which occurs in recent Lycopods, where tlie little cones 
are only modified branches. These modified branches, he 
believes, resulted in the formation of short-stalked cones ; and 
he mentions the following objections to Star’s opinion that 
the appendicular organs were detachable bulbils : — 1st, that 
when bulbils occur in the Ly copod iaceso they are axillary, and 
when shed leave behind them no scar on the branch ; and 2nd, 
that they never show the regularity in position that is shown 
in the scars of Ulodendron. Schimper here still regards 
IJlodmdron as a true genus, arid appears to think that the 
union of IJlodendron and Lepidodendron remains to be proved. 
He admits that Lepidodenara commonly occur with Uloden>- 
dra^ but can be distinguished from the last-named genus by 
•their larger Icaf-scars and the absence of the Ulodendroid 
scars, 

1880. Thomson, D’Arcy W. Notes on Ulodendron fmd 
llahmia ” (Trans. Edinb. Gcol. Soc. vol. iii. partiii. p. 841). 
— This writer enters into a general discussion as to the affini- 
ties and structure of these plants. The conclusions he arrives 
at are : — 

1st. That the scars of Ulodendron and Halonia, though 
unequally developed, have similar significance. 

‘‘ 2nd. That these scars were points of attachment for the 
organs of fructification, and that these organs were cones or 
spikes, thicker and probably shorter than those of Lepido* 
(tendron, 

‘‘ 3rd. That in Ulodendron the cone was attached only to 
the central point of the scar ; that the rest of this areola was 
originally covered with leaves after the fashion of the remain- 
ing portions of the stem ; but was subsequently moulded by 
the process of growth on the lower surface of the cone. 

4th, That the oval form occasionally presented by the 
scars of Ulodendron is in all cases the result of secondary 
causes, and that this and the other slight modifications of shape 
and surface-markings in the scars arc valueless as specific dis- 
tinctions. 


6th. That the leaves of Ulodendron were small, naiTow. 
lanceolate, and imbricate after the ordinair Lepidodendroia 
type, and that both Hahnia and Ulodendron oranched by 
repeated dichotomy in the usual characteristic manner. 

Finally, That Ulodendron and Hahnia were closely 
allied Lepidodendroid plants ; that on presumptive evidence 
Prof. Williamson’s suggestion may still be retained, viz. that 
Ulodendron and the biserial ^ Halonice ’ may possibly repre- 
sent portions of one and the same form ; and that, in this 
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case^ the specimens denominated Halonia formed the ter- 
minal or young branches of Ulodendron^^^, 

1880. Zeiller. V^g^taux fossiles du terrain houiller de la 
France (extracted from vol. iv. De Texolication de la carte 
gdologique de la France, p. 114). — This botanist writes: 
”At present several authors unite the Ulodendra to the 
Lepiduydendra ; I cannot see my way to adopt this view, at 
least in the case of U. majm and minus, .... I do 
not pretend, however, that all the Lyeopodiaccae with branches 
provided with large circular depressions ought to be separated 
from the genus Lejddodendron^ and that we nn*ght not meet 
with trunks of this genus presenting this peculiarity : practi- 
cally it exists in the genus Bothrodendron, ^ . . . ‘‘ 1 believe 
in the justice of regarding the genus Ulodendron as a special 
genus, distinguished from Lepidodendron by the mode of 
attachment of its leaves.” 

1880. Lesquereux. Coal Flora of Pennsylvania, p. 397. — 
This author practically adopts the views held by Schimper. 
As to appendicular organs Lesquereux thinks that in some 
cases they have been cones, in others bud-like excrescences.” 
This latter opinion is chiefly based on his Ulodendron Mans-- 
jieldi (pi. Ixvii. fig. 2), which, I think, may perhaps not 
belong to Lindley and Hutton’s genus Ulodsnaron. 

1882. Renault. Cours de botanique fossile, dcuxibme 
ann^e, p. 49 . — Ulodendron is by this author treated as a 
true genua. He says: Often a portion of the surface of 
these disks [Ulodenaroid scars] is covered by the foliar cica- 
trices, a continuation of those of the trunk, but becoming a 
little smaller; it is necessary, then, that these disks should be 
understood as the flattened remains of a conical fleshy mamelon. 
of which the surface in continuation of that of the stem woula 
have been covered with similar but smaller leaves. At the 
centre of the mamelon had been the axis of a caducous cone, 
of which the traces are indicated by the central umbilicus j 
the considerable number of vascular bundles which converge 
towards this part indicates a vegetative activity not in ac- 
cordance with an abortive branch, but only with an axis, 
destined to bear organs of reproduction. 

We have separated from this genus, which is characterized 
by the form of the foliar cicatrices and by its biserial disks, two 

♦ It is DOW conclusively known that Halonia ” is the fruiting branch 
of LepidophloioB : hence it cannot possibly be terminal or young branches 
of Ulodmdronr 

t The plants placed in Bothrodendron by Zeiller are not similar to 
those included in Bothrodendron by Lindley and Hutton ; but this point 
will be spoken of more fully presently. 
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forms^ of which the one corresponds to Leptdodendton VeU 
theimianumj the other to L^iaophloioa laricinuSy and that 
because of their foliar cicatrices. We also separate for the 
same reasons the following species— f/forfenrfrow commutatum^ 
Schimper.” , . . . For our own part we regard Ulo. coin^ 
mutalum as identical with the strobiliferous ti'iinks of Lepido* 
dendron Veltheimianum of Stur, and as not requiring to be 
distinguished from it.” .... 

Renault appears to be mistaken in the views he holds 
of the relationships of Lepidodmdron Veltheimianum and 
Lepidophloios laricinus to each other. Had he examined 
well-preserved specimens of Lepidodendron Veltheimianum 
in the Ulodendroid condition it seems impossible to imagine 
how Renault could have given such a figure of a ^^stem of 
Lepidophloios restored in part ” as that shown at fig. 1 of his 
pi. xi. He says of this figure that it represents a fragment 
of a trunk from the Coal-measures of Eschweiler and shows 
on its surface the characteristic cicatrices of Lejndophloios 
laricinusy but a little smaller.” This description, 1 am afraid, 
is drawn up from the figure in part restored ” and not from 
the specimen. In the copy of (Toldenberg’s figure of Lepido-^ 
phloioa laricinus given by Renault on pi. ix. fig. 1, the 
articulating surface of the leaf is represented at the upper end 
of the cushion, its position being reversed from that repre- 
sented by Goldenberg. I'his alteration in the figure on the 

E art of Renault is erroneous, for most undoubtedly (Toldeu- 
erg has drawn his plant correctly, and the same arrangement 
— a downward imbricating of the leaf-cushions — occurs also 
iu Lepidophloios scoticua^ Ridston*. 

But to enable one to accept the view that two forms of 
leaf-scars occur in Lepidodenaron Veltheimianum^^ one of the 
normal form and the other having a LepidophloioaAWie leaf- 
scar, if Goldenberg’s figure of Lepidophloioa laricinus is to 
give any support to this opinion, it must be presumed that 
ng. 1, pL XVI. of the ^ Flora Barsepontana fossilis ’ represents 
the leat-scars turned upside down. This is^ however, not the 
caset* Hi fact, in the Ulodendroid condition of Lepidoden^ 
dron Veltheimianum there do not exist two types of leaf 
aoarSy but only the ordinary Lepidodendroid type ; the ap- 
pearance which has given rise to this mistaken view in regard 
to the Ulodendroid condition of Lepidodendron Veltheimia- 
num will be referred to again more fully J. SuflSce it to say 

* See figure of this plant mven under name of LepidopMuiot laricin%a 
by Dr* Macfarlane (Trans. Edinb. Bot. Sue. voL xiv. pi. vti.). 

’ t See Weiss, Foss. Flora d. jiing. Stk. u. d. Rothl. p. 164. 

I Bee the following part of this article. 
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that the sketch given by Renault on pL xi. fig. 1, which 
shows three Ulodendroid scars placed on a stem bearing 
Lepidophhioa leaf-scars, represented in inverse position, does 
not agree with any specimen which has come under my 
notice either in nature or in the literature of fossil botany. 

Most authors have united Bothrodendron y Lindley and 
Hutton, with Ulodendron^ and in this view I quite concur. 
Some of the figures which accompany these notes show on 
one or more parts of their surface a condition similar to that 
upon which Lindley and Hutton founded their genus Bothro* 
aendron^. There are, however, some recent writers who still 
regard Bothrodendron as a true genus ; to this view I must 
therefore shortly refer. 

1880. Zeiller. Vdgdtaux fossiles dn terrain houiller de la 
France, p. 116 . — Bothrodendron is thus defined by Zeiller: 

Trunks marked with extremely small foliar cicatrices, 
rhomboidal in form, rounded at the angles, placed in quin- 
cuncial order, and each surmounted by a small cicatricule, 
corresponding probably to the insertion of a scale. Foliar 
cicatrices provided with three cicatricules, the central cica- 
tricule placed slightly above the one on each side of it. The 
large ^nks present, in addition, large circular depressions, 
more or less deeply concave and placed in two diametrically 
opposite vertical rows.” 

In Bothrodendron Zeiller mentions two species — one B. 
punctatumy L. & H., and the other B, [Rhytidodendron) 
minuti folium y Boulay, sp. This last-mentioned plant w^as 
described by Boulay as a type of a new genus which he calls 
Rhytid^endron^, This genus,” Boulay says, is charac- 
terized in the group of the arborescent Lepidodendrese by the 
very distant, transversely elliptical, and very small leaf-scars, 
which form a small area with three cicatricules surrounded by 
an elevated border. These three cicatricules at once separate 
this genus from 8ti^mar%a\ the bark is delicate and finely 
wrinkled and charmed transversely ; after the decay of the 
bark we find on the trunk two elongated prominences oorre- 
aponding to the cicatricules.” 

In his ^ V^g^t. foss. du terr. houil.,’ Zeiller does not give a 
figure of the specimen he places under Bothrodendron punota^ 
tuniy L. & H. ; but in his paper “ Observations sur quelques 
cuticules”!, under the name of B. punctatumy on pi. ix, fig. 1, 

• SeePL VI. fip. 10, d; PI. VII. fiff. 18, h. 

t * Le terrain houiller du nord de la France et sea vdgdtaux fossiles,’ 
p. 80 (18763. Lille. 

t Ann. des Sci. Nat. 6* s4r. Bot. vol xiii. p. 21B, pi. ix. fig. 1. 
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he illustrates a specimen which agrees with his description in 
the work quoted. This figure and Boulay’s Rhytidodendron 
minutifrlium are justly placed in one genus by Zeiller ; but 
my friend has evidently mistaken the true character of Lindley 
and Hutton’s genus Bothrodendron. It is true that Lindley 
and Hutton, in the description of the two rilates of Boihro^ 
dendron jmnctatami^o^e. Flora, pis. Ixxx., Ixxxi.), head their 
description to ph Ixxx. as corticated,” and, no doubt, this has 
misled Zeiller in the identification of the fossil he has named 
B. punctatum ; still, in the description Lindley and Hutton say, 
Upon the surface of the stem are discoverable a considerable 
number of minute dots, arranged in quincuncial manner, some- 
thing less than half an inch apart, and it is probable that these 
may be the sears of leaves; hut at present thereis nothing to prom 
that they were so” It has since been proved that the little 
“ dots ” wliich Lindley and Hutton thought might prove to be 
leaf-scars, only mark the channels, on decorticated specimens, 
through which the foliar vascular bundles passed to the leaves. 
The types of Bothrodendron are now lost, but in the Hutton 
collection ” are several specimens of the so-called Bofhro* 
dendrouy all of which are undoubtedly decorticated specimens 
of their Ulodendron mqjus or U. minus. Zeiller’s Bothro^ 
dendron punctatum must therefore be placed in -Boulay^s 
genus Rhytidodendron^ and not RhyUidodendron united with 
Bothrodendron^ L. & H. 

1882, Renault, Cours de botanique fossile, deuxibme 
ann^e, p. 61. — Bothrodendron is here also classed as a true 
genu^ and Renault embodies, in fact, the description given of 
it by Zeiller. But Renault also treats Rhytidodendron^ Boulay, 
as a distinct genus, and places it after Bothrodendron. I 
am quite of opinion that Rhytidodendron must be retained 
as a Satinet genus, and in it must be placed Bothrodmdttm^ 
Zeiller, but not Bothrodendron^ Lindley and Hutton. 

[To be continued.] 


BIBLIOaRAPHICAL NOTICE. 

Year-Booh of the Scientific and Learned SocietieB of Great Britain 
and Ireland ; comprising Lists of the Papers read during 1884 
. before Societies engaged in fourteen Departments of Research^ with 
the Names of the Authors. Compiled from Official Sources. 
Second Annual Issue. 8yo. London: Charles Griffin & Co.. 
1885. 

Thb number of Societies dealing with scienfciflc matters, and espe* 
oially widi subjects of Natural History, has of late years become so 
gfeat, and so many of the smaller ones, among a number of artides 
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of merely local interest, publish fW>m time to time papers of mor^ 
or less value, that it becomes a matter of considerable difficulty fo 
the working naturalist to know what has been done upon an^j 
subject that may come before him. From this point of view tb<^ 
‘ Year-Book of Scientific and Learned Societies/ of which the 
second issue is now before us, is a publication of considerable 
importance, and we can only hope that it may receive sufficienli 
patronage to justify the publishers in continuing its production. 

This second issue forms an octavo volume of 230 pages, and oon-^ 
tains a list of societies, institutions, associations, clubs, and other 
similar bodies established for the cultivation of science, and including 
also some which hardly come under that denomination in the or<^ 
nary sense, being devoted to the study of agriculture and horti- 
culture, law, literature and history, and medicine. By far t^ 
greater part of the bodies referred to, however, fall more or less 
strictly under the cak^gory of scientific societies, and of these wo 
find detailed not only the titles and addresses, with generally the 
names of the presidents and other officers, but also complete lists of 
the papers read at their meetings during the year 1884, of the 
doings in which this second “ year-book is a record. The societies 
referred to in the volume are classified under fourteen heads, so as 
to bring together those which are established to perform similar 
functions, or to deal with the same or allied branches of knowledjge, 
V_hilo the reference to any particular body is facilitated by the 
addition of a copious index arranged alphabetically. 


PBOCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

DUBLIN MICROSCOPICAL CLUB. 

April 24, 1884. 

Section of Schorliferous Quartz, — Prof. V, Ball showed a section 
of schorliferous quartz containing minute cells lined with a mineral 
dendritically arranged, possibly manganese. 

TecJmitella legumen new to Irtih Wate^B , — Prof. Haddon riiowed 
specimens of T^initeUa legumen (A. 31. Norman) collected by Mr. 
Charles Eloock in the Irish Sea, near the Isle of Man ; the first time 
it has been found in Irish waters. 

Oorynium Be^ertnekii, a Fungus causing the gumming^ of 
Cherries, — Mr. Greenwood Pirn showed Coryhium Beijerinokii^ a 
fungus said to be the cause of the gumming of cherries and other 
fruit-trees, other species producing gum tragaoanth ’’ and similar 
products. The plant consists of a darkish, jointed, rather knotty 
mycelium, which prodnoee d-4-septate spores, broadly fusiform and 
somewhat oonstrioted at the joints. 
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OelatinB Jetty Bimulatimj the canaUeyitem” of Eoxoon canadense. 
— Prof. Sollas showed a thin slice of gelatine jelly containing 
^oups of canals which curiously simulated in form, dimensions, 
and arrangement the canal-system of Eozoon eanculenne. They were 
obtained by slicing jolly frozen in Rutherford's microtome, and 
were no doubt caused by the crystallization of the water contained 
in the jelly into spicules of ice, which, afterwards thawing, left the 
canalicular spaces exhibited. 

Parasitic Structure on Moee-haves.—^yiT. Archer showed loaves of a 
moss, which he owed to Mr. E. Parfitt of Exeter, bearing examples of 
what appeared to bo either a form of adventitious bud or a true 
parasite growing on the edges and elsewhere from one of the leaf-cells. 
This growth formed a short, stout, cylindrical “ filament,” thick- 
walled and divided by four or five transverse septa, not obliquely 
sloped, os in protonematous growths. The colls, thus much shorter 
than broad, so formed were densely filled with coarse and scattered 
chlorophyll granules. Thus their growth presented at first glance 
a resemblance to some parasitic stigonematous algal form ; but be 
it parasite or not, it certainly seemed that it c^uld not be of that 
nature. It really seemed to be initiated by an outgrowth from one 
of the constituent colls of the leaf, and then the short stout fila- 
ment, as described, formed by further transverse division ; but its 
nature or purport remained a question. 

Structure of Stem of DracAcnn rejltxa, — Prof, M‘Nab showed a 
transverse section of the stem of Dracmna refltxa^ showing circum- 
ferential growth by moans of a moristom layer, which is to be 
regarded probably as tho horaologue of the interfoacioular oambium of 
the dicotyledon, and that while the oambium of the dicotyledon 
gives rise to new wood, now bast, and new ground- tissue (medullary 
rays), the meristem gives rise in the tree Liliacese to the libero- 
ligneous bundles and ground-tissue. 


May 15, 1884. 

Peziza poetuma from Potntostallce, — Mr. Greenwood Pirn showed 
Peziza postuma (Berk, ot Wilson) growing from tho solerotia of 
potato-stalks, and which corrosponded to the figures by Mr. Wilson 
in the ‘ Gardeners’ Chronicle,’ The whole plant in eitu was exhi- 
bited, as well as a section under the microscope, showing sporidia 
Mr. Pirn had shown sections of tho sderotium to the Club a 
couple of years previously. The fully-developed Peziza from fruit 
was observed by Mr. Wilson in 1888, Mr. Pirn’s specimens were 
grown in damp Sphagnum in his greenhouse. He was indebted 
tor the Bclerotia to the kindness of Mr. Carroll, of tho Modd Farm, 
Glasnevin, who had received large quantities from various parts of 
Ireland, where last year it proved a formidable form of disease, quite 
distinct, of course, from the ordinary potato-mnrrain, 

Ann. ilk Maff.N. Hist. Ser. 6. Vol. xvi, 11 
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Section from Oalfs Stomach. — Prof* Cunningham riiowed a ieo- 
iion from a calfB stomach displaying villi. 

Presumed new Heliotoon discovered hy Mr. Bolton near Bir~ 
mingham. — Mr. Archer showed a sample from a gathering kindly 
forwarded to him Mr. Bolton, bi Birmingham, announced to 
contain a new and minuto form of Heliozoon ; but after a carefhl 
search through the material he had failed to find anything living, at 
all coming up to the expectation formed from Mr. Bolton’s accom- 
panying description. He had, however, met with, and now drew 
attention to, an organism which might, casually viewed, be regarded 
as a Heliosoon ; but whatever might bo the real nature of this, it 
could not be set down as appertaining to that group. This was 
globular, rather less than inch in diameter, contents green, 
and rather thiok-walled, and it was outwardly beset with nume- 
rous short, indistinct, subtruncate, subpellncid papilhe. Thus its 
radiate or stellate aspect lent this organism a certain amount of 
deceptive resemblance to a Heliozoon; but it could not be the 
organism referred to by Mr. Bolton, as it only distantly resembled 
his drawing. The gathering contained a quantity of Euglenos 
passing into a vegetative condition by re]^>eatod self-division, and the 
conjecture presented itself, Might this globose papilliferous body 
represent an ultimate state of division of a EuyUna^ passed now 
into a globular tbick-walled subepinulose resting form? But there 
Mas, further, in the gathering now and again to be detected an 
empty cell-wall, veir thin, veiy hyaline, of a globular figure, and 
bearing a number of longish setm or bristle-like hyaline spines, not 
unlike, only that these were notably more numerous, an empty skin 
of an example of the alga Mr. Archer had on a former occasion 
brought before the Club os Oocystis setigera. This too had the 
outline of a Heliozoon, but no saroodic contents with green ohloro- 
phyll-bodies within, as depicted in the sketches, were present, and 
the longish bristle-like radii were clearly not psoudopodia, but rigid 
Botm. Here, then, was yet another object that might be taken at 
first glance for a Heliozoon, but it was obviously merely an empty 
cell-wall of great tenuity, not a globose saroodic mass, however 
pellucid. It will be seen that it might be rather the evacuated 
cell-wall of some spore, to a certain extent of course calling to 
mind the zygospore of some Dosmidian like Siaurastrum dejectwm^ 
&c. ; but it was, on the other hand, much more thin-walled and 
the radii were more slender and delicate than the empty cell-wall of 
such a zygospore, viewed under the same power, would appear to be. 
He bad therefore missed what Mr. Bolton wished him to see ; but 
it was nevertheless curious that, in so small an amount of material, 
two seemingly distinct things, superficially somewhat mutually 
alike, and both at the same time supomcially like a minute Heliozoon, , 
and both apparently novel in themselves, should occur. Mr. Archer 
really did know a minute Heliozoon, green, non-pulsating, witii 
very slender pseudopodia, the green grannies rather small and 
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somewhat densely filling up the mass — one to which he had never 
drawn attention, as its oharaoteristios were found very diAoult to 
determine ; but it seemed certain that neither of the organisms 
here drawn attention to^ nor, judging from Mr. Bolton’s sketches, 
could his Heliozoon, be considorad identical therewith. 

Undeacribed Epidermal Gland in Chiton, — Prof. Haddon exhi- 
bited transverse sections of Chiton {Trachydermon) ruber (Linn.), 
showing an undescribed epidermal gland at the posterior end of the 
animal on each side beyond the gills, which it is proposed to call 
the fenestral gland. 

Development of Spicules in Geodia Barretti, — Prof. Sollaa showed 
slices of Geodia Barretti in which the development of the globular 
spicules within a mother-cell could be traced through all the 
stages. 

CelUdividon in a problematic Chroococcaceous Alga, — Prof. M^Nab 
exhibited a slide of the Ohroocoocaceous alga from the wall of the 
stove at Glasnevin which contained the Desmids formerly exhibited. 
The material had been kept for about twelve months in a corked 
bottle, and the cells were dividing first into two and two, that is 
four cells placed linearly, and next into two transversely, so as to 
form two rows of four oells : all the cells remained in the gdstiittms 
investment. The result of the division was the formation of eight 
very minute cells, whose further development was still under obser- 
vation. 


Juno 19, 1884. 

Torruhia militaris tmv to Ireland, — Mr. Pirn showed a section 
through the receptacle of Tormthia milUaris which he had recently 
found growing (as is usual) from the body of a grub in Powersoourt 
demesne, near the Waterfall, being its first record, as far as he 
knew, in Ireland. Tlio long and fiexuous asci ooutaining filiform 
sporidia are very striking. 

AlcyoneUa fungosa exhibited, — Prof. Haddon exhibited Alcyomlla 
fungosa in a living condition. 

Arehmna Boltoni^ Lankester, exhibited in a living condition * — 
Mr. Archer presented for examination a group of four individuals of 
the new Sarcodine discovered by Mr. Bolton, of Birmingham, a 
specimen of which he had failed to find in the former gathering 
shown to the Club at last meeting. Here it was now ^*in the 
flesh,” and a veritable novelty, which Prof. Lankester had done 
Mr. Archer and Mr. Bolton jointly the honour to designate, at least 
pro tmpore, as Archerina Boltoni. As the group now under view 
showed, this is a more or less gregarious form, extremely minute 

11 * 
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(say about yxs^lkTr diameter), orbicular, pellucid, containing 

one or " two largo chlorophyll-corpuscles, of elongate, somewhat 
kidney-shaped figure and smooth outline, and seemingly homo- 
geneous texture, lying up against the periphery, thus leaving the 
centre more or less clear ; the pseud9podia radiating in every direc- 
tion, not very numerous, straight, very slender, long (say twice, 
thrice, or four times the diameter of the spherical body-mass), 
hyaline, clear ; the outline of the body-mass sharp and smooth, 
not showing any pulsating vacuoles, nor allowing any nucleus 
to he detected. If a nucleus were present it might ht? supi^sed 
to bo readily enough perceived in a body so clear as this, for 
even (now that we know that it is there) in the comparatively 
opaque and granuliferous body of Aetinophnfit sol, in certain 
examples, ho thought it was not very diftieult to detect the 
presence of the nucleus, even without dyeing, hut the examples of 
this now form in the gathering wore so few and far between, Mr. 
Archer had had no opportunity of cxj»erimenting to test the exis- 
tence of tt nnclcus. No doubt the habit and appearance of this 
very minute form was that of a Heliozoon ; but had it really no 
nucleus, what would it really be ? Again, could it he possible that 
the very hyidino pellicular oxuvium sho^Ti at last meeting has any- 
thing really after all to say to this organism ? Could it he really 
possible that on becoming encysted it did not witlidraw the pseudo- 
podifl, but became coated (body, pseudopodiu, and all) in such a 
spinulose filmy envelope tia that drawn attention to at the last 
meeting ? If so, when the living protoplasmic snbstanco withdraws 
therefrom, so ns to leave behind the “ spore-liko ** spinulose exu- 
vium, the psoudopodia must pull themselves out of their minuto 
tubular investments, and then escape (by a rent ?) from the central 
globular portion. Is this peUuoid integument composed of celln- 
losG ? All this would be Yory remarkable, and seems to indicate that 
this organism is at least most probably not a Heliozoon, much as it 
simulates one, but a Sarcodine of “ lower type. It is possible the 
great sharply-defined ohlorophyll-m asses might at some epoch 
become “ zoospores ” and perhaps “ conjugate ; ” but this is only 
supposition. Mr. Archer learnt that Prof. Lankostcr was making a 
thorough examination with largo material of this form, and it was 
to be hoped that ho might be* able to throw much light upon it. One 
thing at least was cert ain, that this was not the same green “ Helio- 
zoon referred to by Mr. Archer at last meeting. At any rate, 
this is undoubtedly a new form ; and Mr. Aroher folt greatly indebted, 
80 far as he was concerned, to Prof. Lankester for the honour done 
him in oonneoiing his name with so interesting a novelty. He hod 
also to thank Mr. Bolton very much for his courtesy and the pains 
he had taken to cause him at last to sec the right thing. 

A modiJUd Microtome eaMhited. — Dr, Scott exhibited a microtome 
devised by Dr. Hayes, Merrion Square, moinly on the model of t|ie 
instrument by Jungo of Heidelberg ; but in place of the very great 
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delicacy which charaetemcs that instrument, this one was made 
rather roughly and strongly, rendering it more suitable for ordinary 
use. In place of a costly knife, of peculiar pattern, it worked with 
an ordinary razor, and was adapted for freezing tissues by means of 
ether. By a simple arrangement which Dr. Scott fitted to it, con- 
tinuous series of sections of known thickness could bo cut with ease. 
The price was also exceptionally low. 

Chert with Sponge-epicidee, — Prof. Sollas showed sections of chert 
from Lias with sponge- spicules. 

Experimentn to ilhfstrate the Application of the Micronc4>pe to 
practical Mineralogical Qimtiom, were shown by Prof. Tichborno- 
In examining an argentiferous mineral which was found in Wales, 
and known thei e as blue stone,’* it became desirable to determine 
whether the said mineral was a definite double sulphide of lead and 
zinc, or whether it was a fine mechanical mixture of the two well- 
known minerals galena and blende. The said blue stone had been also 
found in Ireland at Ovoca, and being considered a definite mineral, 
had been christened Killmacooite, from a local name. Dr. Tichbome 
found that on gradually powdering the mineral and examining it 
from time to time under the microscope, a point was at length reached 
when half the purtiedes became transparent and transmitted light, 
whilst no amount of powdering would render the other particles 
transparent. To try such an experiment it was necessaryjlo view 
with veiy strong transmitted light (a haU-inch tfi^joct^lass) and 
to cut off all reflected light. From this experiment he came to the 
conclusion that the mineral was an intimate mixture of fine crystals 
of blonde and galena, tlio blonde being the transparent particles and 
the galena the opaejuo. Although both these minerals jmssess a certain 
degree of metallic lustre, galena is one of the most perfectly opaque 
substances known, whilst blonde in very thin layers is perfectly 
transparent. Prof. Tiohboruo illustrated this by depositing thin 
layers of artificial galena and blende upon glass by the action of 
sulpho-urea upon alkaline solutions of the respective oxides of lead 
and zinc. 


October 16, 1884. 

Struciure of Leaves of Abies subalpina^ Engelm. — Prof. M‘Nab ex- 
hibited sections of leaves of Abies subalpina^ Engelmann, which he 
hod collected in Kicking Horse Pass, Kocky Mountains, Sept. 12, 
1884. These differed in no way from leaves of the typo specimen 
of Abies lasiocarpa^ Hooker, u species sent by Douglas from the 
very same region, and thus, accor^ng to the strict law of priority, 
Engelmann’s recent name should be rejected. 

Zygospore of Cosmarium eiicurbita, — Mr. Archer showed the zygo- 
spore, or what appeared to be the zygo8i>ore, of Cosmarium cucur- 
hita^ collected by Mr. Pirn at Killarney a few weeks previously. 
This formed a somewhat elongate, on the whole subeJliptic figure, 
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the surface elevated into a number (say probably ten or twelve) of 
lai:ge bemispberical lurominences ; thus the whole presented a very 
broadly undulate outline^ The cell-wall was thick, destiiuto of any 
prooesses beyond the somewhat tall rounded prominenoes, as men* 
tioned. The chlorophyll-contents dense and remaining of a bright 
green. The identification of this pretty object as the zygospore of 
the species mentioned rested upon the presence of a pair of empty 
semioells, seemingly involved with it, and in just the position they 
ought to assume if they really were the halves of one of the parent- 
ceUs ; of course this assumption would have been enormously forti- 
fied, if not indeed absolutely determined, had the empty semicells 
of another parenb^ell been found in a corresponding position. At 
any rate, there could be but little doubt that this really was a 
spore ; and if the assumption as to identity be correct, this would 
seem to be the first record of the z}'go8pore of that very common 
species.- Indeed it is rather curious how rarely some of the common 
species of Desmidieos are met with conjugated, though others, indeed, 
are frequently so encountered. The present zygospore has little 
resemblance to any other, and at least could not 1^ mistaken seem- 
ingly for any described. Perhaps of all forms known it had most 
resemblance to that of Penium jiihymatoHporum^ a not uncommon 
species, of which, however, Mr. Archer had only one© seen the 
zygospore ; but, as might bo expected from the relative size of the 
--Jipecies, the present zygospore is far smaller, and, though seem- 
ingl^iodgate, is not su^uadrate and compressed; it is, as men- 
tioned, in general form elliptic, and might be described as broadly 
nndulato-ovate. It has a certain resomblauco, too, to the zygospore 
of one at least of three common forms, confused under the name 
Coeniarium margaritiferum^ which, however, is greatly larger, 
spherical, and its hemispherical prominences, in proportion to the 
bulk of the total muss of the zygospore, not nearly so elevated. 


Gelatinous Alga from a Gepser’dHwin, Ydlowstone ParJe^ Wyo- 
ming , — Mr. G. F. Fitzgerald exhibited some morsels of a gelatinoua 
growth which ho had found in the Prismatic Pool ” in the middle 
of a (ieyser-basin, Yellowstone Park, Wyoming, United States. 
The mass from which he had taken the specimens grew to a distance 
of about 5 or 6 feet nearly all round the edge of the pool, which was 
about 30 yards in diameter. The water of the pool overflowed its edge 
almost throughout, and it was in this overflow water that the jelly- 
like substance grew. The temperature of the water was from 100® 
to 1 20® Fahr. It grew on what appeared to be a flat tuflh rock, depo- 
sited out of the water of the pool, and covered it very uniformly to a 
depth of about an inch to an inch and a half. Its upper surface 
was somewhat lumpy, very much like the thick moss that grows in 
cushions on the tops of walls, when the cushions get close enough to 
make a continuous surface. The upper surface was bright red, 
below it was a neaily clear jelly of about the consistency 
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ui u dimy stiff calfs-foot jelly. Under the top surface there were 
a series of what appeared like surfaces of growth that gave a vertiocU 
section somewhat the appearance of some agates. 

November 20, 1884. 

Canadian Specimen of Coanutrium notahUe, Breb.-j-Mr. Archer 
drew attention to specimens of Voamartum notahile^ Bi«b., a rather 
small form, found in a Canadian gathering made by Prof. M^Nab on 
his recent visit. This is far from a common species here at home, 
but can hardly be called a rarity. It seems to be a constant form, 
though differing slightly in dimensions. Very few other forms 
occurred in the Canadian gathering, and none seemingly very note- 
worthy. A Palmellaceous algal form occurred in tho gathering, of 
which Dr. M^Nab showed a slide. 8ome of the examples presented 
the appearance of a slipping out of the protoplasmic contents of 
certain of the cells cn mme ; some seemingly showing this pheno- 
menon in a more remarkable manner Mr. Archer hod met with 
in some of the material Dr. M^Nab had given him. 

Noatoc calidanvm^ Wood, from Oeyaer^haam, Wyoming, — Dr. E. 
Perceval Wright showed a few mounted fragments of the gelatinous 
alga from the Geyser-basin, Yellowstone Park, Wyoming, which had 
been collected by Mr. G. F. Fitzgerald, and exhibited at tho previous 
meeting of the Club. The mass seemed to be oomposed'or a mat- 
ting together of several algal forms, tho prominent species in which 
was a NoatoCy very possibly N^mtoc calidariumy Wood, a specicB 
described as found in a thermal spring in the northern portion of 
Owen’s Valley, California, the temperature of the water being be- 
tween 110° and 120° Fahr., or about the same as that of the water 
in which the specimens exhibited vegetated. Although the two 
sets of filaments referred to by Wood were present in the mass, 
no beterocysts had been dotooted. The other forms found were a 
ChroococcMCy pretty generally diffused, and much more sparsely an 
Oacillaioria^ provisionally 0, Frohlichii, 

Aregma {Phragmidium) obtuaumy Link, exhibited* — Mr. Green- 
wood Pirn showed Aregma (Phragmidium) obtuaumy Link, which 
occurred on leaves of the “ Barren Strawberry ” (PotenidlapHuga^ 
riaatrum)y in Hollybrook, near Bray, last autumn. This torm is 
very distinct from those occurring on the bramble, rose, and rasp- 
berry, one of which was shown for comparison, in being quite obtuse 
at rile apex of the spore and having a ver>' shoit stalk. It appears 
rare, this bring its first notice in Ireland, hut oocurring on a small 
and insignificant plant may probably ottm esoape detection. It is 
ouriouB that the three closely allied genera Aregmuy Xenodochuiy and 
Triphragmium are confined to members of the natural order Boeacee, 
whust the extensive series of PtweiniaSy also nearly related, are 
found on various natural orders, Bosacem being almost exempt. 
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MyUuaia Orayi , — Octahedral nodee of the skeleton, in compa- 
rison with those of Dactyloealyx pumiceus in the young state, wore 
shown by Prof. Sollas. 

Ctenodrilus^ sp., a living example, was shown by Prof. Haddon. 
December 18, 1884. 

Plant-remains from Silurian Rories, — Prof. SoUas showed a sec- 
tion from Silurian rocks presenting what seemed to be plant- 
remains, forming, in a longitudinal view, long drawn out, large, and 
thick-walled, variously sized non-eeptate tubes, and in a transverse 
view presenting each a circular outline, these involved in a commoTi 
matrix. 

Section of Quartz-trachyte^ or Liparite, from the Neighbourhood of 
Smyrna, was shown by Prof. Hull, P.11.8. The district is well 
known to be rich in volcanic rocks of Tertiary age, consisting of 
trachytic, augitic, and other varieties of rock,|^ together with tuffs and 
agglomerates, on a mass of which last the ancient castle is built. 

The section exhibited is taken from a grey porpliyritic rock, con- 
taining numerous crystals of sanidine, plagioclase, minute grains 
of quartz, crystals of biotito, augitc, hornblende ?, sub-crystalline 
forms of vesuvian, and magnetite in small quantity in octahedral 
grains — in all about eight varieties of minerals set in a “ ground- 
mass'’^ (or pasteVjQlglMs^ 

The ground-mass requires a rather higli j)Ower for observation, 
and is seen to consist of a glass traversed by multitudes of trichites 
and microliths, together with minute colourless prisms of apatite, 
(juartz grains, and crystals of plagioclase. The ({uartz grains, both 
large and small, are also seen to contain numerous cavities, some 
with Huid, some containing dust*’ or specks of magnetite (?), 

Prom the above account it will be inferred that, with the polari- 
scope, the section offers a very beautiful appearance, the various 
minerals displaying their coloration with ever varying effects as the 
polarizer is made to rotate. 

On the whole it would appear that the rock answers pretty well 
to the description of ‘•Liparite^^ of lioth, os given by Zirkel 
(‘Mineralien und Gesteine,' p. 345) and llosenbusch (‘ Mikro- 
Hcopische Physiugraphie d. Mineralien,’ Band ii. p. 138). 

Memarhahle Spore or Spore-like Body from the Carboniferous >br- 
mation, — Prof. Haddon exhibited a spore or spore-like body found in 
a section jh'om the Carboniferous formation, Halifax, forming a very 
pretty object, much resembling some desmidian zygospore in its orbi- 
cular h^re, beset all over by numerous short prooessos of equal 
length, causing the whole to present a stellate aspect. 

Sphoirohlasta from Stem of Privet {Liyustrum vulgare), — Dr. 
M‘Nab exhibited a Bcction of an arresied hud from ttie stem of 
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tbe priyet {Liguitrum vulgare\ the specimens of which were sent to 
him by Mr. Greenwood Pirn. The arrested buds wore numerous on 
the stem and were not arranged in any special order, so that there 
were probably both normal and adventitious buds, converted into 
spheoroblasts, like those so well known on the stem of the beech. 
Two peculiarities were noticeable : lirst, that the sides of the bud 
had four rows of leaf-scars, all intornodes having been suppressed ; 
and second, some of the arrested buds had produced opposite lateral 
buds, right and left, at their base, thus forming a three-lobed struc- 
ture. The transverse section, sliown under the microseojje, ex- 
hibited tt very remarkable contorted condition of the wood, with 
only slight traces externally of medullary rays. Hoth pith and 
cortex wore well develoi)ed. The vessels were few and small, and 
the whole appearance was verj^ different from that of normal privet- 
wood. 

I^hotographs of Diatoms e^vkihited, — Prof. Haddon showed some 
fine photogra])hs of Diatoms, from tho War Museum, Washington, 
mode under a very large amplification (2000*-3UOO diam.) of great 
beauty and clearness. 

Prof, E. Perceval Wright showed examples and drawings of a 
new genus and species of Akyonaria from tho ‘ Challenger ' col- 
lection. 

Varuty of “ Urit ” from Dray Head c*vhihited»:^¥foi:W Tlall, 
E.K.8., exhibited a section of a dense purple-coloured rock w hich is 
found near the southern extremity of the soclion of Cambrian rocks 
forming Bray Head. Hie mode of occurrence of this rock being for 
tho most part obscure, altliough at one point it is distinctly stratified, 
this, together with its density and hardness, made it desirable to 
examine its microscopical characters. It proves to be a distinctly 
clastic rock, consisting mainly of small fragments of quartz in a 
ferrugiuoub matrix. It may bo regarded as a somowliat exceptional 
variety of the class of rocks of this age to which tho term “ grit 
used to be applied by Prof. J ukes. 


(ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

April 15, 1885.— Prof. T. G. Bouncy, D.Sc., LL.l)., E.R.S., 
President, in tho Chair. 

Tho following communication was road : — 

“ Notes on the Polyzoa and Foraminifera of tho Cambridge 
Greonsand.” By G. K. Vine, Jlsq. (Communicated by Thomas 
Josson, Esij., E.G.8. 

After commenting on tho want of published information con- 
cerning the iVdyzoa of the Cambridge (Irocnsand, as show^ii by th(v 
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fact that none are'meotionod in Mr. Jokes-firowne’s list of the fossils 
(Quart. Journ. Geol. Soo. xxxu p. 305), the author proceeded to 
explain the oircumstanoes under which he had been entrusted with 
the whole of Mr. T. JessonV oollcotion from the ooprolite-bed for 
desoription. The collection is largo and important, and the Foljzoa 
contained exhibit a facies distinct from that of the Jurassic beds on 
the one hand and of the Upper Chalk on the other. There is but 
little similarity between the collection now described and the forms 
known from Warminster and Farringdon. The majority of the 
Cambridge-Greensand Polyzoa occurred unattached to any matrix ; 
but several examples of attachment have boon observed, chiefly to 
Ostrea^ RadioliteSy and species of Cidaris. 

A list showing the range of the species described preceded the 
actual descriptions of the following kinds of Polyzoa and Forami- 
nifera, with notes on their relations &c. It included : — 

Polyzoa, 

Liohenopors, sp. 

? pauoipora. Vine. 

Dromopora stallata, Ooldfuea, 

— polytaxiii. Hagenow. 

Ofloulipora plebeia, Nomll. 

Truncatula, sp. 

Membranipora oantabrigiensis, ep. 
nov, 

Mioroporella, sp. (? antiquata). 
Liinunria oretaoea, Defr. 4r J^Orb. 

Foraminifeka. 

Webbina la? vis, SoUas. Troobammina irregularis?, D'Orb, 

tuberoiilata, Sollas. Texlularia, sp. 


Slomatopora gracilis, Milne-Edw. 
Idnionea dorsata, Hagethow. 
Entalophora raripora, If Orb. 
“• Jossonii, sp. nor. 

st.riaLopora, sp. nor. 

giguniopora, sp, nor. 

Biastopora oretaW, Vine, 

var. lineatu, var. nor. 

feounda, sp. nor.' 

megalopora, sp. nor. 


MISCEIJLANEOUS. 

On tlie Existence of a Nervous System in the Aecelous Plamrice mid 
of a new Sense-organ in Convoluta Sohultzii, By M. Tvis 
Belaqe. 

Tubue ore in the animal kingdom a small number of creatures with 
differentiated tissues in which no nervous system has been recog- 
nized. Never! heless the well-known existence in them of sense- 
organs almost enables us to assert d priori that of ganglionic colls 
and of norvos. Among these creatures are the lowest Planariac inclu- 
ded in the group of the Aooclous llhabdoccjola. In the most recent 
and the most authoritative work upon this subject, that of L. Graff, 
these Planarim are described as having no nervous system. Never- 
•tholesB a Ilussian zoologist, Mile. Pereyaslawzew, speaking indden- 
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tiUly of the adult iu a note treating of the derelopment of the 
embrj'o of the Accsla, says ; — “ I have found the nervous sptem in 
the adult Acoela, as well as the digestive cavity, perfectly visible in 
sections.” All our knowledge upon this subject is limited to this 
phrase, which is not followed by any description or accompanied by 
any figure. 

In oue of our most interostiug Acmla, Corwctuta Schultzii (0. 
Sohm.), I have discovered a very developed nervous system, and I 
have l^en able to display it with the greatest distinctness, not only 
in sections, but in the animal when entire. 

Nervous System * — Around the otocyst we find a bilobate gangli- 
onic muss, which forms the principal part of the central system. 
Two other masses, forming a pair, smaller and situated higher up 
are attached to the principal mass by two large connectives, and arc 
united to one another by a transverse commissure. These central 
parts of the nervous system are composed of fibres and cells. The 
fibres occupy the centre of the dilated parts, and form almost the 
whole of the connective and commissurd cords. They are exceed- 
ingly fine and delicate, undulated and parallel. The cells are situ- 
ated at the periphery of the dilated x>arts, uud form especially a great 
aggregation at the postero-inferior part of the principal mass, and a 
continuous layer around tiie otocyst. They are of an average 
diameter of 5 /x to 7 /i, and are polyhedral. In some of them one 
can see starting from the angles processes which throw thcinselvcss 
into the layer of fibres. Their single nucleus^ which is not nuoleo- 
lated, is 3-4 in diameter. 

The peripheral system is formed by six parallel longitudinal 
nerves and their ramifications. Those nerves are situated immedi- 
ately underneath the layer of Koocblorollie; they form three pairs — an 
external one, which runs in the folded margins of the body ; an 
internal one, which descends a little beyond the median line ; and 
an intermediate one, situated at nearly equal distances between the 
two preceding. These last two pairs correspond to the four clear 
streaks which may be observed in the living animal without any 
preparation. The internal nerve on each side originates from the 
principal ganglionic mass which surrounds the otocyst. The two 
external nerves originate by a short, common, transverse trunk 
from the small su^Krior mass. A cord starting from the inferior 
ganglion joins the median nerve at its origin, so that the latter has 
a double origin. These longitudinal trunks are united by transverse 
anastomoses, which cut them ut right angles, like the rungs of a 
ladder. These anastomoses are not all perfeoUj constant in their 
position, but the variation is not considerable. In a general way 
they become more and more numerous the further they are from the 
head. At the inferior extremity the cords converge and resolve 


« As usual I place the animnl vrith the head upwards and the ventral 
surface in front. 
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thcmaelves into a rich ploxiia. From the principal cords and from 
the anastomoses issue numerous yery fine fllameuts which anasto- 
mose among themselves so as to form a network with square or 
rectangular meshes. The nerves are composed of the same fine 
fibres as the commissures of the cootrul system. 

Seiiae-orgam , — Besides the otocyst, notwithstanding what Graff 
has said, there exist two eyes, represented by two yellow jngment- 
spots, and 1 have recognized the existence of a new sensitive appa- 
ratus which I shall name the frontal organ. It is an ovoid, clear, 
refringent mass, situated at iho superior terminal extremity. It 
measures about 0*04 millim. by 0*03 millim. The larger end of the 
ovoid is situated at a small distance from the highest commissure of 
the nervous system, or oven reaches it ; the smaller end is applied 
against the integuments, which, at this loved, are destitute of cilia 
and furnished with short conical papillm regularly arranged. The 
muss is bounded at the sides by a double layer of ganglionic cells. 
A small number of cells of the same kind exist in its interior. 
From the bounding cells, the central colls, and the nervous commis- 
Buro start numerous very fine filaments which anastomose in the 
refringent mass and form a network ; then the filaments gradually 
approacli other and converge regularly towaj’ds the superior extre- 
mity, where they terminate each in one of the papillie mentioned 
above. In a groat many cases I have been able to trace the fila- 
ments from the cells in which they originate to the terminal papilla. 
The refringent matt(ir. j^rfomis the function of a sustaining sub- 
stance. The whole api)aratu8 is Veiy^ mobile, and the animal seems 
incessantly to feel about with the papilla) which terminate it. 

In young Convoluta* just hatched and still destitute of zoochlo- 
rellae the frontal organ exists even more highly developed in propor- 
tion than in the adults, and I have been able to demonstrate the 
nervous system, which is constituted us in the adult, but less 
condensed and loss rich in ramifications. 

Utcunat of the lletirulum , — The nerves appear everywhere sur- 
rounded by an ondotliolial sheath, the cells of which, smooth and 
fiatteijod on the side towards the nerve, are continuous externally 
with those of the reticulum. The cavity included between the 
nerve and ite sheath is not entirely virtual. By means of a certain 
j eagent which I shall make known we can demonstrate the existence 
i)f n cavity between the nerve and its sheath, and ibis cavity is 
f.oniinnouB throughout with a very highly developed system of 
lucunw, which occupies the whole of the zuocblorella-laycr. Each 
of these Algoc is enclosed in a free cavity, and the spaces interposed 
bet ween these cavities are formed by the lacunse in question. More 
circumstantial details upon this point will be given in my forthcoming 
tnemoir. 

The German zoologists have reproached M. Blanchard with having 
injected the nervous system of the Planuria), and described this 
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nervous system as a circulatory apparatus. But a nervous system 
is not a hollow organ capable of being injected, and the imputation 
seems to have been made a little inconsiderately. The discussion 
not having related to the Acoela I do not know how far my results 
may apply to the Planarim injected by M. Blanchard ; but in all a 
sheath seems to exist around the nerves, and if the contiguous 
laounse also existed, wo should have in them a natural explanation 
of all the difficulties, and the proof that the mistake has not boon 
entirely on the side of the French zoologist . — Comptes Rcndn^y 
July 20, 1885, p. 250. 


The Nest of the Fiftecn-spiued Stitdclef>aek'. By Prof. Karl Monirs. 

Among the fishes of tlic Bay of Kiel the sea-stickleback (Spimt- 
ehia vnhjark^ Flora.) is distinguished by the remarkable instinct of 
constructing a nest for its eggs and young. For this purpose it 
employs deUcato plants which grow in the shallow water, and masses 
these upon /mterae or the fronds of seaweeds whioli wave below 
the surface of the water or on the piles of landing-stages, until they 
form a soft rounded mass of 5-8 ceiitim. in diameter. In this nest 
the fornale, in May or Juno, deposits several masses of ova, and the 
male surrounds the nest with white silky threads and then keej]^ 
watch by it. 

All this has long boon known, but exact knowledge of the con- 
stitution of the threads and the place of their origin has hitherto 
been wanting. The examination of male sea-sticklebacks in May 
and June 1884, enables me to state- that tho threads are usually from 
002 to ()‘18 millim. in diameter, and consist of several cords stuck 
together, which, again, are composed of very fine parallel threads, 
llie substance of which they are composed is nitrogenous, and is a 
peculiar modification of mucine, as api)oars from its behaviour to- 
wards various acids and alkalies. It is formed in the kidneys of 
the male, and, indeed, in the epitMial cells of the urinary c>anals^ 
which exert this form of activity only at the time of reproduction, 
and during this period behave towards staining reagents in the samo 
way as the muciferous organs of other Vertebra ta. 

The kidneys of mucus-bearing sea-sticklebacks are inflated, 
especially at their posterior extremity. From the kidneys the 
mucus passes through tho ureters into the bladder, which is thereby 
dilated into a large pyriform vesicle, from the opening of which the 
mucus finally oozes out as a white thread-forming mass and atiaohes 
itself to solid objects that it touches. A male stickleback from the 
urinary aperture of which mucus protnides therefore needs only to 
move around the nest in order to spin round the masses composing 
it and the adherent ova . — Schriftm naturwm, Vertinsfur SMeswig^ 
HoUUinf Band vi. Heft 1, 1885. 
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Freia ampulla, the Fla$k-Anhnahtile. 

By Prof. Earl Mobiub. 

One of the largest and finest Infusoria of Kiel Bay is Fma 
ampulla, 0. F. MiilL, tho fiask-animalcule. When full-grown and 
completely extended it is nearly 1 millim. long and O’l millim. 
broad, so that it is perceptible oven with the naked eye. It resides 
in a fiask-sbaped capsule with a convex bottom, a short nock, and 
the margins of tho aperture bent outward. This capsule is trans- 
parent, brownish yellow or somewhat bluish, and consists of a ohiti- 
nous substance which is insoluble in potash. The greater part of 
the extended animal is cylindrical. Its posterior extremity is 
attached to the bottom of the capsule, while the anterior portion 
can reach far beyond the aperture of tho capsule, and is divided 
into two lanceolate lobes, the bases of which aro united to form a 
half-funnel, in the bottom of which tho mouth is situated. The 
edge of those funnel-lobes is covered with combs of cilia or pecti- 
nellffi, the united bases of which cross the edge-line nearly at right 
angles. Tho poctinella-fringes of tho two funnel-lobes run spirally 
down tho funnel as far as tho mouth. 

When tho animalcule has extended itself and separated the 
funuol-loboB it sets a portion or tho whole of its pectinell® in motion, 
and thus produces currents which carry smaller Infusoria, unicellular 
Algas, or granules of indigo or carmine mixed with the water into 
the TJOvity (>f the mouth. When the latter is filled it opens inwards 
and allows the food, in tJie form of a rounded ball, to pass into the 
oesophagus, which may be recognixod as a longitudinally-striated 
canal behind the mouth, in tho middle of the fore part of the body. 
From the oesophagus the food-balls pass into the soft cndostirc of the 
middle and hind body ; many food-balls are also pushed up forward 
even into the endosarc of the funnel-lobes. The indigestible parts 
are expelled at the base of the left funneblobe. Heveral f»cal balls 
usually collect to the loft of and somewhat behind tho bottom of 
the funnel, in a canal, a sort of rectum, and escape quickly one after 
the other. 

Tho soft endosarc is covered with a firmer layer of ectosaro, 
which consists of long streaks beset with greenish-brown granules! . 
These streaks act like muscular fibres. When they contract, the 
hind-body becomes thicker and applied to the bottom of the capsule, 
while the fore-body with the funnel-lobesfolded together passes down 
below the aperture of the capsule. Freia ampulla usually retracts 
itself quickly into the capsule, and only slowly extends itself again. 

In the middle and hinder parts of the body there is a light neck- 
la<se-like cord, which is coloured red by solution of carmine. This 
is the nucleus. 

In many capsules there is, at the side of the hind-body of a per-^ 
fectly develop^ individual, a young animal without funnol-lo^, 
nearly uniformly rounded off anteriorly and posterio^, and pro- 
duced by fission from the body of the parent animal. This, when it 
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is still oonneoted with its parent 6nly by a slender cord, stretches 
the fore part of the body out of the capsule, tears itself free, and 
swims away, carried along by fine cilia which cover the whole body 
in close longitudinal sorios. At the anterior extremity rudiments 
of pectinellse already show themselves, and a slight notch is the 
beginning of the formation of the funnel-lobes. After the young 
animal has swum about freely for a time it attaches itself to some 
firm support and secretes the material of the capsule as a trans- 
parent mass, thicker behind than before, where it is not yet turned 
out as in mature individuals. — Schriften naturw, Ver, fur Schhswig- 
Nohtein, Bd. vi. Heft 1 {Kiel, 1885). 


On Adamsia palliata. By M. Faurot. 

The constant association of Adamsia palliata and Eupagurjin 
Prideauxi has long been known without having been made the 
object of any special investigation. This association is equally for 
the benefit of both animals — abundant and well-prepared food for 
the Adamsia, the mouth of which is placed behind the foot-jaws 
and chelae of its associate, and a shelter adapted to the peculiar 
structure of the Eupagurus, the ambulatory' legs of which, extending 
far at the sides and remarkably active, could not move easily with a 
dwelling which was not so exactly fitted to the form of J^e animal. 
Thus Eupaguri captured in the opn sea destitute of Adamsim 
present, attached to the extremity of their abdomen, gasteropod 
sholls, which are always of very small dimensions, so as not to 
interfere with the movements of the ambulatory* feet. Hence when 
these animals live separated from their habitual associate they are 
imperfectly sheltered. 

Another proof of the peculiar function of the Adamsia is that in 
tbe association of two adult individuals the size of the Actinia is 
always in relation to that of the crustacean, while the shell is most 
frequently of very small dimensions. The latter therefore serves 
edri^y as the common point of fixation of the two creatures. 

Whatever may be the deformation presented by the adult Adamsia, 
its anatomical structure is morphologically the same as that of other 
Actiniffi. It more particularly approaches that of Sagartia para-- 
sitioa {AdaiMia Mondeletii, Cams), the foot of which likewise 
secretes a layer of mucus which acquires a membranous consistency. 
The two species are fhmished with six pairs of large primary septa 
end six secondary, equally remarkable for their breadth ; the 
former are provided with sexual glands throughout their whole 
extent, and advance much beyond the other folds towards the middle 
of the gastric cavity. In both the acontia originate at the base of 
the fo]^, immediately below the reproductive organs. Their origin 
thus constitutes an excellent to indicate the base of the 

column. This enables us to assert in Adamsia the foot is all 
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that part of the animal which secreted the parchmont^like mucus, 
although this part is not entirely attached, as in Sagariia parasitica. 

The deformation undergone by the animal is due to the consider- 
able expansion of this foot, carrying with it the lower part of the 
column. This expansion becomes so groat in the completely deve- 
loped animal that the foot and the wall of the column become to a 
great extent parallel. From this results the remarkable fact that 
true gastric canals are formed by the elongation of the folds in a 
horissontal direction. 

The ovules before deposition arc furnished with a germitial vesicle, 
whicli we do not find after their escape. Fecundation is therefore 
interna). Segmentation, which is very easily observed, takes place 
regularly up to sixteen cells. The Mondee are all of very irregular 
form. They become transformed into Gastruhti, 

I have traced the further development to a larval form with 
eight tentacles, the form in which fixation takes place. I have 
fdso observed very small fixed Adamsun of hexamoral typo and not 
yet deformed. Others, a little older, showed various degrees of 
deformation. Tliey show that the Actinia after attaining a certain 
size upon the inner margin of the aperture of a gasteropod shell, 
spreads out to the right and left, following exactly the outer margin 
of the shell, but without concealing it at all. We see therefore that 
the oomraeucemont of the deformation has as its result the sheltering 
uf the hermit-crab. It is only later on and secondarily that the 
shell of the gasteropod is covered by the Adartuna. — Oomptes 
Rendus^ July 13, J88r), p. 173. 


^oie on '■'‘Deep-sea and Shalloiv-water HydrozmJ" 

By J. J. Qxtelcu, B.Sc. (liond.). 

In the liist Number of the ^Annals and Magazine of Natural 
History,’ in a paper “On some Deep-sea and Shallow-wat-or 
Hydrozoa,” a new species of Phmulariu was described by me under 
the name of Plumularia delicatula. It was quite overlooked by me 
at the time that this name had already boon applied by Mr. Bale to 
an Australian Plumularia (Joum. Mior. 8oc. Victoria, vol. ii.). For 
the Cai)e- Verde species, which is thus destitute of a name, I substi- 
tute the term “ anmdigera^ suggested by the more or loss ringed 
extremities of tl)e internodes ; so that the species should be known 
as Plumularia anntUigera, 
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XVI !• — On Phoenicurus. 

By M. H. DE Lacaze-Duthibrs 

While investigating Ttthya leporina in the spring, at the 
Laboratoire Arago, 1 found in large quantities the curious 
parasite which that mollusk bears attached to its sides. 

Upon PhoBnicurm^ which is the name of the parasite, we 
have onl^ very imperfect information ; but it was known to 
Rudolphi, Cuvier, and Delle Chiaje. This last naturalist, 
who at first thouglit he was the discoverer of it and called it 
Planaria^ indicated how it is attached bv its mouth to the 
mamillae which are observed in the middle of the inter- 
branchial fossa) of the Tethya ; he recognized in the interior 
of its body the numerous muscular bands which give it great 
contractility, as also the chief part of its digestive tube ^ but 
although he has given some good figures of the exterior of 
tile animal his indications of its organization, when given, are 
veiT unsatisfactory. 

A favourable opportunity having presented itself, the fol- 
lowing are some of the facts which I have ascertains : — 

The body of Phcanicurua has the form of a boy’s kite ; it 

* Translated from the <Oomptes Ren^us de PAeadSmie dee Sciences, 
iolj 6 , 1886 , tome ei. pp. 80 ^. 

Ann. dc Mag. N. HiaU Ser. 5. VoL xvi. 12 
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is flat, rounded at one of its extremities, and drawn out into 
a point at the other ; sometimes this extremitj^ is simple, 
sometimes furcate, but wliethcr single or double it is colourea 
red, which justifies the name of Phwnicunis. 

The two surfaces arc very different. One, the most ex- 
tended, is marked with large black and whitish spots, washed 
over witli a general sliglit reddish tinge, which is very vari- 
able in different individuals; it reminds one of the colouring 
of the back of ccu’tain toads. The otlmr, which is wliite, is 
less extended, and margined by the former, which borders it 
and forms a sort of raised pad all round it. 

The rounded extremity of the body bears an oval })it, 
pierced in the centre by an orifice. The skin of this pit is 
fine, smooth, white, and nearly transjjarent ; it is bounded by 
a pad formed by the extremities of the two surfaces, whicri 
differ in colour. 

Tliis is all that we observe in the exterior of the animal. 

When the riupnicurns is in a very lively state it is seen to 
contract and change its form incessantly ; it twists and inflates 
itself on the side of the marbled surfaces, especially towards 
the rounded extremity, which is then iiiclined towards the 
whitish surface, and the body becomes bent. Thus one is led 
to regard the surface covered with the pattern as the back of 
the animal, and the white surface as the anterior or abdominal 
part. 

Led away by this impression I first of all sought the 
nervous system by opening the PhoBnicurus on the coloured 
surface, but I found nothing, and it was only by resuming 
tlie dissection from the opposite surface that I obtained any 
results and displayed the centres of innervation. 

The most normally constituted nervous 8}'8tem that I have 
met with presents, as a centre, two ganglia, one left, the other 
right, united by a long transverse commissure. rom each 
of tliese ganglia issue two principal nerves, a superior one 
going to the neighbmu'hood of the mouth, an inferior one 
descending towards the tail. These centres are distant from 
one another and nearly lateral ; they are situated at the junc- 
tion of the anterior third of the body with the inferior two 
thirds, and thus the four superior and inferior nerves, with 
the ganglia and the transverse commissure, form an H, of 
which the branches are of unequal size. These ganglia are 
small relatively to the size of the animal ; they contain large 
and not numerous nerve-cells with peculiar chai-acters, which 
will be referred to hereafter in the histological examination. 

The numerous, transverse secondary nerves issue both from 
the ganglia aird from the large principal nerves to run into 
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all parts of the organism. They are in general very slender, 
ver^ long, and most frequently much undulated, a condition 
which is in relation to the movements of extension and con- 
traction of the body. They are divided into two very constant 
orders. Not far from the ganglia are given off some large 
trunks, some of which run into the common tissue situated 
witliin the muscular layers, which will be referred to further 
on ; while the others, traversing these layers, are distributed to 
the subcutaneous tissue and probably arrive at the skin. This, 
however, is difficult to make out by dissections or sections, 
and the discovery of these terminations will be purely a matter 
of chance. 

Studied in a great number of individuals the nervous system 
presents peculiarities wliich merit notice. The two superior 
nerves are stout and terminate suddenly close to the buccal 
orifice. I shall have to revert to this termination. In their 
course they give off pretty numerous delicate branches which 
run into the subcutaneous tissue of the buccal pit. 

The nerves, as they def)art from the centre, present from 
point to point ganglionic inflations of very variable bulk and 
composed of one, two, or three elongated cells, the larger axis 
of which is parallel to tlieir direction. 

Another very remarkable peculiarity.ia..tiuiL4bllowing ; — I 
think I have never met with two individuals juesenting a 
complete identity in the composition of the nervous centres. 
The folio wing are some of the arrangements observed : — 
Sometimes there was only one median ganglion, from which 
issued the two large buccal nerves and the two principal 
nerves of the caudal extremity ; sometimes I have only met 
with a sort of chain of three or four elongated ganglia placed 
one after the other, a single nerve running towards the mouth 
and another tow^ards the tail. Lastly, in one case. I found 
seven small ganglia ai’ranged transversely and united not only 
by a transverse commissure, but also by filaments forming a 
network, a true plexus. In all cases, whatever may be the 
number of the ganglia, the situation of the nervous system 
as a whole, wdth rega^ to the digestive tube and the muscles, 
continues the same, and the filaments are distributed in part 
to the middle of the body and in part to the subcutaneous 
layers. 

"Finally, it is not uncommon to find only a single buccal 
nerve, and in this case the nerve is stouter; and I nave seen 
the two buccal nerves issue from the same ganglion. 

To sum up, the position of the nervous system is constant, 
but its forms vary infinitely. 

I have still to note this fact — I found a transverse cord 

12 * 
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isAuing from the buccal nerves and uniting them^ passing in 
front of the digestive tube. Was this an oesophageal C(Mlar 
or a simple anastomosis ? 

Phoentcums presents a very interesting histological consti- 
tution, which will form the subject of a separate memoir. I 
shall say but little about it at present. Its body has no general 
cavity, it is therefore actelomatous ; but it is filled up with a 
cellular-fibrillar tissue showing nuclei, in the midst of which 
and soldered to it are various organs and large cells or vesicles 
which are often visible to the naked eye, and may acquire 
enormous dimensions. 

Under the skin, after a layer of connective tissue, we find 
long muscular bands regularly spaced atid forming two 
laminm, one dorsal, the other abdominal, passing to the buccal 
and caudal extremities. Between these tWo laminuB is the 
central part. The body is in this way divided into three 
zones, two external to the muscular bands and one interme- 
diate. Further other fibres, also muscular, but transverse and 
exterior to the formei\ to which they are attached, crossing 
them at right angles, form a true Irellis, which is easily dis- 
covered ; for it afipears very evidently so soon as one opens 
the body of the animal and removes the integuments. At the 
8id^,"’fo"the right and left, there are also bundles of muscular 
fibres passing perpendicularly from one surface to the other, 
which assist in limiting the central space. 

It is in this median intermuscular space that we find the 
digestive tube, the central nervous system, and a special gland, 
the only organs that I have been able to observe. 

The digestive tube commences at the central orifice of the 
pit noticed towards the rounded extremity, and descends to 
the tail. Sometimes, after leaving the mouth, it presents a 
dilatation followed by a constriction, indicated by Delle Chiaje; 
but great importance must not be attached to this arrange- 
ment, which varies with the state of the individuals. 

The tube, which is sometimes even, sometimes irregular, 
narrowed, or dilated, descends narrowing to the neighbourfiooa 
of the tail, and throughout its length, as in all directions, in 
front, behind, and on the sides, gives origin to branches, 
which ramify infinitely^ traversing the muscular interstices, 
and extending by their delicate Wnches into the vicinity 
of the integuments. From this point of view Phmnicurua 
is a very characteristic Dendrocmlan. 

The walls of the digestive tube, which are of extreme deli- 
cacy, easily escape observation if they are not filled with some 
coloured material or submitted to the action of some reagent 
which reveals their presence. I have not found any anus. 
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The last organ of which I was able to ascertain the exist- 
ence is a very simple gland formed by a tube terminating in 
one or two caeca, a!id bearing some rare lateral caeca. One 
of them, directed towards the white surface of the body, but 
not extending to the integuments, is constant and larger. 
This gland is situated towards the marbled surface, and opens 
into the buccal orifice itself. What are its functions ? It is 
difficult to say, although it seems natural to regard it as a 
salivary gland. 

I have proved that what Delle Chiaje regarded in Tethys 
as an aquiferous apparatus was nothing but the venous appa- 
ratus of the mollusk, opening externally at the apex of the 
papilla situated in the centre of the interbranchial fossaj. 
The Phoenicurusy grasping this papilla with its mouth, can 
therefore at any moment suck in the sanguine fluid of the 
Teihysy of wdiich it is the parasite in the most exact accepta- 
tion of the word. 

From what has been stated it is now easy to place and 
orientate the animal. Placing the nervous system posteriorly, 
the white surface evidently represents the back, and the 
marbled surface is anterior; the mouth being placed above, 
all the positions are easy to characterize and iiiditm^^ . Hence 
to find the nervous system we must open the“I%Swi^rujf at the 
back, and remove the subcutaneous tissues, and it is in front 
of the muscular bands that we discover the ganglia ; then it 
will be seen that in passing from back to front we find the 
nervous system, the digestive tube, and the salivary gland. 

Phcenicurm appears to me to be very distinctly characterized 
as a Dendroccslan by the absence of the abdominal ganglionic 
chain and by the arrangement of its arborescent intestine. 

To fix more completely its zoological relations it would be 
of service to have traced its evolution. Now, in the month of 
May, 1 was unable to discover the organs of reproduction ; 
only once I found an individual in which the large cells above 
mentioned had acquired enormous proportions. The skin of 
the animal being torn, they projected outwards like bunches 
of grapes. I will not assert that they represented ova, for all 

; [ue8tion8 relating to reproduction remain to be cleared up. 
t is important that 1 should repeat that my observations were 
made in the month of May. and that, in the animals preserved, 

1 have not met with reproductive organa, which are so easily 
recognized in the Turbellaria or the iVematoda. 

Does PhoBuiourua represent only a period or a stage of its 
whole existence? Is it a creature deformed or degraded by 
parasitism ? Is its evolution accomplished under varied forms 
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in different stations ? These questions arc equally curious 
and interesting to solve. 

I have had the Phcenicurus in abundance at the Laboratoire 
Arago. My boat, every time it went out to seek specimens 
of Tethys for me, brought me a great number of all sizes, 
free or fixed. I hope, therefore, shortly to elucidate this still 
obscure history. 


XVIII. — On the Relationship of tJlodcndron, Lindley and 
Hutton^ toLepidodendroii, Sternherg ; Bothrodendron, Lindley 
and Hutton ; Sigillaria, Rrongniart ; and Rhytidodendron, 
liouhy. By Robert Kidston, F.G.S. 

[Plates 1II.-V1I.] 

[Continued from page 130.] 

II. Descriptions op Specimens. 

Lepidodendron Veltheimianum^ Sternberg. 

^ecimen No. 1. From Bur^hlee Bit, Loanhead, Midlotliian 
(Carbom?erbt3Si.Triiegt0ftC Ph III. fig. 1 (nat. size). 

— This fossil, which is represented by an impression of the 
plant in a fine-grained micaceous saivJstnne, is 15 indies long 
and at its broadest part about 4^ inches wide. TowaYcia its 
upper part it shows one of the characteristic TJlodendroid 
scars, which is inches high and 2^ inches wide. The 
central umbilicus is situated about 2 inches above the lower 
margin of the scar. On the lower surface of the IJlodendroid 
scar, and extending slightly above and around its umbilicus, 
arc rows of little dots ” arranged in spirals, converging 
towards the umbilicus. The little dots ” indicate the posi- 
tion of the vascular bundles of the aborted leaves, and become 
closer to each other as they approach the umbilicus. On the 
upper part of the scar is a number of straight lines which 
radiate from the umbilicus ; these are the impressions of the 
basal leaves or bracts of the appendicular organ. The um- 
bilicus is slightly raised. On other parts of the specimen 
are seen the impressions of the leaf-scars, which are, in form 
and arrangement, similar to those of Lepidodendron Velt^ 
heimianum. To the left of the fossil the leaf-scars are 
obliterated by a longitudinal splitting of the bark. 

As the specimen is only an impression it must be remem- 
bered that the elevations on the fossil were depressions in the 
plant. 
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Specimen No. 2. From Straiten Oil Shales, near Edin- 
burgh (Calciferoufl Sandstone Series). — This example is 
a ^gment of what must have been a large stem. The 
specimen, which is an impression in very fine-grained 
bituminous oil shale, measures 9 inches in length by nearly 
8 inches in breadth. Towards the centre are shown two 
IJlodeiidroid scars, about inches long, by inches 
broad, standing rather less than indies apart. This 
example is chiefly interesting from the absence of the 
longitudinal fissures which are so characteristic of these 
Ulodendroid stems. As a consequence, from the increase in 
girth of the stem, the leaf-scars are much broader than in 
those examples where the bark is longitudinally fissured. 
This specimen shows a similar change in the lateral extension 
of the leaf-scars to that w ich occurs in the older stems of 
Lepidodtndra which do not bear Ulodendroid scars. The 
leaf-scars on this fossil are very similar in general form to 
the figure of Sagenaria Vclihetmiana given by Kdiner in 
* Pala3ontographica,’ vol. ix. pi. iii. fig. 6, only in the 
British specimen their breadth is greater in proportion to 
their length ; they are, in fact, nearly as broad as long. 

S^}ecimen No, 8. From the Oil Shales, West Caldcr^ Mid- 
lothian ((Jalciferous Sandstone Series). — ihc 

collection of the Addicwcll Oil Co., Addiewell. PI. IV. 
fig. 2. — This figure shows a |X)rtion of a large stem of Lyn- 
aodendron Veltheiinianum^ 25 inches long and about 4 inches 
wide. The greater part of the fossil shows the outer surface 
of the stem, on which are exhibited, in a very early state of 
development, three Ulodendroid scars and a part of a fourth. 
The tflodendroid scars, from centre to centre, are inches 
apart. They are slightly elevated, and do not show a clearly 
defined umbilical nodule, having an appearance as if the 
appendicular organ had been forcibly removed. In this early 
condition of development of the Ulodendroid scar, the appen- 
dicular organ appears to have been attached at its upper 
margin. Another interesting point shown by this example 
is the presence of the ordinary leaf-scars on the Ulodendroid 
scar. These are a continuation of the ordinary series of the 
leaf-scars on the stem, and converge from all sides to the 
centre of the upper margin of the slight inflation. As there 
is here the outer surface of the stem, it is clearly shown that 
in the elementaiy condition the part bearing the appendicular 
organ stood at a slightly higher level than the rest of the 
bai’k. This inflation, however, eventually became effaced by 
the increase of the stem causing the bark to swell up around 
the base of the apjiendicular organ, and by this means the 
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originally aligbtly elevated cushion is converted into a circular 
or oval depression* The point of attachment of the appen- 
dicular organ in this example is in the centre of the upper 
margin. This point represents the umbilicus of the older 
scars. The part of the depression above the umbilicus on 
older stems is therefore entirely caused by the pressure of the 
base of the appendicular organ upon the bark. 

The leaf-scars are elongated - rhomboidal, and slightly 
raised above the surface. Those of each series are connected 
with each other by a flexuous ridge. The vascular bundle 
dots are not shown, but the position of the vascular scar is 
indicated by a little ridge. 

The bark at this age shows no traces of the longitudinal 
clefts which are so characteristic of older examples. 

The full width of the stem at its lower portion is about 4 
inches, and that this is its complete breadth is proved by the 
impression of one of the Ulodendroid scars of tne correspond- 
ing opposite vertical row occurring in the matrix where part 
of the stem has been removed. The surface of the bark 
between the leaf-scars, at certain parts of the stem, is orna- 
mented with fine ridges, though they are not present, or 
only feebly so, on the small portion which forms the subject 

Bpecimen No. 4^ ^xom Dalraeny, Linlithgowshire (Calci- 
ferouB Sandstone Series). Collected by -Dr, Macfarlane. 
PI. IV. fig. 3 (nat. size). — This specimen, which measures 
about 6 by 4^ indies, is preserved in a very fine-grained 
bituminous oil shale. The leaf -scars are fusiform and slightly 
elevated, those of the same series being connected with each 
other by a slightly raised fiexuous ridge. The surface of the 
bark between the leaf-scars is beautifully ornamented with 
fine, somewhat irregularly placed wavy lines. The vascular 
scar is not clearly shown, but appears as a slightly raised 
point towards the upper part of the leaf-scar. As the example 
only shows one of the outer margins of the stem, its original 
width cannot be ascertained. 

Specimen No, 6. From West Calder, Midlothian (Oalci- 
ferous Sandstone Series). PL IV. fig. 4 (nat. size). — This 
figure shows a small portion of an impression of a large stem, 
which is fully 2 feet long. The upper portion apparently 
represents tlie complete breadth of the stem, which is 7 inches 
across. The specimen shows no sign of any Ulodendroid 
scar. The leaf-scars are elongated-ihomboidal or fusiform, 
those in one series connected with each other by a ridge. 
The vascular scar is situated tow^ards the upper part of 
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leaf-Bcar| but its details of structure are not shown. The 
leaf-scars are almost contiguous, being only separated laterally 
from each other by the caudate extension, which runs from 
the apex of one scar to the base of another. The bark is 
much cleft by longitudinal fissures ; a portion of one of these 
is shown in the figure. The matrix on which the impression 
has been stamped is a very fine bituminous oil shale. 

This example also shows at certain parts the same charac- 
ter, though not so strongly carried out, as in the specimen of 
Lepidodendron mentioned by Stur, .Culm-Flora, 

p. 398, pi. xxii. (xxxix.) fig. 4, where the leaf-scars some- 
times seem to lose their spiral arrangement, and appear to 
be placed in vertical rows, simulating somewhat in this pecu- 
liarity a aigillarian arrangement of leaf-scars. 

Bpecimen No. 6. From Black braes. West Calder. Mid- 
lothian (Oalciferous Sandstone Series) . Collected by j . Linn, 
Esq. PL VI. fig. 11. — The specimen, shown in fig. 11 
reduced to ^ natural size, measures in its greatest length 7 
inches, its width being about 4 inches. The fossil shows part 
of a stem, which must have been of considerable size. The 
small fragment of it that has been collected, still retains its 
rounded form, and seems to have suffered little from pressure. 
The matrix of this example is a fine-grained sandstone, and 
though the leaf-scars are not very wml shown, at a, fig. 11, 
they are sufficienUy well preserved to admit of a satisfactory 
specific determination. The Ulodendroid scar is almost cir- 
cular, considerably depressed, and measures about inches 
in diameter. The basal portion of the appendicular organ 
which fits into the scar has also fortunately been preserved. 
This is shown in profile at fig. 11 and a view of its basal 
aspect is seen at tig. 11 cj both of these figures are natural 
size. The outer surface of the fossil is discoloured by the 
carbonaceous matter of the plant. This is especially marked 
on the surface of the depressed Ulodendroid scar, and on the 
base of the appendicular organ, which, with the exception of 
a very small spot towards the centre of each, indicating 
the point of attachment of the appendicular organ, are 
stained dark brown* Had the appendicular organ been 
attached to the stem by the whole of its surface, its base and 
the surface of the Ulodendroid scar could not have been 
covered with carbonaceous matter. To the right of fig. 11c 
ase seen in the matrix what may possibly be the remains of 
leaves. In the profile, fig. Hi, the markings on the outer 
surface of the appendicular organ have very much the appear- 
ance of leaf-scars, but cones, when the upward extending 
portion of their bracts is broken off, have also a resein- 
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blance to ordinary leaf-acars, aa ia well shown in Sir Joseph 
Hooker’s plates of Lepidostrohi ♦. This specimen, therefore, 
does not, unfortunately, help us to decide whether stalked or 
aeaaile cones were attached to the lllodendroid scars. 

At fig. 1 1 a is shown, natural size, the small portion of the 
atem marked a, fig. 11. This part is at a slightly lower level 
than tlie rest of the outer surface of the fossil, and the leaf- 
scars are slightly larger ; it is therefore probable that this 
fragment of the specimen is not in its true position. 

This example shows no traces of longitudinal clefts in the 
bark. 

Specimen No, 7. From Addiewell, Midlothian (Calciferous 
Sandstone Series). Collected by Dr. Macfavlane. — This 
example, which is about 4 inches high and 4^ inches wide, 
shows towards the left side of the fossil a Ulodendroid scar. 
This is oval, and measures across tlic umbilicus about of 
an inch. Its upper border is clearly defined, but the lower 
portion of the scar, from the umbilicus downward, gradually 
assumes the appearance of the ordinary leaf- scar* covered bark, 
being clearly covered with broadly -fusiform leaf-scars, similar 
in shape to those occurring on other parts of the stem and 
bdongmg to the same spiral series. The leaf-scars on the upper 
parFofthe Ulodendroid scar are, however, obliterated. 

Specimen No, 8. From Todholes, on the Bannoch-Burn, 
about 6 miles S.W. of Stirling (Carboniferous Limestone 
Series). — This specimen is the impression of a portion of an 
old and much-cleft stem. The fossil measures about 11 
inches in length and 8 in breadth. The main interest of 
this example lies in the numerous ridges (the casts of the 
clefts in tlie bark) which occur on its surface. Evidently 
these ridges originally stood up at right angles to the 
surface of the impression, but have been flattened or bent over 
by subsequent pressure, and now hide the leaf-scars beneath 
their extended surface. Some of these ridges have at different 
parts of the fossil been broken off, and show that their line of 
attachment to the fossil is comparatively small in proportion 
to the superficial area they now in their flattened condition 
present. As an instance, the width of one of these ridges 
measures fully of an inch, but where it is broken oflf, the 
line which represents the original width of the cleft, and on 
which no leaf-scars are seen, only measures of an inch ; 
the remaining inch of the flattened ridge is simply superin- 

♦ Memoirs of the Qeol. Survey of Great Britain, vol. ii, pt. ii. p. 440, 
plfl. Iv., vii., & viii., 1848. (liemark? on the Structure and Affinities of 
Bome LepidoHrobi) 
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cumbent on the surface of the stem, and hides beneath it 
the impressions of the ordinary leaf-scars. 

As these ridges are often more a bending over to one side 
than a flattening out of the ridge, probably the surface they now 
present represents the original depth of the clefts in the bark ; 
if this view is correct, in this case they cannot have been much 
less than an inch deep. The form of the leaf-scars is broadly 
fusiform, and they agree well in character with those of 
Sagenaria [Lepidodenaron) acumincUa^ Goppert*. 

Specimen No, 9. From same locality as No. 8. — On another 
impression, which is about 6 inches high and 10 inches 
broad, the flattening of the casts of the clefts in the bark is 
carried to a greater extent than in the last specimen. Over a 
space of about 6^ inches, the whole of the leaf-scars are 
obliterated by the flattening of what a|)pear to have been 7 
ridges (the casts of what were originally 7 clefts in the bark). 
This is succeeded by a vertical band of about 1 inch wide, on 
which the impressions of the leaves are shown ; succeeding 
this tlierc is another ridge about of an inch wide, then 
another vertical band exhibiting the Icaf-scars 1^ inch wide, 
then another flattened ridge fully an inch wide. Impressions 
of Lepidodendron Veltheimianumy on which the leaf-scars are 
quite obliterated by these flattened lianded 

to me several times as Sigilhirian stems. 

Specimen No, JO. Lemdodendron ( Veltheimianum ?). From 
Grange Colliery, Bojiess, Linlithgowshire (Carboniferous 
Limestone Series). Collected by II. M. Cadell, Esq. — This 
specimen occurred along with numerous examples of Lepido^ 
dendron Veltheimianum ; but as none of the leaf-scars are seen 
on the fossil, it would be unsafe positively to refer it to that 
species. It represents the impression of a fragment of a very old 
stem, from which all traces of the leaf-scars have been oblite- 
rated by longitudinal furrows ; these have rounded surfaces, 
and do not run continuously for any great length, but as soon 
as one ceases, another originates to t^e its place. It appears 
to have been a similar condition of an old Lepidodendroid 
stem that has given rise to the Lyginodendron Landabur^iiy 
Gourlie f. A somewhat similar state of an old stem of Leptdo- 
dendron has been figured by Sir William DawsonJ. Probably 
the Bo’ness example only represents a further stage of the 

♦ Foss. Flora d. Uoberganffsgebirges, pl.xxiii. %. 4, and pl.xliii. %. 8. 

f Proceed, of Phil. Soc. of Ctloagow, vol. i. pt. u. p. 108 (1841-44). 1 
am doubtful if the pl^t whose curious structure has been so fully ex- 
plained by Dr. Williamson as Lyginodendrm Oldhamii has any con- 
nexion with the genus Lyginodendron of Gourlie. 

} Acadian Geol. 2nd p. 445, fig. 170 c (1868). 
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longitudinal Assuring of the bark mentioned as occurring in 
the last described specimen of Lepidodendron Veltheimianum* 

Specimen No, 1 1 . Small branches and stems of Leptdoden^ 
dron Veltheimiatiuniy in a beautiful state of preservation, with 
the leaf-scars similar to that figured by Gbppert in his Foss* 
Flora d. Uebergangsgebirges, pi. xxiii. figs. 1-3, are extremely 
abundant at many localities in the Calciferous Sandstone 
Series in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. There also occur 
frequently examples with leaf-scars which agree in character 
with those named Lepidodendron [Sagenaria) eUiptica by 
Gbppert ^ (PI. IV. fig. 4). This is a common form of LepU 
doaendron Veltheimianum in Scotland. 

Sigillaria dtacophora^ Kbnig, sp. 

Specimen No, 12. From Devonside, Tillicoultry, Clack- 
mannanshire (Coal Measures). Collected by Mr. T. Mitchell. 
PI. VIL fig. 12 (nat. size). 

This example is preserved in a fine-grained micaceous 
sandstone, and is the impression of the plant. The outer 
layer of the bark is converted into a bright coaly matter, 
which has adhered to the matrix ; hence the fossil shows the 
tnnffrim^e of the outer cortical layer. Towards the left is 
seen a portion of a Ulodendroid scar, on whose surface are 
exhibited in series, which evidently converge towards the 
umbilicus, several rows of elevated little dots that mark the 
position of the vascular bundles of the aborted leaves. The 
remainder of the fossil is covered by the leaf-scars, which 
vary much in size and shape. At a, tig. 12, they are very 
small, some only measuring about ^ of an inch in their trans- 
verse diameter ; their upper and lower angles are rounded, 
the lateral angles sharp and prominent. The vascular-bundle 
scar is slightly above the centre. 

On the greater. portion of the specimen the leaf-scars are 
rhomboidal, the boundary-line of the leaf-scar being slightly 
raised. The position of the vascular bundle is usually indi- 
cated by a small tubercle, but sometimes this appears to be 
double. On none of the leaf-scars are the vascular-bundle 
impressions clearly seen. 

Kemains of the foliage are indicated at several points at 
the margin of the specimen. The leaves appear to have been 
very narrow and long, and are single-nerved. Their complete 
length is not shown, all of the leaves being impertectly pre- 
served. Figs. 12 a and 12 b show a few of the leaf-scars 
enlarged, to illustrate their variation in form on the same 

* Ooppert, /. c, pi. xliii. fig. 7. 
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example. These two figures correspond to the parts lettered 
a and b on fig. 12. 

Specimen No. 13, Locality: ^^Coal Measures, British.*’ 
Specimen in the collection of the Geological Survey of Great 
Britain, Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn Street, Lon- 
don. PI. V. fig. 8 (nat. size). — This is one of the most 
beautiful specimens of Sigillaria discophora^ Konig, sp., that 
I have seen. It is about 3^ inches square. Towards the 
right there are two Ulodendroid scars, from the umbilicus of 
which very slightly elevated ridges radiate on all sides. A 
small part of the outer cortical layer has been removed, but 
on the portion which shows the outer surface of the stem the 
leaf-scars are well preserved. Their transverse diameter is 
slightly greater than their vertical height; the upper and 
lower angles are rounded, and the latcrm angles prominent. 
The scar of the vascular bundle is situated towards the upper 
part of the leaf-scar, and slightly above tlie centre. 

Where the outer layer of the bark has been removed, the 
inner surface exhibits delicate markings, among which are 
conspicuous the little elevated dots ” that mark the position 
of the passages for the foliar vascular bundles. This latter 
condition of the stem forms the genus Bothrodendron^ Lindley 
and Hutton. The two Ulodendroid scars have , evidently 
almost touched each other; but this character is slightly 
obscured, on account of the lower edge of the upper Uloden- 
droid scar having been sli^itly broken. 

My thanks are due to Dr. A. Geikie, Director-General of 
the Geological Survey of Great Britain, for kindly allowing 
me to figure and describe this interesting example. 

Specimen No. 14. From Furnace Bank Pit, Old Sauchie, 
Clackmannanshire (Coal Measures). PI. VII. fig. 18 nat. 
size). — The specimen, the figure of which is a quarter natural 
size, measures fully 16 inches long by 1 1 inches broad. It 
is preserved in a finc-graineiL purple micaceous sandstone. 
The fossil is an impression or what must have been a very 
large stem ; adhering to its surface is part of the epidermal 
layer of the bark. Towards the right of the fossil are por- 
tions of two large Ulodendroid scars, whose vertical height is 
about 3^ inches. Owin^, in part, to the age of the specimen, 
and in part to its state ot preservation, the leaf-scars assume, 
at some portions of the stem, an almost quadrangular form, 
and show at their centre a large rounded tubercle. Some 
such leaf-scars are shown, natural size, at fig. 13 a. On other 
parts of this specimen tne Bothrodendron condition is exU- 
oit^. A small portion of the stem, showing this state, is 
represented, natural size, at fig. 13 6. Here there are ar- 
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ranged, in quincuncial order, rows of shallow elongated pits, 
the channels through which the foliar bundles passed to the 
leaves. The impression bears numerous longitudinal ridges, 
wliich are more or less interrupted during their course ; they 
cease after extending some distance, when others spring up 
alongside of those which have terminated, and continue tneir 
course in the same direction. On the reduced sketch, fig. 13, 
the leaf-scars are rather too small. 

Specimen No. 15. From the same locality as No. 14. PI. 
IV. fig. 5 (nat. size). — This specimen is the impression of 
a small fragment of the outer surface of the bark, showing 
the rhomboidal leaf-scars. The upper and lower angle of the 
leaf-scar is rounded ; the lateral angles are prominent. In 
the compressed state in which the fossil occurs the leaf-scars 
appear as if separated by an interval, but this interval is the 
impression of the slightly raised cushion on which the leaf- 
scar is situated. At the ])art marked a, lig. 5, the intervening 
space between the leaf-scars shows a central line, clearly 
indicating that it belongs in part to the two contiguous leaf- 
scars, and is, in fact, the now compressed cushion whose area 
slightly exceeded that of the Icaf-scar which it bore. Fig. 5 a 
shows a few of the leaf-scars enlarged. The vascular-bundle 
~Scar1S^toited towards the upper part of the leaf-scar, and is 
only indicated in this example by a single “ dot.” Towards 
the centre and right hand of the specimen the bark is seen to 
be longitudinally split *. 

Sigillaria Taylori^ Carruthers, sp. 

Specimen No, 16. FioniCampsLimeQuarrv,Midcaldor, Mid- 
lothian (Calciferous Sandstone Series), Collected by the late 
R. F. B. Hislop, Esq,, Edinburgh. PL IV . fig. 6 (nat. size). 

The greater portion of this specimen is badly preserved, 
and nothing further is shown on the fossil than that repre- 
sented in fig. 6. Of the two Ulodendroid scars, the upper is 
much larger than the lower. On the upper part of both is 
seen a row of slightly elevated ridges arranged in a semi- 
circle. Iliese are evidently costa of the channels through 
which the vascular bundles passed to the aborted leaves. 

The chief point of interest afforded by this example, which 
exhibits the true outer surface of the bark, is the beautifully 
preserved leaf-scars seen to the right of the lower Uloden- 
droid scar. A few of these are enlarged in fig. 6 a. 

The leaf-scars are rhomboidal, slightly elevated, veiy small, 
being little more than one tenth of an inch in transverse dia- 
meter ; their upper and lower angles are rounded, and their 
* Figs. 6 and /S a are drawn on the Plate in inverted position. 
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latpral angles sharp. The cushion on which th^ are placed 
very slightly exceeds the size of the leaf-scar. The vascular- 
bundle impression is situated a little above the centre of the 
leaf-scar. 

Specimen No. 17. From the Oil Shales, Addiewell, Mid- 
lothian. In the collection of the Addiewell Oil Company 
(Calciferous Sandstone Scries). PI. VI. fig. 10, lOb^Cyd 
(fig. 10, ^ nat. size; fig. 10/>, c, nat. size). 

This specimen, whiA is preserved in a fine-grained bitu- 
minous oil- shale, exhibits the termination of a branch. It 
measures 15^ inches in length and 4 inches in breadth. 
Very little of the fossil proper is preserved, the greater part 
of the exanijde allowing only the impression of the plant. 
The part marked a, lig. 10, is a small portion of the outer 
surface of the plant. That lettered b. c, d shows the inner 
surface of the outer cortical layer ^ and that marked e, e the 
impression of the outer surface of the stem in the matrix. 

We must now cuter more fully into the description of the 
various parts of this instructive specimen. On the small part 
of tlie fossil proper whicli is preserved (fig. 10 a) there is only 
a portion of one of tlie Ulodendroid scars shown ; this occurs 
as a circular depression about f inch wide. The opposite 
and corresponding row of Ulodendroid scars, jQtccurs on that* 
part of the specimen lettered in the figure j, c, c?. The epi- 
dermal layer of the bark has here adhered to the matrix, a 
circumstance which frequently takes place in this group of 
fossils, so that the view nresented of this part is the inner 
surface of the outer corticcU layer. On this are seen the casts 
of twelve Ulodendroid scars; and as they are looked at from 
the inside of the stem, they appear as elevations. In form 
and size they vary considerably. Many of them touch each 
other, but some are separated by a slight interval. A few 
are almost circular, whilst others are more or less elliptical ; 
and occasionally, when two Ulodendroid scars come in con- 
tact, their sides become somewhat flattened from mutual 
pressure. The largest of these scars measures transversely 
IxV inch, the smallest about inch. The scar lettered c, 
fig. 10, is shown natural size at fig. 10 c. The whole of 
itssurt‘ace is cpvered with little dots arranged in spirals, some 
belonging to series which do not converge towards the 
umbilicus, but go past it. 

None of the Ulodendroid scars, of course, on the part let- 
tered bj c, d show the straight or slightly bent bands on their 
upper part, which so commoulj^ radiate from the umbilicus of 
lllodendroid scars, as we are viewing the inner surface of the 
outer cortical layer ; this also explains why the little “ dots ” 
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of the foliar bundles are exhibited so distinctly on their upper 
portions. 

At J, fig. 10, the form of the leaf-scars is shown ; these 
are represented natural size at fig. 10 ft. This view likewise 
shows the inner surface of the outer cortical layer, and only 
gives a general idea of their form, which is rnomboidal. 
Slightly above the centre the channel through which the foliar 
vascular bundle has passed is indicated a little dot.” 
At c?, fig. 10, is exhibited the Bothrodendron condition of the 
fossil; this is represented natural size at fig. \Qd. Here 
all trace of the leaf-scar is obliterated, and nothing is left to 
indicate its position except the little dots ” which mark the 
channels of the foliar vascular bundles. 

At e, fig. 10, is seen the impression of the outer surface of 
the stem. The form of the leaf-scars is not shown, as the 
specimen has been thickly covered with foliage ; many of the 
leaves are seen extending past the margins and apex of the 
fossil. 

This specimen is very interesting as exhibiting the termi- 
nation of a branch, and is, so far as I know, the only speci- 
men extant which shows that character. 

Hugh Miller refers to a similar example, but, unfortunately, 

Triia8‘^beeit.lo$t The branch appears to have suddenly 
terminated in a truncated or obtuse apex, to the very summit 
of which were borne the Ulodondroid scars. 

Specimen No. 18. From the bituminous Oil Shales (Cal- 
ciferous Sandstone Series). Collected by Dr. Macfarlane. 
PI. V. fig. 9 (nat. size). 

The specimen, of which the sketch is natural size, is about 
4 inches high by about the same wide. On the left of the 

S lant are seen attached four of the upward directed appen- 
icular organs. These, as well as the stem, are coverea by 
foliage, but most of the leaves on the stem are broken oflF, and 
only their base^ now remain attached to the leaf-scars. 

The leaves or bracts on the appendicular organs are closely 
adpressed, and are best seen on that second from the base. 
The appendicular organs are in so young a state of develop- 
ment, tnat from any points they show it would be unsafe to 
state definitely whether they are sessile or stalked cones ; but 
I incline to the former view. A portion of the fossil towards 
the lower part of the specimen has been removed, and on ^e 
matrix is seen the impression of one of the Ulodendroid scars 
of the opposite and corresponding row. From this we gather 
that the lull width of the specimen could not have been much 
greater in its compressed state than 4 inches. The appendi- 
* * Testimony of the Kocke/ ed. 1867, pp. 469-464. 
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cttlar orffans, which stand out in some relief, are about f inch 
long and nearly as broad, and appear to have had rounded 
apices. The fourth and uppermost appendicular organ is not 
well shown, being partly covered with the matrix. From 
the presence of the foliage, the form of the leaf-scars cannot 
be seen, 

Specimm No, 19. From the bituminous Oil Shales, Straiton, 
near Loan head, Midlothian (Calciferous Sandstone Series). 

This specimen is a portion of a branch about 1 foot long 
and 3 incnes wide. It shows a vertical row of twelve Uloden- 
droid scars, and is mainly interesting as partly exhibiting the 
true outer surface of the stem, in which occur a few longi- 
tudinal clefts. 


III. General Conclusions. 

The point in which lies the essential generic difference 
between Lej^idodendron^ LepidopkloioSj Sigularia^ and Rhyti* 
dodendron is the form ana structure of the leaf-scar. My 
apology for referring to the generic characters of three such 
well-known genera as Lepidoaendron^ LepidophhtoSj and 
Stgxllarta is that their generic differences form the basis^of^ 
my subsequent remarks. I am aware that, in addititm"fo the 
structure of the leaf-scar, there are other points of minor 
importance which enter into the definitions of these genera ; 
but as far as the subject which specially occupies our atten- 
tion at present is concerned, we shall not require to enter 
more fully into the generic differences of the above-mentioned 
four genera other than those characters derived from the struc- 
ture of the leaf-scar, the mode of the attachment of the leaf 
to the scar, and the cortical extension on which, in some cases, 
the leaf-scar is supported. 

These four genera may be briefly defined as follows • 

Lepidodendbon. (PI. VII. fig. 15.) 

Leaf-scars conti^ous or distant, rhomboidal or fusiform, 
consisting of a and vascular-bundle scar (a), which 

is usually situated towards the upper part of the field. The 
Tascuhur-bundle scar is transversely rhomboidal, its upper and 
lower angles rounded, the lateral angles more or less promi- 
nent Vascular-bundle cicatricules three^ puncPCJbrm {b), Ira- 
me^ately beneath the vascular-bundle scar are two small 
oval pits (d), one placed on each side of the median line f/). 
Above the vascular scar and on the medial line is the liguJe ** 
depression (s) . Leafd>aae attached to the whole area of the 
leaf scar {^including the field 

Ann. i& Mag. N, Hist, Ser. 5. Vol. xvi. 13 
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LEriDoriiLoios. (PL VII. fig. 14.) 

Lcaf-Bcars unprovided with afield and reduced to the vas- 
cular scar (d), which is placed at the lower extremity of a 
downward-directed cortical cushion [g ) ; its upper and lower 
angles are rounded, tlie lateral angles prominent. Vascular- 
bundle cicatricules tkree^ punctiform, the central one sometimes 
triangular. On the cushion, atovc the leaf-scar, there occurs 
in some species a small tubercle. Leaf attached to the vascular 
scar only. Cushions to which the leaves are attached im- 
bricated. 


SiGILLARIA. (PL IV. fig. 7.) 

Leaf-scars unprovided with a field and reduced to the 
vascular scar. Stems smooth or furrowed. 

(A) Stem smooth, — Leaf-scars distant {Liodermaruv) or 
contiguous [Clathrariw^ fig. 7), and placed in more or less 
elevated cushions. 

(B) Stems furrowed. — Leaf-scars in vertical scries, distant 
or contiguous [Rhytidolepis). 

(In A & B.) Vascular scar more or less rhomboidal; upper 
and lower angles rounded ; lateral angles prominemt. Vas- 
cutaT-HbHBdle cicatricules three^ central punctiform or more or 
less transversely elongated ^ the two lateral lunate or linear. 
Leafiattachment restricted to the area of the vascular soar. 

Bhytidodendron, Boulay. 

{^BUhwilendi*ont Zoiller, not Lindloy and Hutton.) 

Leaf-scars unprovided, with a field^'* distant, and reduced 
to a vascular scar, which is transversely oval or quadrate^ 
with rounded angles^ very small, in the two described species * 
not inch in diameter. Vascular-bundle cicatricules three j 
punctiform. 

As the form of the leaf varies among the species of a given 
genus, being in Lepidod^ndron and Sigillaria either long and 
grass-like or short and lanceolate, its shape only becomes a 
specific character. 

The fructification of these plants is still imperfectly 

• Jthytidodendron minutifoliumy Boulay, and 11. punctalum^ Zeiller, sp. 
The former Hpooios I have seen from two lucalities in the Scotch Goal 
Measures — ^from debris at Kellybank Pit, Dollar, Clackmannanshire, 
and also fiom Bonnington Pit, Kilmarnock, Ayrshire (in the collection 
of Bev. D. Landsborough, Kilmamock). 

The plant 1 place here as R, punciatumy Zeiller, sp., was deserihed by 
that botanist as Bothrodendrm ^nctatumy L. & H. Ann. d. Soieuc. 
Nat. O^'sftr., Bot tome xiii. p. 218, pi. ix. figs. 1-8 j also Vdgfit. foas. du 
terr. houil. p. 116. 
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known. In Lepidodendron and Bigillaria * it consisted of 
cones^ and in Rhytidodendron it was probably of a similar 
nature. In certain Sigillarice and Rhytidodendra (JS. puno^ 
tatum) there is also occasionally a small tubercle above the 
Icaf-scar or on some other part of the back {Stg, spinuloaaj 
Germarjt* 

The evidence afforded by the various specimens which have 
been described in the earlier part of this communication, as 
well as that derivable from examples figured and described 
by previous writers on this subject, may now be summarized, 
wlien I hope to show that plants not only belonging to Lepi^ 
dodendron^ but also to Sigillaria and Rhytidodendron^ possess 
large scars, arranged on their stems in two opposite vertical 
rows. 


Lepidodendron Veltheimianum^ Sternberg. 

It has been stated by some authors (Brongniart, Schimper, 
and others) that the lcaf-scai*s on the stems of Ulodenaron 
were always smaller than those occurring on the stems of 
Lepidodendron of a similar size, and also that the vertical 
clefts whicli occur in the bark of Ulodendron were not com- 
mon to Lepidodendron. This may be a generil rule, but it 
is by no means a universal one. The size of the leaf-scars on 
those so-called Ulodendra is very much influenced by the 
extent to which the bark has become longitudinally fissured, 
for these clefts act as eseaperaents to the lateral strain (if not 
produced by it), which is caused by the increase in girth of 
the stem ; whilst in those cases where the bark does not become 
fissured, the leaf-scars are laterally expanded by the same 
strain which produces the fissuring of the bark. 

On specimen No. 1, VI. III. fig, 1, it will be seen that the 
leaf-scars have attained a considerable size, and they cannot 
be said to be characteristically smaller than those of ordinary 
Lepidodendra, nor do they in any point differ in shape or 
arrangement from characteristic feat-scars of Lepidodendron 
Veltheimianunu It is also to be noted that in this example 
the bark is more than usually free from the vertical fissures 

• See Zeiller, Sur des Cduea de Fructification des Simlloirefl” Comptes 
KenduB des Stances de TAcaddmie des Sciences/ tiO June, 1684) ; also 

06ues de Fructification des Si^pllairos ” (Ann. das Scienc. Nat. 0** sdr., 
Bot. tome xix. p. 250, pie. xi., xii.). 

t I have not entered into the differences in internal structure between 
Lepidodendron^ SigiHaria, and Ulodendron. Suffice it to say, that the 
iatomal organization of Lepidodendron and Sigillaria is distinctly dif- 
ferent, and that the few specimens of Ulodendron yflaeh. have been found 
with their internal structure preserved apparently agree with Lepido^ 
dendron. 


13 * 
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which so frequently occur on large Ulodendroid stems. The 
leaf-scars on this fossil are, however, larger than they usually 
are on most Ulodendroid specimens, such as those figured 
by Brongniart Allan t, Stur J, and Schimper §. When the 
leaf-scars are small thejr are usually more or less distant (spe- 
cimen No. 6, PI. IV. hg. 2) ; but with their increase in size, 
the intervening space becomes gradually reduced till the leaf- 
scars are contiguous (fig. 1, PI. 111.) or nearly so, as in 
Star’s pi. xxii. fig. 8 i. 

'I’he leaf- scars appear to have been somewhat elevated ; 
hence, when impressions of the plant are examined, the spaces 
intervening between the leaf-scars naturally appear as ridges 
running between them. These ridges, when partially flat- 
tened over the edges of the leaf-scars by pressure, thus some- 
what obscure their upper and lower extremities as well as 
the margins of the leat-scars generally, and cause the vascular 
impression to appear as if situated at the extreme upper angle 
of the leaf-scar 11 . It is this state of the plant that has given 
rise to the supposed LepidcpAlotos-condition ” of Lepidoden- 
dron Vehheimianum% 

The Ulodendroid scars, in their earlier condition, arc also 
^^lovereiwithjeaf- scars belonging to the ordinary spiral series 
of the stem (see spedmciis Nos. j|. 4 ind 7). 

In some cases the bark is quite free from longitudinal fis- 
sures, as mentioned in the description of specimen No. 2, 
where from lateral pressure cxertea on the leaf-scars by the 
increase in girth of the stem, they are almost rbomboidal. 
In PI. IV. fig. 2 is shown a small portion of the outer 
surface of a Ulodendroid specimen. The leaf- scars arc dis- 
tant, and connected with each other by a narrow flexuous 
ridge. This is more fully described in the notes on specimen 
No. 8, from which the figure is taken. In fig. *8, PI. IV. 
(specimen No. 4) this character is more marked. In fig. 4, 
PL IV. is shown a very common form of leaf-scar, occur- 
ring both on specimens showing the large Ulodendroid scars 
ana also on those on which they are not present, as was 

* Hiat. d. foss. vol. ii. pi. xviii. 

t Trans. Roy. Soc. Edin. vol. ix. pi. xiv. 

} Ouhn-Flora, pi. xxii. (xxxix.) %. 8. 

$ Traits d. patent, v^t. pi. Ixiii. 

II Probably, in attemptioff to reconcile a Zepidophhtot condition of 
Lt^odendron with Leptdophloioef Renault has been entrapped into pro- 
ducing a copy of Goldenbe^s 6, pi. xvi., on his pi ix. fig. 1, with 
the yaacular scar at the upper end of the cushion, wherm it ahould hare 
been at its lower extremity. 

% See Renault, Oours d. botan. foss. deuxi^mc annSe, p. IQ, pi. v« 
fig. 1. 
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tlie case with the example from which this sketch was made. 
This figure illustrates the form of the leaf-scar to which 
GCppert applied the name of Lepidodendron {Sagenaria) 
ellvpiicum 

The fissures in the bark do not appear to have ever become 
filled with a subsequent development of tissue, but to have 
remained as open gashes^ for of the numerous impren^ 
siona of these plants which have come under my notice, 
in every case these clefts were represented as elevated ridgea 
on the surface of the impression, or va fissures in the bark ; 
hence they must have been Of)en clefts at the time of minera- 
lization, Nor do these clefts appear to have been caused by 
shrinkage or breakage of the Wrk after the plant was im- 
bedded in the material which now forma its matrix ; for had 
it been brought about by any secondary cause^ we aliould 
expect to find these clefts in the bark of all Lepidodendra^ 
which we do not. 

But, on the other hand, all Lepidodendroid Ulodendra do 
not show this peculiar character of the bark becoming split, 
for I have seen specimens, some of them very large, of a 
Lepidodendroid Utodendron from the Scotch Coal-Measures f, 
in whoso bark, in only one case, was there a slight and iadi’* 
stinct indication of these vertical clefts* Therefore, although 
perhaps of specific value, I am not inclined to regard the 
longitudinal fissuring of the bark as of generic importance. 

From many specimens of these so-called l/lodendra {Ulo- 
dendron parmatamy Carr.a»C/'. oommutatumy Schimper, &c,), 
some of which I figure (figs. 1-2), portions of the stems had 
been broken off, either from the siaes of the fossils or from 
between the scars ; such pieces could not have been distin- 
guished from Lepidodendron Veliheimianumy Sternberg, with 
which they entirely agree. 

Sigillaria disoophoray Konig, sp. 

I have given on PI. IV, fig. 7, a copy of a few leaf-scars 
of Bigillarta Brardii J, for comparison with those of this and 
the following species. 

The leaf-scars (a, fig, 7) of Sigillaria Brardii are placed 
on more or less elevated cushions (^, fig. 7). These cushions, 
as in Lepid^phloiosy are morp^^f^ical^ distinct from the leaf- 
structure, and belong to the J^i^K^ envelope, being portions 
of it, in fact, only mamillifewM protuberances. Superficially 

* Foas. Flora d. UebequiangBffebirges, pi. xliii. iig. 7. ‘ 

t From Koaewell CoUierj, Midlothian, and Bennington Pit, ‘Kilmar- 
liock^yrsbire. 

X FVom Brongninrftt lliat. d. vdgdt. fow. pi. clviii. fig. 4. 
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these cushions more or less exceed in area the surface to 
which the leaf is articulated, and have a casual resemblance 
to the field ” in Lepidodendrorif but with this they have no 
real relation. In Lepidodendron the leaf-base is attached to 
the field ” (c, fig. 16) as well as to the vascular scar ; in 
Sigillaria^ on the other hand, it is only attached to the 
vascular scar. 

I now hope to show that in Sigtllana dtRcopliora^ Konig sp. 
(« TJ. majua^ L. & H., and Z/. miima^ L.& H.), and Ulodendron 
Taylori^ Carruthers, the leaf* scar agrees in all essential points 
with those of the Clathrarian SigtllariUy of which I have taken 
Sigillaria Brardii^ Bronguiart, as the type. In fig. 1 2, PI. VII. 
(specimen No. 12), a great diversity is seen in the form of 
the leaf-scar. Immediately beneath the Ulodendroid scar 
the leaf-scars are of the Higillaria-Brardii type. These are 
enlarged in fig. 12 a, PI. VIl. They are ihomboidal, their 
upper and lower angles rounded, anil their lateral angles pro- 
duced and prominent ; the leaf-scars are also placed upon 
slightly elevated cushions, and though the cushion is not 
much larger than the vascular scar, its presence is clearly 
observable. The small cushions on whicli the leaf-scars sit 
HPPT 1 iTi PI. V. fig. 8. This, 1 think, proves the 
structural idcntThM)t the leaf-scar of Sigillaria diacophora^ 
Konig, sp. (= ulodendron majm^ L. & II.), with that of the 
Clathrarian group of the genus Sigillaria, 

I have not met with any specimens of Sigillaria diacophora 
which clearly show the vascular-bundle cicatricules ; but such 
have been figured by Sir William Dawson under the name of 
Lepidophloioa parvus^ ^ where they are represented as of the 
ordinary Sigillarian type, with three vascular-bundle dots,” 
the central punctiform and the two lateral lunate. At the part 
marked b, fig. 12, PI, VII. (specimen No. 12), and enlar^d 
at fig. 12 hj the scars assume a quadrangular form and usuiuly 
show a central dot.” Fig. 13 a, PL VII., gives a few leaf- 
scars, natural size, from fig. 13 (specimen No. 14). This 
form of leaf-scar, arising from the age of the specimen^ and 
perhaps also from changes which have taken place during 
mineralization, has given rise to Dawson’s Lepidophhioa 
tetragonua f. The fact of this form of leaf-scar occurring on 
the specimen represented in fig. 12, PL VII., along with the 
ordinaiy leaf-scars of the species, proves conclusively the 
identity of Lepidophloioa tetragonua^ Dawson, with Sigillaria 
diacophora^ Konig, sp. On some specimens of this species, 
especially the older and larger ones, the bark also b^mes 

♦ Acadian Geol. 2Dd ed. p. 456, fig. 170 o 5. 

t ,L, (f, p. 455, tig. 170 D. 
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fissured as in Lepidodendron Velthdmianum\ this is seen in 
the fossils illustrated in figs. 5 & 13, Pis. IV. and VII. 

Bigillaria Taylori^ Carruthers, sp. 

In form the leaf-scars in this species are essentially of 
the same typo as those occurring in SigWnria discophora^ 
Kfinig, sp. They are small and seldom occur in so good a 
state of preservation as to give a clear idea of their form. 1 
have, however, succeeded in securing several examples wdiich 
afford the necessary details on this point. In fig. 6, PI. IV. 
(specimen No. 16), the form of the Icaf-scars is well seen. It 
is remarkable that on one small part of this fossil they should 
be so well preserved, and on all the rest of its surface be com- 
pletely efiaccd. The upper and larger Ulodendroid scar 
appears to have been displaced. 

llie leaves of this ana the previous species seem to have 
remained attached to the stem for a considerable time, and 
very often their being buried in the matrix appears to have 
given the outer layer of the bark a tendency to adhere to the 
impression side of the slab when the stones were split j when 
this happens there is presented to our view the form of the 
leaf-scars as seen on the inner surf am of the outer foyer of the- 
bark. This condition is exhibited at the part marked i, 
fig. 10, PI. VI., which is shown of the natural size in fig, 106. 
Fig. 12, PI. VII., shows a like state of preservation. 

At various parts of the specimens of Sigillaria discophora 
end Sigillaria Taylori are shown their decorticated conditions, 
for which Lindley and Hutton founded the genus Bothro- 
dendron (PI, VII. fig. 13 6, and PI. VI. fig. 10 d). 

[To be continued.] 


XIX.— On a Variety of the Freshwater Sponge M^enia 
fluviatilis, auctt.Jrom Florida. By H. J. UAUTto, F.R.S. 
&c. 

Next to Mr. Ed. Potts, of Philadelphia, comes Mr. Henry 
Mills, bf Buffalo, in the discoveiy of freshwater sponges in 
his particular Iwality, and in the praiseworthy desire to 
advance the subject by sending specimens of them to Euro- 
pean as well as American naturalists. Of the species in the 
Niagara River Mr. Mills has long since forwarded to me 
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aeveral handRome specimens for distribution among the 
museums in this country, and proposes to send more ; hence 
I have already been able to enrich tnecollectionsof SpongilUe^ in 
the British and Liverpool Museums respectively to this extent. 

Not confining his researches to the Niagara Eiver, Mr. 
Mills has also not forgotten the subject when abroad, although 
engaged in other matters probabfy of more importance, so 
that during his last two visits to Florida he has been almost 
equally successful there in his discovery of the freshwater 
sponges, and equally generous in sending about specimens of 
them on his return to Buffalo. One of them, which he has 
kindly sent to me, he has, at my suggestion, designated a 
variety of Meyenia fluviatiliSj under the name of gracilis,^' 
and this, from his accompanying data, together with two 
slides and a bit of the sponge itself in spirit, I shall, at 
his request, presently describe for publication ; the rest, in- 
cluding his Meyenia Everettij from Massachusetts, will 
probably appear in Mr. Potts’s forthcoming Monograph of 
the fresnwater sponges of North America. 


Meyenia Jluviatilii^ var. gracilis, 

BsJieate-in^i^cture, which is soft, whitish or colourless in 

spirit^ presenting the aspect of glue or sarcode when dry ; 
growing over the stem of an aquatic plant in a thin layer 
charged beneath with statoblasts (gemmules). Spicules of 
two forms, viz. : — 1, skeletal, very fine and delicate, acerate, 
curved, cylindrical, about 34 to 36 by J-60()0th inch in its 

S eatest dimensions, chiefly confined to the fibre ; 2, stato- 
ast-spicule, shaft long, cylindrical, often slightly curved, 
smooth, also very thin and delicate ; head small, flat, radiately 
denticulated, the ends of the rays not recurved; often 
umbonated oy a projecting spine or process, total lengtli 
about T-GOOOths inch, he^ IJ-GOOOths inch in diameter, 
shaft about five times longer than the diameter of the head, 
about ^-GOOOth inch thick ; chiefly confined to the statoblast, 
but also loose and numerous in the tissue generally. State- 
blast globular when wet, hemispherical and depressed in the 
direction of the aperture when ary ; when fully formed about 
66 to 76-6000th8 inch in diameter. Aperture slightly mar- 
inated, t. 6. slightly raised above the common level, about 
§-6000ths inch in diameter. Surface of statoblast rough or 
uneven. In a section through the centre the crust is seen to 
be a little thicker than the length of the birotules, which, as 
usual, are arranged perpendicularly to the yellow chitinous 
coat teneath and parallel to each other, with one head resting 
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on the chitinouB coat and the surface of the other free at the 
circumference ; cemented together and held in position by the 
microccll-structure or ‘‘float/* which, projecting above the 
level of the outer heads of the birotules, gives rise to the 
roughened state of the surface of the statoblast. Chitinous 
coat and germinal contents the same as in the Spon^illce 
generally. Size of specimen sent to me about 1 x ^ mch 
horizontally. 

Hab. Fresh water. 

Loc. “ Ice-Factory Lakes, De Land, Florida, near the St 
John’s Eiver,” 

Obs, The extremely delicate character of the spiculation 
generally, the microspined skeletal spicules, the great length 
of the birotules, and the radiating portions of the head being 
horizontal and not recurved at their extremities, allies this 
species more to Meyenia jluviutiUa than to the Heteromeycnim 
(e. gr., Spongilla Bk., Proc. Zool. Soc. 1863, pi. 

xxxviii. ng. 6) of Mr. Potts. Hence the name. 


XX . — Diagnoses of new Species of Cephalopoda collected during 
the Cruise of ILMM, ^ Challenger .^ — Part II. TheDecapoda. 
By William E. Hoyle, M.A. (Oxon), M.K.C.S., 
F.R.S.E., Naturalist to the ‘Challenger ’ Commission. 

[Published by permiswiou of tho Lords Comiuiiisioners of H,M. 
Tx^asury, and extracted from a paper read before the liojal Society of 
Edinburgh, July 6, 1886. J J 


Xyopsid». 

PROMACHOTEUTHIB, Hoyle. 

Hoyle, 1886, Narr, OhaU. Exp. vol. i. p.^73, fig. 100. 

The Body is short, rounded, with large broad fns^ situated 
posteriorly. The mantle is free behind, as in Rossia. The 
oipkim is short and slender and with everted margin ; valve? 

The Head is. small and narrow ; eyes not prominent. 

The Arms aire long and conical, with two series of pedun- 
culate spherical suckers. The tentacles exactly resemble the 
arms at their origin ; the club is absent. 

The Oladius has not been removed from the single example. 
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Fromachoteuihis megaptera^ Hoyle (foe. cit). 

The Body is short, barrel-shaped, rounded behind ; the fin 
is large, transversely elliptical, and extending beyond the end 
of the body posteriorly ; each half is wider than long. The 
mantle^margin is transversely truncated. The manth^con^ 
fiective consists of a linear ridge on either side, fitting into an 
almond-shaped depression at either side of the base of the 
siphon, which is short, slender, and has the distal margin 
everted, like the neck of a flasK; the specimen was so small 
and indifferently preserved that it was not opened to ascertain 
whether a valve was present. 

I'he Head is very small and narrow, almost the whole of 
its sides being occupied by the eyes^ which are not prominent, 
but covered with a transparent membrane, and W’ith a distinct 
pore in front of and below each. 

The Arms are uiiecjual, the fourth being the shortest (con- 
siderably so on the right side) ; the first, second, and third 
arc subequal ; they are on an average about the same length as 
the body, smoothly conical, and tapering evenly to fine points. 
The suckers are in two series throughout, pedunculate, 
spherical, with a lateral aperture directed inwards ; the horny 
ring is smooth and surrounded by a few large papillae. The 
hectocotylus is not developed. There is no trace of an wm- 
brella. The buccal membrane is well developed and has the 
usual seven points, but they are not very well marked or 
provided with suckers ; the membrane is not connected with 
the arms by ligaments. There seems to be only one. lip^ 
which is thick and papillate. 

The Tentacles arise directly between the third and fourth 
arms, exactly resembling them at their origin, and obviously 
being part of one series with them ; the stem is swollen at first 
and somewhat more than one third up the arms narrow^s rather 
suddenly to about half its previous diameter. The clvd) is 
wanting. 

The Surface is smooth. 

The Colour is a dull purplish madder, paler on the fins 
(e^ecially their undersurface) and on the arms and tentacles. 

The Oladius has not been extracted. 

Hob. North Pacific, east of Japan (Station 237), 1873 
fathoms. One specimen, sex? 

Loliqo, Lamarck. 

Loligo ellipsuray n. sp. 

The Body is elongated, wddeat anteriorly, and taj)cring 
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gradually to an acute point behind, The^/i is comparatively 
short, only one third the length of the body, elliptical, slightly 
broader than long. The mantle-^margin passes almost straight 
across the back, except where a long narrow median process 
juts out over tlie head ; it is slightly sinuate ventrally. The 
siphon is short and blunt. 

The Head is short and very nearly as broad as the body ; 
it has the usual auricular crest and pre-ocular pore. 

The Arms are unequal, the order of length being 3, 4, 2, 1, 
and about one third the length of the body; the first has a 
distinct web on its dorso-meaian angle^ ana the third a still 
broader web on its outer aspect, passing back nearly as far 
as the eye, where it becomes connected with anotlier passing 
up the dorso-lateral aspect of the fourth. Tlic suckers arc in 
two series, pedunculate, oblique, notched distal ly, and some- 
what larger on the lateral than on the other arms. The 
horny rings boar from five to seven large pointed teeth in 
their distal portion, but are smooth proximally. The hecto^ 
cotyhis is not present. The buccal membrane has the usual 
seven points, each of which carries two or three small suckers. 
The outer lip is thick and marked with radial grooves ; tlie 
inner lip was not seen. 

The Tentacle is slender, approximately cylindrical, and 
about two thirds the length of trie body : its terminal fourth 
is occupied by the club^ W'hich is but little expanded, and has 
a delicate protective membrane along either side of the inner 
surface and a well-marked web externally. The large median 
suckers are about ten in number, and about twice as large as 
the alternating lateral ; the proximal are about twenty, and 
gradually increasing ; the distal occupy nearly one half the 
club, and are in four series diminishing. The horny rings of 
the largest suckers have about twenty-four distant square 
pointed teeth, much longer on the distal margin ; the lateral 
ones have aliout half as many similar teeth on the outer 
margin, and the terminal suckers are armed in the same way. 

The Burfojce has been almost entirely denuded of skin. 

The Colour appears to have been pale buff ygiili purple 
chromatophores. 

The Oladius has not been extracted. 

HaJb- Off Sandy Point, South America (Station 313), 
55 fathoms. One specimen, appai'ontly $ . 

Loligo galatheccj Steenstrup, MS. 

The Body is about three times as long as broad, cylindrical 
anteriorly, and pointed behind. The fin is rather less than 
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half the length of the body about as long as broad, and 
with rounded lateral angles. The ntantle-margin curves out 
rapidly to a triangular process in the dorsal median line, for 
the rest is almost transverse, except where it forms two obtuse- 
angled processes, one at either side of the ventral margination. 

The Head is comparatively broad and with prominent 
rounded eyes. The siphon is moderately large and of the 
usual form. 

The Armshrt unequal, the order of length being 3, 4, 2, 1. 
and not quite one third as long as the body. The dorsal 
have a distinct keel on the upper margin, the second are 
keeled on the ventro-lateral aspect, the third are stout and 
flattened and have a broad web on the outer aspect, which 
unites with the web running ‘ up the dorso-lateral aspect of 
the ventral arms. The suckers are in two series throughout, 
with short peduncles, and not very oblique; their horny 
rings bear nearly twenty distant blunt teeth. The hecto^ 
cotylus is not developed. The umbrella is absent. The 
buccal membrane has the usual seven points, each of which 
bears a few suckers. The outer lip is thin, the inner thin 
and papillate. 

.Tne TentacHes are comparatively short, being not quite so 
long as the ^body the stems are subtriangular. The club 
occupies more than one third of the length, and has a pro- 
tective membrane at either side of the suckers and a distinct 
web on the outer aspect. The large central suckers are from 
eight to ten in number, and nearly twice the diameter the 
lateral ones ; the proximal group consists of about ten, while 
the distal portion bears four series of diminishing suckers. The 
homy ring bears long, distant, bluntly pointed teeth, about 
twenty-four in the largest suckers, proportionally fewer in 
the smaller, which are much larger in the distal and external 
portions of the ring respectively. 

The Surface is smootn. 

The Colour is pale yellowish, spotted with brownish- 
purple and red chromatophores. 


The Oladius has not been removed. 

Hah. Philippine Islands (Station 203), 20 fathoms, 
specimens, juv. 


Two 


Loligo kobiensisf n. sp. 

The Body is elongated, cylindrical in the anterior moiety, 

* With respect to this and one or two other points in the description 
it must he remembered that the specimeiis are immature. 
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then tapering posteriorly, and terminating in a blunt point. 
The^n is more than half the length of the body, trapezoidal, 
with rounded lateral angles ; the extreme breadth is less than 
the length, and is situated anteriorly to the middle of the fin. 
The mantle-margin presents a triangular process in the mid- 
dorsal line and is deeply sinuate ventrally. The aiphon is 
short and bluntly conical. 

The Head is short and not so broad as the body ; the eyes 
are comparatively small and have a bracket-shaped auricular 
crest beliind and a minute pore in front of them. 

The’^rwa are unequal, the order of length being 3, 4, 2, 1, 
and, on the average, rather more than one third the length of 
the body ; the first are the most slender, and have the dorso- 
median angle raised into a prominent keel ; the second have 
only a faintly-marked angle ventro-laterally ; the third have 
a broad web externally, passing over at the base into one 
which extends up the dorsal aspect of the lateral arms. The 
mckers are arranged in two senes, pedunculate, very oblique, 
and rather larger on the lateral than on the other arras ; the 
horny ring has about nine short, close-set, square-cut teeth 
on its distal side, and is smooth on the proximal. The hecto^ 
coi^lue was not observed. The huccal membrane has five 
points, each of which b^rs two or three small suckers ; 
the two ventral points are rounded off ; just within the ventral 
margin is a small papilla surrounded by two elevated rings, 
prolmbly for the reception of spermatophores.. Both the outer 
and inner lips are folded. 

Hie Tentacle is faintly three-sided and shorter than the 
body, one third of its length being taken up by the club^ 
whicn is expanded and triangular in section ; there is a pro- 
tective memorane on either side and a web externally j in the 
centre are eight large suckers^ three times the diameter of the 
lateral ones ; at the proximal end are about nine suckers, 
gradually increasing in size, and at the distal end more than 
twenty rows arranged in four series, gradually diminishing. 
The largest suckers are scarcely at all oblique, and have the 
margin cut up by radial grooves into a numbpr of small 
papiilp^ an arrangement also found on the outer margin of 
the lattSifUl suckers, but not in the terminal ones. The homy 
rings of the largest suckers are smooth ; those of the lateral 
bear about twdve long distant teeth on their outer margin } 
those of the terminal suckers are similarly armed. 

The tiurfiice is smooth. 

The Colour is pinkish yellow, with purplish chromato- 
phores. 

The Oladius has not been extracted. 
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Hah. OfF Kobi) Japan, 8 fathoms; one specimen, ?• 
South of Japan (Station 233 c), 11 fathoms j two specimens, 
juv. Also (?) Inland Sea, Japan; two specimens, juv. 

Loligo edulis^ n. sp. 

The Body is moderately stout, being about three times as 
long as broad, cylindrical in its anterior third, and tapering 
gradually to a bluntish point. The fin occupies a little more 
than half the length of the body, rhomboidal, not guite so 
broad as long, and broadest anteriorly to the middle; the lateral 
angles are rounded. The mantle-margin has a slight pro- 
jection in the median dorsal line and a broad shallow sinuate 
excavation ventrally. The siphon is of moderate length and 
bluntly pointed. 

The nead is small, with prominent rounded eyes^ and bears 
the usual auricular crest ana preocular pore. 

The Arms are unequal, the order of length being 3, 4, 2, 1, 
and about half as long as the body. The first are very 
slender and bear a distinct keel on the dorsal aspect ; the 
second are thicker and triangular, and have a broad keel 
®?P**^^ding into a web on the lateral aspect; the third 
are the stoutest, flattened from above downwards, and di- 
stinctly keeled exteimally ; the fourth are intermediate between 
the third and second, triangular, and with a broadish web 
extending the whole way up the dorso-lateral aspect. They 
all have a web up each side of the inner face. The sueJeers 
are in two scries, very oblique, and with slender conical 
peduncles, their size varying with that of the arms on which 
they are situated ; the horny ring bears eight long sauare-cut 
teeth on its distal margin. The hectocotylus is developed as 
usual on the left ventral arm, which bears proximally ten 
rows of suckers, then n minute sucker with an exaggerated 
peduncle, and beyond this two series of long conical papillae. 
The bticcal membrane has the usual seven angles produced 
into long lappets, each of which bears about eight suckers in 
two rows : the outer lip is moderately thick ; the inner lip 
much thicker and marked with deep radial grooves. 

The Tentacles are about as long as the body, with flattened 
stems ; about one third their length is occupied by the cluh^ 
which is only slightly expanded, and has a protective mem- 
brane on either side, but a dorsal web is present only at the 
extremity. The central suckers are about sixteen in number 
and about one third larger than the laterals ; the proximal are 
about ten ; the distal are closely packed in four series. The 
horny rings of the largest are provided with about twenty 
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larger teeth, witli which smaller ones alternate somewhat 
regolarty ; the lateral bear about ten distant acute teeth on 
the outer margin, while the proximal and distal groups are 
similarly armed on the distal margin. 

The Surface is smooth. 

The Colour is a dull yellow with purplish chromatophores. 
The OladiuR is of the usual form, the narrow anterior 
portion being less than one fourth of the total length. 

Hah. Japan; purchased in the market, Yokohama. One 
specimen, 


Loligo japonica^ Steenstrup, MS. 

Tlie Body is only moderately elongated, being about three 
times as long as broad, and bluntly pointed behind. The 
fin is a little more than half the length of the body, about 
as long as broad, rhomboidal, rounded laterally, and very 
slightly notched at the anterior angles. The manth-margin 
curves gradually forward to a projecting point in the dorsal 
median line, and is deeply emargiuate ventrally. The siphon 
is short and of the usual form. 

The Head is comparatively large and rounded ; the eyes are 
swollen and prominent. 

The Arms are unequal, the order of length being 3,4, 2, 1, 
and on an averag'^ about half as long as the body ; the first 
are very small, slender, and rounded ; the second have a 
prominent ventro-lateral angle, not amounting to a keel : the 
third have a distinct web on the outer aspect of the distal 
portion, which is continued backwards as a faint ridge which 
joins the web lying along the dorsal lateral edge of the fourth. 
The suckers are in two series, and vary in size in accordance 
with the arms on which they are situated ; they are subglobular 
and oblique. The horny ring bears about ten broad, close- 
set, square-cut teeth. The hectocotylus is present on the left 
ventral arm ; the distal suckers of the ventral series only are 
modified into conical p^illse, some of which bear a minute 
sucker at their tips. The umbrella is absent; the buccal 
membrane is well developed, has the usual seven points, each 
of which bears a few small suckers (occasionally only one). 
The outer Up is thick, thicker than the inner ; both are cut 
up into papillse along the edge. 

The Tentacles are as long as the head and body together, 
and have very slender, almost cylindrical stems ; the 
occupies about one fourth of the whole length, and is but 
|lightly expanded. The large central suckers are about eight 

number and fully twice the diameter of the lateral ones ; 
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proximally to them are about half a dozen suckers of different 
sizes, and beyond them a large number of diminishing ones 
arranged in four series and occupying nearly half the length 
of the club. The hornt/ ring m the largest suckers bears 
about twenty-five sauare teeth ; in the lateral suckers it bears 
more than twenty close-set bluntly pointed teeth, and in the 
distal ones about the same number of similar character. 

The Surface is smooth. 

The Colour is pale, with pui’plish chromatophores. 

The Oladiua is of quite typical form, expanded behind, and 
about six times as long as broad ; the narrow anterior extre- 
mity occupies less than one third of the total length. 

iJab, Japan ; purchased in the market at Yokohama. One 
specimen, $ • 


Sepia, Linnd. 

Sepia escuUnta^ n. sp. 

The Body is broad, stout, and semielliptical posteriorly. 
The jina are about one fourth of the body in breadth and 
commence wlthiDT 6 milHm. of the anterior margin, and end 
within 6 millim. of each other ; the mantle^margin is pro- 
duced far over the head dorsally, and evenly truncated below. 
The siphon just reaches the gap between the ventral arms. 

The Hea^ is broad and the eyes laterally prominent. 

The Arms are subequal, the order of length being 4, 1, 2, 8, 
and nearly half as long as the body ; they are all mo.re or less 
compressed, especially the ventral ones ; they have a distinct 
web alon^ the outer margin, and a rather broad membrane 
runs up either side of the sucker-bearing face. The suckers 
are in four series throughout, not very obliquely set ; they 
are large and spheroidm, and have meridional markings on 
the outer surface : the horny ring is smooth and surrounded 
by a narrow papillate area. In the hectocotylized arm of the 
male the first four rows of suckers are normal, then come two 
rows of gradually diminishing suckers, succeeded by four 
TOWS of minute ones, after which they regain their normal 
dimensions. The umbrella is narrow, ' widest between the 
second and third aims, where it reaches up to the fifth row 
of suckers. The buccal membrane has the usual seven points 
in the male ; in the female the two ventral ones are rounded 
off; the spermatic cushion is exceedingly well develop, and 
has four deep transverse ^ooves. The outer lip is thin and 
longitudinally corrugated; the inner lip is thick and bears 
numerous very long papillm. 
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The TmktacUn are absent. 

The Surfiioe is smooth throughout. 

The OoCowr is dull grey, mottled with black above, yellowish 
below. 

The Shdl is elliptical in outline^ somewhat broader behind 
(especially in the female) ; the chitinous margin is narrow 
and does not form a complete ridge across tfie shell below 
the spine ; it forms two slightly expanded wings behind, and 
extends but a little distance over the dorsal surface^ which is 
marked with coarse rugosities disposed in curved lines 

S arallel to the anterior margin ; a distinct but low rib runs 
own the centre. The ventral surface is elevated on either 
side of a deep median groove ; the last loculus covers about 
one fifth of tlie surface, and is bounded posteriorly by two 
slightly wavy lines, meeting at an acute angle ; the striated 
area is long, and the angle between the strisB widens poste- 
riorly. The inner cone is very well develcmed; the limbs 
arise one fifth of the length of the shell forwara, and gradually 
become more elevated until they enclose a deep conical cavitv. 
The spine is strong, pointed, and somewhat curved laterally 
in the female example. 

Hob, Japan; purchased in the market at Yokohania. Two 
specimens, 1 c? 9 1 ? • 

Sepia elliptioay n. sp. 

The JBodg is ovoid, broadest one third from the anterior 
margin, pointed behind. The jfns ^re one third the width of 
the body, broadest in the middle^ extending the whole length of 
the boay, and approaching within 2 miUim. of each other 
posteriorly* The mantle^margin not very prominent over 
the head dorsally. The mantte-conf^tive is rather short and 
deep^ but otherwise normal. The siphon is conical, reaching 
witnin 1 millim. of, or quite up to, the space between the 
ventral anus. 

The JElsadf is very short and broad, the epes prominent* 

The Arms are subequal, the order of length being 4, 8 , 2 , 
1 ; they are nearly half the length of the body, and taper 
evenly to fine points ; there is a distinct but narrow riage 
aknig the fourth and a delicate web along each sid of the oral 
aspe^ of the arms* The suckers are in four series ihrocmhout* 
and of moderate sine, marked with inconstant meridional 
grooves, and there is a large notch proximally and distally in'* 
tne rim. The homv rifiahM for the most part no distinct 
teeth, but is marked in the distal half with snallow irregular 
notches, which are occasionally more regular. A papHlary 
Aitit. dtf Mag. N. Hist. Ser. 5. Vol. xvi. 14 
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area Burrounds the homy ring. The heetocotylm is developed 
in about the middle third of the left ventral arm ; beyond the 
eighth row of suckers the two ventral series arc continued of 
the normal size, but the two dorsal are each represented by 
five minute sucKers, gradually diminishing to the middle one 
and then increasing again ; beyond this the arm exhibits 
no peculiarities. The umbrella is widest between the two 
lateral arms, where it extends as far as the sixth row of 
suckers. The buccal membrane bears the usual seven distinct 

{ )oints in the male, whilst in the female the ventral pair are 
ost in the thick swollen spermatic cushion ; this is subdivided 
W four or five deep grooves into as many transverse ridges. 
The outer lip is thin ; the inner bears about half a dozen rows 
of distinct hemispheroldal papillse. 

The Tentacles are about as long as the mantle ; the stem is 
indistinctly three-sided ; the club is long and wide, and bears 
eight series of minute equal suckers ; thc'-re is a protective 
membrane on either side and a broad Jin on the dorso- internal 
as^ct. The horny ring is small and has a smooth margin. 
The Surince is smooth. 

The Colour is a dull grev dorsally, pale yellowish below. 
The Shell is b^pad, suDelliptical in outline^ the anterior 
extremity bounded bpr two straiglit lines, which form obtuse 
rounded-oiF angles with each other and the sides of the shell ; 
the posterior is rounded gradually off. The dorsal surface 
has a faint ridge passing to each of the three cingles just 
mentioned, and is covered with curved rows of tubercles 

f iarallel to the anterior margin. The ventral surface is but 
iltle elevated ; the last loculus occupies one third of it, and is 
bounded behind by a broadly open curve with three or four 
irregular sinuations in it. The striated area is hollowed 
posteriorly and is marked Iw grooves coiTcsponding to the 
sinuations just mentioned. The inner cone anses about half- 
way along the striated area, curves evenly outwards, and then 
rises into a distinct ridge, forming a wall separate from the 
margin of the shell ; its ventral surface is marked by a num- 
ber of strise pointing in the direction of the spine^ which is of 
medium length and strength, and curved gently upwards. 

Hah. South of Papua (Station 188), 28 fathoms j four 
specimens, 1 (J' , 3 $ • Also Station 190, 49 fathoms ; four 
specimens, 1 , 3 $ . 

Sepia Smithi*^ n. sp. 

The Body is of medium breadth, widest one tliird back, 
• Named after Mr. Kdgar A, Bniitli, F,Z.8., of the British Museum. 
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curving evenly to a pointed posterior extremity. Tlie fin is 
nearly one third the breadth of the body, extending from tlie 
antenor mar^n of the mantle to within 4 millim. of its fellow 
at the posterior extremity. The mantle-margin projects to a 
considerable extent over the head dorsally, ana is slightly 
emarginate ventrally. The aiphon is long, reaching up to 
the interspace between the ventral arms. 

The Head is of medium breadth and the eyes prominent. 

The Arms are subequal, their order of lengtn being 4, 3, 
2, 1 ; they are a little more than half as long as the body ; 
the dorsal are the smallest and subconical, the ventral wide 
and with a narrow web on the outer aspect ; they all taper 
midually to fine points. The suckers are in four series 
^rou^hout, pedunculate, oblique, and notched proximally 
and distally, and with meridional grooves on the margin ; the 
horny ring has about twenty blunt triangular teeth on the 
distal semicircumference, and is surrounded by a broad papil- 
late area. The hectocotylm is not present. The umbrella is 
but slightly developed, reaching in its greatest extent (betwee.a 
the third and fourth arms) only to the fourth row of §<^|ker8. 
The buccal membrane has the usual seven ppints, uiit th^tr^s 
no spermatic cushion. The outer is moderately thick and 
longitudinally ribbed ; the inner is provided with many rows 
of mevated rounded papillae. * 

The Tentacles are about as long as the mantle, and have 
stout three-sided stems ; the club occupies about one fourth of 
the whole length, and extends fully naif round the stem ; a 
protective membrane is found at either side of them and a web 
along the dorso-median aspect of the club. The suckers are 
veiy numerous, minute and closely packed ; the horny ring has 
about eight or ten stout distant teeth on the distal margin* 

The Surface is for the most part smooth^ but there are 
about five elongated elevations down each side of the body 
near the origin of the fin, and a few minute papilim on the 
dorsal surface. 

The Colour is a dull purplish grey above, pale ochre 
below. 

The Shell is roughly elliptical in outline ; the anterior 
extremity is bounded by two straight lines forr ing a blunt 
rounded an^le ; the sides curve evenly outwards! ^the greatest 
breadth being a little anterior to the middle) and form a 
bluntish point behind. The chitinous margin is narrow and 
vanishes in the median ventral line behind. The dorsal sur-^ 
jhce is rough, with granules arranged in rows parallel to the 
anterior margin ; three slightly elevated tracts diverge from 
the spine to the three anterior angles. The ventral surfisce 

14* 
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is little elevated ; the last loculus occupieB one fourth of the 
length) and ia emarginate, being bounded behind by a more 
or less evenly curved line; the striated area is exca- 
vated) BO that the whole shell is thin ; the inner cone is well 
developed, with a thickened rounded margin) and encloses a 
deep pit ; the limbs extend halfway along the striated area. 
The im ne is long, tapering, and curves gently upwards. 

JOToi. South of Papua (Station 188), 28 fathoms. Four 
specimens, $ . 

Sepia sulcata^ n. sp. 

The Bodyie cylindrical in its anterior fourth, then tapering 
^adually backwards, and pointed behind. The jins are one 
nfth the breadth of the body, commence 2 railHro. from the 
anterior margin of the mantle, and approach within 5 millim. 
of each other posteriorly ; the mantle^tnargin reaches far over 
the head dorsally, aud is evenly truncated below. The siphon 
does not extena up to the interbrachial space. 

Th^ is broad and the eyes vei*y prominent ; in the 
osah^l^fecimcn it is much retracted into the mantle. 

The Arms are subequal, the order of length being 4, 3, 
2, 1 ; they are one third the length of the mantle, and taper 

S adually to slender points ; the first are thin and rounded, 
e fourth flattened ; each has a distinct ridge on the outer 
side, which in the fourth expands into a broad membrane* 
The suckers are in two scries in the first and second arms, but 
with a tendency to form four series in the others, more espe- 
cially' in the distal portions ; they are pedunculate and very 
oblioue, and the margin is marked witn meridional grooves 
and nas a deep distal notch ; the homy ring is small, smooth, 
and surrounded by a papillate area. The hectoootylus is 

{ present along three fourths of the. left ventral arm in the 
brm of a groove with convex bottom, bounded on either side 
by a narrow fillet : on either margin of the ^oove is a row of 
minute suckers, wnich are larger and more distinct, and even 
form two series on the ventral aspect ; the tip of the arm 
bears two series of small suckers. The umbrella is better 
developed than usual, its greatest extent (between the lateral 
arms) be^g up to the eighth row of suckers. The buccal 
memorane has the usual seven points, but not veiy strongly 
marked ; the outer lip is smooth and thin, the tuner papill^ 
The Tentacle is as long as the head and body togemer, witk 
a slender and somewhat flattened stem ; the dub is short and 
rather broad, and has a protective membrane on either side of 
the suckers, and a broad web on the dorsal aspect, exteudiug 
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for a equal to half its length down the stem : there 

are from six to eight rows of very minute aucJeera^ subequal, 
and with smooth homy ringa. 

The Suiface is smooth, except that on one side of the 
ventral surface are three slightly raised linear ridges, appa- 
rently due to contraction, and a few minute papillm on the 
dorsal surface posteriorly. 

The Co^ur IS on the whole pale, yellowish below, purplish 
above. 

The BltM is hemielliptical in outline anteriorly, tapering 
to a point behind. The chitinoua margin is rather oro^ 
widest a^nt two thirds back ; it covers all except the median 
third of the doraal autfoce, which is findy rugose where free, 
and has a slightly elevated median portion and a faint linear 
ridge in the middfle line posteriorly, about 3 millim. long, and 
terminating 2 millim. from the base of the spine. The ventral 
amjace is but little elevated ; the laat loeulua occupies more 
than one third of it, and its posterior boundary is almost 
semicircular, inflected in the centre. The tnnar cone is eva- 
nescent ; its limbs are chitinous and form a ventral n>amn to 
the terminal cone. A apine is present, but, u U 
broken off, its length and form cannot ^■^efennined. 

H<d>. Off the Bu Islahds ^Sbtl^n 1^2), 140 fathoms. One 

spifoimea, 

8^a andreanoidea, n. sp; 

The Body is very long, broadest one third of the way back, 
pointed and Mummate Mhind. The flns are narrow, com- 
mence 8 millim. behind the anterior margin, and terminate 
6 millim. from the posterior end of the body, and passing 
dn to the dorsal aspect of the body, each approaches wi thin 
8 millim. of its fellow. The mantle-margin extends well 
over the head dorsally, and is veiy slightly emarginate ven- 
tral^. The aiphon extends rather further forward thur) the 
midale of the eyes, but not up to the space between the 
ventral arms. 

The Head is decidedly narrower than the b^y and some- 
what elongated ; the eyea being distended and laterally pro- 
minent. 

The Amu are subequal, the order of length '.^ing 1, 2, 8, 
4 , or 1, 4, 8, 2 ; they are two fifths the length of flie body, 
dongated, conical (except the fourth pair, wMch are flattened, 
and taper to very slender tips. The auckera seem to ^ nor- 
mally in four series, but in some cases the arms are so oom- 
pMB^ that they to be in only two, especially at the 
proximal extremities of the first mid second arms ; they are 
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globular, slightly oblique, with a small aperture and smooth 
h^ny Ting. The hectocotylm occupies the distal half of the 
left ventral arm ; the suckers are normal up to the twelfth 
row, after which the arm widens and has a median groove 
from which about twelve shallow grooves pass outwards on 
either side, separating raised portions, each of which bears a 
minute sucker on the dorsal side of the groove. The umbrella 
is present only between the second and third and third and 
fourth arms up to the fourth row of suckers. The buooal 
membrane is well developed and has the usual seven points ; 
in the female there is a thick deeply grooved spermatic 
cushion. The outer Up is thin and smooth, the inner thick 
and papillate. 

The Tentacles are somewhat longer than the head and 
body, very slender and somewhat flattened. The club is 
flattened and expanded ; along its outer margin is a very 
narrow membrane, and along the median edge, at some dis- 
tance from the cupules, is a broad web, marked on the dorsal 
aspect wdth fine parallel shallow oblique grooves ; along one 
margin it bears three or four series of small pedunculated 
Cw^l^^hose horny rings bear very numerous and acute 

teeth. _ 

The Surface is smooth. 

The Colour is a dull purplish grey above, ochre with purple 
chromatophores below. 

The Snell has a nanow elongated oval outline^ somewhat 
pointed in front and tapering gradually backwards ; the chiii- 
nous margin extends aoout one third across the dorsal surface^ 
which shows the boundary lines of the loculi clearly as brown 
striae, and is very minutely roughened : the ventral surface 
is elevated, so that the shell is thick in proportion to its 
breadth, a narrow groove runs down the centre: the last 
loculus occupies one fourth of the surface and is bounded pewte- 
riorly by a shallow open curve. The posterior extremity is a 
vexy flattened irregular cone, to the apex of which the spine 
is attached ; the inner cone is very shallow and its opening 
is some 4 millim. from the margin of the outer cone. The 
spine is long, straight, and points directly backward. 

Hah, Japan ; purchased in the market at Yokohama. 
Three specimens, 1 cT , 2 $ « 

S^ia hiensisy u, sp. 

The body is narrow, widest anteriorly, and tapering gradu- 
ally ^ckwards : the^n is narrow, less than one quarter the 
breadth of the lK)dy, widening a little behind ; it commences 
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1 millim. from the anterior margin and extends to within 

2 millim^ of its fellow behind. The mantle-margin is pro* 
minent dorsally and slightly emarginate ventrally. The 
mphon does not quite extend to the bases of the arms. 

The Head is broad, and the eyes rounded and prominent. 

The Arms arc subequal, the order of length being 4, 3, 2, 
1 ; they are very short, about one third the length of the body ; 
the first and second are conical, the third flatter, with a slight 
ridge externally, and the fourth broad and flat with a distinct 
crest. The suckers are in four series throughout, small, sphe* 
roidal, and not very oblique ; the horny ring is smooth. The 
kectocotylus is not developed. The umbrella is evanescent, 
extending at most only up to the second row of suckers : the 
buccal membrane has five points and is rounded dorsally ; 
the spermatic cushion is but slightly developed. The outer 
lip is thin and grooved longitudinally, the inner thicker and 
papillate. 

The Tentacle is as long as the head and body ; the stem 
being slender and indistinctly three-sided. The club is very 
slightly expanded ; a protective membrane, grooved oj^liquely 
on the dorsal aspect, is situated on the outer marg]^:^ and 
there is a web on the internal side. The suckers are in iilur 
or five series, which are slightly larger towards the inner 
margin ; the norny ring presents a few acute teeth. 

The Surface is smooth throughout. 

The Colour is a dull reddish grey above, yellowish below. 

The Shell is a very elongate oval in outline f the chitinous 
margin is very narrow and extends only slightly over the 
dorsal surface^ w^hich is finely granular and marked by the 
divisions ^tween the loculi : the ventral surface is somewhat 
elevated and marked by a distinct but not very deep median 
groove : the last loculus extends over more than one third of 
the shell and is bounded posteriorly by an almost semicircular 
line; the stria are very close; the limbs of the inmr cone 
arise about midway along the shell, pass backwards as low, 
narrow, smooth fillets, and unite behind without forming any 
deep cavity ; the posterior extremity is curved* towards the 
ventral aspect and ends in a narrow blunt cone, to the apex 
of which 18 attached the straight dorsally diroctec spine. 

Haho Off the Ki Islands, south of pTew Gui|iea (Station 
192), 140 fathoms. One ap^imen, ? . 

Sepia kohiensis^ n. sp. 

The Body is long and narrow, widest near the anterior 
margin, and tapers gradually backwards. The Jin is very 
narrow, only one eighth of the body; it commences 8 miUim. 
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from the margin of the body and posteriorly passes on to the 
ventral surface and terminates 2 millim. from its fellow and 
4 millim. from the extremity of the body. The maniU^margtn 
has a narro^rojection over the head, and is evenly truncated 
ventrally. Ine siphon is short, not reaching halfway to the 
Space between the ventral arms. 

The Head is of medium breadth, and the eyes prominent 
laterally. 

The Arms are subequal, the order of length being 2, 4. 8, 
1, and less than one third of the length of the body ; the nrst 
two pairs are subconical and slender, the third broader and 
with a web running up the ventral aspect, the fourth wider 
and with a distinct ridge along the outer edge ; they all taper 
to very fine points. Many of the suckers are deficient, but 
they seem to have stood in four aeries throughout ; they are 
raberoidal and very oblique ; the distal margin of many has a 
deep notch : the norriy ring is smooth in most cases, but 
occasionally possesses a few angular teeth. The hectocotylus is 
not developed. The umbrella is but little developed, its 
greatest, ^extent being on the ventro-lateral aspect, where it 
4'each^>ahe fourth row o.^uckerB. The buccal membrane has 
tB9tasual seven points, the« .Wo ventral being tlie least distinct 
(as usual in female specimeiis); the spermatic cushion is 
small. The outer lip is narrow, the iniwi' wide and papillate. 

The Tentacle is shorter than the body and slender ; the 
stem has three sides, the inner being sligntly hollow, with a 
slender fillet along the middle. The club is slightly^ expanded 
with a distinct protective membrane; the inner side of the 
club is deeply grooved, and internally to the groove is a rather 
broad fin. The sucker s are in about five series ; near the inner 
margin are tluree rather larger than the rest, which gradually 
dimmish towards the outer margin. The homy rinas of the 
larger suckers have about twenty fine teeth on the distal 
semicircumference, tibe smaller have fewer in proportion. 

The Burface is smooth all over. 

The Colour is a dark purplish grey above^ paler below. 

The Shell is a very elongated oval in outlme ; the okitinous 
mar^n is very narrow and extends one third over the dorsal 
stupes, wbidh is smooth and evenly convex, with the except 
tion of a slight ridge along the middle line : the ventral sur» 
Jace is elevated, so that me shell is thick, with a shallow 
median groove becoming evanescent posteriorly ^ the last 
houlus occupies one third of the surface and is bounded by a 
slightly curved line with a cusp where the median groove 
meets it : tlie inner cone is formed by two limbs, wbicn arise 
halfway along the shell and form rounded fillets slightly 
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inore elevated posteriorly^ where they bound a Bhallo^ depress 
eion : outside tnem the margin of the shell expands into a sub- 
circular platC) from the centre of which the spine projects 
backwaros ; no information can be given as to its lorm or 
len^h, as it has been broken off close to the base. 

Bab. Kobi; Japani 8 fathoms. One specimen^ $ . 

Sepia papueneia^ n. sp. 

The Bodp is elongated, broadest about one third back, 
pointed behind : the jfiws extend the whole length of the body 
and are one third of its breadth, a little wider behind ; they 
extend to within 1 millim. of the anterior margin, but are 
separated by about 5 millim. posteriorly : the mantle^argin 
projects far over the head dorsally, and is slightly emarginate 
ventrally. The siphon is conical, reaching two thirds up to 
the gap between the ventral arms. 

The Head is short and broad ; the eyes prominent. 

The Arms are subequal, their order of length being 4, S, 
1, 2 ; they are about one fourth as long as the body and taper 
to fine points : the dorsal are conical with a ve^ sl^b^yiage 
up the outer aspect, the third pair have a similar ridge y-tne 
ventral are fiattenea and bear a distinct crest. The suckers 
are in four series throughout and of moderate size, set ob- 
lique^ on short pedundes, with meridional grooves on the 
outside : the horny ring bears from twenty to twenty-five long, 
square-cut, irregular teeth in its distal semicircumference, 
and outside it is an area covered with close-set papillsB. The 
heotocoiylus is not developed. The umbrella is slight, reaching 
only as high as the sixtn row of suckers between the third and 
fourth arms, where it is widest ; as usual it is entirely absent 
between the two ventral arms. The huccal membrane has 
the usual seven points. The spermatic cushion is not deve- 
loped ; the outer lip is smooth, except for a few ridges due to 
contraction ; the inner lip bears numerous small papillm. 

The Tentacles are about as long as the body, the stem being 
three-sided : the club is short, flattened, and expanded, with 
a protective membrane on either side and a broad web down 
the back, reaching along the stem for a distance er ual to half 
the length of the club; it bears six larger auej ers in the 
cenfiral row, a aeries of smaller ones on either side,.and8ome very 
minute ones along each margin ; at the top are from fifteen to^ 
twenty in four series. The homy ring of the large suckers^ 
has from twenty-five to thirty teeth in its distal semicircle; 
thoM of the smaller about ten. 

The Surface is smooth, except for a few irregular incon^ 
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Btant papillfle on one side of the ventral surface and below the 

eye. 

The Colour is a pale yellowish erey, darker above. 

The Shell is oval in outline^ broaaest anteriorly to the middle^ 
tapering somewhat rapidly in front and ending in a semi- 
circle; posteriorly it tapers gently, and, then rounding off, 
ends in two almost straight lines, which meet at a right angle 
at the base of the spine. The chitinous margin extends but 
slightly over the dorsal surface^ which shows two grooves 
diverging as they pass forwards, separating three ribs, and is 
covered with rounded papillcB arranged in curves parallel to 
the anterior margin. The ventral surface has a rather deep 
and broad median groove : the last loculus occupies one third 
of its extent, and is bounded posteriorly by a wavy line with 
three parts ; the striated area is hollowed, so that this part of 
the shell is thin : the inner cone commences by two limbs, 
which arise halfway along the striated area, curve outwards, 
and unite below the posterior apex with a broad chitinous 
band passing from one side of the shell to the other and 
forming a rather deep outer cone : the spine is short (but has 
Jbeen j^oken off) ; it bends slightly upwards and has a narrow 
l^n^idinal keelreik-its ventral surface. 

, Hab. South of Papua (Station 188), in 28 fathoms. Two 
specimens, $ . 


S^ta cultrata^ Steenstrup MS. 

The Bodv is elongated, broadest about the middle of its 
length. The fns are rather naiTOw, about one fourth the 
breadth of the body, commencing 2 millim. from the anterior 
edge of the body and approaching within 5 millim. of each 
other posteriorly ; the lett is somewhat broader than the right. 
The mantU^^margin extends far over the head dorsally and is 
not emarginate but slightly undulating ventrally. The siphon 
is short, terminating far sliort of the depression between the 
ventral arms. 

The Head is broad, and the eyes very prominent. 

The Arms are sul^qual, the order of length being 4, 3, 
1, 2; they are one fourth the length of the body, all are 
flattened and taper evenly to fine points. The suckers are 
in four series, except in the right dorsal arm, where they 
appear to be in two, probably owing to its state of extreme 
compression; they are of medium size, many are deeply 
notened proximally and distally, and provided with fine meri« 
dional grooves on the margin : the homy ring is smooth and 
surrounded by a papillary area. The keotocotylus is not 
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developed. The umbrella is small, widest between the lateral 
arms, where it reaches up to the sixth or seventh row of suckers. 
The buccal membrane has five distinct points, the ventral edge 
being thickened and forming a large spermatic cushion ; 
it bears no suckers. The outer lip is thick^ and marked with 
fine longitudinal grooves ; the inner is papillate. 

The Tentacles are as long as the mantle, with a three-sided 
flattened stem^ much broader proximal ly tlian distally. The 
club is slightly expanded, with a narrow protective membrane 
below, a broad one above, and a distinct web outwardly. 
There are five or six series of suckers^ slightly larger in the 
middle than at the margins, on very long slender peduncles t 
the horny ring is smooth. 

The Surface bears a number of small irregularly scattered 
papUlm, four or five elongated warts near the origin of the 
fins on the dorsum, and some folds in the skin on die ventral 
surface ; probably these last are due to contraction. 

The Colour is a dull grey, with a bluish shade above, inclin- 
ing to yellow below. 

The Shell hee an elongate oval outline^ broadest one third 
of the way back and rounded ofi‘ at both ends. The ^iiinous 
margin is narrow anteriorly, then broader, evanescent poste- 
rior^, a deep calcareous ridge forming the posterior extremity 
of the shell ; it extends very little over the dorsal surface^ 
which bears only faint indications of a median ridge and is 
beset with fine granules disposed in rows parallel to the anterior 
margin. The ventral surface is elevated so as to give the 
shell a more than average thickness : the last loculus occupies 
one third the surface and is bounded by a transverse hemi- 
elliptical curve : the striated area is excavated, but slightly 
convex in the middle line. The inner cone consists only of 
the slightly elevated limbs, which run along three quarters of 
the striated area and unite with each other as a flatten^ fillet 
posteriorly. The spine h^ lost its extreme pomt, but is strong, 
and has a raised knife-like ridge developed upon its ventral 
aspect *. 

Hah. Off south-east coast of Australia (Station 163), depth 
2200 fathoms. One specimen, ^ . 

Metasepia, subgeu. nov. 

Sepia {Metasepia) tfefferi'^t n. sp. 

The Body is short and stout, broadest about the middle of 
* Wlionco tliu specific name. 

t Named after J)r. George Pfefter of the Hamburg Museum. 
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ytry thick (dorso-ventrallyh and bluntly rounded 
• The are one fourth aa broaa as the body and placed 

— nearer the dorsal than the ventral surface ; they com- 
inence 2-3 millim. from the anterior margin and are connected 
by a narrow fillet behind ; a slightly raised ridge passes down 
the yentro-lateral aspect of the body^ similar to that seen in 
many specimens of Octopus and Eledonc (possibly due to 
contraction). The mantle-margin projects very sliglxtly dor- 
aally and is a trifle emarginate opposite the funnel : the oon- 
necttVe cartilages are deeper than in most species of Sq^ia^ 
but there is no distinct Knob as in Sepiella, The siphon 
reaches up to the depression between the ventral arms. 

The Head is broad^ and the eyes prominent. 

The Arms are subequal, in order of length 3, 4, 2, 1 ; they 
are rather more than half as long as the body and distinctly 
three-sided, having a ridge on the outer side of each, broadest 
on the ventral ones ; they taper evenly to very fine points ; 
the inner surface of each is roughly papillate and has heroi- 
^herical depressions into which the suckers are retracted. 
The suct^s are in four series throughout, almost hemisphe- 
ri^l. very oblique, and marked with meridional grooves : 
th^^^rnynn^ bears irregular square teeth. The hectocotylus 
is not developed. The is larger than usual in the 

genus, reaching on an average about one third up the arms : 
3ie htuxsal mer^ane has seven not very prominent points, ana 
there is a spermatic cushion as usual : the outer lip is very 
thin, the inner thick and papillate. 

The Tentacle is about as lon^ as the body, stout, indistinctly 
three-sided, and tapering. The club is short and but little 
expanded, with a narrow protective membrane on its outer 
aide ; the sucker-bearing area is, as it were, undermined on 
its inner aspect by a deep grc^ve or fissure, and internally 
to this again is a broad fin which reaches down the tentacle 
for a distance exceeding half the length of the club. There 
are three sudcers much longer than the rest, whereof the middle 
one is the lairgest and the nroximal the next, nlaced on stout 
peduncles ariiung in deep aepressions ; towaros the outer side 
of the club is a series of aWt four medium-sised suckers, 
and beyond these again one or two series of minute ones. 
The homy rings appear smooth under a powerful lens. 

The aurfaee is smooth in j^neral, out there are a few 
irregular papiUm in the ventro-kteral region. 

Tbe (johur is a dull grey, with indications of annular 
markings on the back. 

The Shell has a rbomboidal outline^ with rounded antwiot 
and laterid angles; the ohMnous margin is narrow, widest 
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behind, where it forms a flat, acute-angled piste, the posterior 
extremity of the shell ; it corers entirmy, however, the dorsal 
tmfooe, which is slightly raised mesially and marked by a 
number of faint stria radiating from the posterior end. The 
ventral sttrfitoe is much elevated on either side of a median 
groove ; the last loculus occupies one sixth of the surface, is 
bounded by a wavy line, and deeply emarginate in the middle. 
The inner cone is represented only by a narrow rib reaching 
halfway along each posterior side of the shell and meeting its 
fellow in a rounded angle behind, from which a number of 
radiating calcareous streaks pass outwards into the horny 
termination. 

Uab. South of Papua (Station 188), 28 fathoms. One 
specimen, $ . 


CEIgopsidw. 

Histiopsib, Hoyle. 

ITutwimw, Hoyle, 1866, Narr, OhslL Exp. toI. i. p, 273 {nonrn tan- 
turn). \ 

Kesembles Calliteuthis, Yerrill, in the shape of t^Jbody 
and tin and in the pigment spots scattered over it, but has a 
web extending for some distance between the dorsal, dorso- 
lateral, and lateral arms : the suckers are in two series. The 
siphon has a suspensory ligament and a valve. The gladius 
has not been removed. 

Histiopsis ailanttcOf Hoyle (loc, eit.). 

The Body is short, conical ; acuminate and curving gentlv 
downwards posteriorly. The^n is about one third the lengtn 
of the body and considerably broader than long j each half 
is roughly semicircular and narrows in to its insertion both in 
front mid behmd. The mantle-margin is in general transverse. 
Imt proj^ slightly as a blunt rounded angle in the dorsal 
median line. The mantle-connective consists of aigroove wiA 
a narrow median fillet in the mid-dorsal line fitting into a 
oorresponding cartilaginous surfa^ on the back of the neck, 

. and of a long linear ridge extending up to the margin, which 
fits mto a shorter groove on the b^ of the siphon i this is' 
broad, short, and conical, and has a thick suspensory ligament, 
through the skin of which two muscles may be distinguished,' 
and a distinct valve. 

The Head is as larra as the body, rounded at the sides and 
flattened above and below. The eyes app^ to have been 
enormous ; one is distended and protrudes mm its orbit, wbUat 
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the other is shrivelled. There is no auricular crest and no 
preocular pore, but behind each eve is a white uapilla. 

The Arms are about equal in length to the head and body 
toTOther ; the dorsal are the shortest, the other three pairs 
suTOqual, the order of length being 3, 4, 2, 1 ; they are quadri- 
lateral with rounded angles externally, with two slightly 
raised ridges internally, on which the suckers are situated ; 
they taper gradually to very slender tips ; the third pair have 
a delicate narrow web along the third quarter of their outer 
aspect. The euckers are in two series throughout ; they are 
small and distant along the proximal third (the webbed 
portion) of the arms, then larger and closer, and finally minute 
and very closely set towards the tips ; they are set trans- 
versely on short conical peduncles, spheroidal with a swollen 
band round the face. The horny ring is smooth proximally : 
distally it bears about five close-set, broad^ bluntly rounds 
teeth. No trace of a hectocotylua could be found. The um- 
brella is found only between the dorsal, dorso-lateral, and 
lateral arms ; it takes origin from the sucker-bearing ridge 
and ex^ds about one third up the arms. The bucccu 
Arana ja broad and somewhat contracted over the mouth; it 
had^the usual sevcti points, but they are very blunt and indi- 
stinct ; it is united by three ligaments with the web between 
the dorsal and dorso-lateral arms, by a ligament with the 
inner side of each ventro-latcral arm on its ventral aspect and 
by another to the inner surface of each ventral arm, there 
being altogether seven ligaments. The membrane bears no 
suckers ; its inner surface is much creased and folded. The 
outer lip is vciy thin and smooth, and hidden between the 
creased integument of the buccal membrane and the inner lip^ 
which is thick and marked with irregular radial grooves. 

The Tentacles have been remove ; the stumps which re- 
main are not half the length of the arms ; they are quadran- 
gular and flattened from above downwards. 

The Bwifdce bears a large number of papillae, slightly ele- 
vated, resembling those of Cattiteuthis ; they are arranged 
most thickly on ue ventral aspect of the head and body, but 
also on tbe dorsal, and extend up the outer aspect of the arms, 
three series on the ventral arms, two on each of the others. 
Near the tip of each dorsal arm is a series of four or five 
black, elongate, egg-shaped swellings, gradually diminishing 
in siae, and forming apparently an extreme development of the 
panilks above mentioned, llie second pair of arms appears 
to nave been similarly provided ; the third has been so stnpped 
dl integument towards the tips that it is impossible to ascer- 
tain their original condition. In the fourth the warts at the 
tip are quite similar to those lower down the arm. 
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The Colour is a dull purplish madder^ paler above than 
below ; the papillse are a deep black, with a white centre, 
usuallj situated towards the anterior margin. The buccal 
membrane^ both sides of the umbrella, and the inner surfaces 
of the arms, so far as this extends, are a deep purple. 

The Gladiua has not yet been extracted from the solitary 
individual. 

Hah» South Atlantic (Station 333), 2025 fathoms. One 
specimen, sex ? 


XXI . — Koto Species o/*IH8teridfiB, with Synonymical Notes, 
By George Lewis. 

The present paper is supplementary to one in this magazine 
of last June, and treats of thirty-two species, twenty-four of 
which are now described as new. 

Two of the species are Onihophiliy making the total numlier 
of described species in the genus nineteen ; and as there is no 
reason for believing this genus to be less circumscribed in its 
distribution than Platysoma or ParomaluSy although its mem- 
bers are much more difficult to capture, the genus will without 
doubt ultimately prove to be a large one. 

The genus Onthophilua is a very interesting one, as the chitin 
of the exoskeleton is exceedingly^ opaque and evidently less 
pure than in the other genera of llisteriaro ; and although some 
of the species, such as sulcatusy are beautifully engraved above, 
the substructure is, as it were, roughly hewn, and the nieso- 
and metastcrnal plates, as well as the abdominal segments, are 
coarsely wrought at the sutures. When the chitin of Coleo- 
ptera has the appearance of opacity and impurity, we often 
see it accompanied with elaborate sculpture ; and tliis is, in 
fact, so genial that it is impossible to avoid the conclusion 
that the composition of the chitin is in some way the cause of 
the costse and punctures which constitute sculpture. 
Sculpture and oimqueness are most obvious in those Cnrciilio- 
nidm and Tenebrionidas which inhabit sandy places or the 
plains of extensive deserts ; but they are by no means con- 
wed to members of these families, for they exist in a marked 
d^ee in many other insects which share their habitat. 

Amongst the Histeridse there is one very remarkable species', 
ffuter coatatusy from Mexico, which has the opaque exoskele- 
ton snd the sculpture of Onthimhilua, and it is the more worthy 
of notice because three hundred species of the genus Hiater 
have purer chitin and a much leas highly wrought sculpture. 
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Lately I have had some analyses made in an endeavonr to 
diacov'er what the elements are besides chitin in Sraohycerm 
and other desert species possessing a veiy opa(|ue skeleton ; 
but the results show that it is a line of investigation requiring 
the life-labour of a first-class chemist rather than of a few 
experiments conducted in the laboratory under the direction 
of an entomologist. 


List of Species^ arranged generically. 

Hololepta fequa. 

prona. 

maura. 


Sahlbergi. 

— Belti. 

— complanata, PalU. Beauv, 
Lioderma nudum. 

Apobleteo fictitiufl. 

plamBtemum, I^ewU, 

Platysoma cinnamomeum, WhiU. 

punctulatum. 

sexstriatum. 

— ^ exiguum. 

Pachycnerus bellulus. 

— — Raffiayii Lewis, 

Ebonius politus. 


Hister indicus. 

calidus, Erichson. 

camatictts. 

martius. 

Kafi&a3d. 

— occidentalis. 

limbatuB, Truqui, 

Oarcinops striatiatemum. 
TriballuB minimus, Bom, 

tropicuB. 

montanus. 

Saprinus lautus, WoVnston, 
Onthophilus tubercuUstemum. 

bipartitua. 

Idolia Iffivi^ta. 

puncti^mum. 


Hololepta (equay n. sp. 

Oblongo-ovata, plana, nigra, nitida ; fronte mquali ; pronoto stria 
marginal! teuui pone ooulos terminata, basi ante scutellum bisinu- 
ato ; elytris maigine inflexo subtiliter rugoso, striis 3 dorsalibus 
brevissimis prime appendionlata ; propygidio lateribna paroe puno- 
tato, apioe bifoveolato ; pygidio dense et grosse punctato. L. 7i 
mill. 

Hob. Assam. 

B. oequa is closely allied to indica ; it differs in being nar* 
rower and much smaller, and in having three elytral stricBi 
the first having a somewhat long appendicle. 

Hololepta pronUy n* sp* 

Oblongo-ovata, subdepressa, nigra, nitida; fironto tevi; pronoto 
bari bisinnato, maigine basi oontinuato, lateribus minima pono- 
tato, stria interna ante basin evanesoente ; elytris striis, prima in 
me£o late interrapta, seoonda brevi snbappendioulata ; prostemo 
pam omoto-punctato, apioe subbifoveolato ; pygidio sat dense 
punctato ; prosterno medio parum constrioto. L. mill. 

Hab. Cape of Good Hope [ex colh MondUoourt^^ ^ ^ . 
i7* prona differs from maura as follows: — the margin^of 
the thcHrax is continued round the basal angle^ the interiiil 
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«tria occupies two thirds of the length of the tliorax only, and 
the prostemum is anteriorly less wide. 

Ilololepta mauray n. sp. 

Oblongo-ovata, subdepressa, nigra, nitida ; fronte laevi ; pronoto 
immarginato basi bisinuato, lateribus magis dotiso punotato, stria 
basi continuata ; olytris striis, prima in medio interrupts, socunda 
brevissima et appendiculata ; propygidio sparse cincto-puuotato, 

' apice bifoveolato ; pygidio sat dense snbocellato-punctato ; pro- 
sterno medio sinuuto ; mesosterno antico margitiato, subrecto. 
L. 9^ miU. 

Hob. Abjrssinia {Raffray). 

This species is allied to the preceding, but the prosternum 
is broader and less narrowed in the middle, the base being 
half as wide again as the apex; in this respect it is like 
plana* Also the thorax is more densely punctured at the 
sides, the thoracic margin is absent, and the lateral stria 
is carried round the basm angle, and anteriorly it terminates 
in a shallow fovea. In maura and in prona there is a line, 
not well defined, on the thorax in front of the scutellum. 

Hololepta Sahtberyu 

Oblonga, depressa, nigra, nitida ; fronte punctulata, striis 2 trans- 
versis brevibus ; pronoto latoribus sat dense punctate, stria mar- 
ginali basi continuata ; elytris margine infiexo lasvi, striis 2 dor- 
salibus, prima brevi, seounda integra ; propygidio late ciroum- 

? unotato, modio linea baud distinc^a; pygidio parce punotato. 

.. 7 miU. 

Hab, Brasil {Dr. Sahlbery^ no. 2794). 

This species may be placed near cubensis and caraoaaia. 
The second elytral stria is complete, as in lamina^ but deviates 
at both ends trom the straight line ; the propygidium is very 
broadly punctured (not wholly so, as in carooost a), and the 
prgidium is unevenly punctured, the punctures becoming 
almost obsolete at the base. The ely tral strise and facies aie 
similar to those of Liodemia rimosum and minutumj but the 
wide prosternum brings SahWergi into the genus Hololepia* 

Hololepta Bdti^ n. sp. 

Ovata, brevis, complanata, nigra, nitida; fronte plana, striis 2 trlms- 
versis arcuatis subobaolotis ; pronoto lateribus angusto punotato, 
ante scutellum bisinuato, stria marginuli ienui ; olytris margiue 
infiexo Isevi ; stria subhumerali valida, basi abbreviate, 2 dorsalibus 
obliquis, seounda brevissima, appendiculata; propygidio punctis 
Ann, ib Mag, N* Hist, Ser. 5. Vol, xvi. 15 
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Bpanis oincto, pygidio denBlssime punctulato ; prosterno apice 

sinuato, immarginato ; meaoBierno modioe sinuato. L. 7 mill. 

Hab. Chontalcs (Belt), 

This species is allied to curta^ but is shorter : the chief 
distinguishing cliaracters arc the absence of a long dorsal 
stria, the fine and dense punctuation of the pygidium, and the 
sinuosity in the apex of the raesostcrnuin. 

Hololepta complanata^ Palis. Beauv. Ins. Afr. et Ain. 
p. 179, t. vi. fig. 5, appears to be closely allied to Lioderma 
rimosum ; but the description as under does not quite accord 
with it in respect to the third stria, which is not visible in 
rimosum : — Ulster complanatus, Depressus, nigrcsccns, tho- 
race l»vi, utrinque antice puncto impresso ; elytris abdomine 
multo brevioribus ; striis 3, interiore brevissima ; mandibulis 
exsertis integris. Saint Dominique. 

^^Ohs. Cette csphcc, un peu plus petite que la prdc^dente 
[Lioderma A-deniatuni^j se distingue par son corps presejue 
aussi plat que la Punaise des lits, et par la strie la plus in- 
term^diaire qui ne se prolonge que vers le milieu de I’dlytre. 
De plus, le baa des ^lytres, dans I’Escarbot k Quatre Dents, 
est tronqud de manibre k former I’dchancrure d’un cocur. 
Enfin la couleur do I’Escarbot aplati est d’un noir brun et 
non luisant.^* 


Lioderma nudum, n. sp. 

Oblongo-ovatuin, subdoprossam, nigrum, niiidum ; fronte impunotata, 
Btriis 2 transyerflis brevibus ; pronoto marginato, lateribuB obBoleto 
punctato, stria interna basi abbreviate; elytris Btriis, prima integra, 
secunda brovi appendiculata, tertia brevissima ; propygidio punotis 
parcis cincto, apico bifoveolato, pygidio dense punotato ; prosterno 
antice augiutato, postioe trigono ; mesostemo antice marginato et 
Bubsinuato." L. 9 mill. 

ffab. Ashanti. 

This species is doubtless very close to caffra, but the elytral 
Btrim are dififerent, and the thoracic punctures are nearly absent 
and lie in a small cluster near the middle of the margin. The 
thorax is marginate ; the lateral stria does not quite touch 
the base, and in front terminates at the same point as the 
margin l^hind the eye. The prosternum is narrow until it 
widens out at the base in the form of a triangle ; this last 
character is also seen in caffra. 


Apohletes fictitius, n. sp. 

Oblongo>ovatu6, complunatus, pioeus, nitidus ; fronte oonoava, 
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stria raota supra ooulos interrupta ; pronoto subtilissime punctu- 
lato, margino tenuiBsime elovato, stria baud valida^ pone oculos 
evanesoonte, interstitio baud lato ; elytris striia 1 et 2 validis, 
integris, 3 in medio interrupta, 4 basali ; propygidio transversim 
grosse punotato; pygidio undique ocellato-punotato, margine 
(basi excepta) clovato ; prosterno laevi ; mesostenio tranarerso, 
late sinuato, stria marginali Integra. L. 5 mill. 

Hah. Gilolo {Wallace). 

A. fictitiusi^ sculpturod above almost exactly to the pattern 
of Platysoma planisternum^ but in the former the forehead is 
concave. Beneath, the two species are also alike in the great 
width of the mesosternum. but in fictitius there is a well-marked 
marginal stria, while in tne other the surface is quite plain. 

Platysoma planisternumy Lewis, should be placed in tlie 
genus Apohletes. 

Platysoma cinnamomeumy White. — The following is White’s 
description of this species : — Smooth, deep rich purplish 
brown ; head in front considerably hollowed out ; elytra near 
the sides with three slightly curved, deeply impressed lines, 
and three shallow impressed lines at the end of each elytron 
between these and the suture. L. If lines.” 

Hah. New Zealand {Oapt. Parry). 

Platysoma panctulatumy n. sp. 

Oblongo-ovatum,8ubdopressum, nigrum, nitidum, supra punctulatum ; 
fronto lovitor concava, stria subreota; pronoto stria lateral! 
Integra, basi coutjnuata ; elytris striis 1-^ integris, 4 basi abbre- 
viata, 5 dimidiata, 6 obsolete ; py^dio oouvexo ocellato-punctato ; 
prostorno lobo marginato, pniiotulato ; mesostemo stria Integra. 
L. 6 mill. 

' Hah. Assam. 

This species has the facies of many characters in common 
with capense^ which is very remarkable, because the localities 
of these species lie 5500 miles apart. The abdomen beneath 
is punctured alike in both species. 

Platysoma sesostriatumy n. sp. 

Oblongum, subparailolum, suboonvexum, nigrum, nitidum; fronte 
oonoava, stria Integra supra ooulos angulata ; pronoto stria lateral! 
int^a ; elytris striis dorsolibus 1-3 integris, 4 et 5 brevissimis ; * 
propygidio transversim punctate ; pygidio grosse punotato, margine 
fortius elevate ; mesostemo sinuate et marginato. L. 5 mill. 

//ai. 3a\a{Raffray). 


15 * 
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This species is very near to at/riale and Roheatorjiy the 
most conspicuous differential character being the strongly 
elevated margin to the pygidium in the present species. The 
dorsal striae are three in number, with slight indications of the 
fourth and fifth at the extreme apex. 

Platyaoma eociguumy n. sp. 

Oblongum, parallolum, subconvoxum, ferrnginoum, nitidisBimum ; 
f route subconeava subtiliasiino punctulata, stria transversa recta 
fortiter impresaa; pronoto stria marginali integra poue oculos 
angulata, lateribus aubtilissime punctulato ; elytris striis 1 et 3 
integris, 2, 4, et 5 ante basin terminatis, suturali anterius abbro- 
viata ; propygidio grosse punctato ; pygidio leevi, profunde bifo- 
voolato (ut in P. \0-Htriato) \ prosteruu lobo parco punctato 
marginato ; mesosterno stria integra late impressa ; tibiis anticis 
acute 4-, posticis 8-donticulatis. L. 2] mill. 

Hob. Dikoya, Ceylon. Discovered by my brother, A. II. 
Lewis, in 1878 ; and a second specimen 1 found myself in 
the spring of 1882. 

The atove is the smallest known Platyacma^ and is allied 
to lO^atriatum^ Motsch. : the mandibles in exiauum axe very 
fine and acute, with one large tooth in the middle. 

Pachycroerm belluluSy n. sp. 

Oblongus, oylindricus, viridi-cyanous, nitidus, punctulatns; fronts 
epistomoque marginatis, hoc impresso, stria transversa late inter- 
rupta vol obsoleta j pronoto stria marginal! antioe interrupts ; 
elytris striis 1-4 integris, 5 et 6 basi evancscontibus ; propy^dio 
pygidioque fortius punotatis ; prostemo stria' marginal! paraUela, 
mesosterno stria antice intorrupta. L. 4| mill. 

Hah, Abyssinia (Raffray). 

This species in stature is intermediate between ntgro-caeru^ 
leua and Raffrayi^ and is closely allied to the latter. The 
chief differences lie in the fourth and fifth elytral strim. in 
the prosternal strim, and in the thoracic punctures ; the last 
in "heUulna are finer. 

PaohycroBTua Ra^ayi has the prosternal stria sinuate, 
widening out in the middle ; the thorax has a well-definea 
fovea before the scutellum, and the epistoma is somewhat 
excavated. In niaro-cceruUua the stria of the mesostemutii 
is well defined ana the prosternal lateral strias are parallel, 
as in bellulua. 

Crypturua argxolusy Hossi, noticed in the ^Zoological 
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Eecord/ 1883, as a Histerid, does not belong to the Coleo- 
ptera. 

Ebontus, n. gen. 

Corpus Buboylindiioum, baud depressum. Caput retractile. An- 
, tennsB sub frontis margiue insortse, olava ovali 4-articulata, foveola 
profunda sub angulo protboraois. Pronoturo antice angusiatum. 
Prostemum latum, marginatum. Tibim extus dontatos, Propy- 
gidium trunsversum ; pygidium supra convexum apice reflexum. 

This genus may be placed next to Omahdesj from which 
it can be at once separated by the broad prosternum, the more 
pai*allel form, and tiie singular pygidium, which is double, as 
in Horn’s genus Teretriosoma. 

Ebonuis politusy n. sp. 

Oblongus, suboylindrious, supra depressus, niger, nitidus ; fronte 
grosse punctata,* margine piano antice interrupto ; pronoto stria 
Integra, pimctato, ante scutellum foveolato ; elytris striis tenue 
impressis, 1-3 auturalique integris, 4 et ft punctiformibus, medio 
abbreviatis; propygidio utiinque puuctato; pygidio medio sub- 
tuberculato et grosse punotato. L. mill. 

Ilab. Para. 

There are two examples of this curious insect in the British 
Museum, and 1 purpose shortly to give figures of both the 
upper and under surfaces. The fore tibim have five or six 
teeth ; the middle and hind pairs three each. 

Hiater indicuaj u. sp. 

Suborbicularis, oonvexus, nigor, nitidus; fronte subtilissime et 
paroe punctulata, stria oiroidari ; pronok) paroe punctulato, stria 
interna integra, volida, externa nulla; elytris striis orenatis, 
subhnmorali valida impressa, 1-4 integris, basali rudimento 
aucta, Buturoliquo in medio, abbreviatis ; propygidio pygidioque 
dense et grosse punctatis ; prostoruo basi lato et marginato ; 
tibiis muliispinosis. L. mUl. 

Hob. Assam. 

H. indicuB is close to concordana^ a species found in the 
Deccan. The differences lie in the absence of the short internal 
thoracic stria, the deep and complete subhumeral stria, the lar^ 
and deep punctuation of the pygidium, the widening out of the 
base of the prosternum, and the lesser dilatation of the fore 
tibisB, which are armed with seven or eight spines in the place 
of four teeth as in concordana. 

Hiakr calidoa^ Er. 1 give the diagnosis of this species; it 
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appears to me to be identical with H. striolatus^ but an exa- 
mination of the type can alone decide this point : — H. ovalisi 
subdepressuB, niger ; thorace lateribiis seBciuistriato ; elytris 
striis dorsalibuB intcj^is, laterali exteriore nulla ; tibiis anticis 
S-dentatis. Hob. Senegal. L. 4 lin. (Affinis IL mem-- 
nonio.) ” 

Htster carnaticusj n. sp. 

Ovalis, Buheouvoxus, niger, nitidus ; fronte subtilissinie punctulata, 
inscqualiter impreasa, atria Integra, modice valida, antice recta ; 
pronoto antice biainuato, atria laterali intonia Integra, externa 
vix abbreviata ; elytris striis 1-4 validia, integria, 6 breTiaaima, 
auturali breri media ; propygidio punctia aparsis cincto ; pygidio 
Isevi ; proaterno jdano, emarginato ; moaoatomo sinuate, stria 
intogra ; tibiis anticis S-dentatis, posticis biseriatim inultispinosis. 
L. 6^ mill. 

Hab. Nilghiri Hills. 

This species belongs to an Indian group which embraces 
corax and coracinus. H. carnaticua differs chiefly in having the 
fourth dorsal stria deep and complete and the transverse band 
of punctures on the base of the pygidium obsolete. The 
group represented by encauatua and thihetanua has certain 
characters in common with the above, and in a systematic 
list the two clusters may be brought together with advantage. 

Iliater martiua^ n. sp. 

Ovalis, porum convoxus, niger, nitidus ; antennis pedibusquo rufis ; 
fronte punctulata, stria profunde impressa; mandibulis extus 
marginatis ; pronoto basi punctato marginato, striis 2 latoralibus 
integns profunde impressis ; elytris rubris macula communi angu- 
lata nigra, striis validis 1-4 integris, 5 in medio subinterrupta, 
Buturali ultra medium abbreviata; propygidio pygidioque sat 
dense occllato-punctatis ; prostemo postice angusto marginato, 
lobo punctato, in medio utrinque sulcato ; mesosterno arcuato, 
marginato ; tibiis anticis 4-dentatis, posticis biseriatim spinulosis. 
L. 8 mill. 

Hob. Abyssinia {Raj^ay), 

This species is allied to laco. It is slightly more convex, 
the interstice between the thoracic margin and the outer stria 
is much broader, the apex of the mesostemum is arcuate, and 
the propygidium and the pygidium are densely marked with 
ocelfatea punctures. The last character brings it near to 
kurdistanua. 

Hiater Eaffi'ayi^ n. sp. 

Ovalis, subconvoxus, nigro-piccus, nitidus ; fronto stria valida integra 
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antice tubrecia; pronoto marginato, stria latorali interna In- 
tegra, externa subintegra, baai punctate \ elytris striis, subhuuie- 
rali nulla, 1-4 integris, 5 in medio abbreviata, suturali arcuata 
dimidiate ; propygidio paroe et grosso punctate ; pygidio apice 
IcBvi; prostemo basi rotundato; mosoBterno apice subsinuato, 
stria integra, tibiis antice valido S-dentatis, posticis spinulosis. 
L. 4 mill. 

Hah. Abyssinia (Raffray). 

Tliis insect may be placed next to martins. There is no 
Ulster at present in tlie list which has the fore tibim so 
strongly denticulate, although in this characteristic castaneus 
approaches it. 

Hister occidentalism n. sp. 

Ovalis, convexus, niger, nitidus ; stria frontali somioirculari ; pronoto 
stria lateroli interna unica Integra, margine punctato; elytris 
striis 1-4 doraalibus integris, 6, rudimento aucta, suturalique in 
medio, abbreviatis; propygidio pygidioque sat dense mqualiter 
punotatis : prostemo margine striato ; mesostemo subsinuato, 
stria integra ; tibiis antiois 7-8-denticulati8, posticis parce 
spinosis. L. 5 mill. 

Hah. China (? Shanghai). 

This species connects the fauna of Asia with that of Amei-ica, 
ns it is very closely allied to cognatus. It diflFers in the fifth 
elytral stria being abbreviated in the middle and rudimentary 
at the base, in tlio thoracic punctuation widening out into a 
cluster behind the eyes, and in the ^pygidium and pygidium 
being much less densely punctate. The specific name indicates 
its locality from an American standpoint. 

Hister limhatusm Truqui. — I possess an entirely black ex- 
ample of this somewhat rare species from Abyssinia. 

Cardncps striatisternunim n. sp. 

OblonguB, i^arallelufl, parum oonvexus, niger, nitidus ; fronto punc- 
tuiata, stria marginal! integra, basi continuata, recta ; pronoto 
sparse punctulato, latoribus punctis grossis intermixtis, stria 
integra ; elytris stria 1 integra, 2 postice punotiformi, 3 puno- 
tiformi, 4 basi cum suturali juncta, 5 punctiformi basi inter- 
rupta, Bubhumerali interna integra ; propygidio pygidioque 
punetatis ; prostemo basi impresso, stria marginal! basi termi- 
nata ; mesostemo sinuate marginatoque ; metastemo utrinque 
parallelo-Btriato. L. 1^ mill. 

Hah. Ceylon. 

This species is more parallel than most in the list ; the meta- 
stemum nas on each side a very clearly defined stria between 
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the middle and hind coxse and is thus divided longitudinally 
into three parts. The external edge of the midale tibia is 
armed in the centre with an isolated but tine and distinct 
tooth. I took two examples in the touch- wood of an old tree 
in the Dikoya district in the spring of 1882 ; they were 
associated with a very pretty Megapenthea. 

Trihallua minimxia^ Rossi. — This common European ^ecies 
has a very wide range ; I have a few specimens trora Chefoo 
and about thirty examples from El Hahaz, taken by Dr. 
Millengeii. All the Arabian examples are castaneous and 
correspond to a variety standing in several cabinets under the 
raanu8cri{)t name of caaianeu8\ but the Chinese specimens 
are typical. 

Triballua tropicua^ n. sp. 

Ovalifl, convoxus^ nigor, nitidus, supra ocellato-punotatns et minute 
punctulatus ; antonnis tarsisque rufis ; fronte subooncava sat 
dense punctulata od ooulos elevate ; pronoto stria marginali antioe 
late interrnpta \ el}i;ris striis marginalibus integris ; propygidio 
pygidioque sat douse punctulatis ; prosteruo utrinquo striato, stria 
recta ; mesosterno antice recto immarginato, margine lateral! 
arcuato. L. 2 mill. 

Hab. Singajiore. 

This species is allied to Imnigiua^ but it is much smaller, 
and the prostemal lateral stria is sti*aight. The ocellated 
punctures in iropicua are scattered amongst a rather fine 
punctuation, the punctures disappearing gradually on the disk 
of the thorax ana on the dorsal region behind the scutellum. 
The underside has an extremely nne rugosely punctate sur- * 
face, with a scattered punctuation of a larger grade, and this 
punctuation is much larger on the first segment of the abdo- 
men than on the metastemum. The stria dividing the 
mesostemum from the metasternum is crenellate, as in cohm^ 
liu8y kamtgiuay and others. 

1 found three or four examples in an old tree in the public 
garden at Singapore, 11th February, 1880. 

Triballua monianua^ n. sp. 

Orbicularis, subeonvexus, rufo-brunneus, nitidus, undique grosse sat 
dense punotatus ; antennis pedibusque rufis ; fronte subooncava, 
supra oculos valde olovata ; pronoto stria laterali Integra ; elytris 
striis dorsalibuB punctiformibus, brenbus ; pygidio sparse punotu- 
lato apiee la^n; meso- motasiomoque oceUato-punctatis. L. 

2 mill. 

//«?>. Dikoya, Ceylon. 
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The colour of this species separates it from all the others 
described. The punctures above are not distinctly ocellated. 
but those on the under surface and on the broad abdominal 
plate are clearly so. The elytra are clearljr mar^inate, with 
a lateral stria running parallel to the mar^n, which leaves a 
fairly wide smooth interstice. The club oi the antenna under 
a high power is composed apparently of two joints, and the 
ocelfate punctures beneath are clearly seen under the micro- 
sc(me. T. amertcanus has a solid club. 

1 took about thirty specimens of this species from the 
burrow of a longicorn larva on the 25th .Fanuary, 1882, in a 
large tree standing on Mr. Anderson’s estate. 

Saprinua lautuaj Wollaston, 1869, nec Erichson, 1847 = 
bicoIoTj Fabr. Mr. Wollaston kindly sent me, in 1876, a type 
of his species from the Congo River, and this enabled me to 
decide tne above synonymy; but it is only just now published. 

Onthophilua tuhercuUaternum^ n. sp. 

Suborbioularis, supra gibbosus, nigor, subopacus, grisco-setoeus ; 
antennis, scapo exoepto, brunneis; pronoto 8-costato; elytris 
sutura, margino lateral!, costiaque 3, elcvatis, interstitiis foveo- 
latis; propygidio pygidioque rugosis; prostorno ooncavo, basi 
Idtiore, striis laterulibus integris ; mesostemo medio tuberculuto ; 
metastenio medio longitudine sulcaio. L. mill. * 

Hob, Zanzibar {Raffray). 

The thorax of this species differs much from that of the next 
in outline, as it is angulated as in alternatua. The sculpture 
of the head and the j)ygidium is much obscured by the setose 
growth upon them ; the lateral striae of the prostcrinira in this 
species and hipartitua are parallel to each other, and do not 
join anteriorly as in d-coatat%ia. The mesosternum has a 
well-defined somewhat linear tubercle in the centre, and the 
metastemum is divided into two lobes by a line or sulcus 
down the middle, and is sparingly punctured, each puncture 
bearing a seta. 

Onihophtlua hipartitua^ n. sp. 

Orbioularia, oonvexus, niger, subopacus, setosus ; fronte rugosa, 
margine elevate, medio subcarinata; pronoto paroe punctato, 
marpfine lateral! frrtiter elevato ; elytris sutora, maigino lateral!, 
oostasque 6, elevatis, interstitiis bilineatim punotatis; propy- 
^dio pygidioque rugosiB ; prostemo snboonoavo, stria laterali 
Integra ; mesostemo transverso, angulis antice linea impressis 
metastemo margine laterali elevato, enm sulco transverso impresso. 
L. 1{ mill. 

Hah. Zanzibar [Baffray), 
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This species is fashioned above like a small specimen of 
^•costatusy but the mesosternum is without foveas and the 
metastemum has a transverse semicircular furrow which divides 
about one sixth of the surface from the posterior portion, 
and the suture between the latter and the first segment of 
the abdomen is indicated by a somewhat deep sulcus. The 
margin of the prostemal lobe is narrowly testaceous. 


Idolia, nov. gen. 

Corpus perconvexum, fere orbiculare, nigro-pioeum, nitidum. Caput 
rotractura ; fronto triangulari, margine elevato ; mandibulis 
robustis. Antonnao sub frontis margiue insertcB, fossa nulla, 
scapo magno, funiculi artioulo primo longiore, 3-8 aequalibus, 
clava abrupta ovali oompressa 3- vel 4-art/ioulata. Pronotum au- 
tioe angustatum, basi latum, stria marginali integra. Hcutellum 
triangulare. Elytris striis dorsaiibus nullis. Prosternum latum, 
lobo iatissimo, marginato, basi truncato. Mesosternum antioe 
non sinuatum, a metasterno hand distinctum. Propygidium trans- 
Yorsum perpendioulare ; pygidium inforum obliquum. Pedes poste* 
riores valde distantes ; tibiis minute denticulatis. 

This genus has some of the characteristics of Sphcorico- 
soma ; it differs in having a large scape to the antenna and 
in the great breadth of the lobe of the prosternum, which is 
without fossettes and widens out to the lateral edges of the 
thorax. Viewed from beneath the head cannot be seen when 
in a state of repose, and the anterior structure then presents 
the outline of a semicircle. Examined sideways there is seen 
a deep cut in the anterior angle of the thorax between the 
thoracic stria and the edge of the prostemal lobe for the recep- 
tion of the antenna and part of the head, but this cavity cannot 
be seen from above. The antennae are drawn in with the 
head, and during repose rest with it within the thorax. The 
pygidium is beneath as in Notodoma. is semicircular at the 
apex, and somewhat transverse at the base. The peculiar 
structure of the thorax and the absence of true antennal 
fossettes, and the construction of the meso- and metastema 
without apparent sutures, seem to indicate that the genus is 
one of a low type, ana it may be placed therefore after 
jEUies. 


Idolia IcBvigaUiy n. sp. 

Orbiotilaris, oonvexa, picca, nitida, pe^bus antennisque dilutioribus ; 
Bupra IfiDvis ; fronto subtilisBime strigoso-rugosa, marg^no elevato ; 
pronoto stria marginali Integra, basi arcuato, aiitice utrinque 
obtuse angulaio ; elytris toiiuissimo margkiatis : prostemo minute 
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sirigoto-rugoso lateraliter striaio ; mcso- motasternoque lievibus. 
L. 2 mill. 

Hab. Honduras. 

Distinguished from the following by characters given below; 
it is hardly necessary to say the rugosity of the under surface 
requires a microscope to discover it. 

IdoUa punotiaternum^ n. sp. 

Orbicularis, oonvexa, brunneo-picoa, nitida, undique sparse punctu- 
lata ; pedibus antennisque brunneis, his clava tostacca ; fronto 
marginata ; pronoto stria marginali intogra, busi baud arouato, 
antice utrinque acute angulato ; elytris tenuissime marginatis ; 
prostemo minute strigoso-rugoso, metasternoque sparse puuo- 
tulatis. L. 2^ mill. 

Hab. Blumenau^ Brazil. 

This species is exceedingly like the foregoing, but may 
be at once recognized by the very distinct punctuation of 
the under surface, the punctures being placed with singular 
regularity at equal distances from each otlier. The base of the 
thorax is much less arcuate m j^unctiaternum than in hevigata^ 
and the anterior angles in Icevigata are, comparatively speak- 
ing, obtuse. 


XXIL — Critical Notea on Dr. Auguatua Gruber^ a Contribu- 

tiona to the Knowledge of the Amoebm.” By Surgeon- 
Major Wallich, M.D. 

In the ^ Annals ^ for February 1882 there appeared a transla- 
tion of a paper by Dr. Gruber bearing the above title*, in 
which the author brought forward as new, and original on his 
part, certain facts and observations relating to the organiza- 
tion and vital phenomena in Amaba^ which, as a matter of 
fact, had been discovered and published by me, also in the 
^ Annals,’ upwards of twenty yeins ago. It so happened that 
owing to long-continued serious illness I was prevented from 
controverting Dr. Gruber’s statements at the period referred 
to ; and hence the matter became almost obliterated from my 
memory. To my surprise, however, the entire subject was 
reopened by the appearance, in the ^Journal of the Boyal 
Microscopical Society ’ for April 1885, of a summarized ver«, 
sion of a further paper by Dr. Gruber, in which most of his 
previously made statements were not only reiterated but con- 

* ZeiUebr. f. wife. Zool. Hand xxxi. pp, 4r>0-470. 
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eiderably amplified on the very points which call for refu- 
tation. 

It may be within the recollection of some of the older 
readers of the ‘ Annals,’ that in 1863 and 1864 a very detailed 
series of six papers by me, on the Amoeban, Actinophryan, 
and Difflugian nhizopods, was published in this Journal; 
the first of the series, which appeared in April 1863, setting 
forth the discovery, at Hampstead, of a till then unpublished 
and publicly unknown form of Amosha^ to which I gave the 
name of A. villosa. This Amcela presented some most re- 
markable characters, and, being found in tolerable abundance, 
I was enabled to study it very minutely, and thus bring to 
light a large amount of information concerning the structural 
and functional characters of the Rhizopods in general that 
had not been previously available. 

In the summary of Dr. Gruber’s second paper (published 
in the Joum. Roy, Micr. Soc. for A])ril 1885, pp. 260-61), 
A. villosa is referred to as Anmha tnllosa^ Leidy/^ This 
may, of coiu*8e, be a mere clerical error on Dr, Gruber’s part ; 
but, if not so, it becomes all the more inexplicable, as Dr. 
Gruber, in his paper of 1882, makes such special reference to 
Professor Leidy’s magnificent work on ‘ The Freshwater 
Rhizopods of North America ’ as to indicate that he (Dr. 
Gruber) was already critically acquainted with its contents. 
As a matter of fact. Prof. Leidy distinctly and prominently 
speaks of Amosba villosa as a large and remarkable speotea 
described by Dr, Wallich and discovered by him in Engtand.^^ 

Unfortunately, Dr. Gruber’s other inaccuracies of statement 
in reference to the Ammbce do not admit of so ready expla* 
nation ; for, apart from the obligation every writer on scientific 
subjects is under of making himself acquainted with the dis- 
coveries of those who have preceded him in any special line 
of research^ prior to sending forth any views of bis own as 
new and original, it is an unquestionable fact that a full list 
of all my papers on the Amoeban Rhizopods up to date, 
toother with extracts from the papers themselves on the very 
subjects so much more recently dealt with by Dr. Gruber, 
was to be found in Prof. Leidjrs work. But, be that as it 
mw, I shall now proceed to place the facts of the case in a 
sufficiently clear light to prove beyond Question on which side 
priority of observation as well as of publication rests. This 
I will endeavour to do as briefly as I can compatibly with 
due justice to Dr. Gruber as well as to myself. But, in a 
matter of this kind, just conclusions can only be drawii from 
the actually published records of both parties. I propose 
therefore . to supply, without comment oi any sort, first, a 
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few brief extracts from Prof. Leidy’s work already referred 
to, and from a paper of Prof. Mailin Duiican, showing how 
far these two eminent authorities were acquainted with my 
writings of 1863-64 : secondly, to furnish such extracts from 
Dr. Gruber’s two papers as may suffice to indicate clearly 
those observations and statements of his that I desire to 
criticize or controvert ; thirdly, to furnish such extracts from my 
own papers in the ^ Annals,’ above referred to, as may be 
needed to prove that mv claim to priority is literally and 
fully substantiated ; and, lastly, to conclude with some general 
observations. 

. Pkof. Leidy. — “ It appears from the researches, especially 
of British authorities such as Carpenter, Williamson, Wallich, 
JJrady, Parker, and Jones, that the members of this class are 
infinitely variable, and that, indeed, no absolute distinctions 
of species and genera exist, such as appear more definitely to 
characterize the higher forms of animal life. My own inves- 
tigations rather confirm this view, and under the circum- 
stances we can only regard the more conspicuous forms as so 
many nominal species, in likeness with the species of higher 
organic forms more or less intimately related, or by inter- 
mediate forms or varieties merging into one another.” 
-^Freshwater Ithizopods of North America (Washington, 
1879), p. 6. 

I)r. Wallich regards the endosarc and ectosarc as tem- 
porarily distinct portions of the saicode, mutually convertible 
into one another. The ectosarc becomes differentiated from the 
endosarc by contact with the outsidemedium in which the animal 
lives, and from time to time reverts again to the condition of the 
more fluent endosarc within. From this view, as intimated by 
Dr. Wallich himself, tlie ectosarc is due to a temporary and 
partial coagulation of the endosarc coming into contact with 
the water in which the animal lives, and again reverts to the 
condition of the more fluent endosarc as it retreats to the mass 
of the latter within fiie body. This process reminds one of 
the cooling of a molten mass of metal at the sides of a cru-* 
cible^ and the melting away of the crust as it is-stirred from 
the sides of the molten mass within.” — Op. cit. p. 24. 

Dr. Wallich considers the so-called vacuoles or food- 
vacuoles not in the light of mere spaces, but as temporaiy 
vesicles of ectosarc, due to inversion of portions of the exterior 
ectosarc at the time of the inception of the food, or to the con- 
tact of water with portions of the endosarc.” — litd. p, 26. 

“ While there is no absolute distinction between the ecto- 
MTC and endosarc” (reference here made to A. I^oteue)^ 
the two being continuations of the same protoplasmic mass, 
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in the movements of the animal the ondosarc appears to flow 
within walls^ more or less thick, formed by the eotosarc. With 
the exhaustion of the endosarc from behind, the including 
ectosarc contracts and melts away into the advancing portion 
of the body.” — Op. ciL n. 38. 

In the taking of fooa he ” (Dr. Wallich) supposes that 
each portion when swallowed becomes enveloped with a film 
of cctosarc, which forms a vesicle enclosing the food and 
water-drop in the interior of the endosarc. As the food under- 
goes digestion, and the water, altered in condition, is imbibed 
from the vacuoles into the contiguous endosarc, the vesicles of 
ectosarc which contained the food and water undergo resolu- 
tion into endosarc.” — Op. cit pp. 43-4. 

Amcbba villosa. Amosbaj Wallich, Ann. & Mag. Nat. 
Hist. 1863, vol. xi. pi. viii. p. 287. Amesha villom^ Wallich, 
ibid. p. 366, pi. ix. p. 434, pi. x. figs. 5-9. Duncan, Pop. 
Sci. Rev. 1877, p. 217, pi. vi. figs. 38-40. 

“ Size, to of an inch (Wallich). 

“ Amceba vili^)8A, a large and remarkable species, described 
by Dr. Wallich, was discovered by him in England.” — Op. 
cit. p. 63. 

“ Dr. Wallich’s remarks concerning the movements of 
Amosba villosa apply equally to those of the form under con- 
sideration ” (meaning Pehmyxa villosa. Leidy). He 
says that ^ the rush of granules of the sarcode does 
not follow upon a previous contractile effort exercised at the 
posterior portion. As the animal progresses, occasionally 
altering its course, there are periods during which perfect 

a uiescence is maintained by the granules ; and the rush or 
uw of these seems to take place, as it were, to fill up the 
vacuum engendered by the sudden projection of a portion of 
the ectosarc.” — Ann. <fe Mag. Nat. Hist. 1863, xi. p. 369 ; op. 
eit. p. 75. 

Dr. Wallich describes a conspicuous nucleus and an 
equally conspicuous contractile vesicle as present in Amesba 
vxlloaa. having the same essential characters and holding the 
same habitual positions as in Amosba proteus. In the figures 
accompanying Dr. Wallich’s memoir the single large nucleus 
and the large contractile vesicle, or, in its place, several smaller 
ones, are the most striking features of the creature.” — Op. ciU 

p. 80. 

Prof. Martin Duncan (^* Studies among the Amosbrn ”). 
— All that has been noticed in these studies will be found 
somewhere or other, and I found it most interesting and in- 
structive to study the work of Dr. Wallich in the Ann. & 
Mag. Nat. Hist, for 1863. There the hairy Amosba is 
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admirably described and christened Amoeba villoaa^ and all 
its oddities are explained ; there the reciprocal nature of the 
endosarc and diaphatic ’’ (a name given to the ectosarc by 
Carter), the nature of the nucleus, and the method of its 
subdivision, and^ indeed, the exact morphology of the Amoehm, 
is given to perfection. . . . One thing has struck me, ana 
that is that there are two species of Amoeba only, and not a 
score. There is A. villoaa^ which is a really crowned head ; 
then there is the other, which, according to locality, time, 
season, food, and the eyes of the observer, changes its general 
shape and receives many names, and is called Amoeba princepa* 
It ought to be communis^ as it is plebeian to the regal 
vitloaa.^' — Pej), 8ci\ Itev. 1877, p. 217. 

Dr. GRUBfUt Contributions to the Knowledge of the 
Amcebw *^), — ‘‘ Auerbach, as is well known, starting from the 
assumption that a membranous boundary was a necessary 
attribute of a cell, set up a theory, quite compatible under the 
circumstances of the time, according to which the Amoebic 
also, as unicellular creatures, had a membranous envelope. 
This opinion was refuted by subsequent naturalists, and it 
was GreefF principally who gave a more correct interpretation of 
Auerbach’s observation.”— franslated version of Dr. Gruber’s 
paper, Ann. <Se Mag. Nat. Hist. Fob. 1882, p. 106. 

The melting of the fine cortical layer into the broad clear 
border does not take place with equal rapidity at all points, so 
that a part of the Amoeba often appears sharply limited, whilst 
another is already surrounded by a clear space. ... In this 
way Amoeba dxffiaena can continuously change its aspect 
completely in one or other of the modes described. Upon what 
law this power depends cannot be stated definitely; very 
probably, however, dificrent conditions of pressure come into 
play in tne matter. With a centripetal force acting uniformly 
upon the whole periphery, the more fluid parts of the proto- 
plasm are all piessed into the interior, and only tlie narrow 
membranac.eou8 boundary remains. This acquires a firmer 
consistence by contact with water ^ and therefore at the points 
where the pseudopodia issue it is pushed aside by* the latter. 
If the general pressure ceases^ the more fluid constituents 
a^ain come forth from the interior, dissolve the solidified cor^ 
tscal layer j and form the clear border. The best illustration 
of the. process is furnished by those cases in which a slow 
flowing forward of the Amoeba in one direction is taking 
pla^. On the advancing side the fluid constituents are push^ 
on in {font : here all pressure has ceasedy whilst it acts on the 
opposite siacy whercy accordingly y the cortical contours are quite 
distinctly to be seen."' — Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. Feb. 1882 
pp. 112 - 113 . ’ 
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The pushing forward of the more fluid constituents is 
effected by the action of a pressure on the opposite side j th%$ 
ia produced hf the extremeat layer at this part acquinng a 
tougher consistency by extraction of water. The latter is 
widened during the flow of the Amoeba at the posterior end by 
all sorts of processes^ lobes^ hairs^ &c., which often give the 
Amoeha a peculiar aspect, and have led to the establishment of 
distinct species. The sarcode here becomes so tough that as 
the Amoeba hastens forward it draws into threads^ if the ex- 
pression may be allowed. If the direction of movement is 
reversed, the previous posterior extremity begins to flow, and 
the most tenacious protoplasm occurs on the opposite side.^"^— 
Ibid. p. 115. 

Gruber is of opinion that the discrimination of zones of 
different kinds of protoplasm is due to a misunderstanding ; 
the Amoebic body always consists of a single mass of proto- 
plasm in which the various contents are suspended ; when the 
plastna is fluid the contents are well distributed^ hut when it is 
firmer they do not mix so easily mith it ; this is the cause of 
the appearance of a hyaline ectoplasm and a granular endo*^ 
plasm. The only diflereniiation in the body of an Amoeba 
obtains at the outermost periphery^ where the protoplasmy clearly 
from contact with water ^ is converted into an invisible cuticula^ 
like layer^ which disappears during the outpushing of the 
pseudopodia^ and can be remade .^^ — Epitome of Dr. Gruber’s 
paper in the Journ. Roy. Micr. 8oc. for April 1884 (p. 260), 
the paper itself having been published in Zeitschr. f. wiss. 
ZooL xli. 1884, |)p. 186-225. 

The diagnosis of an Amasba must be based on its average 
size, the consistency of the protoplasm, and the movements 
therein conditioned, as well as on the characters of its contents, 
such as vacuoles, granules, crystals, but chiefly on the number, 
size, and structure of the nuclei. Five of the species described 
in the present essay are multinuclear, and it is proved how 
definitely the nuclei are distinguished from one another, and 
with what certainty one can conclude from external characters 
on the structure of the nucleus, and vice versd. Thence results 
the remarkable fact that two very similar species of Amasba 
may have very differently formed nuclei, and that in forms 
which are externally very different the nuclei may be quite 
similar. In any case the number of the different forms of 
nuclei is much more important than has hitherto been sup- 
posed” — Ibid. pp. 260-1. 

The species lately described by Leidy and found by 
Gruber in Europe confirm the doctrine that the freshwater 
Bhizopods are cosmopolitan organisms. 
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My own Papers of 1863-4, — The Hampstead form ” 
{Ammha viUosa^ so named in the paper succeeding that from 
which the present extract is taken) corresponds in every 
important particular with one found by me in Lower Bengal 
in 1856, in which the villous portion of the ectosarc consti** 
tutes a means of permanent attachment to foreign bodies, such 
as Confervas or tlie like ; and the animal appears to be nor- 
mally sessile in its habits.” — Ann, dk Mag, Nat. Hist. April 
1863, p. 290 

“ When evaporation of the water ” (in my aquarium) had 
gone on to a greater extent, the entire granular mass referred 
to became segregated, as if by a process of segmentation, into 
numerous distinct nuclei^ amongst which a true nucleus was 
not recognizable as a separate or different structure. These 
multiple nuclei, varying in number from five to about a dozen, 
were contained in no separate cavity or cavities, but occupied 
the position previously occupied by the single large granular 
mass. In the specimen exhibiting this structure the animal 
aeemed inclined to assume an encysted form, motion being 
almost totally suspended.” — Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist May 
1863, p. 368, pi. ix. fig. 5. ^ 

Another fact is deducible from the appearances presented 
by the sarcode-substance of the largest of these Amwbee. 
The rush of granules does not follow upon a previous con- 
tractile effort exercised at the posterior portion. As the animal 
processes, occasionally altering its course, tliere are periods 
during which perfect quiescence is maintained by the granules; 
and the rush or flow of these seems to take place, as it were, 
to fill up the vacuum engendered by the sudden projection of 
a portion of tlio ectosarc in the shape of a pseudopodium. 
Hence it would appear that motion is dependent on the con- 
tractile power of tlie external sarcode-layer, and tliat the 
endosarc only passively participates in it. If this view is 
correct, it involves a very important consideration ; for it 
.proves that the old German doctrine of a primary contractile 
mucus ” is essentially correct, and that the circulation is not 
dependent, even in part, on the alternate expansion and 
collapse of the contractile vesicle. Further than this, it 
aflbros tlie strongest confirmation of the high degree of dif- 
ferentiation existing between the endosarc and ectosarc of the 
Amcel^ group. 

The mysterious faculty resident in the latter portion of the 

* No description of this Bengal Amofda bad been published by me ; 
hot, as stated in a footnote to the above extract, in my < North Auantic 
publi^ed in nl. iv. tigs. 13 and 14, a, I, this remarkable 
form is drawn in its occasional free and also in its sessile state. 

Ann. <6 Mag* N* Hist* Ser, 5. Vol* xvi. 16 
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Btructure, of forming extempore orifices for the inception or 
extrusion of food-particles. &c., may be witnessed in these 
specimens in a very singular manner^ and one which, as far 
as I am aware, has not hitherto attracted attention. 1 allude 
to the projection of the ectosarc from some area of the general 
surface in the form of a hemispherical mass with a broad base, 
only a very small portion of the original contour line seeming 
to give way at first, so as to admit of the passage of the endo- 
sarc and other granular contents into the newly projected part, 
but its entire floor appearing to be gradually dissolved, as it 
were, and free communication between the main body and 
the new pseudopodial cavity not being established until the 
completion of this process. Whilst it is progressing, the 
endosarc-granules seem to rush round a corner into the cavity, 
the corner gradually receding, so to speak, and ultimately 
being altogether obliterated. 

“From these facts it is obvious that the ectosarc and endo- 
sarc are not permanent portions of the l^otean structure^ but 
mutually convertible one into the other ; and that it is an essen- 
tial feature of sarcode that^ whilst the outer layer for the time 
being becomes^ ipso facto, instantaneously differentiated into 
ectosarc^ the same layer reverts to the condition of endosarc 
under the circumstances just described. In the latter part of 
the process, that is, the reversion to the condition of endosarc, 
the action is by no means so instantaneous as when the 
converse takes place. In the Actinophryans both processes 
are, comparatively speaking, slow.” — Ann, & Mag, Nat, Hist, 
May 1863, pp. 869, 870. 

“In iny experience the contractile vesicle does not make its 
appearance either in the lowest order*’ (according to my 
classification), “ viz, the Hekpnemata, or second order of Pito- 
TOPERMATA, but occurs for the first time in the third order, 
viz. the Proteina, in which I associate the Actinophryna, 
Lagenidss, and Am(EB1NA. In the third order both nucleus 
and contractile vesicle are invariably present, though naturally 
difiScult of detection in the testaceous genera. The latter 
organ, however, in so far as my experience of living repre- 
sentatives of nearly eveiy important lorm enables me to arrive 
at a correct opinion on uie subject, ought not to be regarded 
as a definite-walled contractile sac, distinct in composition 
from the rest of the protoplasmic matter, but simply as a 
specialized vacuolar cavity, formed out of a portion of ectosarc 
— Ann, dc Mag, Nat, Hist, June 1863, p. 439. 

“ In Amteba, the true ectosarc appears to be nothing more 
ihan the outer layer of sarcode (for the time being) consoli- 
dated by contact with external influences, its thickness being 
dependent on the length of time these influences continue 
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without interruption to act upon it ; whilst the consolidation 
referred to is greater at the immediate surface, and gradually 
diminishes in extent, and finally fades awa^ from thence 
inwards ... In the nearly quiescent condition of Amoeba^ 
when the outline becomes more or less spherical, the greater 
amount of consolidation of the exterior layer is shown by the 
hyaline margin becoming broader^ and the whole of the contents 
being^ consequently^ made to recede towards the centre .... 
If not convertible into each other as I have described, how is 
it that an Amoeba may be lacerated so as to form two or more 
portions, each of which immediately presents, at every portion 
of its surface, the same appearance as existed prior to laccra* 
tion, not necessarily by the folding together and union of the 
torn margins, but by the immediate development of ectosarc 
upon the torn surface ? Let the process be called instan- 
taneous cicatrization, or what else we will, the phenomenon 
remains the same.” — Ann. & Mag. Nat. IlisU Aug. 1863, 
pp. 129, 130. 

The conversion of endosarc into ectosarc, I regard as 
analogous in its character ^ if not identical^ with coagulation j 
the effect jiroduced by the mere contact of sarcode with the 
medium in which it resides, while the converse process constu 
tutes an inherent vital function of the animal protoplasm. 
Should this view be admissible, we have presented to us a 
phenomenon bearing in the most important manner on the 
general question of development, and one which, I venture to 
affirm, is far more largely engaged in the production of specific 
type, not only amongst the Tower, but also the higher orders 
OT being, than we have heretofore been disposed to allow. I 
allude to the reciprocal action of physical and vital forces.” — 
Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. Aug. 1863, pp. 147, 148. 

I am more than ever convinced that this ” (the pseudo- 
cyclosis in Amasba) is not a vital act, but a secondary ^ and 
merely a mechanical effect consequent on the inherent vital 
contractility of sarcode. It is only necessary to watch a 
specimen of Amoeba carefully, to become convinced that the 
appearance o^ a returning^ as well as an advancing ^ stream of 
granules is illusory. The stream, it will be observed, is in- 
variably in the direction of the preponderating pseudopodial 
projections. The particles simply flow along with the ad- 
vancing rush of granules. There is no return stream^ but the 
semblance of one is engendered by one layer of particles remain-^ 
ing at rest while another is flowing past them. In short, the 
efmet is similar to that vrhich would be produced were a 
transparent bladder or sac of caoutchouc, containing granular 
bodies of greater specific gravity than the viscid fltiid within 
which they are suspended, to be rolled along a plane surface. 
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In such a case it is obvious that only the granules on the up^)er 
or free aspect of the sac would be carried onwards, that, having 
an^xved at the moat advanced pointy they would he^ as it were^ 
depoaitedy and remain stationary^ as would also that portion of 
the sac on which they rested y until the rest of the mass should 
have again jloived over them^ causing them now to appear at 
the posterior extremity y when they would once more be urged on 
as before, 

^^The same explanation will, I think, be found to hold 
good in some families, as, for instance, the Foraminifera, The 
essential attributes of sarcode, extensibility and contractility, 
coupled with the polymorphism evident on every example in 
which definite form is not partially maintained by the presence 
of a shell or test, necessarily involve the power of retracting 
as well as projecting these processes, whereas the tenacity of 
the substance is not such that a pseudopodium once projected 
can be retracted towards the body in the same way that a 
rope thrown forward from a given point can be hauled in 
again, inch by inch. In the pseudopodium of Ammhay as also 
in the attenuated filaments of the Foraminifera, or the still more 
subtle filaments of Acanthometra or Euglyphay the process is 
the same, and is brought about by the reciprocal outward and 
inward floAv of the sarcode substance ; and thus the granular 
particles are merely the passive exponents of a vital force 
which exists quite independently of them. Hence, with all 
deference to such an authority as Prof. Schultze, I would still 
regard the circulation of granules in the Bhizopods as a pseu- 
DOCYCLOSI8, analogous, I grant^ in appearance but not in 
origin to the cyclosis observable in certain vegetable cells, as^ 
for example, Tradescantia'^ — Ann^ & Mag. Mat. IliaL NoVr 
1863, pp. 381, 332. 

In the Amoshan Bhizopods in general, without any excep* 
tion, whether naked or testaceous, their protoplasmic substance 
is diflPerentiated into an anterior and posterior portion.” — 
Ann. <fc Mag. Nat. Hist. Nov. 1863, p. 333. 

Now contractility is the inherent property of protoplasm, 
but not till it has become consolidated to a certain point ; ana 
this consolidation does not take place within the substance 
itself, but only at the surface If we take the example of an 
ordinary contractile substance the process is to all intents the 
same. Thus caoutchouc^ when oozing from the parent tree, is 
not contractile but a semifluid viscid mass. So is the sarcode 

* The formation within the general mass of the bodj-substanoa of 
eetoearc in the cose of vacuolar cavities, or the oontraetUa vesicle or vesi- 
cles, as will be seen in a former extract, does not conetitute an 
trinsicaUy oijgiosting process, but dependent, as in the true outer ectosam. 
layer, on the presence of, or contact mth wa^. 
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in the interior of Amceba. But as soon as the action of the 
atmosphere causes coagulation or consolidation of the tears of 
eaoutcnouc, the innate contractility becomes at once manifest. 
A precisely similar effect is produced by the contact between 
enaosarc and water. In the case of caoutchouc the consoli- 
dation once established there is no return to the previous con- 
dition. Why ? Simply because its vitality ceased with its 
extrusion from the tree. But even here the analogy is not 
altogether destroyed ; for the contractility ” (elasticity) may 
l>e materiallv diminished by heat, and the mass may again 
become an adhesive semifluid, capable of permanently assuming 
any figure. Yet, on the reduction of the temperature, consoli- 
dation again takes place, and, with it, the mass resumes its 
elasticity. So that, assuming sarcode to be endowed with 
vitality — a fact, I presume, not admitting of denial — and also 
that it is contractile, we have not only all the conditions that 
place the phenomena observed in the liglit of simple cause and 
effect, but it appears to me absolutely impossible to ac- 
count for them in any other way.’* — Ann, & Mag, Nat, 
Hist, Dec. 1863, pp. 455-6. 

General Remarks on the Foregoing Extracts, — Concerning 
Dr. Gruber’s Diagnosis in Ammba ” I have to observe, that 
in my experience the number of nuclei may vary almost to 
any moderate extent, in certain forms and under certain con- 
ditions. This fact becomes very obvious when the same 
forms are observed, in the same localities, for several succes- 
sive years. To say that, because multiple nuclei occur in 
forms which present no other— or, at all events, no other 
important — characters which distinguish them from those pos- 
sessing only single nuclei, thev are ther^re different species, 
is scarcely a legitimate conclusion. For we find it very 
commonly negatived in toto in the case of Amoeba (as already 
shown, anti)^ as well as in Arcella vulgaris and other forms. 
When this Arcella occurs in anything like abundance, and its 
testa aire neither too old nor too obscured by dirt, we may con- 
stantly see several distinct nuclei within the body-substance 
of the animal. In one example 1 observed no less than six. 
The following memorandum in one of my note-books relates 
to this sp^imen : — Oct. 21, 1864. Found a large Arcella 
vuloaris^Dxiz • with nine contractile vesicles, all peripheral 
and acting energetically, but of course not synchronously. 
Average interval between diastole and systole, as nearly as 
I could estimate, about four minutes. There were on this ' 
specimen six distinct nuclei of the ordinary siae,^^ 

Dr. Oruber^s Remarks as to Preshure being the Cause of 
the Movement of Granular Particles &c, in the Body-substance 
• See ant^ p. 220. 
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Amcebe.— In one place, as will have been seen, Dr, Gruber 
expresses himself somewhat doubtfully on this subject. He 
says T Upon what law this power depends cannot be stated 
definitely; very probably, however, different conditions of 
pressure come into play in the matter.’* In a later part of his 
remarks his doubts would seem to have already been resolved : 
for he there states unconditionally that the pushing forward 
of the more fluid constituents is effected by the action of a pres- 
sure on the opposite side,” &c. 1 confess my inability to under- 
stand in what way ‘‘ different conditions of pressure ” cun be 
developed, if such pressure be not an inherent vital attribute 
of the sarcode-body itself, manifesting itself by the produc- 
tion within its own substance of contractility and extensibility. 
These eflfects are manifest in the AmvBhm in a very high 
degree, and wc know well enough that no pressure of any 
ordinary kind could actually compress a fluid or semifluid 
substance like sarcode, even in the slightest degree. 

Hut, without any argument derivable from hydraulics or 
hydrostatics, the vital, and, in this sense exceptional, cha- 
racter of the force that causes a pseudopodium to be projected, 
and, still more notably, a pseudopodium to be retracted, ap- 

S ears to me to be conclusively demonstrated by w'hat happens 
urin^ the change from the extension of a pseudopodium in 
one direction, to its retraction in the opposite direction. As- 
suming that due precautions are observed to prevent illusory 
effects, it wdll be seen that whereas the commencement of the 
motion of the granules (which is the initiatory step in the 
projection of a pseudopodiura) is distinctly observable at the 
most advanced portion of the mass which is going to constitute 
such pseudopodium, the commencement of the retrograde 
movement of the particles is to be seen taking place at that 

i iortion of the pscudopodium which constitutes, not its apex, 
)ut its base, each consecutive tier of granules pursuing the 
same order until all are again reintroduced into the general 
mass. In short, the order pursued by the granular units in 
the projection and retraction of a pseudopodium is identical 
with that pursued by a mass of human units when streaming 
into an enclosed space through a single door, tlie human units 
in front of the mass being naturally the first to flow in, even 
when those in the rear have the civility not to exert pressure 
on them ; w hereas in flowing out, the units who constituted 
the rear would he the first to commence the retrograde move- 
ment. 

But to carry the case a point still further. Assuming, for 
argument’s sake, that pressure ” acts, aa urged by Dr.' 
Gruber, by extracting water ” from a given portion of the 
sarcode-body of Amonoa^ the explanation would in no wise 
account for the collapse as w ell as the inflation with fluid of 
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the contractile vesicle. If effective in forming ^ it could not by 
any stretch of the imagination be truly regarded as the efficient 
cause in the almost inataTitaneous renux into the mass of the 
bodj-substance of the ectosarc constituting the contractile 
vesicle. Besides, according to Dr. Gruber, the pressure ho 
refers to is exercised at the posterior aspect of the Amoeba^ 
and since the contractile vesicle almost always discharges 
itself in that region, it would be doing so in the teeth of the 
verjr force which is, at the very same time, exerting itself in 
projecting pscudopodia in the opposite direction to the con- 
tractile vesicle. 

Having for the present brought these observations to a 
close, it only remains for me to assure Dr. Gruber that I am 
extremely glad to find that so able a writer and thinker has 
been led, although by a different route, to conclusions concern- 
ing the relations between endosarc and ectosarc, and the phono- 
raenoii of pseudocyclosis, similar to those arrived at by me so 
many years previously. 


BlbLlOGKAPJllOAL NOTICE8. 

AustraUan Museum. Catalogue of the Australian Hydroid 
Zoophytes. By W. M. Balk. Sydney : 1H84. 

The publication of the * Catalogue of the Australian Hydroid 
Zoophytes,^ printed by order of the Trustees of the Australian 
Museum, has supplied a want which has long been felt of a detailed 
and critical account of the various species of Hydroids which have 
been described from the Australian seas. Many of Die older 
apecies are known only by very brief descriptions, which, however 
admirable at the time at which they were framed, have been 
rendered, more especially in the absence of illustrative figures, 
altogether indefinite, owing to the numerous allied forms which have 
since come to light. 

The present Catalogue contains, besides the description of a large 
dumber of new or lately known forms, redescriptions...or amended 
descriptions of many of these older species in those cases where their 
iden tidcatiou has been possible, while supplementary characters and 
original remarks, often with considerable detail, on many of the 
genera and species which arc described give additional value to the 
work. 

A special feature of tbo Catalogue is the large number of figures . 
which are given, and which, with but few exceptions, are from 
ori^al drawings. 

ft will thus be seen that the work is a valuable contribution to 
the literature on zoophytology, and will form an important landmark 
in the history of the Austrian zoophytes. 
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For the general student the usefulness of the Catalogtie is great! j 
ioereased by the sucoiuot account, which is given at the beginning, of 
the organization of the Hydroida, an account which, as is stated, ie 
mainly drawn from the llev. Thomas Hinoks’s ‘ History of the 
British Hydroid Zoophytes,' on the plan of which work the present 
Catalogue is largely modelled. Many interesting facts, based on the 
author's own observations, are inoorporated with this portion of 
the Catalogue, such, for example, as the occnrrenoo in species of 
Btrtulana (S, crennta) of an intro theoul ridge, a structure chiefly 
characteristic of the Aglaophenian section of the PlumularidsB ; and 
the extreme variability in the nature and position of the external 
apertures in the sarootheem of A^lao/fhmia. 

Though the introductory renime of the chief features of hydroid 
organization was by no moans intended to be exhaustive, yet it is to bo 
regretted that no mention has been made by Mr. Bale of the neuro- 
muscular or epidernio-muscular cells in the account of the structure 
of Hydra on the one hand, or of the nervous system of the Medusa- 
persons on the other. 

As regards the distribution of the species, which have hitherto 
been obtained almost entirely from the eastern part of the continent, 
two distinct areas exist, one on the north-east, the other on the 
south-east, in each of which the forms differ almost entirely from 
each other, though mixing to some extent in the intermediate 
districts. 

Thirty well-marked species occur only in the north-east region, 
though four of those are found also in districts north of Australia ; 
and eighty species are found only in the south-east region, many 
of them ranging to Africa, Europe, and America, and ooourring 
more abundantly in New Zealand, with the Hydroid fauna of which 
that of the south-east region is very closely allied. Two species 
only, Idia pristis and Plumvlaria campanula^ occur in both regions. 
No genera are peculiar to the northern region ; but Limoluria with 
two species, Halioomopsis, Eucopella^ and GerattilJa with one each, 
are found only in the southern district, together with that section 
of Plumulartn in which only one hydrotbeoa is borne on each pinna, 
of which section one of the specios, P, ohliqua^ occurs also in Eng* 
land and Tasmania. 

A list is given of the principal works in which Australian species 
have been described, together with a more detailed list of the morp 
important general works on the Hydroida which are quoted or 
alluded to in the text. 

The systematic treatment of the genera and species forme the 
greater bulk of the volume; and an idea may be formed of the 
oontribution which Mr. Bale has more directly made to the know- 
ledge of the hydroid fauna of the Australian seas, when it is noted 
that, out of about 125 well-defined species which are recorded, not 
fewor than 47 have been made known by him. 

Counting the undetermined species of Eudmdrium and 
144 speoies in all are described, of whioh about Ifl are regarded as 
doubtful. .One speoies of the genus //t/efra is recorded, for which 
the order Eleutheroblastea, following the older classification, has 
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been retained diatinct from the G 3 rmnoblastea. Seven species ro* 
j^senting six genera, Tuhularia with two species, and Tibiana^ 
JSk^dmdritm, Pennarutf CerateUa, and Behitdla with one each, 
belong to the Gymnoblastea ; while the other species, representing 
seyenteen genera, are forms of the Calyptoblastea, namely : — 


Campanularta, 
Obelta 

12 species. 

Patythea 

Idia 

2 species. 

Eucopella 

1 

TTiuiaria 

8 

LinmUa'ia . . . 

2 

Plumularia . . . 

22 

Lafoea 

1 

Antennularia . . . 

2 

Halecium 

1 

Aglaophenia . . . 

. 22 

Sertularia . . . 

. 40 

Halicomaria . . . 

. 10 

Diphaeia 

6 

Halicomopeis . . . 

. 1 

S^ularella . . . 

10 




Among the new species which hare been described in the Cata- 
logue is one of the singular genus Lineolaria (consisting now of 
two species), which was originallj founded by the Bov. Thomas 
Hincks for a most curious Australian hydroid from Port Phillip, 
and for which Prof.. AUmaii has since constituted a new family. 

In the definition of the genus Sertularia Mr. Bale insists on the 
paired condition of the hydrotheose as being an essential character 
which serves as an important distinction between this genus and 
its allies Sertulurella and Thuiarla ; and he })oint8 out that the 
genus Desmosoyphus, Allman, is not really distinct from Sertularia, 

A most remarkable variety of the Sertularia unguiculata^ Busk, 
which throws considerable light on the afiinities of the genus, is 
described, in which not only do some pinna bear as many as twenty- 
four pairs of hydrotheoa on the longest interuodes, closely adnate 
throughout the greater part of their length, while towards the end 
of the pinna the ordinary Hertulanan is found, but also on 
some of the pinna there is preseut a third series of hydrotheoa 
running for some distance along the front of the first intemodo. 

Very valuable critical remarks are made on the definition of the 
genus Thuiaria, Formerly the adnate condition of the hydrotheoa 
was a aufiioient distinction from Sertularia ; but this hat had to 
be given up with the increase of our knowledge of their forms, and 
the distinction was based by Prof. Allman on the nature of the 
jdinting of the hydrooaulus and the number of hydrotheca on the 
intemode. Mr. Bale points out that this again must bo abandoned, 
and that the real distinction is to be found in the fadt, that while 
in Sertularia the hydrotheca are arranged in pairs, in Thuiaria they 
form two series, those on opposite sides of the hydrooaulus having 
no special relation to each other. 

Oorre^ndingly valuable remarks are made on various points . 
under the genera Plumularia^ Aglao^miaf and Balicomaria j but 
it is to be regretted that the essontial oharactoristios of Plumularia' 
and Antenmdaria have not been subjected to the same critical exa- 
mination which marks many of the other genera. 

In this short notice it has been impossible to do full justice to 
Mr. Bale’s admirable work ; and the reader must be referred to the 
work itself for further information. 
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Elementary Text^Booh of Entomology, By W. F. Kibbt. 

London : Sonuensohein and Co., 1885. 

Ths title of this book is somowhat misleading, which was probably 
not the author's fault, as his object was to furnish “ a portable 
Hand-book, freely illustrated, in which a number of the most typical 
and remarkable insects of all parts of the world should bo popularly 
described and figured.” I'o this end not less than eighty-seven plates 
of woodcuts containing 650 figures, of which more than half are 
devoted to Lepidoptera, are given. Woodcuts are not well adapted 
for portraying insects ; but, on the whole, the species are fairly 
recognizable, a few, V\)s.q Batocera ruhus^ Truxalie nasuta, Calepteryx 
virgo^ and two or three others, excepted. Host of the insects figured 
are common in collections ; and this is an advantage as enabling the 
beginner to name his species, always a great desideratum. 

Mr. Kirby has given short descriptions of most of the families, 
and often of some of the species, as well as of their habits and 
economy ; considering the necessarily limited character of the work, 
this has been exceedingly well done. 

As to the relationship of the Collembola and Thysanura, we should 
prefer to follow Sir J. Lubbock, who has made them a special study, 
and regard them not as “ true insects rather than as Neuroptera. 
The Mallophaga also would be better placed with the Hemiptera, as 
Gerstiicker, Claus, and others have placed them. But may wo ask 
why he has invariably commenced the specific names with a capital ? 

It is, we think, very unfortunate that Mr. Kirby should have 
reverted to the old name of Locustidae for the Gryllidm, and that 
he should have adopted Acheta for the classical Oryllue, The for- 
mer name, a section of the genus Oryllun of Linnmus (by whom it 
was first used, and not by Fabricius), should, by the law of priority, 
revert to the mole-cricket (OryllotaJpa), It is perhaps quite as 
unfortunate that he, in following the vicious practice of the Munich 
Catalogue, which pays no attention to names previously used, pro- 
vided that they are not used for Coleoptera, should have adopted the 
generic name of the kangaroo for the harlequin beetle that forms 
his frontispiece. 

Mr. Kirby’s volume will be very useful to those who only require 
a general idea of insect-forms ; to the traveller, who cannot carry 
many books with him, it will give a clue to tho systematic position 
of almost any insect ho may acquire. 

PEOCEEDINGS OF LEAENED SOCIETIES* 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

April 29, 1885.— Prof. T. G. Bonney, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.8., 
President, in the Chair. 

The following ootnmunication was read ; — 

*<On the Structure of the Ambulacra of some Fossil Generc^ 
and Species of Begular Echinoidea.” By Prof. P. Martin Duncan, 
M.B. (Lond.), F.R.S., V.P. linn. Soo., F.G.S. 

After noticing the general knowledge which exists about the 
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structure of the ambulacra in the CidaridsB and the elaborate inves* 
tigatiouB of Loyen on the Triideohinidm, the author, brought before 
the Society the results of his own work with and without the co- 
operation of his fellow-worker in the description of the Echinoidea 
of Sind, Mr, Percy Sladen, E.Ci.S., and which referred to the Diade- 
matidiB and the Arbaoiadm of the recent faunas. Starting with the 
knowledge of tlio construction of the modem Diadematido), the 
author investigated the genera Hemipedina^ F»eudodUxdema^ Pedina^ 
Hemicidaris^ Diplopodia^ and Cypitosoma, The nect^ssity for tho 
reestablishment of t he genus Diplopodia was shown, and a new genus, 
Plesiodiademn, was founded. l*»emlodiadama, shorn of the forms 
included in these genera, remains, and differs more from Diadema 
than has been believed. The method of the growth of the groat 
plates of liemicidaris was explained, and the comparison between the 
peristomial plates of some of tho Diadcmatidm and the universal 
structure of tho ambulacral plates in Pedina was made. The author 
considered that there are six typos of ambulacra in the regular 
Echinoidea, so far as the group has been investigated, there still 
remaining much to be done. Tlieae typos are tho Cidaroid, Diudoma- 
toid, Arbacioid, Echinoid, Cyphosomoid, and Diplopodous. In con- 
clusion tho succession in timo of tho structures which characterize 
these types was considered. 


May 13, 1885.— Prof. T, G. Bonney, D Sc., LL.B.. F.K.8., 
President, in the Chair. 

Tho following communication was rood : — 

“ On the Ostracoda of the Purbeck Formation ; with Notes 
on the Wealden Species.” By I^rof. T. Kupert Jones, F.It.8., 
F.G.8. 

The author stated that in 1850 Prof. Edward Forbes had determined 
the tripartite division of the Pnrbeck bods, after working at the sec- 
tions in the south of England with Mr. Bristow, and had intimated 
that several species of tho so-called “ Cypridte ” aided him in arriving 
at this result. He did not, however, publish any account of the severed 
forms, and we know of his intended species only (1) by his having 
pointed them out to his friends Messrs. Bristow, Osmond Fisher, and W. 
Cnnnington; (2) by a^letter to Mr. Bristow in 1861 and one to 
the Author in 1854; (3) by some diagrams in the« Museum of 
Practioal Geology ; and (4) by some rough woodcuts in Sir Charles 
Lyell’s < Manual of Elementary Geology,’ 5th edit. (1855). Having 
a large collection of Purbeck and Wealdeu Entomostraoa, the author 
has endeavoured to decide which were E. Forbes’s species; and 
from a careful examination of the ooUections in the Geological 
Society’s Museum, the Museum of Practical Geology, and the 
British Museum, in which he has been greatly assisted by Mr. E. T. 
Newton, F.G.S., and Mr. C. D. Sherborn, he has arrived at the 
deffnite conclusion that there are fourteen species in £. Forbes’s 
three divisions of the Purbeck series. Five of them (OyprU pur-- 
hedeeneiSf Candona hononienm, C. anattlu, Cy there Bkikei^ and C* 
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r^iru^afa) occur only in the Lower Purbock ; and of the othow, 
fix occur in both the Middle and Upper. Of the fourteen, five 
( CypridM valdensii, very rare in the Purbeok, C. tabereukita^ O, 
Dunheri^ Cypriom Briatovii, and Darwinula Isguminella) go up 
into the Wealden from the Middle and Upper divisions only. Cy^ 
pridea punctata for the Upper, C. granulosa ( fascieulata) for the 
Middle, and Cgpris parbeckensii for the Lower Purbeck, seem to be 
always characteristic. 


MIHCELLANEOUS. 

On a new State of Retieularian Uhizopods. 

By M, D 15 Folin. 

Among the forms of lletioiilarian Hhizopoda belonging to the tribe 
Nuda, that is to say those which live without envelopes, we have 
distinguished some remarkable examples formed by a sort of mem- 
branous sheath, developing in tubes filled with sarcode. These 
tubes present numerous branches, the interlaoings of which cross 
one another upon several planes, giving to the whole the aspect of 
an irregular network. These form the genus Psmdarhys, We 
find thorn sheltered in all the cavities presented by old perforated 
shells ; and from the mode in which they fill these and the multi- 
plicity of branches of which they are composed, it might be sup- 
posed that they had themselves hollowed out their shelters. Some 
observations have shown us that this is not the case. One most 
significant circumstance has just dissipated all doubts upon this 
point, namely, the occurrence of aspecimen of Fieudarkys inhabiting 
the cells of a JknUdina and adopting their form. It was very easily 
distinguished through the semitransparent test, and in this |> 06 ition 
it presented a clear proof that the organism certainly belonged to 
the tribe Nuda. At its birth it had introduced itself into the 
asylum, and in growing it had moulded its system of ramification 
upon the inner walls. 

The same animal, varying in dimensions according to the retreats 
in which it had taken up its abode, was met with in a considerable 
number of the dredgings of the * Travailleur but the species seems 
to remain the same. One of those of the ' Talisman,’ on the other 
hand, furnished us with an example of an alteration in the mode of 
sheltering itself adopted by this organism. The branching, instead 
of penetrating into a ready-made retreat, surrounded itself with 
corpuscles, and especially with Olobigerincs, which were very abun- 
dant on the bottom on which it lived. In some cases, the envelope 
not being completed, it was easy to see how its constituents were 
united and cemented by the saiWesma. In this new condition a 
mass of sarcode was nearly always accumulated, forming, in all 
iWobability, a sort of reserve destined to become converted into 
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tabeH, grafted ii|K>n those already in existence. This new piode of 
living sheltered, differing essentially from the former, gave origin 
to a new genus, AmphlexU^ of the family Pseudarkysim. ^ 

In a recent dredging at some distance from the southern shore 
of the Bay of Biscay, upon a bottom of coarse sand, we found some 
specimens of Amphlexifty that is to say organisms like those captured 
by the * Talisman,’ but differing from them in their envelope). The 
envelope, instead of consisting of Globujerina!, is formed by an assem- 
blage of sand-grains, of small shells of mollusca or their debris, and 
a little mud. They also differ in having the sarcode which enve- 
lopes the branched system much more condensed than in the specimens 
from our shores. 

The most interesting discovery that wo have made is that of a 
third state of the Pseudarkysite. It is in the form of little pebbles, 
and with the same hardness, that this organism presents itself. The 
resemblance is so perfect that one is easily deceived. The organism 
impregnates itself with a paste which it forms with foreign cor- 
puscles and saroodesma, and thus forms a sort of cake, which it 

ices,” so to speak, by covering it with a composition of secretion 
and sarcode, exa(*>tly analogous to that which forms the tests of the 
poroellaneouB Foraminifera. The covering is just us smooth, polished, 
brilliant, and hard as the latter ; but, instep of being white, it is 
coloured in several shades. The sarcode which envelopes the 
branched system is strongly condensed. If we break one of these 
little false-pebbles the fracture is of the kind known as greasy. 
This new state therefore gives occasion to the ostahlishraeut of the 
genus Lithozoa^ and we believe that it may be divided into several 
species. — Oompies liendus^ July 27, 188«5, p. 327. 


Description of a new Crustacean allied to Homarus and Nephrops. 

By Hidney I. BniTfl. 

Any additions to the' small number of known types of existing 
Homaridm are of special interest on account of the relations of the 
group to the Astacida) and to several fossil forms ; and for this reason 
it seems desirable to give a special notice of the following species 
seoently taken in the Caribbean Bea by the Fish-Commission steamer 
* Albatross.’ 


Eunbphkofb, gen. nov. 

The species for which this generic name is proposed agrees with 
Bamarus and differs from Nephrops and Nephropsis in the number 
and arrangement of the branchite, and in the evenly swollen branchial 
regions; it agrees with Nephvps end Bomarus and ^ers from 
Bsphropsis in possessing antennal scales and well-developed eyes : 
it agrees with NephropsU and differs from Homartu and Nephrop^ 
in having very large antennal spines, and in being without any 
spine OIL the socond segment of the peduncle of tho antennas ; and 
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it agree# with N&phrops and differs from Homarus and Nephropsii 

in having slender and carinatod chelse. 

/ 

Eunejihrops Bairdii^ sp. nov. 

Female , — The carapax is nearly as broad as high, and the bran- 
chial regions and the dorstim, except in front, are evenly convex 
and rounded. The cervical suture is conspicuious and very deep, 
extends round beneath the narrow lateral lobe of the gastric region, 
and joins the middle of a conspicuous regularly semicircular suture, 
limiting the hepatic region below nud behind. The inferior edge 
of the rostrum is sharp and slightly roughened, but not distinctly 
dentate. From the sides of the rostrum two low rounded carin» 
extend back a little way upon tho gastric region, anci are armed 
each with two spines somewhat smaller than the lateral spines of 
tho rostrum, while much further back, upon the posterior margin of 
the cei*vicul suture, there is a pair of similar subdorsal spines muoh 
nearer together. The anterior margin projects on either side in a great 
vertically compressed dentiform spine, reaching in an acute point as 
far forward as tho eyes, and rocalling similar spines in some of the 
Crangonidao. Just behind the base of tho antennal spine there is a 
small spine on the hepatic region, and hetv/een this nud tho poste- 
rior subdorsal spine of the gastric region, and behind tho orbit, 
there is a similar spine, llie carapax is everywhere roughened with 
minute tubercles, between which the surface is beset wdth very short 
hairs. 

Tho eyes, though not quite so large, are nearly like those of 
Eephrops norvegictis, being vertically compressed, roniform, and 
black. 

The antennul® are like those of Nephrops norvegicus. The 
general form and proportions of the bodies of the segments of the 
2>edunole of the antenna) are almost exactly as in Nephrops norve^ 
gicus^ but the second segment is evenly convex externally and with- 
out any trace of a tooth or spine at the base of the very small 
antenn^ scale, which is very little more than half as long as tho 
fourth segment, about half as wide as long, ohlong>ovate, with a 
minute tooth at the tip, and with tho inner edge ciliated. The 
flagellum is considerably longer than the body of the animal, and 
very nearly as in Nephrops norvegiem. 

The oral appendages agree very closely in every detail with those 
of Nephrops norvegicus^ except that there is a woU-dovelopod podo- 
branchia, fully as large as in Homarus americanus, at the base of 
the flrst gnathopod. 

In the single specimen seen the right cheliped is in prooess of 
reproduction and very rudimentary. Tho left cheliped agrees in 
general form very dosoly with the more slender of the cheUpeds of 
Nephrops mrvegicua ; the inferior and superior edges of the merus, 
though roughened with somewhat spiniform granules, bear only one 
real spine each, and that at the distal end ; the spines of the carpus 
are slightly fewer, but arranged nearly as in Nephrops nor\tsgitM\ 
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the chela itself is very slightly broader than in Nephropa norvtgim^^ 
the spines of the carinee are a little less prominent, though the 
carinae are spinuloso or minutely tuberculose nearly to the tips of 
the digits, and the spaces between the oarinro are thickly tubercu- 
lose, and not pubescent. The remaining persoopods are very nearly 
as in Nephropa norvegicua, 

'J^ho pleon is in general very much like that of NepJirops norve- 
fficua, but the whole dorsum is pubescent, and the second, third, and 
fourth somites have only an inconspicuous, transverse, dorsally 
interrupted, and densely pubescent sulcus in place of the much 
broader and censpicuous sulci upon all the somites of Nephrops nor^ 
vegicua. The depressions on tlic bases of the pleura are deeper than 
in Nephropa norvegicua, and the inferior angles are more obtuse, and 
not distinctly hooked, as in that species. The second to the fifth 
pleopods are smaller and their lamell® much narrower than in the 
Homarua americanua or the nialo of Nephropa 7iorvegicu8» 

fl have had no femalo Nephropa for comparison.] 


Meamrementa in miUimetreH, 


I^ength from tip of rostrum to tip of telson .... 142*0 

Length of carapax, including rostrum 00*5 

Len^h of rostrum 24*3 

Length of rostrum in front of spines 13*0 

Breadth between tips of antennal spines 21*5 

Greatest breadth, at branchial regions 25*0 

Height of carapax ’ 20*0 

J^ength of eye-stalk and eye 6*0 

Greatest diameter of eye 7'0 

Length of antoimal scale 4*1 

Breadth of antennal scale 2*0 

Length of left cheliped 112*0 

Length of merus 32*0 

Len^h of carpus 22*0 

Breadth of chela 12*5 

Length of dactylus 24*0 

Length of second peneopod 09*0 

Length of moms 23*0 

Jjength of carpus 10*5 

Length of chela J.8*6 

Breadth of chela 3*0 

Length of dactylus 0*0 

Len^h of third peradopod 05*0 

Len^h of merus 19*5 

Length of carpus 9*0 

. length of chela 20*5 

Breadth of chela 2*8 

Length of dactylus 6*0 

Length of fourUi permopod 07*0 

Length of propodus 15*6 

Length of Wtylus 8*7 

Len^h of fifth peraeopod 58*0 

Length of propodus 15*0 
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Length of dactylus . 70 

Length of sixth somite of pleon 130 

Len^h of telson 160 

Bree^th of tolson 130 

Length of inner lamella of uropod 140 

Breath of inner lamella of uropod 13*3 

Length of outer lamella of uropod lOO 

Breimth of outer lamella of uropod 14*0 


Station 2143, March 23, 1884 ; Gulf of Darien ; north latitude 
9® 30' 45", west longitude 76® 25' 30''; 156 fathoms, green mud. 
One female (6039). — Proc, United States JS'at. Mas, 1885, p. 167. 

Now Haven, Conn., April 29, 1885. 


On a Crocodile^shuU from the Tertiary Deposits of Etjyenhurg in 
Longer AvLsiria. By Franz Toula and Johann A. Kail. 

The skull described by the authors was obtained from a sandy 
deposit containing granite-blocks and rolled pebbles on the western 
slope of the Colvarienberg near Eggenburg. lioinains of Halithe- 
rium were obtained from the same locality. The crooodile-skull was 
in fragments, which, however, have been fitted together, and show 
it to have been at least 73 centim. (about 30 inches) in length from 
the imi)erfect muzzle to the hinder margin of the parietals, while 
the greatest width is 35*5 oentim. The bones of the roof of tho 
skull are pretty well preserved ; those of the under surface only in 
the fore part . 

From a oompariBon of the specimen with various recent and fossil 
forms the authors conclude that it represents a new form inter- 
mediate between Gavialis and Orocodilus, As regards the total 
number of teeth (twenty) it would agree mth tho genus Tomistoma^ 
8. Mull. (3Bsif%«ir7iosuc/4Us, Huxl.), butitdiifors from this in having 
five teeth in the intenoaxillaries (arranged as in GQvialU\ and in 
having the sixth upper tooth the largest, instead of the fifth as in 
TemUttma. Tho teeth of the lower jaw fit into pits between those 
of the upper jaw, the extremity of the snout is not enlaiged, and 
the suture of the intermaxillaries extends only to the third tooth of 
tho supramaxiUaries— characters indicating relationship with Temi- 
while the raised orbital margins remind one of Oavialii. 
Meeiitope has onlv seventeen teeth, and is further distinguished by 
the enlazgement of the snout at the end and in the region of the fifth 
upper tooth while Gavialii has fiom twenty-seven to twenty-eight 
teeth directed outwards, and differs in other characters. The authors 
conclude that their specimen is to be regarded as a form intor^ 
mediate between Gavialis and Orocodilua-^moBi nearly rehUed to the 
genus TtmUitotna^ which is now living in the rivers of Borneo and 
North Australia — which they propose to name Orooodiltm ({Toeto- 
hsuehnSf n. gen.?) eggenburyengif^^Anzeiyer d, X*. Aktid, a, Wisi^ 
in Wim, Mjay 7, 1886, p, 107. 
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XXIII. — Descriptions of two new Species of Araneidea, 
By the Eev. O. V. CAMUitiDGB, M.A. &c. 

[Plate IX. A. figs. 1 & 2.] 

Family Bictynids. 

Genus Dictyna, Sund. 

Dictyna cognata, sp. nov. (PI. IX. A. fig. 1, a, 6, c, d.) 

Adult male, length line. 

In general appearance and size this spider nearly re- 
sembles Dictyna arundinaceOy Linn.^ to which it is closely 
allied. It may, however, be easily distinguished by the spur 
on the radial joint of the palpus. This spur is longer than 
in />. arundinacea, its length being nearly equal to the 
breadtli of tlie base of the radial joint ; it is also stouter, bent, 
placed close to the base of that joint, and bifid at its extremity. 
The radial is a little longer than the cubital joint, and its 
spur is shorter than that of D. uncinata^ Thor., from which it 
also differs' in the abdominal pattern. This pattern nearly 
resembles that of D. arundinacea. 

Thel spider from which the above notes have been made 
was received from Holland, where it was found by Major- 
General A. W. M. van Hasselt, who kindly submitted it to 
my inspection, and has permitted me to describe it. 

Family Tharidiito. 

Genus Lithyphaktes. 

Lithyphantea morsitana^ sp. nov. 

(rl« IX. A. fig. 2, a, c.) 

Adult female, length 2f lines. 

Caphahiharaso short, broad behind, constricted laterally at 
Ann. ib Mag. N. Hist. Ser. 5. Vol. xvi. 7 
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the caput; its colour is yellow-brown with a broad lateral 
margin and the uj)pev part of the caput of a deep brown. 
The latter forms a longitudinal wedge-shaped band including 
the eyes and continued backwards to the thoracic junction.- 

The eyes are pearly white, the four centrals form nearly a 
square; those of each lateral pair arc contiguous to each 
otlier, and seated slightly obliquely on a small tubercle. The 
lieight of the clypeus exceeds slightly half that of the facial 
space. 

The legs are slender, not very long, and furnished with 
hairs and slender bristles. They are of a dark yellow-brown 
hue ; the femora have a single pale yellow-brown annulus 
near their anterior extremity, and tlio tibia) two pale annuli ; 
tlie metatarsi and tarsi are paler than the other joints. The 
relative length of the legs is 1, 2, 4, 55. 

Palpi short, slender, and of a dark yellow-brown colour, 
furnished with hairs and a few bristles. 

Fakes not very long, rather weak, similar in colour to the 
cephalothorax. 

MaxiUat^ labium^ and sternum normal, and of a deep brown 
colour. 

The ahdonmi is very large and globular, and pro jects consider- 
ably over the base of the cephalothorax. Its surface is glossy, 
of a black colour, sparingly furnished with hairs, and wdth a 
rather sharply dentated, longitudinal, median band on the upper 
side, continued in the form of a narrow simple band backwards 
to the spinners. This band is of a dull pale hue, tolerably 
distinctly edged with white ; some two or three more or less 
distinct oblique stripes of a similar nature occupy the sides : 
and on the undersiae, between the spinners and the genital 
aperture, is a white sj)ot or marking. 

An example of this spider, alive, was kindly given to me 
by the Kev, G. Aldridge, vicar of Morden, Dorset. It had 
come to him by post in a small match-box from a friend in 
Swaziland, Africa, where it is (probably not without reason) 
considered venomous. 1 endeavoured to keep it alive, but it 
refused to cat, and soon died. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE IX. A. figs. 1, 2. 

Fig, 1. Didyna cognata, sp. n. a, abdomen, iipperside, ^ genital 
aperture, $ ; c, palpus, cf ; d, portion of palpus, <5, in another 
position. 

Fig, 2. L\thyphante% morsitanSf sp. n. a, full figure, $ ; 6, outline ditto, 
in profile \ c, natural length of spider. 
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XXIV.— On the Relationship of Ulodendron, Lindley and 
toLepidodcndron, Sternberg \ BotIirodendron,Z/«W?e^ 
and Hutton ; Sigillaria, Brongniart ; and Rhytidodendron, 
Bouhy, By Robert Eidston, F.G.S. 

[Plates UL-Vn.] 

[Concluded from page 179.] 

It ia necessary before leaving this portion of our subject 
to make a few remarks on the Ulodendroid scars. It has 
been stated by some autliors that the large concave Ulo- 
dendroid scars bore traces of leaf-scales ; by others that these 
were never present. It ia, however, now unquestionable that 
at one period of their development the whole area wliich now 
forms the Ulodendroid scar was covered with leaf-scales. 
This is clearly shown in PI. IV. fig. 2 (specimen No. 3), and 
in another and slightly older example (specimen No. 7). It 
has also been stated, by those who believe that the surface of 
the Ulodendroid scars originally bore leaf-scales, that these 
were aiTangcd in a system peculiar to the area of the scar. 
At all events in the two examples just mentioned the leaf- 
scars on the surface of the Ulodendroid scars arc continuations 
of the ordinary leaf-spirals of the stem. Tlie presence, then, 
of the leaf-scars on the Ulodendroid scar conclusively proves 
that the appendicular organ, whatever its nature may have 
been, cannot have been attached to the whole surface of the 
scar, but only to its umbilicus. Further conclusive proof of 
this is afforded by the Blackbraes specimen (No. 6) of Lepi^ 
dodendron Veltheimianum, (PI. VI. fig. 11.) 

The formation of the Ulodendroid scar may be thus briefly 
described. In its earliest condition that has come under my 
notice the area that supports the appendicular organ is slightly 
elevated (PI. IV. fig. 2). The specimen (No. 7) which shows 
the succeeding stage of development exhibits a clearly defined 
semilunar outline, limiting the upper part of the scar, but no 
boundary-line tow’ards its lower part is yet visible. At this 
stage of progression the leaf-scars are clearly seen on the 
suiface of the Ulodendroid scar, from the umbilicus down- 
wards. 

Fig. 9, PI. V. (Sigillaria Taylori)^ shows the attached 
appendicular organs in a young state of growth. They are 
directed upwards, and consequently the pressure exerted on 
the bark by their leaves or bracts will be much greater on the 
upper part of the Ulodendroid scar from the acute angle the 
attached organ forms with the stem ; and, in fact, it is on the 

17* 
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upper part of the Ulodendroid scar that the leaf-scars are first 
effaced. Tlie continued pressure of the appendicular organ 
against the cortex, augmented by the increase in girth of the 
stem, causes the bark to swell up around its base, and thus 
the characteristic Ulodendroid depressions are formed. On 
the upper part of the Ulodendroid scar the leaves of the 
attached organ first obliterate all traces of the leaf-scars, and 
finally impress their own strap-shaped outline as radiating 
lines from the umbilicus. On the lower part of the scar cir- 
cun)8tance8 modify the case. The space here between the 
attached organ and the bark is much greater than in the imper 
portion of the scar ; hence, though the attached organ effaces 
the leaf-scars on the stem by its leaves or bracts pressing on 
its surface, they have not sufficient power to impress their out- 
line on the Ulodendroid scar ; thus the little ‘‘dots,” which 
mark the channels through which the foliar bundles have 
passed are left to indicate the position of the stem-leaves. As 
Schimper has pointed out, there cannot remain much doubt 
that the appennicular organs result from a series of unequal 
dichotomies, which were alteniately fertile and barren, the 
fertile probably forming deciduous cones, the barren carrying 
on the axis of the plant. 

Of actual cases where the appendicular organ has been 
found in situ I only know of five: — first, that mentioned by 
l)r. Hooker* ; the second the notice given by Dr. Dawson, who 
mentions having seen on one occasion the cones attached to 
the stem t; the third the specimen figured by Mr. D’Arq^ 
Thompson } ; the fourth and fifth those shown in figures 9 and 
llofth is communication. That the appendicular organs were 
aerial roots, as supposed by Mr. CarrutherB§, has been pointed 
out by Dr. Williamson || and fully corroborated by the speci- 
mens described in this paper. 

• Mem. of the Geol. Survey of Great Britain, voL ii. part 2, p. 427. 

t Acadian Geol. 2Qd ed. p. 450 (1868). 

t Trans. Edinb. Geol. Soc. vol. iii. pi. (B). 

5 Note. — The specimen on which Mr. Carruthers founded his belief 
that the attached organs were aeiial rootlets and directed downwards, 
and which he figures on pi. xliii. fig. 5 of the Monthly Micr. Joum. for 
March 1870, is in the collection of the British Museum (Natural Histo^). 
This specimen does not belong to Ulodmdron^ L. & H., but is a Halonum 
branch of Le^daphloioa, On the opposite side of tho specimen to that 
figured there IS a third row of tubercles ; hence it cannot be a l/lodm* 
drvn. L. & H. Again, tho leaf-scars in Lepidoj)hlom are directed down- 
waros, and the view of those he gives in fig. 6 of the same plate proves 
most coucluMvely that he has been dealing with LepidophU^^ and not 
Vlodendrm* His fig. 6, then, is inverted ; so if his specimen werepla^ 
in its true position, the tubercles would be directed upwards, whicn con- 
forms with the ordinary Halonian branches of LepidophloioB, ^ 

II PhiL Tr^. vol. cfxxii. p. 209 (1872). 
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That the appendicular organs were caducous cones seonis 
most probable ; but I have not seen evidence sufficiently clear 
to decide positively whether they were sessile or stalked. .From 
the evidence before us, however, and taking into account the 
morphological significance of tne attached organ, I have a 
strong bias in favour of the opinion that the appendicular 
organs were sessile cones. The view advocated by Stur that 
they were bulbils does not appear to me to be at all probable, 
and against it Schimper has stated sufficient objections*. 

Before meeting with the specimens which form the subjects 
of figures 2 and 9, it had often been a mystery to me why we 
never found Ulodendroid scars on small stems, especially as 
Halonian branches of Le^idophlotoa acoticm^ Kidston, about 
half an inch in diameter, are frequent. This difficulty is 
quite cleared up by an examination of the specimens nos. 
and 18, of which the portion drawn in PI. IV. fig. 2, is 
from a stem 4 4 inches broad (specimen No. 3), and that in 
PI. V. fig. 9 (specimen No. 18) from anotlier over 3 inches 
wide. It appears, then, that in the so-called Ulodendra it was 
only the older stems that bore lateral cones. 

It has already been pointed out that plants belonging to the 
genus Rhytidodendronj Boulay, also possessed two opposite 
rows of Ulodendroid scars f* It is true that Ulodendroid 
specimens comparatively seldom show the leaf-scars well 
preserved, and that on some of the described. species of Uh’- 
dendrofi they have not been observed ; still tliat does not alter 
the fact that when well-preserved examples are examined 
they show leaf-scars which conform to one or other of the 
three genera Lepidodendron^ Styillariay or lihyiidodendron^ 
as already mentioned. But if the fonn of the leaf-scar is 
of generic value in Lepidodendron^ Sigillaria^ and lihyiido^ 
dendron^ on what grounds can we ignore the value of the same 
character in Ulodendron ? If, then, those plants with Ulo- 
dendroid scars are to be excluded from Lepidodendron ^ 
iarta, and Rhytidodendron^ it will be necessary to form tlirce 
new genera for these plants — one for the Lepidodciylroid Ulo- 
dendray another for the Sigillarian Ulodendra, and a third for 
the Rhytidodendroid Ulodendra. This view, however, I am 
not prepared to adopt, as 1 think the plants find a . suitable 
and natural place in the genera Lepidodendrotiy Sigillaria, 
and lihytidoaendron respectively. 

Branching of Ulodendroid Stems, 

The Sigillarian as well as the Lepidodendroid species of 
* See ante, p. 135. f See ante, p. 138. 
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the so-called genus Ulodendron dichotomized in a similar 
manner to that which occurs in Sigillaria and Lepidodeudron, 
In the former genus the dichotomizing of the stem appears to 
have been much more feebly developed than in Lepidoaendron^ 
and, in fact, there is strong evidence to show that some StgiU 
lariw did not dichotomize at all * •• ; but in regard to other 
Sigillarim it is equally clear that they possesstul a dichoto- 
mized ramification f. Of Sigillaria Taylorij Carr, sp., several 
dichotomizing examples have been found and described 
The termination of these Ulodendroid steins has, however, 
only been twice observed — first by Hugh Milh‘r§, who 
described it as having an abrupt cactus-like termination,” 
and the other case is that figured in PI. VI. fig. 10 (specimen 
No. 17). This example is referable to Sigillaria Taylori^ to 
which species Hugh Miller’s fossil most probably belonged. 
I am not aware that any termination of a Ulodendroid branch 
of Lepidodendron Veltheimianmn lias ever been discovered. 
That they dichotomized in the ordinary manner has been 
pointed out by Tate \\, Mr. Carruthers also gives a woodcut 
of a specimen in a similar condition 11. I agree with Stur in 
believing that Lejndodendron Veltheimianuniy in addition to 
bearing lateral cones (according to Stur lateral bulbils), also 
bore terminal cones. Mr. C. W. Peach has shown me a large 
slab, w hich I believe to be referable to Lepidodendron Vut^ 
heimianumj on which are exhibited twenty-two cones attached 
to small terminal twigs 

Although our knowledge of the so-called Ulodendra has 
been considerably augmented within the last few years, and 
to such an extent that it appears to me impossible to regard 
Ulodendron^ Lindlcy and Ilutton, as forming a true genus, 
still there remain many points in regard to the structure of 
these plants of which we at present possess only very imper- 
fect information^ and it is only by patient continued observa- 
tion and collecting that we may ever hope to clear up those 
points which are still involved in obscurity. I for one feel 
very hopeful that many difficulties, not only in regard to the 
Ulodendroid Lycopods, but in many other branches of fossil 
botany, will yet dc satisfactorily cleared up, only we must 

• Goldenberg, ^ Flora Saraepontana fossilis/ Heft i. p. 25, pi. B. %. 13 
{Sig. reniformia), 

t Stur, Culm Flora, p. 206 (402), pi. xxv. (xlii.) {Sigillaria JEugmH). 

X Thompson, 1. o. p. 640 ; II. Miller, ‘ Testimony of tlie Bucks/ p. 4^. 

$ X. c. p. 464. 

t| Tate, in Johnston’s Nat. Hist, of the Eastern Borders, p. 302 (1853). 

% Monthly Micr. Joum. vol. iii. p. 148 (1870). 

•• Collect^ at Grange Quarry, tiumtisland, Fife, in Aug. 1876 (Oald- 
ferous-Sandstone series). 
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wait till specimens are discovered which may fill in the 
missing links, and not in the meantime supply what is at 
present desiderated from the fertile regions of imagination 
and desire. 

IV. SrNONYMr AND Notes on the three Speoh^s 
SPECIALLY considered IN THIS COMMUNICATION. 


Lycopodiaceas. 


Lepidodendron, Sternberg, 1820. 

[Versuch einos geognoatisch-botankchen Diirafcellung dor Floia der Vor- 
welt, I, faac. i. p. tiO, faac, iv. p. x.] 

'Lepidodendron Veltheitnia7tnm^ Sternberg. 

(PI. 111. fig. 1, PI. IV. figs. 2, 3, 4, PI. Vr. fig. 11.) 

Lemdodendrm Rronn, Index Pal loont. p. 6.‘U ; Hawann, 

Fobs. Plunte of Lower Carb. iind Millstone Clrit, p. 8 ; lOtheridge, 
Catalogue of Auatralian Fossils, p. 81 : Clrand’lbiry, Florid carbon, du 
IMp. do la Loire, p, 138 ; Heer, Urwelt d, Schweiz, p. 7, lig. 2 ; id. 
Fobs. Flora 4. Ibireti limel, p. 38, nl. viii. hga. 1, 2 3, 4, 5 n, 0, 

7, pi. ix. figs. 8, 4 (P fig. 2 a ) ; id. Steink.-Flbra d. arktischen Zone, 
p. 4, pi. iv. nnd pi. v. fig. 3 ; id. Flora fosa. Ilelv. Lief. i. p. 87, pi, 
xviii. fig. 6 (P) ; Kidston, in Cadell, Trans. Ed. Geol. Sue. vol. iv. 
p. 38(5 ; Kdnig, leones fossilium soctiles, pi. xviii. fig. 238 ; Leaque- 
reux. Cool Flora of Poiinaylv. p. 374, pi. Ixii. figa. O-d; id, Geol. Surv. 
of llliu. vol. ii. p. 45(5 ; liemiult, Oours d. botan. toss. p. 9, pi. v. 
figa, 1-2 (1882); Schinipor, Traitd d. paldont. vdgt5t. vol. ii. p. 29; 
Scbmal hausen, Melanges l*hyfl. et Chim. vol. x. p. 746, pi. i. 
figs. 4-7; Steniberg, Vers. i. fasc. 4, p. xii, pi. lii. fig. 3 ; Sterzol, 
Bericht d. nuiurwia. Gesellaeh. zu Chemnitz, vol. ix. p. 215 (1884) ; 
Stur, Culm Flora, lloft i. p. 79, Heft ii. p. 876, pi. xviii. figs. 2-8, 
pi. XIX. figs. 6, 3 (8 P), 0, 10, pi. XX. figs. 1-0, pi. xxi., pi. x.\ii. fig. 3 
(excl. figa. 1, 2); Unger, Genera et Species, p. 250; Zoiller, Vegdt. 
foss. du terr. houil. p. 110, pi. clxxii. figs. 3, 4. 

Saffenariu Vellheimiana, Dawson, Quart, tloiirn. Geol. S ic. vol. xviii. 
p. 299 j Kbra^, V<5gdt. foaa. d. terr. d. transition, p. 19, pi. v. (in 
part), pis. VI., vii., and viii.; Eichwald, Leihma Kossica, vol. i. 
p, 119, id. vii. figs. 2-0 ; I^ttiugshausen, Foss. Flora d. Mahr-schles. 
DachsenieferH, p. 100; Feistmantel, Zeitschr. d. deuteh. geol. 
Gesellsch. vol. xxv. p. 628, pi. xvii. figs. 31, 82 ; Geinitz, Flora llain.- 
Ebersd^. 61, pla. iv., v.,.vi. figs. 1-B ; Giebel, Deutschl. Fotrefoeten, 
p. 80; Grdppert, Foss. Flora d. Uebergangsgebirges, p. 180, pis. xvii.- 
XX., xxiii. figs. 1-8; xxiv., and xliii. fig. 1 ; id. Neues Jahrb. p. 084 
(1847) ; id. rlora d. Silur., Devon., u. unter. Kohl. p. 620, pis. xJ. 
fip. d-4, xli. 2, 4, xlii. fig. I, and xliii. ; id. Zeitschr. d. a. geol. 
umllsoh. Yul. lii. p. 195; Romer; Paheont^aphica, vol. iii. p. 40, 
pi. vii. fig. 14 (1864) ; id. ibid. vol. v. p. 40, pi. viii. figs. 1-2 (figs. 4 & 
oP) (1866) ; id. ibia. vol. ix. p. 10, pi. iii. fig. 0 (18(52) ; id. Geol. v. 
Obemhlesien, p. 65; Schimper, Vdgdt. foss. du terr. de irons, d. 
Vosges, p. 830, pis. xx., xxi., xxii., and xxvi. fig. 0; Sternberg, Vers, 
ii. p. 1^, pi. Ixviii. fig. 14. 
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Stigmaria(?) VeUheimiana^ Bronpruiart, Prodrome, p. 88; Unger, 
Syn. ^ant. foes. p. 117. 

Lepidmendron acuminatum^ Stur, Culm Flora, Hoffc ii. p. 397, 
pi. xxxix. fig. 4; Ung<>r, Genera et Hpecies, p. 261. 

Sagenaria acuminata^ Foistniantel, Zeitschr. d. d. geol. GewUsch. 
vol. XXV. p. 533 ; Goppert, Flora d. Silur., Devon., u. unt. Kohlenf., 
p. 524: ia. Zeitschr. a. d. geol. Gesellsch. vol. iii. p. 106; id. Foss, 
rlorad. Uebergangsgebirges, p. 185, pis. xxiii. fig. 4, xliii. figs. 8-10 ; 
id, Neuos Jahrb. p. 684 (1847) ; Ludwig, Palaiontographioa, vol. xvii, 
p, 128, pi. xxvi. fig. 2 ; Homer, Geol. v. Oberschlesien, p. 55 ; Schim- 
per, V<^g4t. du terr. trails, d. Vosges, p. 338, pi. xxvi. figs. 1-5. 

LepidoduT^ron geniculatunif Schimper, Trait4 a. pal^oiit. v<5g^t. vol. ii. 
p. 33. 

Sagefmria genwulata^ Giobel, Deutecbl. Petmfarten, p. 80; Gopp^, 
Foss. Flora d. Uebergangsgebirges, p. 186; Homer, Palroontograpliica, 
vol iii. p. 46, pi. vii. fig. 18 (1854). 

Lepidadendron patent y Schimper, Traits d. pal^ont. v^pr^t. vol. ii. p. 86. 

Selaginifet patensy Brmgniart, Prodrome, p. 84; id. ifist.d. V(5g4t. foss. 
vol. ii. pi xxvi. ; Bronn, Index pala^ont. p. 1132; Unger, Syn. 
plant, foss. p. 141 ; id. Genera et Species, p. 2/2. 

Lepidodendron gUncamtniy Scibimper, Trait6 d. palt^out. vt^g^t. vol. ii. 
p. .84; Scbmalhausen, M(5ra. Acad. Iinp^r. d. Sc. d. St. P^tersbourg, 
7 * n^T. vol. xxxi. p. 11, pi. ii. figs. 1 and 5-15, pi. iii. figs. 1-14 (1883) 
(excl. other figs, and svu. L. Volkmannianum). 

Sagenaria glincanuy Eicnwald, Letbsea Hossica, vol. i. p. 127, pi. v. 
figs. 21 & 22, pi. V. a, tigs. 1-6 (? figs. 7-10). 

Sagenaria conjluens, Eichwald, Letbeea Hossica vol. i. p. 121, pi. vii. 
fig. 1 (excl syns.). 

Lepidodendron gt^acile, Hcimer, Palceontograpbica, vol. xiii. p. 213, 
pi. XXXV. fig. 7. 

I^epidodendrmi Jaicheiy Homer, Palasontograpbica, vol. xiii. p. 213, 
pi. xxxv. fig. 6 ; Schimper, Traits d. pak^ont. v(ig6t. vol. ii. p.^. 

Sagenaria polyphyllay Ueinitz, Flora Ilainichen-Ebersd. p. 63, 
pi. vii. 

Sagenaria aculeatay Feistraantel, Zeitschr, d. d. gt)ol. Gesellsch. vol. xxv. 
p. 681, pi. xvii. %. 33 ; Goppert, Flora d. Silur., Devon., u. unt. 
Kohl. p. 519, pis. xxxix.,xl., xli. 

Lepidodendron Stemhergiiy Hear, Foss. Flora Spitzbergens, p. 11, 
pis. iii. figs. 1-20, iv. figs. 3 & 4 (excl. refs.). 

Lepidodendron eelagtnoiaetf Heer, Foss. Flora Spitzbei^ns, p. 14, 
pi. iii. fig. 21. 

Sagenaria caudata, Geinitz, Flora Hainicben-Ebersd. p. 53, pi. iv. 
fig. 4 ; Homer, PalsBontogr^bicii, vol. ix. p. 9, pi. iii. fig. 6. 

Sagenaria ellintica, Goppert, Foss. Flora d. Uebergangsgebirges, p. 184, 
pi. xliii. ng. 7 ; Ludwig, ralmontographica, vol. xvii. p. 122, 
pi. xxvi. fig. 1, Oyb, Cy d, 

Lycopoditea dilatatuSf Geinitz, Flora lioinichen-Ebersdo. p. 46, pi. x. 
'fig. 1. 

Lepidodendron omatimmum, Brongniart, Prodrome, p. 85 ; id. Hist. d. 
v^g6t. foss. vol. ii. pi. xviii. ; Sternberg, Vf3r8. i. fiwe. 4, p. xii. 

Lepidodendron commutatumy Heer, Foss. Flora d. Baren Insel, p. 30, 
pi. vii. figs. 8-10. 

Bergeria regtdarity Scbmalhausen, Bull, do I’Acod. Impdr. d. So. d, St, 
Pt^tersbourg, vol. xxii. p. 281, pi. ii. figs. 4 & 6. 

Bet'geria aUetnaru^ Scbmalhausen, Bull, de I’Acad. Imp4r. d. So. d. St, 
P^tersbourg, vol. xxu. p. 281, pi. ii. fig. 6. 

Knorria ucimarity Gtipport, Foss. Flora d. Uebergangsgebirges, p. 200, 
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pi. XXX. fig. 8 ; Ileer, Foss. Flora d. Baren Insel. p. 42, pi. viii. 
fig. 2 df pi. X. figs. 0 & 7. 

fJCnorria anvepnj Eichwald, Letheoa llossica, vol. i. p. 153, pi. xii. 
figs. 2 & 3. 

P Knorria mammUlariSf Eichwald, Lethaoa llossica, vol. i. p. 155, pi. ix. 
fig. 4. 

Knorria imhrirata^ Geinitz, Flora Ilain.-Ebersd. p. 67, pis. viii. fig. 3, 
ix. figs. 1>3 (excl. tigs. 2 and 4). 

FUfminaites pedroamm, Carrutliers, Gcol. Mag. vol. vi. p. 161, pi. v. 
(186U). 

P Ptvchopterin mterodiscus, Eichwald, Lothcca Bossica, vol. i. p. IOC, 
pi. V. figs. 2 & 3. 

Utodendron commutatum^ Losquoroux, Coal-Flora of Penusvlv. p. 401, 
pi. Ixvi, fig. 2 ; Schnmlhauseii, M<Sm. do I’Acad. Imp«$r. a. Sc. d. St. 
Pdtersbourg. 7* s^r. vol. xxxi. p. 17, pi. iv. figs. 7 & 8 ; Schimper, 
Tmitd d. pal^ont. v^gdt. vol. ii. p. 40, pi. Ixiii. 

Ulodendron parmatuSf Carruthers, Monthly Microsc. Joum. vol. iii. 
p. 162, pi. xliv. fig. 1. 

ZTtodfindron Allaniy Broun, Index palnsont. p. 1341 ; Buckland, Geol. 

and Mineral, vol. ii. p. 02, pi. Ivi. tig. 0. 

Ulodendron ooedoy Oariuthera, Monthly Microsc. Journ. vol. iii. p. 152, 
pi. xliv. fig. 1, 

Vlodmdnm pumihirny Eichwald, Lethroa Rossica, vol. i. p. 144, pi. x. 
fig. 5. 

Ulodendron Khodeanum^ Broun, Index palpeont. p. 1341 ; Unger, Syn. 
plant, foss. p. 136. 

utodendron Mnodiif Buckland, Geol. and Mineral, vol. ii. p. 93, pi. ivi. 
fig. 6. 

Ulodendron eUiptiaum, P Broun, Index palFOont. p. 1341 ; Eichwald, 
Letheea liossica, vol. i. p. 140, pis. ix. figs. i\ Sc 7, x. figs. 3, 4, & 6 ; 
P Goldenberg, Flora Saraeponlana fossilis, Heft i..p. 18 ; P Sternberg, 
Vers. ii. p, 180, pi. xlv. fig. 2 ; P Unpr, Syn. plant, foss. p, 136 ; 
P id. (in part) Genera et Species, p. 204, 

Utodendron minutif Thompson (in part), ** Notes on ZTlodendrvnr Trans. 

Geol. Soc. Edinb. vol. lii. p. 341, pi. a. figs. 2-3. 

Ulodendron transversum, Eichwald, Letheea liossica, voL i. p. 180 
(P pi. vi. fig. 13), pi. ix. %. 8. 

Ulodendron onudmtmum, Tate, in Johnston^s Nat. Hist of the Eastern 
Borders, vol. i. p. 302 (1853). 

PhytolUhus pamiatuSy Steinhauer (in part), Anier. Phil. Trans, vol. i. 

2nd ser. p. 287, pi. vii. fig. 1 (1818). 

Vegetable Impreemony Allan, Trans. Itoy, Boc. Edinb. vol. ix. p, 236, 
pi. xiv. (1823). 

^happenfrfknizmy^ Rhode, Beitr. z. Pflanzenk. d, Vorwelt, p. 10, 
pi, in. figs. 1-8. 


Remarks. .L^idodendron.acum{natum appears to be only a 
varietal form ot Lepidodendron Veltheimianum^ with which it 
has already been united by Schimper. 

Ltpidodendron geniculatum is also merely a form of the 
same species. 

Leptdodendron patens {Selaginites patens^ Brongn.), from 
the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, is likewise to be re* 
ferred to Lepidodendron Velthetmianum. The {>ecuUaritie8 
of Brongniart’s specimen arise from its mode of preservation, 
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and many apecimens from the CalciferouH-Sandstone series, 
from which horizon Brongniart’s example evidently origi- 
nated, show the same characters. The peculiar appearance 
of the fossil to which the name of Sdaginitea patens has 
been given is caused by the basal portions of the leaves still 
retaining their attacliment to the stem ; and in other cases I 
have observed a very similar aj)peararicc produced by the 
leaves being adpressed (probably througl) nieclianical agency) 
to the branches. Although not for a moment doubting that 
the specimens to which 1 refer are similar to that figured in 
vol. ii. pi. xxvi. of the Hist. d. veget, foss., examples with 
such an extremely scaly appearance are rarc‘. ; but I nave two 
at least in which it is as well marked as in the type figure of 
Lepidodendron patens j Brongn. sp. 

Schmalhauscn has united Lepidodendron glincanuniy Eicli- 
wald, and hepidodendron Volkmannianum^ Sternberg, with 
Lepidodendron Veltheimianum^ Sternberg *. 

With regard to Lepidodendron glincamm^ I cannot find 
any iioint by which it can be separated from Lepidodendron 
Veltheiraianum^ and therefore include it under that name. 
Lepidodendron Volkmannianum seems an altogcjthcr distinct 
species, and cannot be united with Lepidodendron Veltheimi^ 


anum, 

Lepidodendron (Sagenaria) glincanum^ Eichwald, Lethaga 
Rossica, pi. V. a, fig. 7, should perhaps be referred to Lepi* 
dodendron Vollcmannian um. 


Lepidodendron [Sagenaria) aculeatum^ Feistmantel and 
Gfippert, Lypidodenaron Sternhergii and Lepidodendron 
selaginotdesy Heer, and Lepidodendron [Sagenaria) caudatumy 
Geinitz and Rbiner f, ate all, I believe, referable to Lepido- 
dendron Veltheimianum, 

Lepidodendron Jascliet and Lepidodendron gracile^ Romerf, 
are both young conditions of LepidodeMdron Veltheimianum, 

The transverse bars that occur on the loaf-scars of Lepido- 
dendron gracile have most probably been produced hy shrink- 
age, and are frequently present on other species of Lepido- 
dendron. 

Bergeria regularia and Bergeria alternansj Schmalhausenf, 
only appear to represent diflferent conditions of preservation of 
Lepidodendron Veliheiniianum. 

The core which lifted out of an impression of Lepidoden- 
dron Veltheimianum in my own collection agrees so entirely 


* M^m. de TAcad. d. Sc. de St. Pdtersbourg, 7^ s^r. toL xxxi. no. 18, 

p. 11. 

t For figure, specially referred to Me synouynu g^ven on pp. 243-S48. 
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with Knorria acicularia that I have no hesitation in referring 
that fossil to this species. 

The explanation of how Knorria is formed will be learnt 
from an examination of the internal structure of Lepidoden* 
dron. As far as the present example of Knorria ctcicularis is 
concerned, tlie more delicate tissue surrounding the central 
vascular bundle appears to have decayed, and the bundle thus 
freed has probably floated out of the cortical cylinder, which 
subsequently became filled witli sediment. Pressure now 
acting on the cortical cylinder has forced the mud which filled 
its interior up the small channels through which the foliar 
vascular bundles passed to the leaves ; the bark next appears 
to have decayed, leaving the impression of its outer sur- 
face on the surrounding matrix. The preservation of the 
casts of the vascular-bundle channels has been assisted by 
the decayed bark remaining around them in the form of a 
fine powder, and so helping to prevent their obliteration by 
subsequent pressure or infiltration. In this manner were 
formed the little acicular points (the casts of tlic channels 
through which the foliar vascular bundles passed) which 
characterize Knorria acicularisj Goppert. Some specimens 
of Knorria imhricata apjxiar to be formed by a partial decay 
of the outer surface ot the bark before fossilization took 
place. 

It is impossible to correlate the various named species of 
Knorria with the plants to which they reaU belong, as any 
species of Lepidodendron might produiy one or more 
species of Knorria^ according to the conditions which attended 
its mineralization Lepidoplihios and the Clathrarian 
SMllarice miglit also form Ahorrta-like fossils. 

The type of Fleminffitea pedroanua^ Carruthers, is in the 
collection of the British Museum. I have failed to see any 
character in which it differs from Lepidodendron VeltheimU 
anum. 

The figure given by Mr. T. Allan of a vegetable impression 
found in the quarryof Craigleith is a good example of Lepu 
dodendron Vmheimianum lowing the Ulodeudroid scars f. 
This example was subsequently named Ulodendron Allani 
by Buckland and Lepidodendron ornatiaaimum by Brong- 
mart. Lindley and Hutton mention Allan^s figure as syno- 

* Theire is in mv collection a core, which lifts out of an impression of 
typical lApdodmartm VeUheimianum, and is identical with the figure of 
Lepidodetwron tetroffomm as given by Qeinitz in his * Darstelluug der 
Fbra des Hainichen-Ebersdorfer und des Flohaer Kohlenbassius/ pi, iii, 
fig. 2. My example came from the Calciferous-Sandstone series, Water 
of Leith, between Slateford and Coliuton, Midlothian. 

t Trans. Roy. Soc. Edinb. vol. ix. pi. xiv. 
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nymouB with their Vhdendron minus ; but this is a mistake, 
for Allan’s specimen shows the Lepidodendroid leaf-scar, 
whereas Lindley and Hutton’s plant belongs to the Sigillarian 
section of Ulodendroiu The plate of Ulodmdron rninus^ L. 
& H,, would not at first lead one to this view ; but from an 
examination of the counterpart of their fossil, all that is 
now preserved of their type^, I have been led to this con- 
clusion. Ulodendron majus^ L. & 11., is only an older and 
larger example of their Ulodendron minus ; lumcc its supposed 
identity with Rhode’s pi. iii. fig. 1 is also erroneous. Jjepi- 
dodendron ornatissimum and Rhodens pi. iii. figs. 1-8 are 
both referable to Lepidodendron Vdtheimianum, Here must 
likewise be placed Eichwald’s figures of Ulodendron elliplioum^ 
which all ai)p(5ar to represent more or less imperfectly- 
preserved specimens of Lepidodendron Veltheiviianum ; his 
pi. X. fig. 6 t, in addition to exhibiting the leaf-scars of this 
Lepidodendron y shows also on other parts of the same fossil 
scars so preserved that they might be named with all pro- 
priety ‘‘Aworria.” It is questionable whether most of the other 
figures which by difierent authors have been referred to Ulo- 
dendron elUpticum really belong to this plant. 

Ulodendron transversum^ Eichwald f, pi. ix, fig. 8, is 
another example, aud a very interesting one, of the Uloden- 
droid condition of Lepidodendron Veltheimianurn^ In this 
figure arc seen the characteristic leaf- scars, a Knorria con- 
dition, a decorticated state of the stem, and, finally, the large 
Ulodendroid scar. Eichwald’s fig. 13, pi. vi., also probably 
belongs to this species, but the actual proof that it does so is not 
shown in the figure, wliich represents merely a Knorria con- 
dition of Lepidodendron. 

Similar remarks to those just made on Eichwald’s fig. 8, 
pi. ix., may also be applied to his Ulodendron pumilum 
pi. X. fig. 0. The large Ulodendroid scar appears to have 
been partly covered by the matrix, and consequently looks 
smaller than in some other examples^ but does not seem to be 
specifically distinct from them. It is identical with his Ulo^ 
dendron transveraum^ with which the leaf-scars agree in all 
particulars. 

It is probable that the Ptychopteris microdisem of the same 
author is only a badly- preserved specimen of Lepidodendron 
Veltheimianum. There is little evidence to support the view 
that this fossil is a fern- stem. 

♦ In the Hutton Collection,” Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

t For full reference see synonymg to Lep. VeltheimUmunif p. 245. 

X This is not the same species as that subsequently named U. pumilum 
by Mr. Carrutbers. 
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Under Pachyphlcem tetragonua^ Goppert • appears to have 
included portions of different plants. His tig. 5 cannot be 
distinguished from a Ulodendroid scar of Lepxdodendron VeU 
theimianum^ but his other figures do not seem to belong to 
this plant. 

Some writers have pi'oposed the union of Lepidodcndron 
corrugatum^ Dawson, ^\t\i Lepidodendron Veltheimianum] and 
^^80 closely does the last species resemble Lepidodendron 
corntgatiiWy that Schimper and other palaiobotanists conver- 
sant with the protean forms of this species, and knowing ours 
only by imperfect figures, may well do excused for regarding 
them as identical” t- As mentioned in the above quotation, 
some figures of Lepidodendron corrugatuxn are scarcely distin- 
guishable from Ijepidodendron Veltheimianum ; but, tlirough 
the kindness of Sir Wm. Dawson, who has forwarded me a 
series of specimens representing his plant at different stages 
of growth, I have been able to compare them with well- 
preserved examples of Lepidodendron Veltheimiamimj and 
feel convinced that Lepidodendron Vehheimianum^ Sternberg, 
and Lepidodendron corrugattim^ Dawson, cannot be united. 

The three figures given by Stur in his ‘ Culm Flora,* 

E l. xxxix. figs. 1 a, 1 i, and 2, do not belong to this species, 
ut to Sigillaria Tayhri^ Carruthers, sp. 

Localities and Horizons. 

Scotland — Carboniferous-Limestone Scries. 

Ayrshire ; Spittal Hill, Craigie Range, 3^ miles S.E. of 
Kilmarnock {Rev, D, Landsborough), 

Lanarkshire : Shale above Calderwood Cement-stone, East 
Kilbride {A, Patton) ; Fossil Ironstone, Keppock 
Hill, near Glasgow {J, Bf pe ) ; Carluke {collection 
of British Museum), / 

Linlithgowshire : Roof of Easter Main Coal, Bo’ness {H, 
M, Cadell) ; Shale above Ironstone, No. 6 Fit, 
Grange, Bo’ness {H. M. Cadell) ; Brown Ironstone, 
Bo’ncss (//. M, Gadelt) ; Blaes, 20 feet above 
Lower Ironstone, No. 6 Pit, Grange, Bo’ness {H. 
M, Cadell), 

Midlothian : Cowden, near Dalkeith (Z). Grieve)) Burgh- 
lee Pitt, near Loanhead. 

Stirlingshire: Todholes, Bannockburn, about 400 yards 
above Bridge on Deni^ Road ; Raploch Quariy, 
near Stirling ((7. Maodougall), 

• Syst. fil. fosa. p. 408, pi. xliii. 

t Dawson, Fobs. PLmts of Lower Carbon, and Millstone-Grit Forma- 
tions of Canada, p. 21. 
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Scotland — Calciferous- Sandstone Series. 

Berwickshire : Show^ Cove, Cockburnspath («/. Bennie) ; 
Cliff, Cove, Cockburnspath [J, Bennie), 

Fife : Kilinund^ Limestone Quarry, Burntisland {J. Ben^ 
7iip); Kilinundy Sandstone Quarry, Burntisland 
{J, Beiinie) ; Grange Quarry, Burntisland ; Dod- 
head Quany, I mile N.E. of Burntisland (e/. 
Bennie) ; Pcttycur, Fife. 

Haddingtonshire: Long-Craig Bay, IJ mile west of 
Dunbar, 

Linlithgow : Shore, E. and W. of Society, Hopetoun, 
Queensferry {J, Bennie) ; Sliore, Dalmeny, E. of 
Newhall Pier {J, Bennie) ; Dalmeny (Dr, Macfar- 
lane) ; Shore, near Long-Craig Pier, Dalmeny (J. 
Bennie), 

Midlothian : Raw Camps, near Midcalder ; Juniper Green 
{T, Henderaon) ; Shore. Wardie; Craiglcith Quarry 
(7'. Allan)] Addiewell, West Calder: Burdie- 
house, near Edinburgh ; (xranton (J, Gant) ; Water 
of Leith, Spylaw House, Colinton [J, Bennie) ; 
Hailes Quarry, near Edinburgh j Wo odhall. Water 
of Leith, near Juniper Green (J, Bennie) ; Straiton 
Oil Works, near Loanhead : Shale over shell-bed, 
Railway-cutting, 300 yards N. of canal, Murchiston, 
Edinburgh {J, Bennie) ; Railway-cutting, Water 
of Leith, between Slateford and Colinton [J. Bennie) ; 
Straiton Brick-works, near Loanhead, West Calder. 

England — From Rocks of Caicifcrous- Sandstone Age*. 

Northumberland : Chirden Burn, near Hope House, North 
Tynedal(!, specimen loose in drift (//. Miller) ; 
Alnwick Moor (G, Tate) ; Yate Burn, 2 miles S.S.W. 
of High Long House ; Chattlehope Burn, 2 miles 
8.W. of Chattlehope House, Rede Water (7. 
Rhodes) ; near Chillingham {Mus, N, IL Soc, of 
Northumberland^ Durham^ and Neweaatle*on-Tyne), 
* The Calciferous Sandstones of tho border counties are now looked 

imon by the Geological Survov as being the equivalent of part of the 

Cfarboniferous Limestone of Derbyshire and Yorkshire. The Scottish 
Carboniferous-Limestone scries ” represents tho Yoredalo rocks of the 

North of England. 

England, Scotland, 

Lower Carboniferous, 

Yoredole rocks .Carboniferous-Limestone series. 

Carboniferous Limestones of Yorkshire) 
and Derbyshire. ( Daloferous-Sandstono senes. 

Devonian, 

Devonian (Old Red Sandstone) Old Red Sandstone. 
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SiaiLLARiA, Brongniart, 1822. 

[Sur la classification et la distribution des v^gdtaux foasilos, p. 9.] 

Section Clathrarice, 

Stgillaria dtacophora^ Konig, an. 

(PI. IV. fig. 5 ; PI. V. fig. 8 ; PI. VII. figs. 12, 13.) 

LeniiJodendron diacophorum^ Bronn, Index pnlaDont. p. G50; Konig. 

leones fossilium sectiles, pi. xvi. iig. 104 (1826). 

Ulodendron majm, Broun, Index nalieont. p. l.‘|41 ; Carruthors, Monthly 
Micr. .Toiim. vol. iii. p. 163, pi. xliii. fig. 4 (1870) ; Giebel, Deutschl. 
Petrtifneten, p. 82 ; (loldenbtjrg, Flora sartopontana foasilis, Heft i. 
p. 18 ; Lesquoroux, Geul. Survey of lllin. vol. iv. p. dilf) : id. Geol. 
of l^onns^yly. vol. ii. p. 876 ; id. Goal Flora of rennsylv. p. 401 
(P pi. Ixvi. fig.3) (excl. refer. »Steinhauer) ; Lindloy Hutton, Fobs. 
Flora, vol. i. pi. v. (oxcl. rcjfor.) ; Renault, (^ours d. hotan. foss. 
n. 60, pi. xi. fig. 3 (1882); Kohl, Foss, ilora d. Steiuk. Form. 
vVestpli. p. 1.‘18; Schimj^er, Traits d. palc^ont. v<5g^t. vol. ii. p. 41 
(«yn. and refer, in part) ; Sternberg, Vers, ii. p. 186 ; Unger, Syn. 
plant, foas. p, 134 ; id. Genera ot Sp<*cie8, p. 268. 

Ulodendron rntnus^ Bronn, Index palaeont. p. 1341 ; Carruthors, Monthly 
Micr. Jouni. p. 226, pi. xxxi.. (1869); id. ibid. vol. iii. p. 153 
(1870) ; Eichwald, Urwelt Ruselands, Ilefti. p. 82 ; Qiobel, Deutschl. 
Betrefacton, p. 82 (excl. syn.) ; Goldenberg, Flora saraipontana 


Schimper, Tmitd d, pal<^ont. v^g4t. vol. ii. p. 42 (syn. in part): 

O.. 1 -XT •• „ 'l£jlr n -Tt * 


p. 116. 

Bothrodmdron punctatum, Bronn, Index palfeout, 
Flora Saraspontana fossilia. Heft i. p. J6; Lir 

1 fi 1 o- 1 ? m 


I, Index palfpout. p. 173; Goldenberg, 
A ivfxn KJcii4 cnufii xuooxxxei* j xeft i. p. J6; Lindley & Hutton, Foss. 
IHora, vol. li. pis. Ixxx. & Ixxxi. ; Morris, Trans. Ueol. Soc. 2nd ser. 
yol. V. p. 489 ; Rouault, Gouts d. botan. foss. p. 62, pi. xi. fig. 4 
(1882). 

Ulodendron punclatum, Schimpor, Traitd d. pal4ont. v(5g4t. vol. ii. 
p, 42. 

ulodendron Lindlepanum, LeBquereux,Geol. of Pennsylv. p. 876 (1868) ; 
•Sternberg, Vers. ii. p. 186, pi. xlv. fig. 4; Unger, Syn."^lant. foss. 
p. 186 ; id. Genera et Species, p. 208. 

Utodendrm elliptioumf Rdhl, Foss. Ilora d. Steink, Form. Westph. 
p. 189, pi. xxiii. fig. 8 (P fig. 4). 

Ulodmdron Stockem, Bucklaud, Geol. & Mineral, vol. ii. p. 03, pi. Ivi. 
fig. 6; Carruthers, Monthly Micr. Journ. vol. iii. p. 162, pi. xJiv 
fig. 8. 

P Vlodmdrof^ Crnyhearii, Buokland, GeoL k Mineral, vol. ii. p. 94. 
pi. hi. fig. 6'. ^ ' 

1^? Ulodendron tranaversum^ Carruthers, Monthly Micr. Joum. vol. iii, 
p. 163,pl. xliv. fig. 2. 

Uhdmdran pumilum^ Carruthers, Monthly Micr. Joum. vol. iiL 
p. 162, pi. xliii. fig. 2. 
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Ulodendt'on Lwmii, Buokland, GeoL & Mineral. voL ii. p. 03, pi Ivi. 

4. 

LeptditphUiiog parvm^ Dawfldn, Acad. Geol 2nd ed. p. 470, fig. 170 a 
(180S) ; id. Quart. Journ. Geol. 8oc. vol xxii. p. 1(^1, pi xi. fig. 50; id. 
Canad. Natur, vol viii. p. 45J1 ; id. Quart. Journ. Geol. 8oc. vol xxx. 
p. 210 ; id. Foss. Plants of Lower Garb, k Millstone Grit of Canada, 
p.38. 

Lepidophloios ietragm^ay Dnwson, Acad, (teol 2nd ed. p. 490, fig. 170rf 
(18<‘8); id. Quart. Journ. Geol Soc. vol. xxii. p. 104, pi. x. fig. 40; 
id. Canad. Natur. vol. viii. p. 45.‘l ; id. Foss. Plants of Lower Carb. 
& Millstone Grit of Canada, p. 37. 

Lepidodendron HaLihromm^ Wood, Trans. Amor. Phil. Soc. vol. xiii. 
p. 345, pi viii. fig. 6. 

Jlalmiia aintieha, Morris, Trans. Geol. Soc. 2nd scr. vol. v. p, 489, 
pL xxxviii. fig. ]. 

Siyillaria Preuiamij Iliinier, PalBaoulographica, vol ix. p. 42, pi xii. 
fig. 7 (1802). 

SiffiUaria perpkji^a^ A\'ood, Trans. Amcr. l*hil Soc. vol. xiii. p. 345, 
])1 viii. lig. 7. 

•Sigillttria Memrdif Lesqueroux, Oeul. Survey of lllin. vol. ii. p. 460, 
pi xliii. 

Description. Leaf- scars rhomboidal, contiguous, their trans- 
verse diameter slightly greater than their vertical diameter, 
placed on slightly elevated cushions, whose size but little ex- 
ceeds that of the leaf-scar. Upper and lower angles of leaf- 
scar rounded, lateral angle.s shai'p and prominent. Vascular 
impressions situated towards the upper part of the leaf-scar ; 
central punctiform, the two lateral lunate. Certain branches 
bear two opposite vertical rows of largo (Ulodendroid) scars, 
those of one row alternating in position with those of the 
corresponding vertical row. Large scars more or less oval, 
usually touching each other. Bark generally fissured longi- 
tudinally, especially in older examples. Decorticated branches 
also exhibit longitudinal fissures and show on their surface 
small dots ” arranged in giiincuucial order. Leaves single- 
nerved, grass-like. Fructification (sessile?} cones attacked 
to the vertical row^s of large scars. 

Remarks. I have found associated with this species peculiar 
(sessile ?) cones (at least I have never seen them attached to 
stems or twigs), which I believe to be the fructification of 
this species. They appear to differ from the cones of Lepido^ 
dendrouy and are the same as those figured by Brongniart 
(Hist. d. vdg6t. foss. vol. ii. pi. xxii. figs. 2, 3, and 8*). 

As far as known to me, the ramification of this species has 
not been observed, nor yet the termination of the branches. 

This species was first figured as a Lepidodendron^ without 
any description, by Eonig, about 1825. Bronn is the only 

« On the ihictification of SigiUoria^ see Zeiller, Ann. dee Sci. nat. 
6* »4r. Bot. vol xix. p. 266. 
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author, as far as I am aware, who takes any notice of Konig’s 
plate, which is very characteristic of the species. A plaster 
cast of the specimen he figured is preserved in the collec- 
tion of the British Museum ; it measures 6^ inches long and 
3 inches wide, and bears two perfect Ulodeiidroid scars and a 
portion of a third one. These are about two indies in dia- 
meter. The rhomboidal leaf-scars are seen in tlie figure, 
and a separate drawing of them is also given, but they show 
no trace of the vascular- bundle dots.” 

This, like all KOnig^s figures, is extremely cliaracteristio 
of the species, and is one of the best representations of the 
plant with which I am acquainted. 

Lindlejr and Hutton’s uhdendron niajm agrees in all re- 
spects With this figure, which evidently must have been 
unknown to the authors of the ^ Fossil Flora,’ as they make 
no reference to it. In regard to Litidley and Hutton’s plate, 
the leaf-scars appear to be a little roughly drawn, their upper 
angle being too acute and the boundary-lines of the lov/er 
portion of the leaf-scar too convex. Their reference to 
Rhode’s pi. iil. fig. 1 must be excluded, as Rhode’s figure 
belongs to L^idodendron Veltheimianum and not to flieir 
Ulodendron majua. 

From the examination of numerous specimens, many of 
which were in exauisite preservation^here can remain no 
doubt that Ulodendron minuSy L. & H., is only a slightly 
younger stem of Ulodendron majusy L. & 11. The reference 
they give to Allan’s plate of the Ulodendron from Craigleith 
Quarry, as synonymous with their Ulodendron minusy must 
also be cancelled, as Allan’s plant is likewise Lepidodendron 
Veltheimianumy Sternberg. I have carefully examined the 
counterpart of the type of Uhdendron minusy L. & H., which 
is now all that is known to exist of the fossil, and am assured 
by the shape of the leaf-scars that it is Sigillarian, they being 
in fact of the same form as that described by Rbmer in Sigu-- 
laria Preuiana : but this point will be more fully discussed 
presently*. Tne figure oi Ulodendron minus y given by Les- 
quereux in the ^Coal Flora of Pennsylvania,’ and which 
appears to be inverted, is not very satisfactory, but is probably 
Lindley and Hutton’s plant. The same author gives an ex- 
cellent figure of Sigillaria discophoray Kbnig, sp.. in the Geol. 
Survey of Illinois, vol. ii. p. 450, pi. xliii., unaer the name 
of Sigillaria Menardiy where the character of the leaf-scar is 
clearly shown. The specimen he figures has been a compara- 
tively old stem, but is very characteristic of the species. In 
fact Lesquereux here notices the Sigillarian nature of his 
« See p. 250. 

Ann. efc Mag. N. Hist. Ser. 5. Vol xvi. 
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fossil, and places it in the correct genus, but perhaps not 
under the right species, though T am by no means sure tliat 
Sigillaria Menardi^ Brongniart (Hist. d. veget. foss, pi. clviii. 
fig. 5, not fig. 6), does not belong to Sigillarin discophorn. 

It is a little uncertain if the figure given as Ulodendron 
mqfus by Lesquoreux in his ^ Ooal Flora,’ pi. Ixvi. figs. 3 
& 3 a, belongs to Lindley and Hutton’s ])lant. The expla- 
nation of the figures is, T am afraid, inaccurate, if they belong 
to the species under which he has placed them. He appears 
to have had under consideration two distinct plants. Perhaps 
Ilia fig. 3 a is the Bothrodendron punctatf/iny Zeiller *, which is 
not, however, the Boihrodendron punctatum of Lindley and 
Iluttonf. The Bothnxlend ro)) punctatum^ Ijindley and Hutton, 
is only a decorticated condition of their Ulodmdron inqjus 
and IL mhms. The plant which Zeiller has figured and 
identified as Lindley and Hutton’s Bothrodmdron punctatum 
is a closely allied species to Hhytidodendron minutifolium, 
Bbulay t, and it is interesting to find the large Ulodendroid 
scars also occurring in Boulay’s genus Rhytidodendron. 

Ulodendron punctatum^ Sternberi^, Vers. ii. p. 186, pi. xlv. 
fig. 1. — As this specimen is decorticated it is impossible to 
determine the species to which it should be referred, though, 
from the closeness of the foliar vascular bundles to each other, 
it probably belongs to the Sigillarian group of Ulodendron. 
Even in decorticated conditions of the so-called Uhdendra^ 
if the little dots ” of the foliar- vascular bundles are shown, 
there can be made in many cases a probable determination as 
to whether the specimen belongs to the Lepidodendroid or 
Sigillarian group of Ulodendron^ for on the Lepidodendroid 
members the leaf-scars are larger than on the Sigillarian, 
and consequently the foliar-vascular-bundle dots ” on 
decorticated stems of Sigillarian Ulodendra stand nearer to 
each other than they do on Lepidodendroid Ulodendra, This 
is not, however, in all cases a secure generic test, and in no 
case will it lead to a specific determination. When the little 
“ dots ” are not shown, it is impossible even to say to which 
genus a Ulodendroid fossil belongs. 

Ulodendron ellipticumj Sternberg, Vers. ii. p. 186, pi. xlv. 
fig. 2, does not admit of any satisfactory allocation. Ulodm- 
dron ellipticuniy Rohl (Z. c.), pi. xxiii. fig. 3, appears to be 
referable to Bigillaria discophora ; but his fig. 4 of the same 

^ Ann. des Scienc. nat. G« sdr, Botan. vol. xiii. p. 218, pi. ix. fiffs. 1-8. 
and foBs. du terr. honil p. 116. 

t See an^^jpp. 188 and 174. 

X Boulay, Terr, bouil. du nord de la France et see foss. p. 80, 

pi. iii. tigs* 1, 1 
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plate is too indiiforently preserved to speak of with any cer- 
tainty, Neither can any definite identification be made of 
JJlomtidron Ltndleyana^ llohl (/.c.),p. 138, pi. xxiii. figs. 1,2. 
Nor can one speak with more certainty as to the specific de- 
signation of Ulodmidron Schlegelii^ Eichwald, ^ Lethaaa Eos- 
sica,’ vol. i. p. 188, and ^Urwolt Eusslaiids,’ Heft i. p. 81, 
pi. iii. fig. 4. 

Ulodendron transmrmm^ Carruthers ((?. c.) (not Eichwald) 
(which does not, in the few characters that the fossil shows, 
appear to differ from Ulodendron Schleqelii and Ulodendron 
Conyhearttj Buckland), is also probably to be referred to 
Stgillarta dtscophora. Of course, in discussing the nature of 
Uvodsndron^ absolutely nothing for the elucidation of its true 
aflSnities can be learnt from such examples as those just men- 
tioned, though, if at all possible, one is naturally anxious to 
correlate them with the species of which they arc decorticated 
examples. 

The small figure which Buckland gives of his Ulodendron 
Lucaaii is not all that could be desired for a satisfactory de- 
termination ; but from the form of the few leaf-scars, as 
.shown in his figure, there is little reason to doubt that this 
species should also be placed under Sigillaria dtscophora. 

I am unable to discover any point by which Ulodendron 
pumilum^ Carruthers, can be distinguished from Sigillaria 
dtscophora. The specimen from which Mr. CArruthers^ figure 
is taken is in the collection of the British Museum, and shows 
very well the Sigillarian form of the leaf-scars. This fossil 
is somewhat smaller in all its parts than Kbnig’s example, 
but this difference is entirely dependent on age. A figure 
agreeing in all essentials with that of Mr. Carruthers, and 
v^ich 1 also refer to Sigillaria discophoray had previously 
been published by Dawson in his ‘ Acadian (ieology 2nd ed. 
fig. 170 G, p. 455 (1868), under the name of l^idophloios 
parvus. What I believe to be only an older state o{ Lepido^ 
phloios parvus is the Lepidophloioa tetragonusy also figured by 
Dawson on p. 455 of the same work, and in the Quart. Journ. 
Geol. Soc. vol. xxii. pi. x. fig. 49 (see PI. VII. fig. 13 a*). 

Halonia distichay Morris ^7. o.), must also bo united with 
Sigillaria discophora. Specimens preserved “ in the round,” 
similar to his figure, are by no means uncommon. The pre- 
sence of only two rows of large scars on his fossil is sufficient 
to remove it from Halonia {^Lepidophloios)y and the other 
characters of the sj^iroen show its true place to be here, 

Geinitz^ in his Verst, d. Steinkf. in Sachsen, p. 38, appears 
to have misunderstood the true nature of Lindley and Hutton’s 
♦ See also ante^ p. 178. 


18 * 
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genus Bothrodendrouy for, under the name of Halonia punc^ 
tata^ he includes different plants. 

Lepidodendron salehrosum and Sigillaria perplexa^ Wood, 
are only fragments of Sigillaria discophora. 

Both in Sigillaria perplexa and in the figure given under 
the name of Sigillaria Menardi by Lesquereux, tlie longitu- 
dinal clefts which appear in the bark of old examples are well 
seen. A similar vertical splitting of the bark also takes place 
in the succeeding species {Sigillaria Taylorij Carruthers, sn.), 
and has already been pointed out as occurring in Lepidodendron 
Veltheimianum. 

One of the most interesting figures of this species has been 
^iven by Romer in the ‘ Palajontograpliica,’ vol. ix. pi. xii. 
fig. 7, under the name of Sigillaria l^euiana. Ho says of 
his plant, on p. 42 ; — “ The leaf-cushions stand, as in Lepido^ 
denar on ^ in oblique rows ; they are rhomboidal or six-sided, 
as long as broad, slightly elevated, and show above the 
middle a round scar, on each side of which are two semilunar 
scars. The leaf-scar is almost as largo as the leaf-cushion.” 

1 have seen many well-preserved specimens of Sigillaria 
discophora with the leaf-scars identical with those described 
by Romer as occurring in his Sigillaria Preuiana^ and were 
it not for the presence of the large Ulodendroid scars on these 
^ecimens they could not have been distinguished from 
Romer’s plant. Hence, as Sigillaria Preuiana agrees in 
all the characters that it shows with undoubted specimens of 
Sigillaria disemhora we have no course left but to unite these 
two species. Portions of some of thoso examples of Sigillaria 
discophora^ to which I have referred, might be broken off from 
those parts where the large scars do not occur and would be 
undistinguishable from Sigillaria Preuiana^ B5mer. 1 am 
also strongly inclined to think that Lepidodefidron pustulatum^ 
Boulay *, is not specifically distinct from Sigillaria disco^ 
phora^ Kdnig, sp. Sigillaria discophora appears to be re- 
stricted to the Coal-measures. 

Localities and Horizons, 

Scotland — Coal-measures. 

Ayrshire : Bennington Pit, Kilmarnock {Rev, D, Lands^ 
borough, 

Clackmannanshire: Devonside, Tillicoultry (T. Mitchdl ) ; 
Furnace Bank Colliery, Old Sauchie. 

Lanarkshire : “ Airdrie Coal Field ” {Hunterian Museum^ 
Olasaow) ; near Carluke {collection ^ British Mu^ 
seuir ^ ; Shotts {ditVo) ; Shettleston (R, Dankm). 

Pert^hirc: Blairingone Colliery, Ij mile S.E. of Hollar. 

♦ Boulay, Le ten. houil. du nord de la France et ms vdgdt. lots. p. 87, 
pi. ii. figs. 2, 2 6 m. LUle,1876. ^ ' 
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England— C oal-measures, 

Durham : High Main Seam, South Shields (T^pe of U. 
minus, Hutton collection). 

Northumberland; Bensham Seam, Jarrowr {Type of XJ. 
majus, Hutton collection)* 

Shropshire; Coalbrookdalc (,Type of Halonia disticha. 
Prof Morris). 

Staffordshire ; Longton {J* Ward) ; Low Moor {collection 
of British Museum), 

Worcestershire ; Bewdley {collection of British Museum.) 

Yorkshire; Boldshaw, Bradford Moor, Bradford {collect 
tion of British Museum) ; Wakefield {ditto). 

Sigillaria Taylori^ Carruthera, (PI. IV. figs. 6, 6 a ; 

PI. V. fig. 9 ; PL VI. figs. 10, 105, c, d.) 

lllodendron Taylori^ Oarnithera, Monthly Micr. Journ. vol. iii. p. 152, 
pi. xliii. fig. 1 (1870). 

Utodendron minus, Thompson, " On lllodendron and Halonia f Trans. 
Edinb. Gtiol. Soc. vol. hi. p. .‘141, pi. (B). 

Lepidodendron Veitheimianum, Stur (in part), Culm Flora, pi. xxxix. 

% 8 . 1 , 2 . 

Siaularia, ep., Kidston in Cadoll, Trans, Edinb. Geol, Soc. vol iv. 
p. 335. 

Description, Branches dichotomizing ; leaf-scars small, 
rhomboidal, contiguous, their transverse and vertical diameters 
bcin^ almost equal. Leaf-scars placed on sjightly elevated 
cushions, whose size little exceeds that of the leaf-scar ; upper 
and lower angles of leaf-scar rounded, lateral angles sharp, 
but scarcely produced. Vascular impression situated towards 
the upper part of the leaf-scar. Certain branches bear two 
opposite vertical rows of large ^Ulodendroid) scars, those of 
one row alternating in position with those of the corresponding 
vertical row. Larce scars circular, occasionally oval, usually 
separated by a sliglit interval, but sometimes touching each 
other. Bark generally fissured by longitudinal clefts. Large 
scar-bearing branches ending in a truncated apex. Decorti- 
cated specimens also exhibit the longitudinal fissures and 
show on their surface small dots ” arranged in quincuncial 
order. Leaves single-nerved, lanceolate. Fructification 
(sessile ?) cones attached to the vertical rows of large scars. 

Remarks. This species is much smaller in all its parts than 
Sigillaria discophora^ nor do its brandies appear to have 
attained the same magnitude as those of the last-mentioned . 
species. The leaf-scars also are more truly rhomboidal. 

The form of the leaf-scars is not well shown in the type 
specimen of this species, but they are better shown in the three 
other figures of this plant, which have been given under the 
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names of Vlodendron minus and Lepidodendron Velihei- 
mianum. 

It is difficult to understand how Dr. Stur lias included his 
two figures of Sigillaria Tayhri under Lepidodendron Veit’- 
heimianum.y as no state of preservation or age could account 
for the leaf-scars of Lepidodendron Veliheimianum becoming 
so altered as to assume the form and arrangement shown in 
his * Culm Flora/ pi. xxxix. %s. 1, 2. Ills fig. 1 shows an 
older condition of Sigillaria Taylori than his fig. 2* The 
right-hand upper comer of this last-mentioned figure indicates 
clearly the Sigillarian form of the leaf-scar, and how close the 
affinities of this species are with Sigillaria discophora. Mr. 
D’Arcy Thompson has figured an example of this species 
[Vlodendron minus^ 1. c.) with the lower portion of the appen- 
dicular organ attached. The Clathrarian form of the leaf- 
scars is well shown in his figure, but even better on his 
specimen, which he has kindly lent me for examination. 

I have already given a description of an example of this 
species (No. 18), collected by Dr. Macfarlane, which shows 
the appendicular organs in a young condition, attached to the 
stem (PI. V. fig. 9). 

This species is restricted to the Lower Carboniferous (Car- 
boniferous-Limestone series and Calcifcrous- Sandstone series) • 

Localities* 

Scotland— From the Carboniferous-Limestone Series. 

Linlithgowshire: Blacs, 20 ft. above Parrot Seam, No. 6 
Pit, Grange, Bo’ness [H, M, Cadell) ; Silver-Mine 
Quarry, Linlithgow (ZT. M* Cadell) ; Bathgate [type 
of species in the collection of the British Museum), 

From the Calciferous-Sandstone Series. 

Midlothian ; Camps Lime Quarry, near Midcalder [R, F. B, 
Bishof)) : Straiton, near Loanhead : Addiewell ; 
West Calder ; Midcalder. 

I conclude by thanking the friends who have so kindly and 
willingly submitted to me for examination many specimens, 
which have been of the greatest use while drawing up these 
notes. 


EXPLANATION OF THE PLATE8. 

Plate HI. 

Fig. 1. Lepidt)dendnm VeUheimianumj Sternberg. Prom Burcrhlee, Loan- 
bead, Midlothian. Calciferous-Sandstone series. Natural siae. 
(Specimen No. 1.) 
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Plate IV. 

JFVff. 2. L^idodmdron VeltJieimianumy Sternberg. From the Oil Shales^ 
West Oalder, Midlothian. Specimen in the collection of the 
Addiowell Oil Oo., Addiewell, Midlothian. Calciferous-Sand- 
Btone fturitis. Natural size. (Specimen No. JJ.) 

Fig. 3. Lepidodendron VeUheimianumy Sternberg. From Dalmeny, Lin- 
hthgowshire. Calciferuus-Sandstone series. Natural size. 
Spiicimen collected by Dr. Macfarlane, ISdinburgh. (Specimen 
No. 4.1 

Fig. 4. Lejndodendron VeUheimianumy Sternberg. From West Calder, 
Midlothian. Calciferous-Sandfitone series. Natural size. (Speci- 
men No. 5.) 

Fig. 5. SigiVaria dUcophoray Kdnig, sp. From Furnace-Bank Pit, Old 
Sauchie, Clackmannanshire. Coal-meneurcs. Natural size. 
(SpeciiiiGU No. 6 a. A few leaf-scars from fig. 6, enlarged. 

Fig, 6. Swularia 'raylorij uarruthers, sp. From Camps Dime Quarry, 
Midcalder, ^lidlothion. Calciferous-Sandstono series. Natural 
size. (Specimen No. 10.) Collected by the late Ji. F. 13. 
Bishop, Esq., Edinburgh. 6 a. A few Teaf-scars from fig. 0, 
enlarged. 

Fig. 7. Sigillana Brardiiy Brongniart. A few loaf-scars copied from 
Brougniart (ITiat. d. v4g6t. fose. pi. clviii. fig. 4). 

Plate V. 

Fig. 8. SigUlaria discophora, Kdnig, sp. From (^al-measures, British.” 
Specimen in the ccdlection of tho Geological Survey of Great 
Britain, Museum of Practical Geology, London. Natural size. 
(Specimen No. 13.) 

Fig. 9. Sigu llaria TnyloHy Carruthers, sp. From Calciferous-Sandstone 
series. Natural size. (Specimen No. 18.) 

Plate VI, 

Fig, 10. SigilUtria Tayloriy Carruthers, sp. From tho Oil Shales, near 
A ddiewell , M idloth i an. CalciferouB-Sandatono series. ^ natural 
size. (Specimen No. 17.) In the collection of the Addiewell 
Oil ( -U. 10 If. Small portion of stem, natural size, marked i on 

fig. 10. lOf. Ulodeudroid scar marked c on fig. 10, natural 
size. 10 of. Small portion of stem, marked cl fig. 10, showing 
the /lol/crocfendron-condition of the plant. 

Fig. 11. Lejndodtndron Veltheimiantimj Sternberg. From Blackbraes, 
Wo^t Calder, Midlothian, Calciferous-Sandstone series. 
natural size. (Specimen No. 6.) Collected by J. Linn, Esq, 
11 a, A few of the leaf-scars, marked a, fig. ll,>4iatural size. 
Hi. Profile view of appendicular organ, which fits into the 
depressed Ulodeudroid scar of fig. 11^ natural size. 11c. Basal 
view of appendicular organ, natural size. 

Plate VII. 

Fig, 12. Sigillaiia discophoray Kdnig, sp. From Devonside, Tillicoultry, 
C^kmannansnire. Coal-measures, Natural size, (Specimen 
No. 12.) OoUecled by Mr. T. Mitchell, Tillicoultry. 12 a. A 
few leaf-scales from part marked a, fig. 12, enlarged, 12 i. A 
few loaf-scars from part marked i, ng. 12, to sliow variation in 
fi}nn of leaf-scar, enlarged. 
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F%g\ 18. SigiUaria diicophcra^ Kdi^^ ap. From Furnace-Bank Pit, Old 
Saucbie, Clacraannanshire. Ooal-inoasuTes. (Specimen No. 14*) 
^natural size. 18 «. A few leaf- acars, natural size. 13 i. Small 
portion of fig. 13, showing Balhrodmdron’^on^iiotif natural 
size. 

Fig» 14. Lepidt>phloios iteoiieus^ Kidston. From West Oalder, Midlo- 
thian. Oalciferous-Sandstono series. articulating leaf- 
surface ; <7, downward-directed cortical cushion. 

Fty. 15. Zejiidodendron acu/^atunif iStemberg. Leaf-scar, to show its 
Tarious parts : «, vascular scar or impression ; 5, vascular- 
bundle impression : c c, the field d d, oval pits ; c, ligule ” 
depression ; /, medial lino. 


XXV. — Chilomonas parameeciurn. By Sara Gwendolen 
Foulke 

[Plate IX. B. figs. 1-6.] 

Since its discovery by Ehrenberg this form has been carefully 
studied by Btitschli, Stein, and Kent, the two latter giving 
the first entirely accurate diagnosis of its character. 

According to Kent Chihmonaa is classified as follows 
Order Flagellata-Eustomata ; Family Chilomonadid® ; Genus 
Chilomonas. 

Fig. 1, PI. IX. B, represents the form so accurately that 
no detailed description is necessary. 

Biltschli states that this animalcule, when isolated for 
observation, guickly loses its normal contour, and becomes 
spherical, finally disintegrating. 

While I was investigating a drop of water teeming with 
Chtlomonas a minute flagellate amoeboid form (fig. 2) entered 
the field, and after swimming uncertainly about for some 
moments, settled to the bottom of the live-box, where it 
moved in amoeboid fashion, the two fli^ella becoming merged 
in the pseudopodium-like processes. The presence of about 
twenty small nighly refractive bodies, suspected to be germs, 
was noticed. Soon the mass became so difilused as to form a 
mere film, and presently disintegrated, setting free these 
bodies, which swam away. Several similar individuals were 
found, some of which, on becoming quiescent, took a globular 
shape, retaining both flagella to the last. This sphere then 

! ;rcw larger and its wall thinner, until, like a bubble, it burst, 
iberating the germs, which were always present and very 

♦ Fjom the * Journal of the New-York Microscopical Society.' 
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active (fig. 3), So many of these forms were now found, 
while the number of the adult forms of Chilomonaa at the 
same time diminished, that the identity of the two was sus- 
pected ; and the suspicion was verified almost immediately by 
my witnessing the transformation throughout. 

An individual would begin to spin round, gradually losing 
contour, while the refractive corpuscles ” ranged near the 
cell-wall left their places and moved actively about, showing, 
as did also the increased transparency of the cell, incipient 
liquefaction of the endoplasm. An amoeboid character was 
now assumed, until, finally, one or the other of the two phases 
above noted was entered upon. When the final shape was 
that of fig. 4, the freeing of tne germs was effected in various 
ways. Sometimes, as stated, the film became generally dis- 
integrated; in other cases one largo external vesicle was 
formed, leaving only a very small portion of protoplasm 
enclosing the germs, and from this the germs energetically 
freed themselves after the bursting of the vesicle (fig. 5). In 
still others a small vesicle formed about the germs, and, 
moving to the cell-wall, extruded itself and burst, liberating 
the germs directly into the water, after which the remainder 
of the animalcule disintegrated (fig. 6). 

In from four to five days each of these germs developed 
into an adult Chilomonaa^ having the characteristic form at an 
early stage of wowth. The coipusclcs,’’ ox, correctly, the 
germs, appeared in these at maturity. 

The habit of breaking up, as recorded by Btltschli, probably 
coincides with the above phenomena; and although that 
author does not describe the liberation of germs, I believe 
this habit to exist principally for that purpose, as the young 
or recently matui’ed Chitomonaa was not affected by confine- 
ment. Ixiis, then, seems to be the first time that the true 
character of the ornamental belt of so-called corpuscles has 
been indicated. 

The transition to the globular and the amoeboid phases 
afforded strong corroboration ot the opinions of ^Stein and 
Kent, as opposed to that of Btttschli, regarding t^e point of 
growth of tne flagella — showing them to be inserted close 
together. 
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Spedes and localities thus labelled aie added to the oiiginal list in MacAndreVs own handwriting. 
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Remarks. 

ceedinglj both in number and in 
strength. 

There may be points of distinction which 
can be advanced, but at present I cannot 
separate these specimens from pieeu8y 
Gmel., a common West-Indian shell 
The girdle, in particular, in each set of 
shells is studded with exactly similar 
ivory-white tusk-like moss. Spiniger, 
Sow., seems a different species alto- 
gether. 

There are half a dozen specimens, which I 
cannot separate from Mediterranean speci- 
mens of diicrepansy Brown ; they corre- 
spond in the minutest particular. Scutiger 
is said by Reeve (Conch. Ic.) to be 
described in the ‘ Samarang but although 
there are two Chitons figured on pL xii., 
no reference to them is made in the 
letterpress, nor is there any key to the 
plates. 

Distribution. 

Padfic and Philippine Islands. 
FDamley I., Torres Straits, Port 
Jackson, West Indies.] 

PhUippinea. 

Station. 

Frequent (MeCaip.). 

Not frequent. 

One specimen. 

Rare. 

1 

il ii rC 

f? <1 .|j 

< 1 


[To be continued.] 
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XXVII, — Desd^tions of Sponges from the Neighbourhood of 
Port Philip ueads^ South Australia, continued. By H. J. 
Carter, F.K.S, &c. 

[Continued from vol, xv. p. 821.] 

For ready reference I will also here insert a tabular view of 
my arrangement of the order Rhaphidonema, as I shall take 
this (probably my last) opportunity of otfering such revisionary 
remarks on it as my experience since it was published in 1876 
Beems to dictate. It is as follows ; — 


Order IV. RHAPHIDONEMA. 


Families. 

1. Chalinida 

2. Cavochalinida .... 

1. Aoerw>chalmida . . 
4. Ptsudochalinida .. 


Groups. 

1. Diffitsta. 

2. Palmata. 

3. Beptata. 

4. ^inifera. 

5. Tubulodigitata. 
(1 Aculeata. 

7. Subaculeata. 

8. Oiliata. 

0. Bivalvata. 

10. Complanata. 

11. Plicata. 

12. Solida. 

13. Clathrata. 

( 14. Ilictyalia. 
j 15. Digitifera. 

(16. Fistulodigitata. 


The diagnosis which I have given for this order — viz. 
“ Possessing a skeleton composed of homy fibre with a core 
of proper spicules. Form of spicule chiefly simple acerate and 
chiefly confined to the interior of the fibre,” — is too short and in- 
definite to lead the student to the more useful or distinguishing 
characters of that kind of sponges which the order is intended to 
comprise, whose typical stracture, to which I shall hereafter 
more particularly allude, may be taken from that of Chalina 
polyohotomaf Fsper. What this type is we learn from John- 
ston, who, with a specimen of the British species before him. 
identified it with Esper’s pdycJwtoma. tab. xzxvi.”' 

(Johnston, Hist. Brit, ^nges, &c. p. 94, pi. iii.). 

The name given by ^hnston to this STOnge is ^^HcMchon^ 
dria ocuUOaJ* which Dr. Bowerbank changed to ‘‘ChtUina 
catlaia ” (Mon. Brit. Spongiadn, vol. ii. p.361), accompany 
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by the Btatement that Dr. Grant, in his ^ Tabular View of the 
Animal Kingdom’ (1861, p. 76), had established the genus 
^^Chaltna ” for sponges possessing the structure of Johnston’s 
Halichondria oculata (Mon. vol. i. p. 209) ; so this is how we 
came by the term ^^Chaltnay 

But Johnston had previously identified his foi^effotnff species, 
viz. Halichondria palmata {op. cit. p. 92, pL ii. fig. 1), with 
Esper’s Spongia oculatay tab. i.,” and also with Ellis’s Bpongia 
palmata (ElHs & Solander, p. 189, pi. Iviii. fig. 6). Now all 
three of their illustrations represent the oscules as projecting 
(pustuliform) and scattered over the frond ; while in Grant’s 
illustration of Spongia oculata (Edinb. New Phil. Journ. 1826, 
vol. ii. p. 140, pi. ii. fig. 22), as well as in Johnston’s HaU^ 
chondria oculata^ they are, as tiohnston stated, mostly 
disposed along the margin,” that is on opposite sides of the 
cylindrical branch {op. cit. p. 95), which was probably the 
case in Esper’s Spongia polychotoma (tab. xxxvi.), as they 
are not represented on the surface of the branches of his illus- 
tration. Hence it is evident that Esper’s Spongia oculata^ so 
far as appearance goes, is Johnston’s Halichondria palmata. 

But the latter is also stated by Johnston to be tne Mer- 
maid’s Glove” of the Shetlanders, which Bowerbank calls 
^'‘Isodictya palmata ” (Mon. vol. li. p. fill, and vol. iii. 
pi. lii.), adding very properly to the simple skeletal acerate of 
this sponge in his illustration an equianchorate, which, on 
microscopic examination. I find to be so peculiar in sliape, 
that the flesh-spicule ” in this instance becomes a distin- 
guishing character, w hereby I have been enabled to identify 
it with Johnston’s type specimen of his Halichondria palmata 
in the British Museum Hence also Esper’s Sponaia oculata 
and Ellis’s Spongia palmata^ if they possessed this distin- 
guishing character, become Dr. Bowerbank’s ^^hodictya paU 
mata.^^ 

Be this as it may, however, the structure and skeletal 
spicule of Johnston’s type specimen of Halichondria palmata 
are so like those of Chedina polychotoma that 1 have not hesi- 
tated, in opposition to Dr. fiowerbank’s view, to change his 
generic term ^^Halichondria ” to Chalina palmata^ as may be 
seen by my description and illustration of the latter in the 
^Annals’ of 1882 (vol. x. p. 109, woodcut, fig. 1), where I 
have fully gone into the subject, therefore need not repeat 
any more of it here. 

Why Johnston should have designated his sponge 
after having identified it with Espeifc polychotoma^^ I am 

a Schmidt’s only instance of this is in the inequianohorate of his 
ria sentxneUa (Spong. Kiiste v. Algier, p. 80, Taf. v* fig. 11). 
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unable to conceive^ unless he considered that both were only 
variations of the same sponge, which I think very likely, 
especially as the form of polychotoma ** very often runs into 
that of “ocaZato;” and Johnston himself, as before noticed, 
has placed them together, that is one after the other, in his 
^ British Sponges.’ But then neither oculata^' nor poly- 
chotoma^^ possesses a flesh-spicule, which Chaliuapalmata does, 
and Johnston did not know this ; so something else must have 
influenced him in using this designation, probably the desig- 
nation ^^pahnatOf^^ vniich Ellis used for the sponge that 
Johnston considered to be his ^^Halichondria palmata ; ” 
still, as before stated, unless it could be proved that Ellis’s 
sponge contained the peculiarly formed anchorate to which I 
have alluded, it is quite as likely, as Just stated, that his sponge 
was a mere variety in form of Ghalina polyclwtoma. 

So much for confusion in nomenclature when names are 
based on mere resemblances; but it should be remembered 
that all this took place before the achromatic microscope had 
been invented, after which distinctions on minute differences 
which then came into view were rendered comparatively 
easy. We know, however, now that Johnston’s Haitchondria 
patmata difiers in possessing the peculiarly-formed anchorate, 
to which 1 have above alluded, from all the other Chalinida. 
and that the species is identical with the Mermaid’s Glove.’ 

The chief distinguishing characters of the order Rhaphido- 
NEMA, in addition to the diagnosis above mentioned, are their 
easily yielding to pressure and corresponding resiliency, from 
the keratose element of the fibre predominating, the spicular 
element more or less scanty, the structure loose, and, as Ellis 
noticed in 1786 {op. ciu p. 185), the gelatinous part of the 
flesh [the sarcode] is so tender that when it is taken out of the 
water it soon dries away.” In structure the deeper part is 
generally less dense than the circumference, which is also 
generally the opposite in the following order, viz. the EOHI- 
KONEMA ; hence the former are for the most part easily com- 
pressible, while the latter are generally much less so, and 
often even absolutely hard. In spiculation there is generally 
only one form of spicule, and that is the simple or commonest 
form pf acerate, viz. smooth, curved, fusiform, and sharp at 
both ends ; while in the Echinokema there is generally more 
than one form, of w^hich one is generally acuate, that is an 
acerate with one end obtuse. In the Khaphidonema the ske- 
letal is seldom accompfShied by a flesh-spicule, while in the 
Echinoneha it is seldom without one. The spicule in the 
Rhaphidoneha is generally confined to the fibre, hence its 
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comparatively smooth surface ; while in the Echinonema, as 
the name indicates, more or less of the pointed end always 
extends beyond it, echinatingly or in tufts. The oscules or 
vents are conspicuous in the RHAririDONEMA, while in the 
Echinonema they are generally inconspicuous, from the 
excretory systems in the latter being generally smaller and 
thus more numerous, in accordance with their greater density 
of stracture. 

Thus I have contrasted the Rhaphidonema with the 
Echinonema because in many instances their forms otherwise 
are so much alike ; but the structural characters of the Rha- 
PHIDONEMA run throughout the order so uninterruptedly that, 
different as the forms may be (which have chiefly led to the 
grouping), thejrwill be found to be so constant that, although 
the order contains a number of species, they may easily be 
found out under the arrangement I have made, which, for the 
same reason, requires very little revisionary remark. 

When 1 inserted the group “ Palmata,’’ which is the second 
on the list, I had not seen Bowerbank^s specimen of the 
“ Mermaid’s Glov^” now in the British Museum, nor had I 
identified it with Johnston’s type specimen of Ilalichondria 
palmata there, by finding that the latter possessed the same 
peculiar form of anchorate ; so for the present this group can 
DC considered to be represented by only one species, viz. 
Chalina palmata. 

There are three other forms, in all of which the skeletal 
acerate is accompanied by the same kind of equianchorate 
flesh-spicule ; but this is of the common navicular shape, and 
all come from the neighbourhood of the Cape of Good Hope, 
as will be more particularly noticed hereafter. 

Of the groups in the third family, viz. the Acervochalinida, 
I can state nothing decisive, excepting that there are solid forms 
of Rhaphidonema, but their massive condition, aided only by 
the characters afforded by their structure and spiculation, so 
far have not enabled me to identify one in particular ; while 
the footnote ” to the group Dictyalia ” in my classification 
(qp. et loc. cit, p. 143), whose purport is as follows, adds still 
more to the difficulties, viz. : — In some instances the pre- 
dominance of the keratine clement in the Rhaphidonema is 
exchanged for the predominance of the spicular one in the 
order Hoix)RHAPHIDOTA. when the same species must be 
placed in one or the otiier, as the case may be, while the 
group ^ Isodictyosa ’ in the latter chiefly offers the species 
with which those of the Rhaphidonema are most likely to 
be confounded.” But such difficulties are inseparable from a 
classification made by man to aid his memory, and which 
nature ignores ! 
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Thus, while the facts may be still fresh in tlie memory of 
those wno have read my report on tl.^ colit ction of marine 
sponges from Japan &c. (^Annals/ 1885, vol, xv. p. 387), 
it might be observed that the polychotomous Chalina there 
referred to (p. 402), although possessing the same form of 
spicule as a similar species from the Mauritius, is a bond fide 
solid, branched, and stipitate Chalinoid form characteristic of 
my group Digitata,” while that from the Mauritius is an 
Isodictyal Chalinoid form, in which the skeletal spicule is not 
only larger^ but accompanied by a minute acerate Jlesh^spicule. 
Hence, while the latter retains the proposed designation, viz. 

mauritiana^'^ the former, for distinction’s sake, might be 
designated japonica^'^ (This, however, must be considered as 
an ex post facto statement, since 1 was not made aware of the 
presence of the flcsh-spicule until after I had first written the 
passages to which I have referred.) 

Now the Mauritius specimen (that Mr. B. W. Priest kindly 
submitted for my examination, which, with a true Chalina^ 
like form, consisted only of a fragment about 3 inches long 
and half an inch in diameter), presents on one side a flat sur- 
face by which it had adhered to a mass of Nullipore on which 
it had been growing ; and thus the sp cimen bears the same 
relation in this respect to a solid, digitate, erect Chalina of 
the British seas, that is C. poly chotomay that the latter does to 
our British lialickondria aimulansy Johnston (pi. viii.),= 
Isodictya simulansy Bk. (Mon. vol. iii. pi. li. figs. 5 and 6), 
which, although occasionally rising up more or less into a 
ChalinaAWi^ branched stem, as fre(]^uently creeps in this form 
over the surface of the rocks on which it may be growing (see 
Johnston’s illustrations, Z. c.) ; but in the Mauritius specimen, 
as before stated, the skeletal is accompanied by a flesh-spicule. 
In short the spiculation of the Mauritius specimen consists of 
a large sausage-like form with several smaller ones in various 
stages of development chiefly about the angles of its reticu- 
lated structure; and a minute, sharp-pointed, fusiform, acerate 
flesh-spicule^ chiefly arranged like a row of switllows on a 
telegraph-wire, along the course of the large spicule or spicular 
reticulation ; wliile also, as before stated, the Japan specimen 
only presents one form, viz. the sausage- shaped one, which is 
much, smaller, as may be seen by my illustrations Annals,* 
Z. c. pi. xiv. figs. 12 and 13). 

Again, in Dr. Bowerbank’s representations of his Chalina " 
oculata (Mon. vol, iii. pi. Ixvi.) and that of his ^^Isidictya 
varians ” {ib, pi. Ixxxviii.), the former from a specimen from 
the open sea in the English Channel oS Hastings, and the 
latter from one from the mouth or^tuary of the Mersey at 
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Liverpool, close to the entrance of a freshwater tributary, the 
only difference that I can see, for I have specimens of both in 
my possession, amounts to the simple modification that arises 
from a predominance of keratinc, whereby the open-sea speci- 
men is tougher and more resilient than the estuary one, which, 
being the reverse, is softer and more fragile, the spicules 
being much the same in size and shape in both. 

How far the general form and the sausage-shaped spicule 
of tlie freshwater sponge Vrtiguaya coraUioidea^ ^k., which 
equally agrees in these respects with both Ckaltna japonica 
and Chalina mauritiana^ may favour the view of those who 
would refer Uruguaya to a marine origin, I am not able to say ; 
or to come to the conclusion of Dr. W. l)y bo wski that, because 
Luhomirakta haicalensisj viz. the solid, caulescent, branched, 
chaliniform freshwater sponge of Lake Baikal, in Central 
Asia, is identical in general structure and in tlie form and 
nature of its spicule with a similar but marine one which his 
brother sent him from the shores of Behring’s Island, in the 
Kamtschatka Sea, — the former is necessarily the latter living 
in fresh water (^‘ Die Behringsschwamme weichen weder in 
ihrer Struktur noch in der Oestalt und Beschaffenheit der 
Spiculen von denen der Baikalschcn Exemplarc ab, so dass alle 
diese, obgleich aus so sehr verschiedenen Fundorten herkom- 
menden Schwilmme, als vollkommen idcntisch anzusehen 
Bind,” Sitzungsbericht d. Dorpater Naturforschei-Uesell- 
schaft, Jahrg. 1884, p. 45). although geologically considered 
it is as easy to infer that trie sea, when receding from the 
interior of continents, might have left saltwater lakes there, 
which have become as fresh as the marine formations beside 
them, in which there is now not a particle of salt left. But 
as yet, if neither Uruguaya nor Lubomirshia baicalensis has 
been found to possess statoblasts, so neither have they been 
found in an ovigerous condition — conditions, especially of 
the latter, which can only be maintained for home-demonstra- 
tion by l^ing at once preserved in some aqueous medium, 
Buch as spirit and water ; u e. on the spot. 

I have entered more at length into this subject here than 
I had an opportunity of doing in my report on the Japan 
sponges, chiefly because the Mauritius sponge is, according 
to my view, a Chalina {C. mauritiana)^ and its spiculation 
so peculiar that it is deserving of special mention. 

Lastly, for my observations on the fourth or concluding 
family of the order Bhafhidonema, viz. the Pseudochalinida. 
1 must refer the reader to the species described in the ^ Annals ’ 
of 1882 (vol. ix. p. 280)^aud 1886 (vol. xv. p. 819). 
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Returning to the first family, viz. the Chalinida, it might 
be observed that this was, as before noticed, the name given 
by l)r. Grant to the third order of his Poripera (Tab. View 
An. Kingdom, 1861, p. 76, Walton and Maberly) for the 
purpose of including sponges ‘‘ possessing the structure of 
Johnston’s Halichonaria oculata^^ which is our Chalina poly- 
chotoma = Sponyia pjlychotoma^ Esper, == Chalina oculaia^ 
Bk. ; and it may also be observed in the Key to my Clas- 
sification of the Spongida” [Op. etloc.cit. p. 193) that I 
liave given this as the type of group No. 1, viz. the Bigi- 
tata,” whose typical structure,” to which 1 have before 
alluded only in a general way, may be more particularly 
stated as follows : — A stipitate bunch of caulescent cylin- 
drical stalks, more or less ramosely dividing dichotomously 
and polychotomously, more or less interunitin^ on their way 
to their termination in rounded ends. Easily yielding to 
pressure, but still very resilient. Colour, when dry, light 
sponge-yellow, often retaining traces of purple, which appears 
to be its original colour, at all events in many instances. 
Surface uniformly smooth, which is not the case in the Echino- 
NEMA. Vents chiefly in single lines, opposite to each other, 
on each side of the cylindrical stalk. Structure internally 
open, where the Barcode, which is very thin (as Ellis noticed), 
has disappeared, as is usually tho case in dried specimens ; 
more compact towards the surface, where the dermal struc- 
ture is finer and closer than that which is below it. Fibre 
predominantly keratose; spicule acerate, curved, fusiform, 
smooth, sharp-pointed, variable in size, which is chiefly small, 
often minute. General form also variable.” 

As regards the latter character, viz. the variability in form, 
I cannot do better than refer the reader to Miklucho-Mac- 
lay’s paper (M^m. de I’Acad. de St. Pdtersb. vii. s. t. xv. 
no. 3, 1870) on the varieties of his Veluspa polymorpha^^ 
which is an estuary specimen of Chalina polymorpha^ as may 
be seen by reference to the typical form (Taf. i. fig. 1), among 
which the Baikal freshwater Bpo^e Lubomirskia haikalensia^ 
Pallas, is introduced as No. 11 (Taf. i. fig. 5). 


This brings us to the consideration of the specimens of 
Bhapuidonema in Mr. Wilson’s collection from the uoigh- 
bourhood of Port Phillip Heads, Victoria Col., S. Australia, 
which, although very numerous, Delong to only three groups ; 
viz. the Digitata, the Tubulodigitata, and the Bivalvata 
respectively, but mostijr to the first, under which Chalina 
polychoUma and its varieties will presently be mentioned, ibl* 
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Bivalvata. In all the spicule is of the same form, viz. aoerate, 
smooth, curved, fusiform, and sharp-pointed, but for the most 
part very small and often minute, t. e. not exceeding 7-6000th8 
in. in length, with almost immeasurable thinness, combined 
with great thickness of keratine in the fibre, which, as before 
stated, leads to CTeat toughness and resiliency. In my British 
i^ecimens of Ghalina polychotoma^ obtained from the English 
Channel opposite this place (Budleigh-Salterton), the spicule 
is about 30 by 2|-6000th8 inch in its greatest dimensions, 

Fam. 1. Chalinida, 

Char, Uigitations solid, vertical or procumbent,” 

Group 1. Digitata, 

Chalina polychoioma^ Esper. 

Of this species in Mr. Wilson’s collection there are several 
specimens, whose characters having already been mentioned, 
need not be repeated here. Largest specimen 2 feet long. 
Depth not mentioned. Neither the colour when fresh nor the 
depth of the dried specimens is stated. 

Chalina polychotoma^ var, trichotoma. 

Described in the ^Annals' for 1885 (vol. xv. p, 115). 
This variety only differs from the foregoing in most of the 
ends of the branches being more or less expanded and tricho- 
tomously divided. 19 inches long. Presented to the British 
Museum in the name of J. Bracebridge Wilson, Esq., M.A., 
F.L.S. Dried specimen, 

Chalina polychotoma^ var, compressa. 

Where the stem becomes more or less expanded and com- 

{ iresscd at the commencement of the branches^ or where the 
atter becomes expanded towards their ends spatuliform {spa- 
tulata). Vents scattered over the expanded portions, chiefly 
on one side, comparatively small and not projectea. Two 
wet specimens: — viz. 1, wholly compressea ; colour, when 
fresh, ^^purple-slate;” 6i in. long. 2, subcompressed; 
colour, when fresh, pale buff-brown ;” 13 in. long. Depth 
of both 19 fath. 

Chalina polychotoma^ var. oculata. 

Stems thick, more or less irregular in form^ t. a. more or 
less irreralarly expanded and united together m their whole 
length, flabelhform, proliferous. Colour dark-brown reddish* 
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Surface smooth. Vents large, circular, projected pustulifonnly, 
scattered over the surface generally, or, where the branch is 
expanded, chiefly on one side. 

Obit. Here I should be inclined to place Espcr’s Spongia 
ocuiata (tab. i.) and Ellis’s Spongia palmata (tab. Iviii. 
fig. 6), if, as before stated, they were not possessed of the 
peculiar anchorate of Ghaltna palmata^ Johnston. 

Chalina polychotoma^ var. robiista. 

In which the stems are few, thick, and large, with smallish 
vents on one side chiefly. Wet specimen. Colour, when 
fresh, ^^orange-buff.” 11 in. long. 

Depth 20 lath. 

Chalina polychotoma^ var. angulata. 

Stem nodosely angulated, zigzag instead of being uni- 
formly cylindrical ; presenting a knotted appearance, in which 
the nodose |)ortiou may Ije slightly prolonged branch-llke on 
each side, so as to give the stem an alternately jointed zigzag 
aspect. Colour dark black-brown on the surface, light brown 
interiorly, or light brown throughout. Surface soft, velvety 
from the fineness and compactness of the dermal tissue. Vents 
of two sizes, large and small, scattered over the nodose por- 
tions irregularly. Fibre and structure finer and more compact 
than in C. polgchotoma^ accompanied bpr more remains of the 
Barcode. Size of largest specimen, which is wet, 15 in. long. 
Colour, when fresh, not given. 

Depth 19 fath. 

Chalina poly chotoma^ var. monilifirmiH. 

Stems successively inflated more or less regularly. Colour 
light brown. Surface velvety. Vents scattered over the 
bmlate inflations. Texture, i . s. the fibre and structure, as 
in th^ foregoing variety, viz. angulata^ 

Ohs. This comes in as a sequence of very common occur- 
rence, but not represented in Mr. Wilson’s collection, although 
there are several large specimens in the British Museum 
which come from the south coast of Australia. 

1 have briefly enumerated these varieties in form, not only 
because they are chiefly present in Mr. Wilson’s collection, but 
still more liecause they are of general occurrence : that is, the 
stalks, originally smooth and cylindrical in the typical form, viz. 
Chalina polycnotoma^ may become partially flattened; then 
expanded and more or less united laterally either at the com* 
Ann. (b Mag. N. Hist. Ser. 6. Vol. xvi. 20 
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mencemeiit or at the extremities ; then expanded and united 
generally into a flahellate more or leas proliferous plane ; 
lastly, jaggtjd or irregularly inoniliforni ; while the vents may 
be comparativelj^ small ana linearly arranged opposite to each 
other on the cylindrical branch in the typical species, scattered 
in the compressed forms, and projected pustulitbrmly in 
the oculate specimens. The colour may vary from light 
sponge-yellow to dark sponge-brown, more or less mixed with 
red, and often to reddish purple ; but, of course, this is useless 
for specific distinction. 

Fatn. 3. Cavochalmida. 

Tubular, vasiform, aculcated, patulous or compressed 
flabellately ; plane and frondose or dactyloid.” 

Group 3. Tubulodioi tat a. 

Patuloscula procumhena^ Carter Annals,’ 1882, vol. ix. 

p. 305) . 

Short, thick, thumb- shaped, cylindrical, bullate, hollow, 
erect processes, growing side by side on a common expanded 
base, spreading in a branched form horizontally. Consistence 
resilient. Colour, when fresh, ‘‘ purple-slate,” now sponge- 
yellow brown. Vent terminal, cloacal, circular at the end of 
the process, contracted, but still enormously large. Spicule 
acerate, as before. Size of specimens, of which there are two, 
varying from 2 to 6 in, high, and 6x4 liorizon tally. 

Depth 7 to 14 fath. 

Oha, This is also a West-Indian sponge and appears to 
have been noticed aiid illustrated by Dc Fonbressin and 
Miclielotti under the name of Gaily spongia hullata^^ 

Spongiaires de la incr Carai'be,’ Harlem, 1864, p. 56, pi. x. 
fig. 6) . I have already given the name to some beautiful 
specimens of it, brought home from the West Indies by the 
liev. H. II. Higgins, now in the Liverpool Museum, iii one 
of which the bullate processes, successively inflated, are ex- 
tended upwards separately for 3 or 4 inches. A specimen of 
these was also presented to the British Museum in the month 
of March 1877. It is not the Spongta hullata of Lamarck 
= tuhuloaa^ Esper, tab. 54, since the vents here are cilia^edy 
as i). et M. nave noticed, which allies it to their genus 

TuhaP that is typical of our groups Aculeata &c. (see 
my ‘^Classification,’^ 1. c, “Key,” p. 194; and for the 
genus “ TuhaP generally. ‘ Annals,’ 1882, vol. ix. p. 277 
ei aea.y West Indian and Acapulco sponges). 

Paiuloacula procumhana^ var. jlahelliformia. 

In this variety the successively dilated bullate tubes or 
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1 >F0ces3es, which are very long comparatively, are united 
aterally throughout into a fan-sliapea form, rising from a 
single stem, the large circular vents being arranged serially 
on the margin. Largest specimen about 8 in. high by 8 x 1 
ia* horizontally. Colour, when fresh, butf-grey.” 

Deptli 20 fath. 


Group 9. Bivalvata. 

Cavochalina hilamellata^ Lam. 

Stipitate, placentiform, doubled up like a bivalved shell 
with a stem, L e. vasiform compressed ; infundibular below 
as the head approaches the stem, which is long and hard, 
ending in a root-like expansion, expanding, in he contrary 
direction, into a flabelliform bilamellar head above. Con- 
sistence leathery. Colour, when fresh, “ pale pinkish brown,” 
now mouse-brown. Surface externally wrinkled, rugosely 
reticulated in high relief, nodose ; inside even, smooth, con- 
centrically lineated. Vents small, scattered over the inner 
surface. Structure compact, fine, composed of short-jointed 
keratosc fibre, scantily charged with the usual form of small 
spicule, viz. acerate, smooth, curved, fusiform, sharp-pointed, 
about 14 by ^-GOOOths in. in its greatest dimensions. Size 
very variable, apparently increasing with the age of the 
specimen ; the largest, of which there are several dry, but only 
one wet specimen, about a foot each way, including the stem, 
which may be 3 or 4 in. long, with a thickness of the hoaa 
towards the stem about one inch where the nodular excrescences 
are most prominent, becoming gradually thinner in the oppo- 
site direction, that is towards the border, where the uoauiar 
processes ceasing leave a narrow smooth strip about one 
sixth of an inch in thickness. 

Depth 19 fath. 

Ilai. Marine. 

Loc, Port Phillip Heads, south coast of Australia. 

Obs. This seems to me to be the species briefly described 
by Lamarck (Ist ed. t, ii. p. 366, no, 61), so I have given 
it his designation. There are several dry specimens in Mr, 
Wilson’s collection, but only one wet one. From the great 
number which I have seen it must be very plentiful under all 
forms on the south coast of Australia, but all modifications of 
that above mentioned ; whilst its leathery imperishable nature 
and great toughness arising from the quantity of keratine iu 
the composition of its fibre, scanty and small spiculation, and 
compact structure, render it as durable almost as the sole of 
u shoe. It is subject to considerable variety in form, Iming 
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fiometimes expanded horizontally and proliferously foliated or 
cabbagedike. 


Group 11. P LI CAT A. 

Although not in Mr. Wilson’s collection, but coming from 
hard by, viz. the neighbourhood of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and therefore probably represented on the south coast of 
Australia, I would here insert the following description of the 
specimen, which is intended to typically illustrate the species 
for which tliis gioup was instituted, as although promised in 
my Cla8sifica4^ion, it has not hitherto been given. 

Textiliforma foUata, 

Large mass of eloth-like, flat, very tliin and expanded fron- 
dose portions, rising from a contracted short stem, ap[)arently 
independent of each other, but, in fact, all continuous, although 
BO interfolded and deeply indented at tlic margin as to present 
a plurality of separate dissepiments; or, in a large, single, 
Bemicircular, stipitate, frondose form, more or less proliferous. 
Consistence firm, resilient. Colour, now in its dried state, pale 
yellow-brown, with traces of tlie original sareode, which was 

t mvple. Surface uniformly even on both sides. Vents, in 

ittle groups, petaloid, rosette-like, scattered plentifully over 
the surface ; each group about l-24th in. in diameter and 
l-12tli in. apart ; but wnile confined to one surface only this 
depends upon the position of the fold, so tliat on one part they 
may be on one side and on the otlier on the other ; hence they 
are in patches, that is not continuous throughout the same side 
of the frond, in the interfolded or plicate form ; while, of 
course, in the otlier form, where there is no plication, they are 
all on one side. Internal structure compact, tough, formed of 
short-jointed keratose fibre charged with the usual form of 
acerate spicule internally, and surrounded by sareode equally 
charged with the same spicule together with a number of 
equianchorates or flesh -spicules. Skeletal spicule curved, 
smooth, fusiform, sharp-pointed, about 28- by 2i-6000ths in. 
in its greatest dimensions. Flesh-spicule, a navicular shaped 
equianchorate with rather obtuse ends when viewed in front, 
a^ut 6-6000th8 in. long. Size of largest specimen 17 in. 
high by 12 in. broad ; wall of the frond or lamina ^ in. thick. 
Hahn Marine. 

LoCn Cape of Good Hope and its neighbourhood. 

Oba. There are several specimens of this sponge in the 
British Museum (all dry, of course), viz. No. 60, regiaterad 
71. 5. i2. 1, &c. from Port £lizal>eth ; and No. 509, regis- 
tered 40. 9. 28. 27, from the Cape together with two omer 
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forms from the Cape/’ pi^esenting a similar structure aud 
spiculation, viz. Gludina compressa, which has already been 
described in the ^Annals’ of 1882 (vol. x. p. 112), and 
might be relegated to the group Palmata ” for tlie present, 
as^ representing the “ Mermaid^s glove ” at the Cape ; and a 
third, which from its form might be relegated to the ‘‘ Digi- 
tata’ and termed Chalina polychotomay var. anchoratUy^ 
as its skeletal acerate is also accompanied by an equianchorate 
flesh-snicule ; but in the two latter the navicular ancliorate is 
^ pointed at the ends instead of being round or obtuse ; although 
in all three instances belonging to that kind which from- its 
boat- or shuttle-like shape I have termed navicular. 

These are the specimens from the neighbourhood of the 
Cape of Good Hope ” to which I have alluded, at p. 280, as 
possessing the same kind of naviculiform ancliorate. 

s 


Ovigeroua Specimem. 

In the oviffCTOus upecimena, of which there arc a great 
many in Mr. Wilson’s collection, not only of the Rhapuido- 
NEMA, but of all the other orders, the form and position of the 
ova remain ; but the sanie astringent ciTcct of the spirit which 
has kept them thus has contracted their contetita into a cheesy 
consistence which defies all attempt at further elucidation. 
In short, to do anything with the soft parts of a sponge in the 
microscopical or more minute way it is absolutely necessary to 
examine them immediately after they have been taken from 
their native habitats, that is while they are living. Much 
may be done by putting them into spirit aud water at once 
and examining them a few days after they have been thus 
preserved ; but the longer they remain after this the more 
these parts become chemically altered by the methylated 
spirit and rendered unfit for anything but a display of the 
larger parts of which they are composed, from the change 
especially in the contents of the ova and the sperm-cells, to 
which 1 have above alluded ; and the development of calca- 
reous ciystallizations in the general tissue. 

Order V. ECHINONEMA. 

For the reasons above mentioned 1 shall also insert here a ‘ 
t ft b nlar view of my arrangement of this order in 1875 (pp. 
toe. cit.)f viz. 
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Families. 

1. Ectymida 

2. AxineUida 


Groups. 

1. Pluriformia. 

2. Plumohalicbondrina. 
{ ii. Miorocionina. 

4. Eiihinoclathrata. 

6. BiK'uIifera. 
j 0. Muhifoniiia. 

* Durissinia. 


And here I would observe that this order is by far the most 
diflBcult of any that I have had to contend with ; not so much * 
probably in the first family, viz. the Ectyonida, as in the 
eecond, viz. the AxineUida ; hence in l>otli tliey are headed 
with a group provisionally named, wliich has thus been 
indefinitely given for the purpose of enabling the spongiolo- 
gist to supply its place with a plifrality of groups that of 
course must vary in amount, name, and description as more 
extended observation maj^ dictate, which, judging from the 
enormous number of species and varieties from all parts of the 
world, represented by the dried and beach-specimens in the 
collection of the British Museum, almost tempts one to 
exclaim, Where is this to end ? and as one species so often 
resembles another in one or more points, to ask What cha- 
racter is there in one species which is not to be found in 
another? ” But probably similar observations were made at 
the commencement of the study of conchology&c. ; still it seems 
to me certain that, as in other branches of natural history, the 
class, orders, and families may be restricted to a few simple 
characters for leading to the groups and genera, but nothing Out 
a cemhination of characters the student to the species^ 

whicli is the great thing after all, and those it is desirable, for 
practical purposes, to limit as much as possible to what can be 
seen with the commonest microscope, otherwise the distinc- 
tions become one for the rich man only who has plenty of 
leisure and can easily afford to purchase a fine instrument ; 
which, of course, is also desirable ; but then this cannot be 
for the many, but for the scientific, or, as it may be termed, 
^oteric few. Hence “ equality ” is as utopian, as inequality 
is absolutely necessary for progress in all human affairs. 
Such knowledge can only come to the poor through the rich. 

The diagnosis of the order Echinonema, viz. : — Possess* 
ing a skeleton composed of homy fibre cored with proper 
spicules internally and echinated with proper spicules exter* 
nally. Form ot spicules chiefly acuate,” so far as the first 
family, viz. the Ectyonida, goes, cannot be more practically 
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useful for I know of no exception to it. But it does not apply 
so satisfactorily to the second family, viz. the Axinellitla ; 
neither does the special diagnosis of this family, viz. : — 
“ Echinated with proper spicules projecting from the interior of 
the fibre,” suffice for all, since it may be the case to a certain 
extent with species of the IIhaphidonema ; but by adding 
the words ; — Structure increasing in density inwards or 
towards the first-formed parts, that is the axis,” which for the 
most part is Si peculiarity common to the whole order, although 
not needed in the diagnosis of the first family, that of the second 
• family is rendered almost equally useful. 

It will be observed by referring to the above table ” that 
each of the familu?s commences wdth a group,” whose name 
etymologically has the same signification, viz. Pluriforrnia ” 
and Multiformia,” which, as before stated, provisionally 
instituted, because the specimens which appeared to belong 
to them respectively were at the time of classification so 
numerous as to be quite overwhelming; therefore all that I 
could do under the circumstances, that is with little or no 
literature for my guidance, was to keep them together, as I 
have before observed of the Psararaoneraata, under the 
families mentioned, for subsequent division into groups when 
their species, by individual description from undried and 
entire specimens, should be typically determined. It was 
this to which inv dear old friend Dr. J. E. Gray alluded 
when he said : — The greatest contributor to our knowledge 
and advancement of spongiology in its present state will be 
he who correctly describes and illustrates most species.” 

Fam. 1. Eotyonida. 

Group 1. Plubikormia, 

In the key ” to my classification (?. c. p. 195) I have 
given the names of several kinds of sponges which I then 
thought might become types of the subdivisions of this group, 
and auring the last ten years which have elapsed since that 
was published I have occasionally been able to substantiate it 
thus ; — ^^Ectyon sparsus'*' has fed to the formation of the 
group ^^Ectyonina” or ^^Ectyones” (‘Annals,’ 1883, vol. 
xii. p. 310, &c.) : ^^Echinonema typicum ” to one for which I’ 
would propose tne name of “ J^chinonematina ” (tJ. 1881, 
vol. vii. p. 378, &c.) ; Dictyocylindrus ramoausy Bk,,” &c. 
to that of Dictyocylindrina ” {ib. 1879, vol. iii. p. 295) ; and 
*^8pongia muricatOy Pallas, = Trikentrion murfoat4m,Ehfers,” 
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to that of the group Trichentrioniaa ’’ (ti. 1879, vol. iii. 
p. 293, &c.). 

Groups 2, 3, and 4 of the Ectyonida, viz. Plumohalichon- 
drina, Microcionina, and Echinoclathrata, I must leave as the y 
are, merely observing that ^^Halichondria seriata^'^ Johnston , 
» OphUtospongia (olim Chalind) Heriata^ Bk., unfortunately 
does not illustrate the group etymologically^ on account of 
being solid instead of clathratc ; but then it was, as it is now, 
the only species of the group that liad been publicly de- 
scribed, so tliat I had no option, but will now endeavour to 
supply this apparent discrepancy by adding the description of 
a dried foreign species, equally remarkable for its clathrate 
character, which is solidly cellular throughout rather than 
simply solid, and thus resembles the nidamental mass of a 
whelk or a bee’s honeycomb rather tlian a sponge : — 

Eohinoclathria favusy ii. sp. 

Massive, lobed, sessile or contracted towards the base, or 
divided digitately from this upwards into a bunch of coales- 
cent cylindrical stems, dichotomously and polychotomously 
branched, like a digitate C/ialina, Consistence now in its 
dried state soft and resilient. Colour reddish brown or 
yellowish. Surface even. Structure composed of a thin 
fibro-reticulate lamina, continuous in itself, but partitionally 
separating vermicular cavities, wlkich arc equally continuous 
throughout, thus producing a uniformly clathrous mass which, 
on the surface, presents a honeycomb appearance, in wliich 
the cells, which are irregular in outline, are about 3-12ths 
in. in diameter more or less. Fibre both cored and echinated 
with proper spicules. Core- or skeletal spicule very thin, 
Bubpin-llke, smooth, fusiform, constricted towards the head, 
about 45-6000ths in. long. Echinating spicule smooth, also 
Bubpin-like, fusiform, and constricted towards the head, which 
is less in diameter than the shaft, about 15 by l^-BOOOths in. 
in its greatest dimensions. Size of specimens variable. 

Hab. Marine. 

Loc. South coast of Australia. 

Obs. This sponge is so striking in its honeycomb algoid 
appearance and soft though resilient consistence that it can 
hardly be mistaken for any other excepting the areniferous 
variety of the same sponge, which will be described hereafter 
in the new family which 1 propose to call Pseudoechiuo- 
nemida.” 

There are several specimens of it in the British Museum, 
mostly under 4 inches in their greatest diameter, of which 
nos. 554 And 555, each registered 59* 10. 7. 106, may be 
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mentioned as massive forms, and no. “ 208 Jw,” registered 
37. 5. 13. 36 &c., as more or less digitate forms somewhat like 
those of Chalina polychotoma ; so that it appears to be by no 
means common, although it is so remarkable in structure. 

Again, in group 5, viz. the Baculifera, the echinating 
spicule is not spined, but its hammer-shaped or crutch-like 
head is imbedded in the surface of the fibre, together with a 
like form in its interior, which, combined with its cork-like 
consistence, unmistakably defines this type. 

Hiqginsina, new group. 

Lastly^ to this family I must add the group above men- 
tioned, VIZ. Higginsina,” for sponges in which the apparent 
analogue of the spined echinating spicule is not club-shaped, 
but acerate, that is fusiform and sharp^pointed, and not echi- 
nating, but loose in the tissue : for a typical species of which 
1 must refer the reader to the West-Indian sponge ^^Higginaia 
coralloides ” and its varieties described and illustrated by 
Mr. Thomas H. Higgin, F.L.S., in the ^ Annals ’ for 1877 
(vol. xix. p. 291 &c. pi. xiv. figs. 1-5). Called after the Rev. 
H.H. Higgins. 

To this I will add the following description of a Cape 
variety of this sponge, in which the unattached position of 
the ceninuting spicule is not so evident, and an acuate is 
added to the acerate skeletal spicule. 

liiggimia coralloides^ var. natalensisy u. var. 

Flabelliform, erect, stipitate, ridged on each side prolife- 
Tously ; ridges thin, ragged, and in strong relief, radiating 
and branching from the stem to the circumference. Consis- 
tence tough, firm, in the dry state, with hard inspissated sarcode 
and compact structure. Colour orange. Surface uneven, 
hispid. Spicules of three forms, viz.: — 1, skeletal, thick, 
smooth acuate, 70 by 3-1800ths in. in its greatest dimensions ; 
2, subskeletal, thin, smooth acerate, about 50 by i-1800ths 
in. ; 3, echinating spicule, a spinous acerate rather bent than 
curved in the centre, about 8 by i-1800th ; no. 1 is arranged 
in tufts surrounded by no. 2 in great numbers, among which 
is no. 3, all projecting outward^, as they successively and 
together emanate from the fibre. Size variable, the largest 
specimen 5^ in. broad by 2^ in, high. 

Hah. Marine. 

Loc. Port Elizabeth, Cape of Quod Hope. 

Ohs. Of this species, whose spiculation is somewhat difib^ 
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rent, although evidently belonging to the genus Eiggimia 
in other respects, there are several dry specimens in the 
British Museum, of which No. 18 is the largest. No. 40 is 
an elkhorn-shaped, rat-tailed, Hat, branched variety, and Nos. 
16, 17, and 19, all more or less like that above described, 
and all registered 71. 6. 12. 1 &c. 

Gen, ohs. In many of the Ectyonida there are flesh- 
spicules, viz. equianchorates, bihamales, or tricurvates, and 
tnese may be alone or combined, nic anchorate is generally 
of that kind termed navicular from its boat-like form, i, e. sharp 
at each end ; the bihamatc a small simple C* or S-shaped one ; 
and the tricurvate also small and simple. In one instance, 
however, the anchorate is angulate,’^ that is, the shaft is 
bow-shaped and turned up at the ends (see Bowerbank’s 
illustration, Mon. Brit. Spong. vol. i. pi. vi. tig. 143), cha- 
racterizing the Plumohalichondrina; but in the rest the 
flesh-spicules do not seem to be of much specific value, on 
account of the sameness of their form. One more observation 
I would add here, viz. that the curve of the acuate skeletal 
spicule in the Echinonema is so generally on one side the 
middle, and towards the obtuse end, that when I see this I 
feel almost confident that the sponge from which it came 
belongs to this order. 

[To be continued.] 


XXVIII. — Remarks on a Paper hy Prof, E, D, Cope on the 
Reptiles of the Province Rio Grande do Sul^ Brazil, By 
G. A. Boulenoeh. 

Pkof. Cope’s Twelfth Contribution to the Herpetology 
of Tropical America”*, contains a list of Reptiles and 
Batracliians from the Province Rio Grande do Sul, collected 
by the Naturalist Brazilian Exploring Expedition.” Having 
lately been engaged in naming large series of specimens from 
the same country, transmitted to the Natural-History Museum 
by Ae zealous l)r. H. von Ihering. and which have afforded 
material for several contributions published in these ^ Annals ’ f, 
I am able to present a few critical remarks on Prof. Cope’s 
identifications ana new species. Besides, the nomenclature 
adopted by the American herpetologist differs in so many 

* Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. xxii. pp. 107-194 ; April 1885. 
t March, April, and August numberfi, 1865. 
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points from that followed by me, that it will be useful to 
place side by side the names used by us. The following is 
the list of the species as enumerated by Cope, with the names 
used in my previous “ Lists.” Species not contained in my 
Lists are preceded by an asterisk. 

REPTILIA. 

Laceutilia. 


OoPE. 

1. Anopa Kingii, BelL « 

2. Amphigboena trachura, Cope, =s 

sp. n. 

3. Apornrehus prunicolor, Copf, = 

g. and 8p. n. 

4. Pantodact^lua bivittatua, ==: 

Cope, 

5. Acrantua viridis, Merr. = 

6. Teiufl teguexin, L. « 

7. Opheodos gtriatus, WaffL = 


Boulknokr, 

Anopa Kingii. 

Amphisbienn Darwinii. 

Amphisbaonn Darwinii. 

Pantodactylug Sebroibersii, 
Wieym, 

Teiug teyou, 

Tupinambig tt^guixin. 

Opniodeg Btriatus. 


Ophidia. 


8. Plialotri. molanopleurus, 

Cope, sp. n. 

9. Oplieomorphus dorsalis, 

PtVH. 


30. fuscus, Cope, gp. n. 

11. meleagris, Shaic. 

12. Aporophifl conirostrig, Gthr, 

13. cyanopleuruB, Cope, 

sp. n. 

♦1 4. Tachymenis hypoconia, Cope, 
15. Thanmodynastes Nattereri, 
Mik. 

*10. I^j^iobius pantberinus, 


17. Hentetodryas corinatuR, L. 

18. Fhuodxyas Schottii, Fitz, 
•10, _ Olfersii, Fitz, 

20. Tropidodryas seativus, D. 

*21. L^tognathus Catesbyi, D, 

22. Ox^bopus rbombifer, D. 

^B, 

*28. plumbeu^ TTferf. 

24. L|8tophiB d'Orbignyi, D. 

*25. Xenodon rbabdocepbalus, 
BoU, 


•20, Neovidii, Qihr, 


Elapomorpbua Icmniscatua, D, 

Liophis Jaegeri, Othr, 

cobella, X. 

Merremii^ Wted, 

alniodenaia, Tf 

Dromicus melanoatigma, Woffl, 


Thamnodynastes Nattereri. 


Hemtodryas carinatua. 
Pbiludryas Schottii. - 

— BBStivUB. 


Oxyrhopus petalarius, X. 


Heterodon d’Orbignyi. 
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Cope. Boulengbb. 

27. Helicops mfratSBniatus^ Jan, as Ilelicops carinicaudus; JVied» 

38. baliogaflter, Copey sp. n. as oarinicaudus. 

20. Elapg altirostris, Cope. ss Elaps lemaiHcatus, X. 

80. BotnropB alteraatus, &b Botbropa altematua. 


BATRACHIA. 


81. Bufo d’Orbignyi, D. ^ B, 

32. marinus, X. 

33. Engystoma ovale, Schn. 

34. Ilyla Vauterii, D. ^ B, 

36. pulchella, B. ^ B. 

30. Paludicola raniua, Copt^ 
sp. n. 

37. Leptodactylus ocellatiia, X. 

38. mystacinus, Burm, 

39. Pseudis paradoxa, Laur. 


Bufo d’Orbignyi. 

marinus. 

Engystoma ovale, var. bicolor, 
Hyla pulcholla. 

pulchella. 

Paludicola gracilis, Blgr, 

Leptodactvlus ocellatus. 

mysUicinus. 

Pseudis mantidactyla, Cope P 


Observations on the above Identifications. 

2| 3.— That the two new species, Amphisbcena trachura and 
Aporarchus jytunicolory the latter the type of a new genus, are 
identical with A. Darvoinii I can affirm. The principal 
character upon which tlie former is founded, viz. the “ several 
terminal rings of the tail very distinct and divided into promi- 
nent hard tubercles,” is merely an individual anomaly. A 
species has already been made on a somewhat similar peculi- 
arity {A, heterozonatay Burm.), but has been justly referred to 
the synonymy of A. Darwinii by Strauch, who has examined 
the type specimens. The new genus Aporarchus is simply 
A mphishcena without preanal pores.” A. prunicolor is nothing 
but a young specimen in which the pores arc undistinguishable 
(or absent), as I have myself observed among the numerous 
specimens of A. Darwinii which have lately passed through 
my hands. Strauch also mentions a specimen of an Amphis- 
basnoid (Anops Kingii) abnormally destitute of preanal pores. 

8.— Very curiously a colour variety of Elapomorphua 
lemniscatus has been described three times within two 
months: — by Strauch as Elapomorphua Iheringiiy sp. n.: by 
myself as a variety of E. lemniscatus j and by Cope as PAa- 
htris mdanopleurusy sp. n. I have already shown that the 
characters given bjr Strauch do not even justify a subspeoifio 
distinction. This is further confirmed by Cope's description ^ 
while Strauch gives as uni^e structural character of hts new 
^ecies, as compared with E. Umniscaiusy a very broad snout^ 
Cope describes the snout as narrow ; and he also remarks 
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tJiat one of hie specimens presents a black vertebral line which 
is absent in the others, the only remaining character upon 
which both descriptions agree being the continuous black 
colour of tlie lower and lateral surfaces. Since my remarks 
on the variations of this snake were written, the Natural- 
History Museum has received a ninth specimen, collected by 
Dr, V. Ihering at S, Lorenzo. This is larger than any 
hitherto recorded, measuring 700 millim. ; snout very broad ; 
coloration typical \ ventrals 207, anal divided, caudals 23. 

10. — Two closely allied species of Liophis occur abundantly 
in the province Rio Grande do Sul, one with nineteen rows of 
scales, the other with seventeen. The former was referred 
by me to L. Merremit^ aiict. ((7, mdea^ru. Shaw), a view 
also taken by Cope. The second species J put down as L, 
cohclla^ to which it comes nearest, and of which an identical 
specimen was already so named in the Natural-History 
Museum ; this is the form now named Opheomorphus fuacus. 
Whether it really deserves to rank as a species or ought to 
be regarded as a race of L. cobella is a doubtful question. At 
any rate it is a distinct form, characterized by tne coloration 
and a somewhat greater number of ventral shields. Cope 
counts 182 ventrals, but this must be an extreme ; the nine 
specimens before me give the following numbers: — 165, 166, 
167, 168, 170, 170, 172, 174, 176. In a dozfen specimens of 
the typical L, cohella 1 find the number of ventrals varies 
from 143 to 161. 

18. — After careful comparison of the description of Apo- 
TcphxB cyanopUurua with the specimens identined by me as 
Dromxcua melanoatigma^ Wagl., as well as with the firare of 
the type specimen published by Jan, I have no doubt the two 
forms are identical. 

27. 28. — The two species of Helicops mentioned by Cope 
are iaentical. and I have at present before me specimens of 
both, as well as of H. carintcaudua^ of which I regard them 
as varieties. Cope himself, it is true, remarks of his H. balio- 
gaater that this species is near the H. infraUjeniatus^ Jan, 
and fu^re investigation may prove it to be a variety of that 
species. .... The colour of the lower surface in the two 
species is auite different.” I can assure him that the latter 
difference does not even indicate a constant variety, as one of 
Dr. V. Ihering’s specimens represents the typical 17. infrex^ 
taniatuaou the anterior half of the ventral surface and the 
J7. laliog€x$t€r on the posterior. 
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35, 36. — A number of specimens of Hyla pulchella obtained 
by Dr, V. Ihering have convinced me that the dificrence in 
the dentition upon which H, Vauterii has been separated 
from that species is merely individual, and I therefore unite 
the two. 

37. — The description of PaludiGola ranina agrees with my 
P. gracilis^ published in January 1883, but which Prof. Cope 
appears to have overlooked. 

40. — The occurrence so far south of Paeudis paradoxa 
would be surprising ; but as the list does not mention P. man^ 
tidaciylaj which is very abundant in the province, 1 cannot 
help suggesting that an error in the determination has been 
made. 

In conclusion, I think not one of the new species described 
in Prof. Cope’s paper deserves to stand, with the exception, 
perhaps, ot Liophis fuacua. His list contains only seven 
species not recorded in mine ; of these, four have already been 
mentioned from Kio Grande do Sul by Hensel, viz. : — Dry^ 
mobiua pantheritiua^ Philodryaa Olferaiij Xenodon rhahdo^ 
caphalua^ and X, Neovidiu Taohymenia hypoconia^ Lepto^ 
gnathua Cateahyi^ and Oxyrhopm plumheus arc apparently 
recorded from that province for the first time. 


XXIX. — On a Collection of Lepidoptera made at Manipur and 
on the Borders of Assam by Dr, George WatU By Arthub 
G. Butler, F.’L.S., F.Z.S., &c. 

[Plate vra.] 

In the year 1880 I had the pleasure of bringing before the 
Zoological Society an account of a collection made by Dr. 
Watt (Professor of Botany in the Calcutta University) prin- 
cipally in North-west India, and containing eight new species. 
Snortly after the publication of this paper Dr. Watt returned 
to India with the intention of starting immediately to explore 
Manipur ; I, however, heard nothing more of him until the 
autumn of 1883, when ho forwarded a large box of Lepido* 
ptera in envelopes, and amongst them a smaller box of 
mounted specimens of all the species taken in Miuupiu:| the 
remainder of the species having been obtained ox me 
frontier of India bordering on Assam.’’ 
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Thirty-five species were obtained at or on the approach to 
Manipur^ of which tlie following is a list ; — 


Cadujra melaneus, CV*. 
Ypthima nareda, KolL 
ThaumantiR dioren, Dhl. 

camadeva, Westw. 

Modiiza procris, Cr. 

Atbyina cama, M. 

Itahinda bordonia, St. 
Eutbalia teuta, l)hL 
^mphaedra dirtea, F. 
Eulopis Mamatliai M. 
Protnoe regalia, Btl. 
Euripus halithoraes, Westw. 
Myriua etolus, F. 

Ib^rcoR Verhuellii, Hoev, 
Ixias evipj>e, iir. 

Hobonioia uplaucippe, L. 
Pricmorifl IneHtvliR, Qr. 
Appias galba, WaU. 


Appias eleonora, B. 

vacanB, Btl. 

Iliposcritia lalage, Gr. 

psaudolalage, M. 

argyridina, Btl. 

sbiva, Sioin. 

mahana, M. 

Huphina nama, M. 
Ganoris gliciria, Or. 
Papilio antiphataa, CV. 

doRon, Ftld. 

achoroD, M. 

sarpcdon, L. 

iigamemnoii, L. 

xanocles, Gr. 

Protuparoe Drieiitalis, Btl. 
Amo&ia aliria, Dhl. 


There is therefore nothing in the Lef)i(loptera received in 
the present collection, with the exception of the Malayan 
genus Prothoe and the new species of Iliposcritia^ W’hich 
might not have been obtained at Assam ; even the presence 
of rrothoe in Assam would not astonish me, since not a few 
Malayan types range quite as far northwards, even the same 
species being caught in Assam and Bomiio ; the present series 
from the vicinity of Assam fully bears out this fact. 

Dr. Watt fully expected to remain at Manipur for three 
years, but was most unfortunately recalled soon after his 
arrival there ; so that the collection is doubtless by no means 
so complete as we could wish ; still, as next to nothing is 
known of its fauna, every addition must needs be welcome, 
and, considering how little opportunity Dr. Watt had of 
making a collection at all, owing to numerous other occupa- 
tions, the series of species sent home by him is by no means 
an insignificant one. 


Kymphalids. 

EvT^LmiSM. 

1. Gaduga melaneus^ var. 

Fupiho fneluneuSf Craxner, Pap. Exot. i. pi. xxx. D (1776). 
Manipur. 

Only one injured example of this species was obtained. 
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2. Parantica mtlanoides. 

Fnrantica nwlcamdes, Moore, P, Z. S. 1883, p. 247. n. 1 . 

One pair. Borders of Assam. 

3. Limn as chrystppus, 

Papilio chrysippus, Linnceua, Mus. Lud, Ulr. p. 263 (1764j. 

Males only. Near Assam. 

4. Salatura genufia. 

Papilio gemUiay Cramer, Pap. Exot. Hi. pi. ccti. C, D (1782). 

Three pairs. Near Assam. 

5. Tirumala septentrionalia, 

Donats septentrionalis^ Butler, Ent. Mooth. Mag. xi. p. 163 (1874). 

Three pairs. Near Assam. 

6. Daniaepa rhadamanthua. 

Papilio rhadafnafUhuSf Fabricius, Ent. Syst. iii. 1, p. 42. n. 127 (1703). 

A male. Near Assam. 

7. Penoa alcatho*i. 

Danais alcathoi, Qodart, Enc. Mdtb. ix. p. 178. n. 6 (1810). 

(J ? . Near Assam. 

8. Penoa deione, 

Eupksa dsionSf Westwood, Cab. Orient. Ent. pi. xxxvii. fig. 8 (1848). 

A male. Near Assam. 

9. TVepaichrois Van^Deventert. 

Ti'opaiehrois Van^Deventerif Forbes, Nat. Wand, p, 274 (1885). 

A series. Near Assam. 

10. laamia iravoada, 

EupUjsa irawodoy Moore, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. , yol. xx. p. 45 
hama tratoada, Moore, P. Z. 8. 1883, p. 811. n. 2. 

One beautiful male. Near Assam. 
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Satteinjb. 

11. Anadehis himachala. 

Mycaletia P himaohala* Moore, Cat. Lep. E. I. Co. i. p. 284. n. 503 
(1857). 

One poor specimen. Near Assam. 

1^. Lethe latiaria. 

Dehis latuvriB, Hewitaon, Exot. Butt. iii. Debis, pi. i. fig. 4 (1862). 

$ . Near Assam. 


13. Lethe verma. 

Satffrtu vermay Kollar, in Hiigera Kaachmir, iv. 2, p. 447. pi. xvi. figs. 1. 
2 (1848). 

$ . Near Assam. 


14. Callerebia ortxay var. 

CaUeri^a arixay Moore, P. Z. S. 1872, p. 555. 
d . Near Assam. 

Differs from the typical male (from the Khasia Hills) in 
the narrower zone to the ocellus of the primaries, which is 
also more oval in form, the obsolete character of the ocellus 
on the secondaries, and the absence of the ocelli and greyer 
tint on the under surface of these wings : it may prove to be 
distinct ; but as only one somewhat rubbed example was 
obtained, it would at present be premature to separate it. 

16. Pochama mestra^ var. 

Mycalem megtra, Hewitson, Exot. Butt. iii. Myoal. pi. i. figs. 2, 3 
(1862). 

Near Assam. 

The single example obtained differs from the type in its 
slightlv smdler ocelli, the narrower white band, and ^ejash 
instead of whitish sinuatod submarginal stripe on the underside. 

16. Calysismepertbcea? 

Bapilio petibcea, Fabricius, Ent. Syst. iii. 1, p. 234. n. 730 (1703). 
i . Near Assam. 

The single example obtained is somewhat worn and shat- 
tered; it corresponds fairly well with the description by 
Fabricius, but may be distinct; it chiefly differs from U. 
mamerta of Cramer in the greater width of the yellowish-white 
band on the under surface, the general greyish coloration, the 
Ann. dk Mag. N. Hist. Ser. 5. VoU xvi. 21 
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greater width between the two submarginal lines, the inner 
one of which is less strongly undulated, and the smaller and 
less prominent ocelli, only two on the under surface of the 
primaries being at all easily seen. 

17. Garerift aanatana. 

Mycalfsui samtana^'^ioor^^ Cat. Lep. E. I. Co. i. p. 2.‘U. n. 480 (1857). 
(J. Near Assam. 


18. Ypthima nareda, 

Satyrm nareda, Kollar, in HiigelV Kaschmir, iv. 2, p. 451 (1848). 

Two pairs. Manipur, Nov. 15th. 

The specimens arc unfortunately much shattered. 

1 9. Ypthima methora, 

Ypthima methora, Htjwitson, Trans, lint. Soc. 5, vol. ii. p. 291, 
pi. xviii, figs. 20, 21 (1805). 

A pair. Near Assam. 

20. Ypthima ordinata ? 

Ypthima ardinataj Butler, P. Z. S. 1880, p. 148. n. 5, pi. xv. fig. 3, 

? . Near Assam. 

The single example obtained is a good deal worn ; it agrees 
far more closely with Y. ordinata tlmn with any other species 
hitherto described, especially in the size of the metallic pupils 
to the ocelli of the primaries and in general coloration : the 
ocelli on the under surface do not, however, form a perfect 
series, as in my type ; they are a little smaller, and arranged 
in pairs. The typo of F. ordinata was from Bengal. 

Elyjiniinjb. 

21. Ehjmnias leucocyma, 

Bibtin leacocymaf Oodart, Enc. M^th, ix. p. 320. ii. 3 (1810). 

? . Near Assam, 


Mompbinjb. 

22. Thaumantia diorea, 

Thaumantia diores, Doubleday, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 1, yol xvi. 
p. 234 (1845). 

Three examples. Manipur. 

The specimens are a littie worn ; two of them are males. 
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23. Thaumantis camadeva. 

Thaumantis oamadeva^ Westwood, Oab. Orient. Entom. pi. iv. (1848). 
Eight beautiful specimens. Manipur. 

Ntmpjjjllinjb. 

24. Argynnis Childreni. 

Araynnis Childreniy Q. R. Gray, Zool. MiecelL p. .Tl (1841) ; Lni). Ins. 
Nepal, p. 11, pi. xi. (1846). 

Two males. Near Assam. 

26. Argynnis niphe, 

Papilio nipkef Linnasus, Syst. Nat. i. 2, p. 785. n. 208 (1767). 

A series of both sexes. Near Assam. 

The specimens of this and most of the Assamese species 
which wore obtained by Dr. Watt during his journey are in 
a much rubbed and generally worn condition, whereas those 
obtained at Manipur are carefully collected, and consequently 
in a very fair state of preservation. 

26. Cirrochroa aoris. 

Cirrochroa aoris. Roubleday and llewitfcon, Gen. Diurn. Lep. pi. xxi. 
%. 1 (1848). 

Near Assam. 

27. Cirrochroa rotundata. 

Cirrochroa rotundata^ Butler, Trans. Linn. Soc., Zool. (2) i. p. 548 
(1877). 

Near Assam. 

Fourteen more or less worn specimens were obtained. 

28. Atella sinha. 

Tsrinos nnhCf KoUar, in Hiigers Kaschmir, iv. 2, p. 438 (1848). 

Near Assam. 

29. Cethosia btblis, 

PapiUo bibUSf Drury, 111. Exot Ent. i. pi. iv. fig. 2 (1778). 
d * Near Assam. 


30. Cethosia cyane. 

eyane, Drury, IIL Exot. Eut. i. pi. iy. fig. 1 (1778). 
Near Assam. 


21 * 
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31. ParthenoB ffamhrmus. 

Fapilio ffOfnbrmWf Fabxicius, Ent. Syst. iii. 1, p. 86. n. 264 (1793). 

(^. Near Assam. 

32. Modusa procris. 

Papilio proiTiSf Cramer^ Pap. Exot. ii. pL cvi. K, F (1779). 

Manipur. 

33. Athyma cama» 

Athynia camay Moore, Cat. I^ep. E. 1. Co. i. p. 174, u. 357, pi. v. o, 
%. 6 (1857). 

^ . Manipur. 

3*1. Athyma aedenophora* 

Limenifis ttelmophora^ Kollor, in Iliigeris Kosclimir, iv. 2, p. 426, 
pi. vii. figs. 1, 2 (1848). 

(J. Near Assam. 


35. Athyma zeroca, 

Athyma zeroca^ Moore, 1*. Z. 8. 1872, p. 504. 

(J. Near Assam. 

36. Athyma maheaa. . 

Athyma maheaa, Mooro, Cat. Lep. E. I. Oo. i, p. 170. n. 300, pi. v. a, 
6g. 7 (1867). 

Near Assam. 

One somewhat molanized specimen, evidently belonging to 
this species. 


37. Athyma in anna. 

Athyma inara, Moore (nec Doubl.), P. Z. 8. 1858, pi. 50. fig. 6. 

A comparison of the two figures representing A* inara will 
at once decide their B]^cific distinctness, the commoner species 
figured by Moore having the orange ana white bauds consider- 
ably narrower than in the typical form represented in the 
‘ Genera of Diurnal Lepidoptera.’ 
i . Near Assam. 

38. Athyma leucotho'6, 

Papilio ImoothoHy lixiamis, Mut, Lad. Ulr. p. 292 (1764). 
i . Near Assam. 
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39. Nepiis^ Bp. n. 

Allied to N. intermedia^ but too much damaged to be fit 
for description^ especially from a unique example. 

Near Assam. 


40. Neptis mananda,, 

Nsptie tnanandOf MoorO| P. Z. S. 1877| p. 580, pi. Iviii. tig. 4. 
Near Assam. 


41. Neptis astola. 

NepUs astoUif Moore, P. Z. S. 1872, p. 560. 
Near Assam. 


42. Neptis Swinhoei. 

Neptis Swinhoei^ Butler, P. Z. S. 1883, p, 146. n. 4. 
Near Assam. 


43. Bahinda hordonia. 

BapiUo hordoniai Stoll, Suppl. Ommer, pi. xxxiii. figs. 4, 4 (1790). 
Ascent to Manipur from Cachar, Dec. 1881.’’ 

44. Euthalia teuta* 

AdvUas teutSf Doubledaj and Howitson, Gen. Dium. Lep. pi. xliv. 
%. 2 (1860). 

(J . Barak river, on ascent to Manipur, Dec. 1881.” 

45. Spmphoedra cyanipardus. 

Syti^shssdra cyaniparduSf Butler, P. Z. S. 1808, p. 618. n. 4. 

J . Near Assam. 

46. Symphfsdra dirtea. 

PapsHo dirtea^ Fabriciua, Ent. Syst. iii. 1, p. 50. n. 184 (1793). 

« Manipur. 

47. Apatura chevana. 

Athymu ehevana, Moore, P. Z. S. 1866, p. 768, pi, sdi. fig. 1. 

A* Near Assam. 
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48. Eulepis aamatha. 

Charaxes %amatha^ Mooro, P, Z, S. 1878, p, 831. 

EaUpw itamathaj Moore, I^ep. Coylon, i. p. 29, pi. xiv. figfl. 2 a, 2 & 
(1880). 

Mylang River, Dec. 1881. 

49. Haridra agna. 

Charaxea agna, Moore, P. Z. S. 1878, p. 832. 

cJ. Near Assam. 

50. Haridra hindia 

Charaxes hindia^ Butler, Lep. Exot. p. 99, pi. xxxvii. fig. 5 (1872). 

Near Assam. 

6i. Haridra khimalara. 

Charaxes khimedara^ Butler, Lep. Exot. p. 97, pi. xxxvii. tig. 1 (1872). 

$ . Near Assam. 

52. Haridra dohn. 

Charaxes dohm^ Westwood, Cab. Orient. Eut. pi. xxvii. fiirs. 2. 3 
(1848). 

Near Assam. 

63. Prothoe regalia. (PI. VIII. fig. 1.) 

1^‘othoe regalia, Butler, Ann, & Mag. Nat. Hist. vol. xvi. pp. 58, 54 
(July 1880). 

Basal third of wings and body al)OYe olive-green: pri- 
maries crossed obliquely from the middle of costa to the third 
fourth of the inner margin by a broad silvery-blue belt, the 
external edge of which is irregularly notched and only sepa- 
rated by a blackish submarginal streak from three large spots 
of the same colour upon the centre of the external boroer : 
veins slenderly black, terminating in blackish spots, two of 
which are placed between the above-mentioned blue spots: 
two white spots followed by a blackish streak upon the costal 
part of the blue b^lt ; a large triangular black spot closing 
the discoidal cell ; apical area chocmate-brown ; three sub* 
apical spots, the upper two large, placed obliquely, bluish, 
with white centres, the third submarginal, bluish, small: 
secondaries with the centre of the wing blue-black; apt^ 
area and external border chocolate-brown ; two linear apical 
blue dashes and a blue line along the base of the frmge. 
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Under surface of primaries whity brown, slightly tinted with 
greenish towards tne base and with lilacine «uong the external 
border ; markings very similar to those of P. Franclci^ but 
the outline-spots on the diseoidal area filled in with dark 
olivaceous, with no trace of an oblique white band and with 
all the intemervular submarginal markings cruciform : secon- 
daries with the basal half as in P. Francki^ excepting that 
the diseoidal spots are filled in with dark olivaceous ; exter- 
nal half considerably darker, its inner half greyish olivaceous, 
enclosing a aeries of oblong intemervular black patches, 
which are sinuated in front and bounded by reddish crescentic 
borders ; immediately bej^ond these reddish crescents is a 
Bubmarginal series of eight unequal black-edged bronze- 
green spots, with brighter green borders; these spots are 
irrorated and more or less sui^sed with blackish ; from apex 
to second median branch is a series of gradually increasing 
marginal black spots, edged externalljr with pink, the last 
two crossed by a red stripe ; a large bright olive-green semi- 
circular spot, with black inner border and bluish-white outer 
border at outer extremity of first median interspace, and a 
large black spot, crossed by a red A-shaped marking, and 
bordered along its infero-exterior border with grey, at extre- 
mity of interno-median area ; a triangular black and red spot 
at extremity of abdominal fold. Expanse of wings 80 millim. 

Manipur. 

On the upper surface this beautiful species may be at once 
distinguished from P. Francki of Java by the broader, more 
irregular, and greyer blue belt across the primaries, the 
absence of a white band on this belt, the blue marginal spots, 
and the blue or bluish subapical spots ; the secondaries also 
have blue instead of white marginal dashes at apex, and the 
external border and apical area are chocolate-brown instead 
of purplish brown. 

54. Eurhiniafulva. 

Bhinopalpa fulva^ Felder, Wien.ent Monatechr. iv. p. 300. &. 21 (1800). 

Near Assam. 


55. Cyrestis ihyodamas. 

Cfyrsstis ihyodamas. Boisduval, in Cuv. H^gne AnixxL Ins. ii. pi. cxzxviii. 
%. 4 (1830). 

Near Assam. 

This species has long been confounded with the following, 
which, if not distinct, must surely. 1 think, be a seasonal 
form ; it has probably been assumed (without examination) 
,to he the female of C, thyodamas. 
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66 . Cyreatis ganeacha. 

AfnathwM goneacKa. KoUor, in HuffePs Kaacbmir, iv. 2, p. 430, pL vli. 
figs. 3, 4 (1848), . 

Near Assam. 

This is a yellow insect, with most of the markings on the 
wings of a deeper yellow, a few only remaining black; the 
apic^ area is not smoky brownish, as in 0, thyo^mas. If it 
be a seasonal form of the preceding, one form must have been 
just disappearing as the other emerged from pupa, for in no 
other way can one account for both of them having been 
taken by Dr. Watt at about the same time. 

57. Euripua halitheraea. 

Euripua halithersea^ Westwood and Hewitson, Gen. Dium. Lep. 
pi. xH. fig. 2 (1860). 

(f . Ascent to Manipur from Caehar, Dec. 1881.” 

Only a single damaged specimen was obtained ; the female 
(which we have received from Cacliar) is the form to which 
Mr. Moore gave the name of Ueatina iaa ; we have it also in 
both sexes from Darjiling. 

58. Junonia aaterie. 

PapUio ctateriCi Linnsous, 8yst. Nat. i. 2, p. 700. n. 133 (1707). 

Near Assam. 


59. Junonia mnone, 

PapiUo cenona, Linneeus, Mus. Lud. Ulr. pp. 274, 276 (1764). 
Near Assam. 


60. Junonia oriihyia. 

PapHio orithgiaf LInns&us, Mus. Lud. Ulr. p. 276 (1764). 

Near Assam (eighteen examples). 

Under this name a number of local forma are usually 
associated, all of which appear to be constant. The true X 
oriihma is a Chinese species ; it ranges into Japan and Siam, 
but I am doubtful whether it is icmntical wim the Indian 
form or forms j it certainly appears to be distinct from the 
species obtained by Col. Swinnoe in Mhow and Poona, a good 
series of which, owing to his liberality, we possess, and M of 
which are decidedly paler on the under surface than the 
Chinese insect, and have the pale markings on the apical 
area of the primaries above quite white ; the latter form also 
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is uniformly smaller, and the blue areas upon the wings are 
less tinged with green. I think that in calling this local form 
iT*. Swinhoei I am separating as good and constant a type as 
that of Java, named J, ocyale by Hiibner, that of Malacca, 
to which Mr. Distant has given the name of J. Wallaceiy or 
that of Turkey and Arabia, recently named by Mr. Lang; 
those who maintain that all these forms should still be com- 
mingled under the name of /. orithyia are perfectly at liberty 
to hold that opinion — the fact of the existence of local diffe- 
rences still remains. 

61. Symhrenthia hippoclus. 

Fapitio hippitcluSf Cramer, Pap. Exot. iii. pL eexx. 0, D (1782). 

Near Assam. 


62. Hestina nama. 

Diadema nama. Doubleday, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. xvi. p. 232 (1846), 

Near Assam. 

The genus to which the following species belongs has hitherto 
been placed in this part of the Nympnalin® ; I have, however, 
not the least doubt (in spite of its short thickened antenna) that 
its proper place is in the Satyrina between and Orinoma] 
the neuration of the wings is almost identical With that of the 
latter genus. M. Oberthilr’s notion that (Jalinaga should be 
placed among the Papilionida shows that he has not examined 
Its structure ; no Papilio has aborted front legs. 

68. Galtnaga brahma^ sp. n. 

Nearly allied to (7. huddha^ but both sexes suffused with 
greyish, especially in the discoidal cell of primaries, so that 
tke ^nds across and at the end of the cell are blurred and 
indistinct; the elbowed discal series of spots more or less 
suflfosed and reduced in size, as are also the spots beyond the 
cell of secondaries ; the extremity of the cell in diese wings 
is partly filled in with grey : the Aorax is of a more orange 
tint than in C. buddha. Expanse of wings, J 91 millim.^ 
$ 101 millim. 

Near Assam. 

Two males and a female were obtained. 

64. Ergolis merione. 

FapQio fnerioMf Cramer, Pap. £xot. i. pi. Ixxxvi. £, F (1779). 

Near Assam. 
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65. Kallima inachia, 

Paphia inachU. Boisduval, in Cuvior^a K^gne Anim. Ins. ii. pi. cxxxiz« 
tig. « (1836). 

Near Aseatn. 

AcsJBiirjB. 

66. Pareba vesta, 

Paptlio veatoy Fabriciiw, Mant. Ins. ii. p. 14. n. 130 (1787). 

Near Assam. 

Fifteen examples were obtained, showing the usual varia- 
tions in colour and pattern. 

Erycmidffi. 

67. Zemeros flegyas, 

PajiUio flegyasy Cramer, l*ap. Exot. iii. pL cclxxx. E, F (1782). 

Near Assam. 


68. Alnsarajylla, 

Taxik fifllaj Westwood and Ilowitson, Gen. Dium. Lep. pi. Ixix. 
tig. 3 (1861). 

Near Assam. 


[To be continued.] 


PllOCEEDINGS OF LEAllNEl) SOCIETIES. 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Juno 10, 1886. — Prof. T. G. Bonney, D.Sc., LL.D., F.11.S., 
President, in the Chair. 

The following oommunication was read : — 

“Note on the Sternal Apparatus in IguanodonP By J. W. 
Hulke, Esq., F.R.8., V.P.G.8. 

The author remarked that although parts of the pectoral arch of 
Jguanodon had been identified in this country and in Belgium, nothing 
definite was known of the structure of the sternum itself, and stated 
that a specimen in the oolleotion of Mr. Beckles, ftom the Wealden 
of Hastings, seemed to throw some light upon this point. The 
specimen in question consists of an azygos bar, from near one end 
of which two smaller rods diverge laterally, Uio latter terminating 
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mesially in expanded ends, applied to what the author regarded as 
the ventral surface of the azygos bar, whoro th^ approach each other 
very closely. These two diverging bones are regarded by the author 
as the clavicles. All the evidence tends to show that the ports are 
in their normal relations, in which caso the clavicles bear the same 
relation to the interclaviole as in the pectoral arch of existing 
LacortUia. 

The azygos piece is u long flattened bar, widening posteriorly for 
Boino distance from the attachment of the clavicles, and then nar- 
rowing slightly to the posterior extremity. The lateral borders 
from the clavicles to the widest part are smooth and gontly arcuate 
for the articulation of the epiooracoid ; behind this they are rough 
and apparently non-articular. llio author discussed the nature of 
the azygos piece, which evidently includes the interolaviclo ; but 
whether it comprises the costal sternum is questionable. There are 
no indications of the connexion of ribs with its lateral borders, and 
its flgure is quite unlike that of the sternum in existing I^acertilia 
and Crocodilia. From all its characters tho author concluded that 
the azygos piece represents only tho interciaviclo, and ho suggested 
that the costal sternum may have been cartilaginous, as in existing 
Crocodiles. 

June 24, 1885. — Prof. T. G. Bounoy, D.8c., LL.D., F.E.8., 
President, in the Chair. 

The following communications were read : — 

1. “ Note on tho Zoological Position of the genns Mtct'ochmirus, 
Wood, and its apparent Identity with JlyopsoduSy Leidy.” By K. 
Lydekker, Esq., B.A., F.Cr.8. 

In this paper tho author discussed tho characters of tho genus 
MicrochcRruB^ Wood, from English Upper Eocene deposits, which 
has hitherto been regarded as an Ungulate form, and showed that 
it is really an Inscctivore. He also indicated that tho American 
Eocene form Hyopsodus^ Loidy, is almost certainly identical with 
Mvcroclmrus. 

2. ObservationB on some imperfectly known Madreporaria from 
the Cretaceous Formation of England.” By K. F. Tomes, Esq., 
F.G.S. 

This communication contained notes on several species of Cre* 
taceous corals. The author considered that Smilotroch^ia insiynis of 
Duncan must bo referred to the genus Ceratotrochua ; that S. granu- 
latua^ Dunoan, was founded on immature specimens of Troehocyathue 
WilUhvrti^ Duncan ; that Micralmeia Fittoni^ Duncan, is a variety 
of Cydocyaihua Fittoni ; that tlio genus Podoaeria, Duncan, and pro- 
bably Syzygophyllum^ Heuss, are the same as Phizangia, M.-^w. 
and Haime, and consequently P. mamilliformia^ Duncan, and P. 
almgata^ Duncan, are species of Phizangia. He further stated that 
Turldnoaeriay Dunoan, is identical with Leptophyllia^ Reuss, and 
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as the specihc namo de FromenUli is preoccupied in the latter gehus, 
he proposed to substitute the name LepiophylUa Tomes, for 

TurhinoMeru de FrommUli^ Duncan. A new si>eciefl, probably of 
Smilotroehus, from the Gault of Folkestone, and a new Tsnstrcea from 
Atherfield were described, and notes added on the ocourrenoo in 
British localities of Barysmilia iuberom^ Keuss, Cordieri, M.-£dw. 
and Haime, Pleurosmilia neocomteneis, E. de From., of a small form 
of Astroeoenia, and of isastrem Betissiana, M.-£dw. and Haime 
(ob Ulophyllia criepa^ Beuss). The occurrence of BeciumonHa 
Egertoni^ derived from the Carboniferous Limestone, in the Upper 
Greensand of Cambridge, was also recorded. 

3. “ On the Fossil Flora of Sagor in Carniola.^' By Constantin, 
Baron von Ettingshausen, F.C.G.S. 

The author in this pnper gave the principal results of his exami- 
nation of the fossil flora of Bagor, consisting of 170 genera and 
387 species, of which a list was appended. The plants were ob- 
tained from 14 different localities, some of the most important species 
from each of which were mentioned ; in one of these localities 
the flora underlying the brown coal of the district belonged to the 
uppermost Eocene, whilst the remaining stations were assigned to 
the lowest stage of the Miocene system. ITie great diversity of the 
fossil plants showed that the Tertiary flora of this and other localities 
must he considered the origin of all the living floras of the globe ; 
for in the fossil-flora of Hagor are found plants representative of 
forms now foimd in Australia, North America and Mexico, Cali- 
fornia, Chili, India and the East Indian islands, Europe. Africa, 
Norfolk Island, and Now Zealand. Examples of all these were 
cited. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

On the Bruingidas of the Expedition of the * TaliemanJ 
By M. EDMOlffl) PKItBlBB. 

The family Brisingidm, which I established in 1875 in my 
revision of the Stollerida, at first contained only the genus BrUinga^ 
and appeared to be completely isolated in the class Stellerida. In 
his fine memoir on Brisinga coronata and endecacnemoe^ Ossian Sara 
approximated those remarkable animals to Solatter ; but the form 
of their pedioellari® demonstrated, on the contrary, very clearly that 
they must be referred to the AstoriadsB, and from that time I thought 
that it was advisable to group in the family Brisingidee all the aberrant 
Asteriadm which had only two rows of ambulacz^ tubes, that is to 
say Pedicellaettr and Labidiaster. This is also the conclusion tb 
which Dr. Viguier has been led in hie ‘ Anatomie oomparde 4a 
squclette des Btelldrides 

This conclusion has since been fully confirmed by the study which 
Dr. Stiidor and myself have been able to make of the Ldbidi/uten$ 
of the coast of Patagonia ; but, further, the genera Bym&nodume, 

• Th^ do doctorat, 1870, p. 119. 
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E. F., and Brmngaster^ de Loriol, have oomo to bo added to this 
fhinily, and to show that the diverse forms which it includes were 
of great interest in connexion with the morphology of tho dorsal 
skeleton of the Stellerida. In fact I have made known one genus, 
tho genus ffymenodUcus, in which this skeleton is wanting on the 
aims, which possess only the ambulaoral and adambulacral pieces. 
To these pieces are added, in Brininga^ arcs of calcareous pieces 
supported by their extremities upon the adambulacral pieces, and 
which occur only in the region of thb anus, which contains the 
generative apparatus. These arcs are still very little developed 
in Brisinga nUditerraneat E. P. There exists only a single one for 
two pairs of adambulacral pieces in B. endecacnemos and coromta ; 
there is one for each pair of adambulacral pieces in B* Edwardaiif 
E. P. Lastly in Labidiaster and Brisifigaater there aro added to 
these transverse arcs some longitudinal pieces which complete a 
oaloaroons network, closely resembling that which forms tho dorsal 
skeleton of the Stcllorida of tho genus Asterias, Notwithstanding 
this, by the constitution of thoir disc and the number of their arms, 
the typical Brisingidm remained separated from tho Asteriadm on tho 
one hand, and from the Pedkellasterea^ their nearest relatives, on 
the other. Tho new Brisingidm collected by the ‘ Talismatj * serve 
to fill up this gap, and at the same to extend tho idea that we must 
form of the actual typo of the Briairujas, These Brisingidae belong 
to six forms, which wo propose to name Brisi/nga rohustay B. aemir- 
coronata^ B, eleganSy Freyella sjmmloaa^ F, nesoradiatay and Coronasier 
Parfditu It is to be remarked that the form B* coronatay collected 
in abundance by the ‘Travailleur ^ in the Bay of Biscay, proved to be 
comparatively rare after passing the latitude of Morocco, and was 
replaced by the new forms which have just been named. 

Briainga rohusta is in a manner only an exaggeration of B, 
coronata. It possesses seventeen arms, much swelled in the 
neighbourhood of their base, and each attaining a length of more 
than two decimetres. Through its very thick integuments wo 
cannot distinguish the prominent calcareous arcs, furnished with 
long spines, which aro so distinct in B. coronata ; but the disc and 
tho bases of the arms aro none the less bristling with vory numerous 
and very strong spines. This form was captured off tho Sahara, at 
depths of from 882 to 1436 metres. Brisinga semi’^oronatay from 
the same regions, has likowise from fifteen to seventoeh'arms ; but 
its arms aro more slendor, its disc is furnbhed with oomparativoly 
small spines, and tho spines of tho arms, which are less numerous 
and rather short, instead of being isolated on each side as in jB. 
wromtay are arranged in a transvorso comb on each side. Briainr/a 
$Ugan$ is distingui^ed by its very oharacteristic flattened form, its 
br^ and not very prominent ddso all of a piece with the arms, 
which are slender, comparatively short, and furnished as usual with 
transverse calcareous arches, but very scantily spinous. The 
number of arms is nineteen ; the colour rose-red. Fifteen individuals 
W6fe dredged ofif tho Filones at a depth of 1435 metres. The three 
forms just characterized are true Bawngee. 

It is advisable, on tho other hand, to create a genus Freyella 
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(from Froya, a Scandinavian goddess) for the form which I have 
named B, Edwardsii^ and for the now forms F, epinuhm and 
F. aexradiata. In these forms all the inflated 2 )ortiou of the arms 
is in fact entirely covered with pol 3 'goual plates still arranged in not 
very regular arches, equal in number to the adambuhicral plates in 
B, 3Iivardsiiy of which we possess only one arm, but forming, on the 
contrary, a regular mosaic in F. sjnnulosa and F, uxradiata. Thifl 
last form, obtained from a de 2 >th of 40 (>0 metres, is remarkable for 
the small number of its arms,* six only ; F. sphiulasa, on the contrary, 
has from eleven to fifteen, generally thirteen very long arms ; it is 
of nn orange-yellow colour, and when living difiiisos a pretty strong 
alliaceous odour. It is met with from the Cape Verde to the Azores 
at depths of 2000-4000 metres. The FreydlaSy which are remarkable 
oven by the peculiar construction of their skeleton, do not boar large 
spines like B. cormutta or rohastci ; their sk (dotal plates are smooth 
in F, 3lward8ii, furnished each with a small prickle in F. sexradiatay 
and with a transverse row of small spinules in F, spiuulosa. 

Lastly, the Coromsterea in appearance exactly resemble the 
species of Aaterias of the group of A. tenuispimi, and possess, like 
them, a dorsal skeleton reticulated with largo tnoshos. But their 
ambulacral tubes are arranged only in two rows, and their spines 
are enveloped in a sheath which may ascend nearly to the apex and 
which bears an elegants fringe of pedicollarim. The arms, which are 
very easily detached from the disc, as in the Brisingaty are eleven in 
number. A single specimen was obtained at the Cape Verde Islands 
at a depth of 250 metres, Voronmter forms a term exactly inter- 
mediate between Labidiaeter and AatermSy and the latter is thus 
closely affined to the Brisingify just as Freyella eex^radiata leads 
directly from the Bnsingee to the Pedicelhsteres with five and six 
arms. The Brisingcey while still remaining very remarkable forms 
and comparatively isolated from the Ophiurans to which they were at 
first approximated, are thus, by the new discoverit^s, more and more 
distinctly united with the StelJerida properly so called. From the 
point of view of the development of the dorsal skeleton they may be 
arranged in an ascending series after the following fashion : — 
Hymenodmue Agaesiziiy E. P. ; Brininga mediterraneay E. P. ; B, 
elegansy E. P, ; B. endecaenemoSy Asbjornsen ; B, coronatay E, P. ; 
B. 8emi-<oronata, E. P. ; B. rohusUiy E. P. j Lahidiaster radvottus, 
Lov($n ; Briaingaster Bohillardiy de Loriol ; Pedioellaater typicusy 
Lov^n ; Ooronaater Parfaitiy E. P. ; Asteriaa tenuiapinay Lamk. 
The Freydlca form an aberrant sorios. — Compiea Bemlnsy August 10, 
1886, p. 441. 

On a lisw Species of Land'-Tortoiae, hrottghi by M. Ilumhlot to the 
Museum of Natural History, By M. Lftoir Vaillaht, 

The abundance and remarkable variety of specific typps presented 
by the group of Lond-To^toises in Africa,' and especially in the 
islands situated to the east of that continent, are facts which have 
long been known, and important memoirs have been published upon 
this subject, among which it is sufficient to refer to Br. Gunther’s 
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memoir upon the gigantic Tortoises. One may therefore be 
astonished at finding in this region an animal of comparatively largo 
size belonging to this group, and the characters of which do not allow 
of its being confounded with any other species of the genus. It is to 
one of our most zealous travellers, M. Humblot, that the Id useum is 
indebted for this curious Chelonian. That naturalist, wlio was in 
possession of seven individuals of it, informs us that the present one, 
which is of the size of a largo TtBindo radiata^ was not the largest, 
some of them being of nearly twice its dimensions. 

The carajmee is convex, generally hemispherical, with the anterior 
and posterior orifioos not much raised, rosombliiig that of Testudo 
radiata^ Bhaw. The dorsal shield presents a slight constriction 
in front, and is rounded behind ; there is a nuchal shield, altliough 
it is very small. The form of the plastron particularly charactorizos 
this species. The gular plate, instead of being double, as is usually 
the case in the Tortoises properly so called, is simple, as in the few 
species of which Gray proposed to form tho genus Chersbm ; this, 
however, is only observed on the lower surface ; on the upper surface 
there is a groove, an indication of the usual division. This plate 
and the bony part which supports it, distinct from the rest of the 
plastron, form a flattened, triangular process, twice as long as tho 
width of its base, and bent from below upwards, a peculiar arrange- 
ment, the singularity of which struck M. Humblot, who observed 
it in his seven individuals. 

The colour of the dorsal shield is yellowish rod, with brown tints 
upon the periphery of the scaly plates of the disc and on the limb ; 
the plastron, which is uniformly straw-yellow, shows some traces of 
a darker tint towards tho margin of the abdominal plates. In faot 
the general coloration partakes at once of those observed in Testudo 
radiata^ Shaw, and TeBtud{} (Cherdna) anfftdata, Hum. 

These characters enable us at the first glance to distinguish this 
Chelonian from the otlmr known true Tortoises ; 1 propose to name 
it Teatudo yniphora^ in allusion to the peouliar form of the anterior 
part of the plastron. 

Although the origin of this species cannot be precisely fixed, we 
may nevertheless regard it os certain, from tho information furnished 
by the Arab sailors who sold those Tortoises to M. Humblot at the 
Great Comoro, that these animals had been captured uiK)n an islet 
situated north-north-east of that place ; moreover, considering tho 
prevailing winds at the time, and the method of navigation adopted 
by these men, their vessel could only have come from this direction, 
that is from a locality situated towards Aldabra, perhaps even a 
dependeno}’ of that group of islands, where we know of such curious 
represehtationsof tho family Chorsit^. — OompUa liewdua^ August 10, 
1886, p. 440. 

Orientation of the Embryo and Formation of the Cocoon in 
Periplaneta orientalis. By M. P. ILiixez. 

M. Hallez finds that each of the sixteen ovigorous tubes in 
Fariplanita oritntaHa contains a chaplet of ova gradually passing 
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down the tube towarde the point of exit. Ho finds that throughout 
the organio axis of the ovum is parallel to the axis of the hod^ 
of the parent, and, further, that the pole of the ovum which u 
directed towards the narrow part of the ovigerous tube, t. e. towards 
the head of the mother, is the cephalic pole of the ovum. The 
maturation of the ova goes on approximately part petsm in all 
the tubes, so that at a given moment each tube presents a mature 
ovum placed close to the calyx or oviduct, and ovii>oBition and the 
formation of the cocoon arc then imminent. He describes the 
latter process as follows : — 

“ The serific glands, as Leon Dufour calls them, form at this period 
a voluminous bundle ventrally situated and composed of very long 
tubes, coiled together, bifid and multifid. These tubes are filled with an 
opa(]ue, readily ooagulable substance, in which arc disseminated an 
infinite number of crystals. ITiey are prisms with a rhombic base, 
presenting a small rectangular facet of truncature in place of the pro- 
jecting edges. They measure, on the average, 16 /n, are insoluble 
in water and in weak nitric acid; they arc, on the contrary, 
destroyed without any disengagement of gas by concoutrated sulphuric 
acid ; and caustic potash dissolves them still more rapidly. These 
crystals are destined to the construction of tho cocoon, which is 
formed by an assemblage of those crystals cemented by the o6agu- 
lated subatanoe in the midst of which they have originated. 

This cocoon, which Li^^on Dufour compares to a small, closed 
valise, is ovoid and presents a denticulated crest which is the line of 
dehisoence. The posterior extremity (that which issues first at the 
moment of delivery) is generally a little the thicker; the other U 
easily recognizable owing to the presence of a sort of small hilum. 
The line of dehisconoe is superior, consequently corresponding to the 
dorsal surface of the insect. The eggs, sixteen in number, are 
arranged in two rows vertically in this cocoon ; finally, in more 
than 100 ooooons that 1 have examined I have always found the 
heads of all the embryos directed towards the line of dehisoence. 

“ I have had the opportunity of observing directly the fabrication 
of the cocoon and the arrangement of tho eggs in its interior. The 
two oviducts debouch a little in front of tho subgenital plate at the 

superior level of the genital armature which is essentially 

formed of twoopistemites and of a s1«mite with twobiramosebranohes. 
The whole forms a sort of ^nnel or speculum with four mobile 
bran<die8, and placed obliquely from in front backwards, and from 
above downwards. The egg coming from tho oviduct falls into this 
funnel, which seizes it and places it side by side with those previously 
laid ; at the same time, by the combined meohanism of the walls of 
the genital sac and the pieces of the armature, the ooagulable matter 
and its cr^^stols are uniformly spread and take tho form of tho 
cocoon. The line of dehisoence is produced by a pressure exert^pd 
by the superior pM of the sternite and perhaps also by the groove of 
the toigite of the anal segment. The cocoon is moreover supported 
beneath by the subgonital plates.’* 

The egg always falls into the gonital armature with tho caudal 
polo downwards. — Comptti Remlus^ August 10, 1886, p. 444. 
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XXX . — Critical Ohaervntiona on Prof. Leiclfs Freshwater 
Rhizopods of North America^^^ and Claasijication of the 
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From the standpoint of the evolutionist any system of classi- 
fication to be strictly natural must be based exclusively on 
such cliaractcrs as are indicative of phj^siological advance in 
the class of organisms to which it is applicable ; and, h fortiori^ 
every system not so based^ and which, in its application, is not 
ev6n coincident with readily observable physiological advance, 
must necessarily be looked upon as retrogressive and mis- 
leading. 

Witu such a self-evident axiom for our guidance it will 
probably be admitted by every biologist who is well read-up in 
the scientific literature of the Rhizopods that in no class of the 
Protozoa has multiplication of genera and species been carried 
to a pitch so reckless, and certain, if left unchecked, to plunge 
the nomenclature of the entire class into a state of inextn- 
cable confu^n. 

The plea most frequently urged in justification of this 
mania for species-manufacture is that it is essential for the 
purpose of iaentifying particular forms. But those who rely 
on this plea seem to forget that identification of mere varieties 
does not help us in identifying types, and therefore becomes 
one of the moat vexatious obstacles in the way of natural 
classification ; the greater the tendency to unlimited variation 
Ann. dk Mag. N. Hist. Ser. 5. VoL zvi. 22 
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in any particular group of orcjanisma the greater being the 
evil effect of ignoring these considerations. Now it is univer- 
sally allowed by all who have systematically studied the tes- 
taceous Amcebans, that these organisms are, of all others, the 
most liable to extreme variation, in virtue of their being the 
most likely to be affected by external conditions and purely 
local influences. 

Ehrenberg, the great ])ioncer in microscopic natural history, 
in touching upon this subject observed that in the remark- 
able mode of reproduction by self-division and the indiffe- 
rence of these minute independent beings to climatic variation 
there appear to reside characters which sufficiently distinguish 
tliern from larg(‘T beings, s() as to make them [>reeniitiently 
adapted to a greater duration and extension througli entire 
and successive formation -epochs of the earth.’' — Phil. Mag. 
(from Trans. Koy. Acad. B(*rlin, 1840). 

This tersely-expressed ojnnion has heen repeatedly borrowed 
by later writers without due acknowledgment, and coupled 
with occasional additions and alterations, which have not 
tended to improve, but to impair, its im)K>rt. In allowing 
myself to render it more closely applicable to the particular 
group of organisms forming the subjt'.ct of the present 
inquiry, it is my earnest wish not to fall under any such 
imputation. 

The causes affecting the stability, extension by variation, 
and extinction of the Protozoan species follow a law which may 
be thus stated ; — The lower the type tlie less liable is it to be- 
come extinct, but the more liable is it to undergo what may bo 
termed constructive variation, inasmuch as its simple body- 
substance is least powerfully affected by changes in the 
material condition of the medium in which it lives, whereas 
its protective covering (should it possess one), tlie basis of 
wljich is invariably chitinoid, and consists of a permanently 
consolidated layer of ectosarc thrown off from the animal 
itself, is the first portion to be aoted on by extraneous condi- 
tions. Wc are thus enabled to explain why the body- 
substance of the testaceous Rhizopods remains unaltered, 
whereas their protective covering presents an almost infinite 
varietal range both as regards the materials of which it 
is constructed and the form the construction assumes. 

With these preliminary remarks before us, let us now inquire 
how far the most commonly accepted subdivision of the tlhi- 
zopodsinto orders, viz. that proposed by Dr. W. B. Carpenter, 
can be considered a natural one, bearing in recollection, 
however, that it is to the generic and specific subdivisions ox 
the two moat thoroughly known families, namely those 
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furnished with shell-like or chitinoid coverings, that attention 
is specially invited. The question of subdivision into orders, 
although of primary importance as regards the basis of every 
lystem of classilication, being in reality of secondary im- 
portance for the puriiose now in view, is imported into it 
solely in order to determine the position of Oromia^ con- 
cerning which, as will be hereafter seen, there would still 
ajipcar to Ix^ a great deal of misconcejition. 

According to Dr. Carpenter, the subdivision into orders 
may be best accomplished by taking as a basis tliose 
structural characters which are most expressive of ]>hysio- 
logical difference in the form^ fproportions, and (p.neral 
arrangevient of the paeHdopodial extenmons ; for notwith- 
standing their unrestrained polymorphism, the llhizo])ods 
present three very distinct types of pseudopodian confor- 
mation, to one or other of whieli they may all be referred, 
the gvoup thus formed being eminenth/ natxiral.^^ Dr. Car- 
penter then proceeds to say that in cases in which the 
difterentiation into ectosarc and endosare has jiroceeded 
furthest, so that the body of the Rhizopod bears the strongest 
resemblance to an ordinary ctdl, as is the case with Amceha 
and its allies, a nucleus may be distinctly traced ; in those, on 
the other hand, in which the original protoplasmic condition 
is most oomidetely retained (as seems to l)o the case in Gvomm 
and with the Foraminifera generally), no nucleus can be 
distinguished ’’ 

In Dr, (Carpenter’s classification Gromia is consequently 
made the type of his lowest or Reticularian order, and is 
associated in that order with the Foraminifera only. The 
same basis of classification wxmld seem to have been adopted 
by Prof. Huxley in his Hunterian Lectures on the Inverte- 
brata,” delivered in 1867, when he described the Foraminifera 
as a group of Mon^rozoa containing some of the very 
simplest fenns of life, one of the simplest of Foraminifera 
beiifg Gromiuj a jelly-like mass with extensile pseudopodia 
enclosed in a homy shell, differing from the imperforate Milio- 
lidffi and Lagenidm only in having a membranous or horny 
shell t. 

In the Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist, for June 1863 it was 
pointed out by me that the nuclear body with its capsular 
investment made its appearance for the first time in the two 
highest orders, and not in the lowest, which in my system 

♦ ‘The Study of the Foraminift?ra,' 1802, pp. 14 and 15. 

t " Roy. Coll. Surgeons : Hunterian liecturesby l*rof. Huxley, F.U.S., 
on the InvertebratR.” (Abstract.) t^uart. Journ. Microac. Science, 
1868. 


22 * 
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cotnpriseB the Qromidse, Forarainifera, and Polycystina, the 
unclear fannies being in this order diffused, ana assuming 
the multiple character of sarcoblasts, which, on separation 
from the parent sarcode, constitute the primordial segment 
of the new brood. It was then also stated that the con- 
tractile vesicle docs not make its appearance in the lowest 
order, namely the Herpnemata, or the intermediate order, the 
Protodermata, but occurs for the first time in the highest 
order, or Proteina, in which are associated together the Acti- 
nophrynsB, Lagynidse, and Amcebidie, hoth nucleus and 
contractile vesicle being invariably present in all the families 
of this order, although sometimes ooscured from view in the 
testaceous genera. At the period referred to, viz. June 1863, 
neither of these two organs had as yet been noticed in Gromia ; 
but a few weeks afterwards the discovery of the nucleus in 
this Rhizopod was announced as follows : — As bearing 
directly on the characters of the Amccbidcc I have to record an 
important fact which revealed itself during my examination of 
the material containing Anmlni viUosa ; 1 allude to the detec- 
tion of a well-marked nucleus and nuclear capsule in Gratnia 
oviformis. The contractile vesicle I failed to trace, but, in 
the presence of the manifest analogy existing between the 
Gromidse and Lagenidas, it is, 1 think, extremely probable 
that this organ also m^ yet be detected. Should it be so. 
the transfer of Oromta from the lowest to the highest ordinal 
type of Rhizopod structure would be rendered necessary.’’ — 
Annals^ Aug. 1863, p. 128. 

Having followed up this subject still further, the following 
statement was made by me in the * Annals ’ for December of 
the same year (p. 450) : — ** I may here repeat the statement 
made in the ^ Annals ’ for August last, p. 123, that 1 had 
detected a distinct nucleus in Gromia ovijbrmis^ At a later 
period, but only once, 1 detected an ec^ually distinct contractile 
vesicle. But until further opportunities present themselves 
of determining whether or not these two organs occur univer- 
sally in all the members of the genus, 1 would reserve ray 
final opinion on the subject.” Finally, in a paper On the 
Affinities of the Polycystina.” read at tlie Royal Microscopical 
Society in May, ana published in Quart. Journ. Microsc. 
Science for July 1865, my first tabulated classification of 
the Bhizopods appeared, the three orders being defined as 
shown opposite : — 
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Under the head of characters relating to the Proteina it was 
further stated that the presence of two such organs as the 
nucleus and contractile vesicle must he regarded as of primary 
importance, reasons having already been assigned tor con- 
sidering the degree of differentiation of the sarcodic body 
alleged to be deducible from the shape, form, ])roporti()n8, and 
arrangement of the pseudopodia as of merely secondary value ; 
and that, after a laborious study of the freshwater rroteina 
extending over nearly two years, without any ini|)ortant inter- 
mission, 1 felt satisfied that, even if made tlie basis of generic 
subdivision, these pseudopodian characters arc, subject to a 
mucli wider range of variation than is usually imagined, not 
only in the same genus, but in tlie same individual at diffe- 
rent periods of its existence ” 

It was during the above-mentioned continuous study of tlie 
Proteina that 1 verified the fact of the presence of a contrac- 
tile vesicle in Gromia in a sufliciently large number f)f cases 
to place the matter l)eyond doubt. This was mentioned in 
a ))aper On the Fundamental Error of constituting Gromia 
the Type of Foramlnifcral Structure,” published in the 
‘Annals’ for Feb. 1877, p. 108. 

Meanwhile, however. Dr. Carpenter had brought out the 
fifth edition of his most excellent treatise on ‘ Tlie Microscope,’ 
and had so far modified his views as to insert the following 
remark respecting the characters upon which he still depended 
for the subdivision of the Khizopods into orders : — “ It must be 
freely admitted,” he said, “that these groups [the lieticularia, 
Kadiolaria, and Lobosa] cannot be distinctly marked out, the 
typical examples which will now be described being connected 
by many intermediate forms. This is not to be wondered at 
when the extreme indcfinitencss which characterizes the 

lowest type of animal life is duly borne in mind In 

Gromia^ moreover, we have an example of a Rhizopod which 
very characteristically exhibits the Reticularian type in the 
disjjosition of the pseudopodia, but which Dr. Wallich was 
the first to point out possesses both a nucleus and contractile 
vesicle, thus showing a tramition to the higher orders^ — Op. 
cit. pp. 168, 169. 

It needs no argument of mine to prove that a more illo- 
gical and hazardous conclusion could not have been drawn 
from so very significant a fact, for, instead of the altered 
position of Gromia being in anywise accounted for by at- 

♦ For details of the grounds on which I rested my statements con- 
cerning the worthlossiiess of ordinal and generic characters derived from 
the psimdopodia see papers on the Ithizopods in the ' Annals ’ for Nov. 
1803 and Dec. 1808. 
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tributing the previously so-called typical characters of its 
p8eudof)odia to its transitionary tendency, these characters, 
when taken in conjunction with the vastly more important 
presence of the nucleus and contractile vesicle, wliich alone 
indicate the true systematic position of the organism, proved 
at once that the Rcticularian type, as well as every other 
pseudopodian tyjw, could no longer l)e received as indicative 
of physiological advance, and consequently could no longer be 
considered of any practical value in the subdivision into orders 
of the various families of llhizopods. 

Having tlius shown how the ease stood in the year 1877, 
it will now be necessary to redirect our attention to tlie years 
1863-4, when I called attention for the first time in tlie 
‘ Annals ’ to the occurrence in tiiis country and elsewhere of 
an extensive and highly interesting series of tiistaceous 
lihizopods which, with three exceptions to be referred to 
hereafter, had not previously betm d(*scribed and figured by 
any other winter. l\vo of these excepted forms were in- 
cluded in Ehreiiberg’s famous work ^ Die Infusionsthicrchen,^ 
published in l83f), but without any observations beyond a 
somewhat imperfect description of their external (‘.Iiaracters, 
due no doubt to the inferior nature of the microscopic appli- 
ances then available. In tliese circumstances, and in entire 
ignorance of the fact just stated, I described and figured the 
two forms in question, together with the retiiaiucler of the 
really new and typical varieties of Diffiagia which had been 
discovered by me in India and in this country, iu the ^ Annals ’ 
tor June and Dc?ceniber 1863 and March 1864. 

The whole of these forms, which, for reasons to be presently 
given, were referred by me to the genus Difflugia, threw an 
entirely new liglit on tlie relations borne by the animal to the 
shell, or (as it ought to be called in the case of the testaceous 
Uhizopods) the test which the animal inhabits but is 
only to a certaih extent instrumental in constructing. The 
clue to this most interesting and till then novel fact had 
revealed itself to me in some of the living organic forms 
obtained in soundings made in the North Atlantic in 1860 on 
board H.M.S. ^ Bulldog ’ f; fbc tubes of certain minute 

• It would rid US of a very troublesome source of uncertainty and con- 
fusion wore the term $h(*U conliiied to the shells of the Foramiuifera ; skf^le- 
ton or fratmwork to tho intoruul siliceous structui’e of the l*olycy«tina, 
AcanthudosuiidH), and Dictyochidie ; and tent* to themort) or less chitiuoid 
coverings of the l)ifiiugidw, Lagyuito, and allied forms. As it is, these 
terms are empluyed iudiscrimiimtoly and without any definite meaning 
attaching to each. 

t ‘The North-Alliiutic 8ea-bed,’ ti. C. Wnllich, part 1, pp. 140, 
147 i and * Biology of Glohi farina' 1870, pp. 1 1 and 12. 
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Annelids being invariably found made up of mineral particles, 
with spongc-spiculcs and minute Globigerine shells, or a 
mixture of these in proportion as the mud at the bottom of the 
ocean, on which the creatures lived, was more or less com- 
posed of varying quantities of these materials. This opens 
out a very important question, which may be expressed as 
follows : — Is tliere, or is there not, any connexion in a physio- 
logical sense bctwiicn increased or diminished complexity of 
structure in the tests of the various testaceous families, and an 
increased or diniinislicd complexity in the organization of the 
creatures inhabiting them ? F or, should the answer be in the 
negative, the only reasonable inference to be drawn from the 
facts is that mere differences in the material, mode of build- 
ing up, and outward form and appearance of tlui tests, furnish 
no trustwortliy characters for generic or even specific distinc- 
tion. Or, to take the case of the Foraminifera, it equally be- 
comes a question whether increased complexity in what Dr. 
(Carpenter very appropriately calls the plan of growth of 
the shells can be regarded as indicating coexistent increase or 
decrease in the complexity of organization of the animal to 
which the tests belong. In this instance, however, it seems 
out of our power, in the present state of what ought to be 
termed our ignorance rather than our knowledge, to furnish 
any satisfactory answer, inasmuch as no means or methods of 
observation are available, even with the highest powers of 
the microscope, which can enable us to resolve those subtle 
traces of organization, the existence of which we may suspect, 
but cannot demonstrate. To assert, however, that higlily com- 
plex functional effects take place in the bodies of these so 
termed uusurpassably simple creatures, in the absence of any 
adequate signs of organization, is so absurd that the wonder 
is that such a proposition should ever have been seriously pro- 
pounded and unreservedly accepted. In touching on the 
same question in relation to a very different class of organisms, 
namely the Desmids and Diatoms, the case was thus stated 
hy me : — We know that complex vital processes are carried 
on in even the lowest types of being. But because we neither 
know nor are able to conceive how they are carried on wc are 
not warranted in taking for granted that what appears to us, 
even with our most refined appliances, to consist of a mere 
particle of structureless jelly, must necessarily be as primor- 
dially simple as it appears ” 

To this opinion 1 would still adhere : but a voice infinitely 

* Are the Desmids and Diatoms < Simple Oells’ f ” Q. 0* WaUich, 
* Popular Science Beview/ April 1877, p. lol. 
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more potent than mine has spoken on the same subject, and 
in words too nregnant with meaning and truth to be dis- 
puted. I alluae to Prof. Tyndall, who writes as follows : — 

Have the diamond, the amethyst, and the countless other 
ciystals formed in tlie laboratory of nature and of man no 
structure ? Assuredly they have ; but wliat can the micro- 
scope make of it? Absolutely nothing. It cannot be too 
distinctly borne in mind that between the microscope and the 
true molecular limit there is room for infinite permutations 
and combinations. It is in this region that the poles of the 
atoms are arranged^ that tendency is given to their powers^ so 
that when poles and powers have free aGtio7i^ proper stimuli^ 
and a suitable environment ^ they^ determine first the ^erm and 
afterwards the complete organimuy — Fragments of Science. y 
London (6th edit.), 1879. 

It only remains for me to point out that attention was not 
invited to the potentialities ” of organization in the sarcodic 
bodies of the Ilhizopoda, with a view of bringing them to 
bear on tlie questions we are now engaged in investigating, 
but solely to show that the existence of these potentialities 
ought to be recognized, although for the present we must rest 
content to avail ourselves of such characters as are made 
palpable to our senscjs with the aid of the microscope. 

This being clearly understood, let me observe that no 
satisfactory evidence has as yet been discovered of any generic 
difference between the animal we call Amoeba and the animal 
we call a Diffiagui beyond the palpable one which hinges on 
the fact of the former being a naxed and the latter a testaceous 
Rhizopod. The sarcodc-body in both presents the same degree 
of differentiation into what is known as endosarcand ectosarc. 
In both it is provided with a nucleus and contractile vesicle. In 
both there is a definite anterior and posterior part, the function 
of thelatter being to exerciseacertain degreeof prehensile action, 
that is to say to the extent of regulating the movements of the 
body in the naked forms and maintaining its position within 
the test in the testaceous ones. In both there occur sarco- 
blasts, oil-globules, and crystalloids; and in both we may 
observe extensive vacuolation and the gradual development 
of a membranous investment of the entire body-substance 
when encystation is about to take place. 

But if outward characters are to be taken at all as our 
guides, the identity of the two animals in Amceba and Difflu- 
gia can be shown in a still more striking manner. Thus it 
frequently happens that a Diffiugian Amoeba will vacate its 
test whilst under observation, and sally forth as a naked 
Amoeba without appearing to have sustained any injury or 
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suffered any inconvenience. And it happens just as com- 
monly tliat an ordinary naked Amaiba will, whilst under ol>- 
servation, take summary possession of the first empty Difflugian 
or Arcelliaii test that comes in its way, and at once make 
itself quite at home in its new quarters ; the newly-assumed 
characters being in each instance so perfectly sustained as to 
leave an observer who has not actually witnessed the trans- 
formation no reason to susjiect the now testaceous form to have 
ever been otherwise than testaceous, or the now naked form 
otherwise than naked. 

Other analogies and identities of procedure might be cited, 
as, for examjile, those connected with the process termed 
zygosis, of which nothing is in reality known, though several 
hypothetical explanations have been hazarded on the subject. 
8o far, then, we encounter no anomaly ; but should we ])ush 
our investigations a step or two further we find ourselves con- 
fronted by what at first seems to be not only an unrecognized 
anomaly, but a paradox. And here Grornia retaliates on 
those who once degraded it, not only by refusing to throw 
any light on the difficulty, but by doing its b(*.st to lend force 
to it. Formerly, as we now arc .aware, Grornia was wrongly 
held to be the type of the very simplest form of Foramini- 
fer,” by virtue of the so- termed lleticularian type of its pseudo- 
podia. Yet in recognition of its possessing a nucleus and 
contractile vesicle, it has been promoted to the highest status 
in the Khizopod scale. Its test is one of the simplest to be 
met with in the highest order, and, when it stood side by 
side with the simplest Biloeuline Miliolidie in the lowest 
order, was firmly believed to be just as simple in organi- 
zation as they. But we have it on the authority of Dr. 
Caiqjeiitcr, who probably knows more than any other man 
living of the structure and “ plan of growth ’’ of the shells of 
the Foraminifera (and any one who has under his guidance 
studied these exquisitely formed structures must have arrived 
at the same conclusion), that the Foraminifera, which stand 
at the very bottom of tlie Khizopodal series in point of bodily 
organization, possess ‘‘ shells which are misurpassed in sym^ 
metry and complexity of structure by any testaceous or^ 
ganisms 

On the other hand, we see in the highest order of the 
Bhizopods the animal of Difflugia and its now firmly esta- 
blished compeer (as regards complexity of bodily organization) 
both in possession of protective coverings, the extreme simpli-^ 
city of which is unsurpassed by that of any other organisms 1’* 

• * The Study of the Forauiimfera,’ by Dr. Carpenter, F.lt.S., 180:?, 
Preface, p. \iii. 
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In the case of the Difflagi(la3 there is no anomaly. For, 
altliougli in the tests of the new forms to which I shall 
hereafter have occasion to refer in detail, some singularly 
striking characters become noticeable, tliere is, strictly speak- 
ing, no complexity in their construction as imparted to them 
bp the animal, but only a very exceptional character, which 
caiTics with it indisputable evidence of not being the result of 
inherited idiosyncrasy, but of the variable nature of the condi- 
tions present in the medium in which the animal lives. This 
view was strongly urged by me in my paper in the ‘ Annals ’ 
for March 18()4, and in a previous paper in the same Journal 
for Dec. 1 8(13, in the following words: — “ At the most, therefore, 
mere modifications in the shape and proportionate quantities 
of the organic and inorganic elements entering into the for- 
mation of the shell, ought to be employed only in dis- 
criminating between species.” — Annals, June 1803, p. 4/^2. 
And again : — Assuming from the facts which have been 
advanced that the shape, materials, siz(i, and colour of the 
Difilugian tests furnish characters so conspicuously variable 
as to yield no trustworthy criterion lor even generic or even 
true specific distinction, and recalling to miiid once more that 
the animal is in every instance specifically the same, it 
appears to me impossible to arrive at any other conclusion 
than that the whole of the subspecies, as well as their inter- 
mediate varieties (widely though some of these seem to differ 
from others in exter^ial features), have not only been derived 
by direct descent from a single progcuiitor, but may still con- 
tinue to be produced by direct descent from varieties which 
become permanent * : and may one and all still be jmiduced 
from a common arcnctype under the varying conditions to 
which tliese low'cr forms of life are subject. The animal does 
not vary, but it modifies the architecture of its habitation and 
the mineral material of which tliat habitation is in a great 
measure constituted, in obedience to local conditions and its 
own requirements.” — Annals, March 1864, p. 239. 

* Permanent ** only in the senfle of being so as long as the conditions 
under which the species or variety first became established remain unchanged. 
When these conditions become gradually or suddenly modified, so do the 
species or varieties, but only in those respects in which the conditions effect 
a chtingc in the animal itself, in its shelly covering, or in both combined. 
Thus, a diy^ st'ason or a flood, or extreme degrees of temperature in the 
medium in which the animals live, scarcity or deterioration in the food- 
supply, one and all bring about modifications which then tell on their 
stimility^ thoir tendency to variation, or their extermination. This, in all 
probability, is the reason why we so often find some special form we have 

Men accustomed to look for in a given locality, either replaced by a 
varietal form or gone altogether. 
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But it would obviously be the height of rashueaa and an 
indication of great want of discriminative tact to entertain the 
idea that what ap})ear8 to be a rationally grounded explanation 
in the case just cited, stands on a par with that involved in 
the construction of all the varied and complex forms of Fora- 
minifcral shell. Here we meet with presumptive evidence 
of the interposition of some faculty superior in Kind to that by 
wdiich the creature is enabled to select from the materials 
within its reach those materials best adapted for its require- 
ments. That the Difflugida?, in like manner with other 
Protozoa, do possess and are able to exercise some such faculty, 
is almost as certain as that two and two make four. Several 
extraordinary oceanic examples of this were recorded by me 
as long ago as the year 1858, and frequently since that period. 
But in the Foraminifer there resides not only a like selective 
power, when tlie necessity arises for its exercise, as we see in 
the case of the Lituoline and Arenaceous stories generally, 
wlieii seemingly forced to employ sandy or other [)article8 for 
the consolidation of their shells on account of the supply of 
carbonate of lime held in solution in sea-water, falling short ; 
but likewise a constructive faculty of so marvellous a nature 
as to leave us in a state of utter bewilderment at the beauty and 
symmetry of construction we see before us. For, be it ob- 
served, there is in this instance no tangible basis on which we 
could attribute what wc sec to the interference of somci known 
extrinsic force, such as chemical aflBnitjr or a modified form 
of crystallization in presence of a colloid. In this dilemma 
how are wc to account for so truly extraordinary a phenome- 
non exhibiting itself at the very bottom of the animal series ? 

On my own behalf 1 can only confess my utter inability 
to suggest a solution of the problem. 

The iinjuiry having thus, step by step, reached the point at 
w hich any special group of characters observable in the testa- 
ceous Khizopods under notice can be tested on the basis laid 
down in the opening paragraph of this paper, let us now turn 
our attention to Prof. Leidy’s monograph on “ The Fresh- 
water Rhizopods of North America,’’ the most recent and by 
far the most beautifully illustrated work on the subject that 
has hitherto been published *. 

The first point deserving of notice is that Prof. Leidy does 
not ofl’er any definite classification of his own of the freshwater 
Rhizopods, but confines himself to furnishing a more or less 
general outline of classification of the various systems pro- 
posed by Dujardin, Hieckel, Carpenter, Wallich, Ilmdey, 

♦ Publifthud at Waabiiiffton in 1870, under the auepices of the United 
fcJtates Geological end Geogpraphical Sur>ey of the Tenitoriee,** 
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Carter, Hertwig, Greof, and others. Indeed, as he himself 
admits, his attention has been more particularly directed 
to the discovery and determination of the various forms of 
Rhizopods occurring in North America, rather than to the 
elaboration of details of structure, habits, modes of develop- 
ment, and other matters pertaining to their history, though 
these have not been entirely neglected ” {op, cit, p. 2). 

The only portion of the volume that appears to me to fall 
short of the general standard of technical excellence is the 

S urely bibliographical index, which is here and there ren- 
ered almost unintelligible through an undue multiplication of 
synonyms and the clerical errors which have occasionally crept 
into it. But its very corapendiousness, which of itself must 
have involved a vast amount of labour, may well be allowed 
to turn the balance against any shortcomings of the kind 
referred to. 

I sincerely wish certain eiTors in the work, of another 
kind, could be as easily passed by without further comment. 
Unfortunately, for reasons which will develop themselves as 
I proceed, they cannot be so. But when they are jiointed 
out, I venture to think that, from whatever cause they may 
have arisen. Prof. Leidy himself will be the first to acknow- 
ledge them, mite as much in his own interests as in mine. 

Nothing, tnereforc, of minor import to me personally than 
the facts about to be noticed could have induced me to criti- 
cise certain statements made by Prof. Leidy in reference to 
my published opinions concerning the freshwater Rhizopods, 
in a manner which, although unavoidably adverse, will, I 
trust, never appear liostile ; more particularly as the United 
States Survey Department have aone me the great honour 
of presenting me with a copy of his magnificent volume. 

At page 7 Prof. Leidy makes the following remark : — Dr. 
Wallich (Annals & Mag. Nat. Hist. 18G3, xi. p. 438) divides 
the Rhizopods into three orders, the Herpnemata, Protodermata, 
and Proteina. In the first are included the Gromidee, Fora- 
minifera, and Polycystina ; in the second the Thalassicollina 
and Acanthometnna ; and in the third, the Actinophiyna, 
Lagynida, and Amoobida.” 

As already stated, within a couple of years after the issue 
of the June 1863 number of the ^ Annals ’ from which the 
above paragraph was taken, it was proved by me, not, as 
Prof. Leidy observes at p. 279 of his work, in one in- 
stance,’’ but in a sufficiently large number of instances 
to place the point at issue beyond dispute, that Oromia nor- 
mally possesses both a nucleus and contractile vesicle, and 
must therefore, in spite of its reticularian ” pseudopodia, be 
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transferred from the lowest to the highest order of the Rhizo- 
pods. Had Prof. Leidy read the observations made by me 
at a somewhat later period (to which attention has been 
already drawn at pp. 322, 323, ante)y he would have seen that, 
for the important reasons assigned, Oromia had been so 
transfen-ed, and would, in all probability, therefore Jiave 
accorded the fact as prominent notice as he accorded the state- 
ment contained in the paragraph above quoted. But he made 
the matter worse by stating at p. 279 of his work, without 
any further explanation, that — 

Prof. Schultzc intimates the absence of a contractile 
vesicle in Gromin ( Arch. f. mikvosk, Anat. 1875, j). 116) ; 
but Dr, Wallich remarks that in one instance he detected this 
temporary (!) organ in Gromia oviformis : ” the most un- 
intelligible j)art of the affair being that he sliould have 
stopped sliort in liis quotation of my paper at the very point 
where my reasons were given for not deeming it expedient 
to speak positively about the presence of the contractile vesicle 
in Gromia on the strength of a single observation, and conse- 
quently determining to await its confirmation through a suffi- 
cient number of further observations. 

1 repeat, had Prof. Leidy cited the whole of the passage 
referred to, he might have been induced to consult two 
of my later papers, namely one on The Affinities of the 
Polycystina ’ (mentioned in his Bibliographical list under 
my name), which was published in the ^ Quart, Journ. Microsc. 
Science’ for July 1865, and another ‘‘ On the Fundamental 
Error of constituting Oromia the type of Foraminifeval 
Structure,” published in the ^ Annals ’ for Feb. 1877, and 
have thus avoided so obvious a misapprehension of my obser- 
vations, and one so calculated to throw unmerited discredit on 
the entire basis of my classification. 

But so completely did Prof. Leidy misinterpret or over- 
look my writings in relation to Gromia^ that at p. 277 he 
expresses himself as follows, under the head of Forami- 
nifera — ** These, though consituting the most extensive and 
im])ortant order of the Rhizopods, are almost exclusively 
marine. A single well-known genus, Oromia^ is represented 
by several species inhabiting salt and fresh water;” and in 
the page following the lust named, The genus is of special 
interest because it is a representative^ in the simplest conaiiion^ 
of that great order of Rhizopods^ the Foraminxfera^ which are 
exclusively marine with the exception of the present one, 
Oromia^'^ And at pp. 278-279 he says that the body of 
Oromia contained a large clear or pale granular nucleus situa- 
ted centrically or eccentrically, and also variable proportions of 
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vacuoles A vacuole was at times observed to gradually 

disappear; but it was doubtful whether any of these corre- 

Bponcied with the contractile vesicle of other lihizopods.” lie 
then gives a very good description of the characters of the only 
form of Oromia he had met with in North America, named by 
him OJerricoluj partly on account of its habitat in the crevices 
of the pavement in the yard attached to his home in the city of 
Philadelphia,’^ and partly, I presume, owing to the animal 
having a habit of accumulating at the posterior portion of its 
test more or less dirt consisting of fine granules and coarse 
particles of quartz sand” (p. 280). But beyond this his 
description of G, terricola would hold just as good for G, ovi-- 
formis^ or indeed any of the polymorphous varieties assumed 
by these organisms, for it presents no new characters. 

The second erroneous statement I have to notice is even 
more extraordinary than the former one, inasmuch as it does not 
involve a misapprehension of my written opinions, but attributes 
to me statements which arc directly opposed to those really 
made by me on the points in question. I allude to Prof. 
Leidy’s assertion in relation to DiJfftiujla symnatrica and the 
entire series of new testaceous forms, of which, with three 
before-mentioned exceptions, notone had been previously dis- 
covered, so far as I am aware, either in this country or 
elsewhere, prior to the appearance of my paper On the 
Extent and some of the principal Causes of Structural Varia- 
tion among the DifHugian lihizopods,” published in the 
‘ Annals ’ for March 18G4. 

At pp. 150 and 151 of his work Prof. Leidy says, The 
series of specimens represented by Dr. Wallich in tigs. 27 to 
33, pi. xvi, of the 13tli vol. ‘ Annals & Mag. Nat. History ’ 
for 1864, and described as transition forms of Diffiugia sym^ 
metrica^ appear to me to pertain to the same animal as NAela 
collaris'^ 

It is not lor me to liazard a conjecture how such a distorted 
view of m^ clearly- expressed opinion regarding .the tran- 
sitional senes of forms referred to could have been arrived at 
by so careful an observer. At all events, 1 can positively 
affirm that I never entertained or expressed such an opinion. 
In all I wrote on the new varieties of the Difflugidae I referred 
only to the outwardly visible characters of the tests for reasons 
already stated ; and neither directly nor indirectly described 

the specimens represented in my figures 27 to 33 of pL xvi.,” 
as transition forms of Diffiugia symmetrical 'What I did 
state was that 1 considered them all as varieties of Diffiugia 
proteijbrmis or its variety D. pyriformis ; and as such I 
must continue to regard them until some much more satisfac- 
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tory reasons for cancelling my title to priority and superaeding 
the generic position to which I referred them shall have been 
produced than those offered in Prof. Leidy’s volume. 

In my observations on the Difflugian Rhizopods, in the 
^Annuls’ for March 1864, above referred to, I endeavoured 
to show that the entire series of Difflugian tests represented in 
my plates are constructed by animals which, witli no known 
exception, are genericallv as well as specifically identical. 
There is nothing improbable therefore in the assumption that 
the entire series in their carlirst condition, that is to say 
when the chitinoid exudation of which the test is entirely 
composed makes its appearance around the sarcoblast, are 
identical in form. Wlien we study forms obtained from a 
sufficiently wide geographical area we find many previously' 
existing intervals between varieties bridged over; and if 
we note the differences in tlie external conditions by which 
the animals are surrounded, whether of locality or climate, 
we arc able, generally speaking, to trace some relation be- 
tween the peculiarities of the varietal forms and the physical 
agencies which have helped to produce them. But in the 
cases under notice, neither in the structure nor the degree of 
organization of the animal itself, nor in the outward figure of 
any of the forms of test^ arc there any differences to be de- 
tected which could distinguish them genericallv from their 
exact prototypes and counterparts in already well-known and 
established typical Difflugian forms. For, as I have always 
maintained, the changes brought about in the external 
characters observable in the tests of the new varieties 
described by me in the ^ Annals ’ for March 1864, are 
purely dependent on contact of the chitinoid bases of the 
tests with materials present in the medium by which they 
are surrounded, and therefore ought not to be employed for 
generic or specific suMivision. 

A great aeal of additional evidence in the same direction 
might be now adduced from my previous writings did space 
allow. Before proceeding further I must therefore confine 
myself to offering a few brief remarks bearing directly on 
wnat has gone before. 

Without the production of any satisfactory reasons for his 
statements or for taking such a step as giving a new generic 
name to Diffluqia symmetrical which, as he himself admits, 
had been first described by me, Prof. Leidy thus defines the 
new genus -he has created under the name of ^ Quadrula 
— Shell compressed pyriform, transparent, colourless, com- 
posed of square plates of chitinoid membrane arranged in 
transverse or more or less oblique series, in consecutive or 
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alternating order. Mouth inferior, terminal, oval. Sarcodb 
COLOURLESS, HAVING CHARACTERS OF THAT OF DlFFLUaiA^ 

&c.’’ {op^ cit, p. 142). 

In describing the species he says : — Quadrula symmetrioa^ 
the only representative of its genus, is remarkable for the 
peculiar construction of its shell, which is compressed pyri^ 

form The general arrangement [of the plates] is like 

that of tiling with variable regularity. . . . They are not en- 
tirely disposed with the symmetry expressed by their name, 
for frequently smaller plates break the regular succession 
of larger ones, and sometimes one angle of a plate replaces 
that of a contiguous one” (op. ciL p. 143). And, again, 
Quadrula symmetrica was first described ” in 1863-64 
by Dr. Wallich, under the name of Dtfflugia symmetrica^ 
from specimens found in England. It was more recently ” 
(that is to say in 1875, or just eleven years after I described 
and figured it) ^Mescribed, and referred to a new genus, by Prof. 
Schultze from specimens found near Dresden. Elircnbcrg 
described the same as pertaining to three different species 
under the names of Dtfflugia assulata. D. carolinensisy and 
D. UptoUpis. These, in 1871 (Abliandl. Akad. Wiss. Berlin, 
1871, p. 246)^ with a number of other forms, he referred to a 
subdivision ot Difflugia with the names of Assulina and Holo^ 
qlypha. As, however, the latter would apply to the first mem- 
Ws of the subdivision indicated, which appear to be only 
varieties^ or at most two species of Cyphoderia^ neither of the 
names could be considcrea as appropriately taking precedence 
of Quadrula^ distinctly applied to Assulina assulata^ the 
fourth member of Ehrenberg’s list” (of 1871). 

Asa matter of fact, Difflugia symmetrica is the only aber- 
rant member of my series of new testaceous Difflugidee which 
was not included in the ^noptical list given at p. 240 of the 
Annals * for March 1864, ocing then, as it is still, con- 
sidered by me to have been sufficiently identified and aefined 
in any classification having for its end a systematic arrange- 
ment based only on natural characters. Moreover, it seems 
extraordinary that the established rules of priority and nomen- 
clature (to whi(ih Prof. Loidy here draws such marked atten- 
tion) should, with his sanction, have been infringed by Prof. 
ISchultze, when the latter writer, in 1875, superseded the 
generic name given to the form in question, at the same time 
retaining the specific name applied to it by me as distinctly 
indicative of its special character. 

I venture to assert there is not a single new character 
assigned in Prof. Leidy’s definition of the genus Quadrula ” 
(or, to use an expression of his, Difflugia symmetrica under 
Ann. (S: J/ag. k. Hist. Scr. 5. VoL xvi. 23 
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the name of” ^^Quadrula symmetrica^') bqrond those ad- 
duced by roc, except one which 1 undertake to say is erro^ 
neous, namely that the plates are either chitinoid or mem 
branouB.” On the other nand, he undoubtedly furnishes the 
completest proof of the propriety of referring the form to the 
genus Diffiugia when the only remark he has to make 
upon the animal is tliat the sarcode has the same character 
as that of DifUngia'' This ought to be borne clearly in mind, 
for Prof, Leidy subsequently speaks of Quadrula symmetrica 
as the only representative of its genus.” 

But it is quite needless to argue the question of priority a 
step further, for I now have to place on record an important 
fact of which I was ignorant at tnc time I described Diffiugia 
symmetrica in 1863-64, and. discovered only within the present 
year, viz, that this identical form had been figured in Ehren- 
Dcrg’s ^ Infusionsthierchen ’ as a Diffiugia, Ehrenberg’s subse- 
quent remarks in the ^ Proceedings of the Berlin Academy ' 
and elsewhere, to which allusion is now made by Prof, Leidy, 
are altogether beside the question at issue, except to the 
extent of proving that Ehrenberg recognized the validity of 
my specific appellation of symmetrica ” and retained it. Of 
course, the moment I found I had overlooked Ehrenberg’s 
title to priority (unfortunately too late to be made known to 
the illustrious dead), I determined on the first suitable occasion 
to cede all title to the discovery of D, symmetrica^ though I 
was undoubtedly the first to detect it in this country, and to 
discover, describe, and figure the other now forms of testa- 
ceous Difilugidas of which 1 shall have occasion to speak in 
the concluding part of this paper, 

[To be continued.] 


XXXI. — On a Collection of Lepidoptera made at Manipur and 
on the Borders of Assam hy Dr, U-eorge Watt, By ARTHUR 
G, Butler, F.L.S., F.Z.S,, &c. 

[Plato vm.] 

[Concluded from page 810.] 

Lyoonids. 

69. Cyaniris placida, 

Cyafwria Moore^ P. Z. S. ISdS, p. 623, pi. xlriii. fig. 6, 

Kear Assam. 

Only males of C. placida were obtained. 
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70. Cyaniris puspa, 

Polyommatus puspuy Howlield, Cat. Lep. E. I. Co. p. 67. n. 3 (1828). 
(J. Near Assam. 

Two of the three examples obtained seem a little aberrant, 
and may belong to a distinct but allied species ; they are, 
however, in poor condition, and it is possible that the species 
may vary somewhat both in the width of the outer border on 
the primaries and in the size and prominence of the markings 
on the under surface. I have, however, failed to notice 
similar variation (excepting where duo to seasonal polymor- 

? hi8m, asinthe North- American species) in the allied species. 

do not find any characters to warrant the separation of the 
other male from Horsfield’s Javan type. 

71. Nacadtiha ar dates. 

Lyctsna ardaieSy Moore, P. Z. S. 1874, p. 674, pi. Ixvii. fig. 1. 

Near Assam. 

Four damaged males were obtained, no two ot them abso- 
lutely alike in the pattern on the under surface of the prima- 
ries. A nearly allied species ” described by De Nicevillo 
(Journ. Asiat. Soc. Beng. vol. lii. p. 72, pi. i. fig. 13, 1873) is 
separated from the above by its superior size, by the abbrevia- 
tion of the band crossing the cell on the under surface, and by 
the absence of the lowest spot in the discal series. The speci- 
mens before me vary from 22 to 24 millim. in expanse of wing ; 
the band is onlv abbreviated in one of the larger specimens, 
and, though all have the full number of sections to the discal 
band, the last two sections (they can hardly be called sriots) 
are sometimes in line and sometimes decidedly out of line ; 
the failure of the last spot of a discal series or the last section 
of a discal band is of frequent occurrcnco in the Lycaenidfie ; 
therefore, since both JV, ardates and N. bhutea appear to be 
common in Sikkim, I feel some doubt as to the validity of 
the latter as a distinct species ; at the same time^ with only 
the figure of this form fcoforo me I cannot positively assert 
that it is not distinct 

72. Lampides elpis* 

Polywnmatm dpisy Godart, Edc. M4tb. ii. p. 654. n. 126 (1823). 

^ . Near Assam. 

We have this species also from Silhet ; the Indian examples 

* I have, idnoe the above was written, one imperfect specimen of 
N. hhtUea in Mr. Moore's collection ; I should certainly hesitate to de- 
scribe BO nearly allied a form m 3 'self. 

23* 
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are slightly more azure in tint than those from Java, but do 
not otherwise differ. 

73. Gatochryaops lithargyria, 

Catnchnfsitps litharggt'ia^ Moore, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. aer. 4,vol. xx. 
p.«40(1877). 

(J . Near Assam. 

74. Caiochryaops airdho. 

Hesperia strahoy Fabricius, Ent. Syst. iii. 1, p. 287. n. 101 (170^. 

(J . Near Assam. 

75. Myrina etolua, 

PftpUto etohiSy Fabricius, Mant. Ins. ii. p. 66. n. 020 (1787). 
d . Manipur. 


PapilionidflB. 

PlERINM. 

76. CoUaa Fteldtu 

CoKas Fieldiif Mdnfitri^s, Oat. Mue. Petrop. Lep. i. p. 79, pi. i. fig. 5. 

(1866). 

$ . Near Assam. 

Dr. Watt obtained fifteen examples, the largest of which 
measures 64 millim. in expanse of wing, and tnus compares 
favourably with C. aurortna of Europe. The smallest example 
in the Museum-series is one from the N.W. Provinces of 
India ; it not only dififers in its greatljr reduced size and some- 
what more produced primaries, but in its narrower borders, 
blackened veins, and pupilled discocellular spot ; possibly it 
may be distinct ; its expanse of wing is only 36 millim. 1 
leave the question of the distinctness of these two forms 
until further material turns up ; perhaps Mr. Elwes will be al^B 
to decide the matter. 

Before passing on to the next genus {Teriaa) I feel called 
upon to say somewhat touching Distant’s recent treat- 
ment of the genus (Lep. Malayans, pp. 302-307), which is 
based wholly upon the supposition that Mr. Fryer’s experi- 
ments with Japanese species were as careful as he himself 
thought them. From long exj)erience in plant-growing I 
know well that nothing is easier than to overlook such con- 
spicuous objects as scalc-insects, even though one fancies 
one has examined carefully every leaf of a plant; how 
much more so the small eggs of Teriaa I Mr. Piyer says 
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that he potted a number of plants, and after looking over 
them, or, in his own words, carefully examining every leaf 
for eggs or larvce,” he placed upon tncm females of Terias 
manaarinaj and the result was that he bred T. mandarina 
(at W'hich ne was greatly astonished, and immediately decided 
that this yras a seasonal form of another species) ; he also bred 
71 Mariesii and some of the intergrades, which seem not to 
have astonished him at all. 

Mr. Piyiir’s experiments may be satisfactory, or they may 
not ; if the plants possessed a great number of leaves, the 
probability is that some eggs were overlooked ; if they were 
roughly potted, it is not improbable that such eggs as were 
upon them fell upon the mould and were hatched there ; but 
anyhow T. mandarina cannot be called a seasonal form of 
T. Mariesii or 71 hecale^ if it produces itself. 

Secondly, Mr. Distant expects that breeding will prove 71 sari 
to be only a variety of 71 hecabe ; ” if so, why not expect the 
whole of the Old-World st )ccic8 to prove varieties of 71 hecabe. 
since forms closer to 71 /lecabe than 71 sari are found in all 
parts of Asia, Africa, and Australia ? Is it reasonable to sug- 
gest that 71 sariy a purely Malayan species, may be a variety 
of a species which ranges from Damling to the Philippines, 
or. at any rate, is at present assumed to do so (for it is aoubt- 
ful whether all the specimens now referred to 71 hecabe are 
rightly placed with that species) • Mr. Distant remarks that 
breeding experiments have not yet proved that 71 sari is a 
variefy of T. hecabe ; yet Horsfeld^ Thwaites^ and Mackwood 
have all bred it^ by his own showing. However I am will- 
ing to accept his admission — a rash one for an entomologist 
to make — ‘‘ 1 treat this species as a variety ” (see p. 321). 
I know of many lepidonterists who do this ; but Mr. Distant 
is the first who has bolmy come forward and confessed it. 

77. Terias venatal 

Terias venata, Moore, Gat. Lep. E. I. Comp. i. p. 65. n. 117, pL ii. a, 
fig. 2 (1867). 

Near Assam. 

A pair of a Terias agreeing best with this species, but 
lapparently distinct ; I, however, consider that, as the difife- 
rences are slight^ two somewhat imperfect specimens are 
insufficient matenal upon which to separate this form from 
T. venata. 

78. Terias hecabeoides. 

Terias heeabemdes, M4xi4tri<$s, Cat. Mus. Petrop. Lep. i. p. 85, pi. if 
flg.« (1866). 

^ . Near Assam. 
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This may eventually prove to be distinct from typical 71 
hecaheoides^ the specimens being decidedly larger and more 
primrose-coloured than in the figure above quoted, which is 
nearer typical T, hecabe, 

79. Teriaa hdiophila^ sp. n. (PI. VIII. fig. 2.) 

(J . Bright primrose-yellow : primaries above with a broad 
dark brown external border nearly as in T. aari^ but with the 
sinus distinctly biainuated; external border of secondaries mode- 
rately broad, a little less so than in typical T. Marieaii^ with 
distinctly sinuated inner edge : under surface bright gamboge- 
yellow, with markings of T. msiope^ only leas strongly defined ; 
the apical streak of the primaries represented by two or three 
diffused red-brown spots. Expanse of wings 47 millim. 

Near Assam. 

Three male examples were obtained, but only one of 
them is in tolerable condition ; the species, however, cannot 
be referred to anything hitherto described, its nearest ally 
being T. niaroenaia from Timor-Laut. 

80. Teriaa aimulata^ 

TerioB mmvhia^ Moore, Lep. Ins. Ceylon, i. p. 110, pi. xlv. figs. 2, 2 a, 

2 6(1881). F 

Near Assam. 

Five examples, in somewhat worn condition. 

81. Teriaa ceaiope. 

Tertas aaiope, Cat. Mus. Petrop. Lep. i. p. 85, pi. ii. fig. 8 

(1866). 

(J ? . Near Assam. 

Nine worn specimens were obtained. 

82. Teriaa irregularia. 

Teriaa irregfdariBf Moore, P. Z. S. 1882, p. 258, pi. zii. fig. 3. 

^ • Near Assam. 

83. Dercaa VerhuelUi. 

Coliaa Verhudlii, Van der Hoeven, Ty d. Nat. Gosch. v. pi. viiL figa. 8, 4 
(1838). 

^ $ • Manipur. 

Only one pair was obtained. 

84. Ixiaa evippe. 

PagnUo evippey Drury, XU. £xot Eat. i. pi. y. fig. 2 (1773). , 

Ten males. Manipur. 
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85. Hebomoia glaucippe. 

Papilio ghucippe^ Liniuous, Mus. Lud. Ulr. p. 240 (1704). 

^ . Manipur. 

86. Prioneris thestylis. 

Pieris thestylia, Gray, Zool. Miacelt. p. 70 (1842). 

Manipur. 

Seven males were caught, two of them not quite typical, 
the yellow angular belt on under surface being wider than 
usual. We have a similar example from Darjiling in the 
Museum scries. 

87. Delias ithiela. 

Thyea ithida. Butler, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 4, vol. iv. p. 242 
(i860). 

^ . Near Assam. 

Originally described from Penang, and on that account 
included by Mr. Distant in his admirable work ‘ Ehopaloccra 
Malayana;’ this locality, however, was an error arising out 
of the fact that the type was labelled thus — ‘ P.,’ which, with 
Wallace’s specimens, stands for Penang but with speci- 
mens received from the East India Company (as Mr. Moore 

E ointed out some two or three years since on a ticket which 
e attached to this very species) it stands for Darjeeling, 
Pearson^^ Had Mr. Distant examined my type, which, by 
his own admission, he did not do, he would have avoidea the 
repetition of this error. 

88. Delias agostina. 

Pirns agostina, Hewitson, Ex. Butt. i. Pieris, pL i. figs. 1, 2 (1852). 

^ . Near Assam, 

89. Appias galba. 

Tachyris g<dba, Wallace, Trans. Ent. Soc. ser. 3, vol. iv, p. 378. n. 41 
(1867). 

Manipur. 

Seven examples were obtained. 

90. Appias Eleonora. 

Pieris Eleonora, Boisduval, Sp. G4n. Lep. i. p. 481. n. 04 (1830). 

^ $ . Manipur. 

Out of twenty-four examples only one is a female. 

91. Appias vaoans. 

Appias vacans, Butler, Trans. Ent. Soc* 1870, p. 400. 

^ . Manipur. 
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Five males, agreeing exactly with typical A. vacans in the 
more sulphur-tinted colour oi the under surface, by which 
character alone can I distinguish the males of this species 
from those of A. Eleonora^ whereas the females differ widely 
enough, Mr. Moore’s figure in Lep. Ceylon ’ better repre- 
sents A, Eleonora^ being decidedly too ochraceous for my 
male of A, vacana. 


92. Jltpoacritia durvasa. 

PierxB durvma^ Mooro, Cat. Lop. E. 1. Comp. i. p. 73. n. 142 (18C7) ; 

P.Z.S. 1857,pl.xliv.%.6. 

Four males. Near Assam. 

93. Tliposcritta lalage. 

Pifria latage^ Gray, Zool. MiHccll.p. 70 (1842) ; Doubloday & IlewitsoD, 

Gen. Diurn. Ltjpid. pi. Ti. fig. o (1847). 

Ten males. Manipur. 

94. Hiposertita pseudolalage. 

cf . Catopihaga puudolalage^ Mooro, P. Z. S. 1870, p. 142. 

Manipur. 

Three males represent this species, but in so shattered a 
condition that they are chiefly valuable as indicating the 
existence of the species at Manipur. 

96. nipoBcritia argyridina^ sp, n. 

$ . Above similar to E psevdolala^e^ but usually smaller 
and with the spot on second median interspace better sepa* 
rated from the external border ; basal area more silvery than 
in any of the allied species : below it differs in the apical area of 
primaries, and whole of secondaries being irrorated with brown, 
as in if. mahana^ instead of pale buff Expanse of wings 
66-62 millim. 

January 8, 1881. Valley of the KhSonah Khong, Eastern 
Banges, Manipur. 

‘‘I was surprised on reaching the river to find a white 
butterfly in great abundance flying down the stream in 
strings of fifty to a hundred like ducks. I had a swing 
with my net and caught ten to fifteen at each turn. I don^ 
remem^r to have seen this habit, nor indeed the insect before. 
Not a single specimen was seen flying up the river, nor 
one fluttering about; all seemed intent upon some definite 
journey down stream, each following his neighbour : if dis^ 
turbed they changed their course for a time, but soon re- 
sumed it. I was still further surprised to find the same insect 
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in the woods adjoininff, singly^ loitering, but flying, upon the 
whole, up the valley.’’ — Dr. Watt. 

The female is in Mr. Moore’s collection as that sex of //. 
psmdolalage ; the latter, however, is much more like //. lalage 
on both surfaces ; it is, however, smaller, has the anal half 
of the external border of secondaries partly divided by a 
Bubmarginal macular gre^ streak, and on the under surface 
the basal area of these wings and the disco-submarginal dark 
grey line are far better defined. We have it from Darjiling, 
whence also all our male examples were received. 

Dr. Watt sent homo seventeen specimens of II. argyridina^ 
but unfortunately the bulk of them were more or less damaged, 
probably having knocked one another about in the net. It is 
a significant fact that no other snecies was mixed up with 
them ; had there been^ it would have cast a doubt on the 
validity of the species in this group. 

96. Hiposcritia shiva. 

Hipoacritia shivaf Swinboe, P. Z. S. 1885, p. 138. n. 106, pi. ix. figs. 1, 2. 

Manipur. 

Twenty-six examples were collected. Colonel Swinhoo 
says that it is “ very much like a diminutive H, narendra 
al^ve but the greater part of the specimens before me are 
quite as large and some even larger than that species; it 
varies in expanse of wing from 47 to 68 raillim. ; it varies 
also in pattern not a little, in the number and size of the 
white suoapical spots on the primaries, in the prominence or 
entire absence ot the black process of the external border 
on the second median interspace, in the absence or prominence 
of the colouring and marking of the under surface, most 
examples being almost as yellow as H. durvasa and with 
similar markings to those of JJ. narendra \ nevertheless it 
perfectly holds its own as a distinct species. 


97. Hiposcritia mahana. 



Wallace (Trans. Ent. Soc. 8rd ser. vol. iv. p. 882) speaks 
of this species^ under a MS. name of Boisduval’s, as appa- 
rently undescribed, and says that the name should be alto- 

§ ether dropped he appears, however, not to have described 
ae species. The latter is similar on the upper surface to H. 
skivay but its female more nearly resembles that sex of H. 
indra. difiering from it chiefly in its smaller size, less pro- 
duceu primaries, the complete submarginal series of white 
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spots on upper surface of secondaries, and the more dusky 
colouring of these wings on the under surface ; the male 
differs on tlie under surface from if, shiva in the brownish 
irrorated character of the apical area of the primaries and 
whole of secondaries on the under surface, in which respect It 
corresponds with //• pandione. Expanse of wings, (J 69- 
65 millim.. ? 68 millim. 

One male. Manipur. 

i/. mahana is in the Museum collection from Silhet and 
Calcutta. 

98. Huphina nama, 

Pierin nama^ Moore, Cat. Lop. E. I, Comp. i. p. 76. n. 148 (1867) \ 
r. Z. S. 1857, pi. 3div. figs. 1, 2. 

Twelve males. Manipur. 

99. Huphina phryno. 

JPapiUo phryne^ Fabriciua, Syat. Ent. p. 476. n. 131 (1776). 

Near Assam. 

100. Oandria glictria, 

JPapilio gliciriaf Cramor, Pap. Exot. ii. pi. clxxi. E, F (1770). 

j ? , Irang River, Dec. 1881. 

Dr. Watt collected twenty-five examples of this species. 

101. Ganoru ajaca. 

Pkris ajaea^ Mooro, P. Z. S. 1806, p. 400, n. 21, pi. xxxi. fig. 16. 

cJ 2 • Near Assam. 

One pair only was obtained, both examples being a little 
larger than Moore’s type, but not otherwise differing. 

PAPiziomurji. 

102. Papilio antxphatea. 

Papilio antiphaUBf Cromer, Pap. Exot. i. pi. Ixxii. A, B (1779). 

Two examples. Manipur. 

103. Papilio doson, 

Papilio doaoth Felder, Verb, sool.-botan. Gesellsch. xiv. p. 305. n. 222 
(1864). 

One example. Manipur. 

104. Papilio ackeron^ 

Zotidea acheron, Mooro, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. voL xvi. p. 120 (Aug. 
1886). 

Eight examples. Manipur. 
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10e5. Papilio hathycha. 

Papilio hathyelea^ Zinken, Nova Acta Acad. Nat. Our. xv. p. 167, pi. xiv. 
figs. «,7‘(l8ai). 

Seven specimens. Near Assam. 

106. Papilio aarpedon. 

Papilio aatpedony Linnaous, Mus. Lud. Ulr. p. 196 (1704). 

Six more or less worn examples. Manipur. 

107. Papilio agamemnon. 

Papilio agamamnonj Linneous, Mus. Lud. Ulr. p. 202 (1764) 

Manipur. 

Three examples were obtained. 

108. Papilio xenocles. 

Papilio xtnodtBy Gray, Zool. MisceU. p. 74 (1842). 

Manipur. 

Four examples were taken. 

109. Papilio daniaepuy sp. n. 

Allied to P. caunua^ and mimicking 1). rhadamanthm ; it 
differs from the Bornean P. caunua in its superior size, the 
much longer costal margin of the primaries, the much 
larger white patch at the end of the cell, the better defined 
submarginal spots on the primaries^ less numerous and smaller 
aubmarginal spots on the secondaries, and in having the basal 
half of the secondaries white crossed by black veins. Ex- 
panse of wings 120 millim. 

One male. Near Assam. 

In the Museum collection we have a male scarcely differing 
from the above, and evidently of the same species, from 
Silhet. In the Hewitson collection is a male ffom Borneo 
corresponding with our Bornean specimen ; there are also two 
males from Sumatra differing from the latter much aa Pant- 
aepa diocletianua does from D. Lowii ; they agree "with P. 
caunua in form of wing and are of about the same size, but 
differ in having nearly twice as much white at the base of 
the secondaries*. As there can be no reasonable doubt of 
their being constant to locality, I propose to name the Suma- 
tran race P. velutinue. 1 have no doubt that the P. caunua 
of M. OberthUr’s list, from Java, is a fourth form in which 
the basal white patch has almost disappeared, whilst that from 
Nias should have no patch at all. 

* P. (^alwj Distant (Annals, vol. xii. p. 862), from Singapore, seems 
to differ in having much less white at base. 
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110. Papilio helentM, 

Ptipilio hdmu9, Linnieus, Mus. Lud. Ulr. p. 185 (1764). 

Near Assam. 

111. PapiUo ganeaa. 

Papilio ganeia^ Gray, Zool. Miacoll. p. 73 (1842). 

(Three specimens.) Near Assam. 

112. Papilio parts » 

PapiUo paria, Linnsdus, Mus. Lud. Ulr. p. 184 (1704). 

c^. Near Assam. 

113. Papilio cacharensis, sp. n. 

Smaller and narrower in the wing than P. Douhledayii^ to 
which it is most nearly allied ; the white patch in the cell of 
secondaries much smaller, only occupying about two fifths 
instead of two thirds of tlie discoidal areole, the otlicr white 
spots also smaller. Expanse of wings 99-108 millim. 

One male. Near Assam. 

In the Museum collection we have two females from Cachar. 
P. Douhledayii expands from 116 to 136 millim. 

HesperiidsB. 

114. Asiictopterus diodes, 

NiaoniadeB diocleat Moore, P, Z. S. 1865, p. 787. 

Near Assam. 


SphmgidsB. 

115. Protoparce orienialis, 

Protoparoe oriewtalia, Butler, Traits. Zool, Soc. vol, ix. p. 609, pi. xci. 
tigs. 16, 17 (1876). ^ ^ 

^ . Manipur. 

Agaristite. 

116. Eusemia belUUrix, 

JEuaemia heUatrix^ Westwood, Cab. Orient. Ent. pi. xxziii. fig. 2. 
Near Assam. 


Chalcoiiidft. 

117. Amesia aliris^ 

Oynautoeera aUria, Doubleday, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 1. vol. xix. 
p. 74 (1847). 

Manipur. 
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Gallahesia^ gen. nov. 

Allied to Amesia^ but the primaries of a more triangular 
(Euplwa’-\\\i^) form ; the first subcostal branch running into 
the costal vein instead of running freely to the margin, both 
first and second branches emitted much further from the end 
of the coll, third and fourth branches forming a much narrower 
fork to apex ; upper radial nearly straight instead of curved : 
lower raaial emitted from the posterior angle of the cell instead 
of from the third median branch ; submedian and internal 
veins united beyond the middle by a transverse veinlet*; 
secondaries muen more oval than in Ameaia^ but with similar 
neuration. Antennse pectinated in both sexes; palpi por* 
rected ; legs more slender than in Amesia ; genitalia of males 
not covered by the p-cat homy incised shield common to 
Amesia. Type C. midama. 

118. Callamesia midama. 

^ . Epyrgis midama^ Herrich-SchSfier, Auss. Schmett. fig. 7. 

cf. Near Assam. 

119. Erasmia pulchella. 

Erasmia pulchella, Hope, Trans. Linn. Soc. xviii. p. 440, pi. zxxi. 
fig. 6. 

Near Assam. 


Nyctemeridie t 

120. Pterothysanus latidlia. 

Pterothysanue latieilia, Walker, Cat. Lep. Het. ii. p. 401 (1854). 

Near Assam. 

Herr Buchecker thinks that this genus should be placed 
(with its near ally Cahschemia) next to Epicopeia^ on account 
of its having no internal vein to the secondaries ; it, how- 
ever^ differs from Emcopeia in having four branches to the 
median vein in all tne wings, a radial vein being emitted from 
the inferior angle of the cell in each instance ; mis is also the 
case with Beilemera^ Fitasila, J'rypheromera^ Lepiosoma, and 
other genera of Nyctemeridm. Though it is impossible, 
without knowing the earlier stages of a genus like this, to 
come to any final decision as to its proper location, it i^pears 
to me that one character of venation should be of equal im- 
portance with another. In all probability the internal vein 
18 merely aborted. 

* This very aberrant character, pointed out to me by Herr Buchecker, 
first satisfied me that two genera were confounded under Amma, 
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121. Pterothysanus atraius^ sp. n. (PL VIIL fig. 3.) 

Primaries above smoky brown ; a large spot near the base 
of interno-median area ; a second larger spot within the end 
of the cell, two small spots b^ond the cell ; two spots, well 
separated, beyond the middle oi the costal border ; an oblique 
subapical /-shaped marking, a spot at outer third of second 
median interspace, and a large excised patch crossed by the 
first and second median branches, all white ; a marginal series 
of irregular angular pink spots: secondaries white; base, 
costal margin, an irregular angulated band, widest at inner 
margin, crossing the wing before the middle, and the external 
third (the inner edge of which is acutely incised and undu- 
lated) smoky brown ; five rather small submarginal white 
spots; a marginal series of irregular angular pink spots. 
Body orango-ochreous, spotted with black ; venter black, with 
two parallm series of small white spots. Expanse of wings 
74 millim. 

Near Assam. 

Apart from differences of pattern this species is readily 
separable from P. laticilia by the pink marginal spots, in 
which respect it shows some relationship to P. pictus. 

Lasiocampida. 

122. Spalyria testacea. 

Dreata testacea, Walker, Oat. Lep. Ilet. iv. p. 900. n. 0 (1855). 

Eupierote testaceUf Butler, 111, Typ. Lep. Het. v. p. 67, pi. xcvii, fig. 1 

(1881). 

Near Assam. 

123. Eupierote luoia^ sp. n. (PI. VIII. fig. 4.) 

? . Nearest to E. amoena from Java ; of about the size of 
the largest specimens of that species; of a more brilliant 
chrome-yellow colour ; all the wings crossed by three central 
or nearly central purplish-brown lines, dentate-sinuate on the 
primaries and zigzag on the secondaries, the third line partly 
bounded extern^Iy by a nearly straignt band of the same 
colour, followed at a short distance by a series of dots on the 
veins, which towards costa of urimaries are united by an 
undulated brown line, forming the inner edge of three imper- 
fect confluent rings, the lower two of which enclose brown 
spots ; the outer edge of the rings commences as an ill-defined 
Binuated submarginal line ; costa of primaries irrorated with 
brown towards apex; markings l^low less perfect, but 
widening towards costa of primaries, chocolate-coloured. 
Expanse of wings 95 millim. 

Near Assam. 
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Keadily diistinguiahed from all females of J?. amcsna by the 
entire absence of the purplish-rufous undulated bands on the 
basal area, of the blacK spots across the disk, and of the mar- 
ginal suffusion. 

Euschemidfls. 

124. Euschema excuhitor. 

Euichema excuhitoi'^ Moore, P. Z. S. 1S78, p. 846. 

Near Assam. 

125. Euschema militaris. 

rhaUtna Atiacus militaria^ Linnaeus, Syst. Nat. ii. p. 811. n. 12. 

Near Assam. 

PhyllodidsB. 

126. Lyg modes hypohuca, 

Lygniodes hypolvtica, Gu^n^ie, Noct. iii. p. 125. n. 1500. 

Near Assam. 

Hypopyrido. 

127. Sptrama retorta, 

Thalttna-Kocixia retorta f Cramer, Pap. Exot. ii. p. 20, pi. cxvi. F 
(1770). 

$ • Near Assam. 

Of the motlis in this collection only one specimen of each 
species was captured. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE VHL 

Fig. 1 . Prothoe regalis, 

Fff. 2. Terim hd%vphila. 

Fig. 8. l*teroihy9anxis atratuB, 

Fig. 4. Eupterote Inda. 

XXXII.— Z)cscn]pttons of Sponges from the Neiglihourhood of 
I'ort Phillip linada. tiouth Australia, continued, liy U. J. 
Cabieb, 1* .E.S. &c. 

[Oontinaed from p. 294.] 

Family 2. AriwelHda. 

^ Group 6. M D LTI F 0 B M I A. 

We now come to the second family of the Ecuinokbua, 
Ti2. the Axinnllida, whose diagnosis, as above extended, 
would stand thus :•>» 
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** Echinatcd with proper spicules projecting from the interior 
of the fibre. Structure increasing in density inwards^ or 
towards the first-formed parts, i, c. the axis.” And applying 
the same remarks to this group as to the Pluriformia m the 
first family, I would observ(5, with reference to the sponges 
mentioned in the key ” to my Classification {op. et 1. cit. 
p. 196), that the caulescent branched species termed by 
Schmidt Axinella verracosa^^ (Spongien Adriat. Mecres, 
Taf. vi. fig. 3), but of course without the parasitic polyp, 
might form the type of a group named Axinellina,” m 
which all the species of the genus “ Axiaella ” that Schmidt 
has described [op, cit) might be inserted, together with others 
from Mr. Wilson’s collection, which will be mentioned here- 
after, in most of which the branched caulescent characters 
being more marked will afford a still better typical illustration. 
Here also might bo inserted Dictyocylindrus rugoms^ Bk.^ and 
not hispidusy* as stated in the key ” to my Classifica- 
tion [I, c.), since the latter has a spinous club-shaped, cchina-* 
tinjj spicule and the former has not (sec Bowerbank^ Mon. 
Brit. Spong. vol. iii. pis. xvii. and xx. figs. 1,1, respectively) ; 
thus Schmidt has stated of I), rugoaus that it nas das 
Ansehen von Axinelh cannabina ” [op. cit. II. Suppl. p. 15). 
The only difference between moat of the arborescent Dic- 
tyocylindrina and the Axincllina is the presence of the 
cchinnting spicule in the former and its absence in the latter. 
Again, AGanthellay Sdt.. might also come in here under a 
group named Acanthellina,” of whicli the finest specimen 
that 1 have seen is amonp Mr. Wilson’s dried sponges from 
the south coast of Australia, presented to the British Museum 
through myself in 1884, now bearing the register no. 84. 
10. 10. 2,” and described at length in the ‘Annals’ of 1886 
(vol. XV. p. 114); while Halichondria ventilabrum^ Johnst., 
rhakellia ventilahruniy Bk., of which I have described a 
branched form in tlie ‘Annals^ of 1883 (vol. xii. pp. 316 
and 318) under the name of P. ramosa, might be relegated 
to a group called “ Phakellina.” 

To these also might be added two other groups of more or less 
caulescent, branched, stipitate forms, with hirsute or ragged 
surfaces, under the names of “ Phycopsina ” and “ Ptilo- 
caulina,” for the typical species respectively of P/iycopaie 
jruticulosa and Ptilocaulis araoilis^ described for this purpose 
in the ‘ Annals ’ of 1883 (vol. xii. pp. 319 and 321) ; if the 
former has not been based upon wasned-out beach sp^imens, 
which I begin now to doubt, for one can never be certain of 
the original form of such contributions : also masaive forms, 
under the generic name of “ LeucophlmuaV [ib. p. 823), of 
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which a ^oup might be created under the name of Leuco- 
phloeina ^ — each of which has been adoisedlg selected as re- 
spectively typical of some of the groups which it has appearel 
to me, after my experience with the 8f)eciinen3 in the british 
Museum, to be most desirable to record at once, or as soon as 
I had the time. Doubtless there are many others, but ?iofi 
posaumus. 

Looking over my notes and sketches of Multifonnia in the 
British Museum when my Classification was made (for 1 still 
possess the MS. volumes in which illustrated descriptions of 
all tlie species and most of the specimens in the collection 
were recorded), I find that by for the greater part arc branclied 
and stipitate, some flabelliform, a few vasiforin, and still fewer 
massive. The branched forms, again, may be shrubby with 
the branches cylindrical, dichotoniously divided, and smooth 
like those of AxineUa Dernwosa^ in which they very much 
resemble a digitate Chalina j or they may be cylindrical and 
ragged, i. c. prolifcrously processed all round as in Ptllo- 
cauiia gracilis ; or rough and shaggy as in Plii/copsis hirsuta ; 
or the caulescent branches may be compressed and arranged 
side by side flabelliform ly, that is dichotomously dividing on 
the same plane, when, by interuniting and throwing out a 
thorny growth from the surface on both sides, with sarcodc 
tympanizing the intervals, the Acanthelline form may be pro- 
duced, or by growing together erect and laterally united into 
a group massively, they may assume the form of LeucophluBus 
masaalis. But, as I have before stated, there appears to me 
to be no limit to the varieties of form which the sponges in 
every order may assume, and the same forms in every order 
which, so long as they were indiscriminately mixed together 
under the universal name Spongia,” as in Lamarck’s 
* Histoire Naturelle dos Animaux sans Vertbbres,’ was com- 
paratively an easy matter ; but since a minute examination of 
their structure and spiculation under the microscope has neces- 
sitated their separation by an almost individual nomenclature, 
that which was an easy matter ” under a universal term 
has become most perplexing. Hence, as one series of forms 
does for the whole class, I have given a tabulated view of these 
in the ^ Annals ’ of 1875 (vol. xvi. p. 7, pi. iii.), to wdiich 
I must refer the reader for farther information on this subject. 

As regards the last group of the Axinellidas, viz. the 
Durissima, 1 can state no more than at the time 1 made it, 
which I did chiefly for such species as had a very rigid skele- 
ton, in which the fibre was very thick and the dried sarcode 
hung about it, more or less tympanizing the interstices of the 

Ann. dk Mag. N. Hist. Ser. 6. Vol. xvi. 24 
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reticulation like dry glue, scantily cored with thin acerate 
spicules, but demuicd of everything else, apparently from 
long wasliing in the waves of tlie beach off which they had 
been gathered for preservation — characters which sufficed for 
my Catalogue of the specimens in the British Museum, but 
are of no practical utility for general purposes ; hence, I cannot 
insist uj)on its being retained under any other circumstances. 
There were onlv three of these specimens, and unless future 
observation of them in an unmutilated and fresh state should 
justify their separation from the rest of the Multiforraia, the 
group “ Durissima liad better be abolished, 

Fam. 3. Pseudoechinonomida, new fam. 

Lastly, it becomes necessary to add this third family to 
the order Echinonkma for the Areniferous species, as pointed 
out under the head of fam# Pscudohircinida ’’ in ' Annals,^ 
1885, voL XV. p. 319, where my reasons for so doing have 
been given at length, so I need not repeat them here. 
As an illustration of this family I will at once briefly state 
the characters of the fragment in ray possession, to which 
allusion has already been made in the to Echino- 

clathria favua^ before going to the species in Mr. Wilson’s 
collection. 

Echinoclaihria favusy var. areniferay n. var. 

Fragment cylindrical, round at the free extremity, where 
there is a contracted, circular, cloacal aperture corresponding 
with the hollow interior; broken off at the other end. 
Identical in structure and spiculation with the species 
EcMmdathria favus. Consistence fragile, friable. Colour 
now, in its dry state^ grey-brown, sand-like. Fibre cored 
with foreign objects in acldition to its natural spiculation, 
together with arenaceous fibre alone; many more foreign 
objects adhering to the outside of the fibre than are situated 
in its interior. Size of fragment 10 in. long by about | in, in 
diameter ; cloacal canal about | in. in diameter. 

Hob, Marine. 

Loc. Unknown. ? South coast of Australia. 

Oba, This variety of Echinoclathria favua seems to have 
been occasioned by its having grown in the midst of sand, 
which, as just stated, seems to be much more plentiful in aua 
arouna the outside of the fibre than in it/ interior. 

Our Classification so far therefore would now stand thus 
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Order V. ECHINONEMA. 


Familias. 


Groups. 


'"1. Pluriformia. 

< 1 . Ectvonina. 

b. I^hinonetnatina. 

c, Dictyocylindrina. 

1. Ectyonida ^2. Plumohalichondrina. 

I 3. MicrodoTiina. 

I 4. Ecliinnolathrina*. 

I 5. Baciilifora. 

^ 0. (new group). 

f7. Multiformia. 

I a. Axinollina. 

I Phakellina. 

2. AxHnellida { c. Acanthellina. 

d. Phycopsina. 

e, Ptilocaulina. 

/. lienoophlcttina. 

8. I^ieudoachinonemida (now T a. Echinonouiatina aronacea. 

family). ( b, PlunioLaliehundriua aronacea. 


Having premised the revision of ray Order V., viz. EcHlNO-' 
NEMA, which time and experience up to now show to me to be 
desirable, I will describe the sponges which Mr. Wilson has 
kindly sent to me, under the groups to which they seem 
respectively to belong, briefly, it is true, but sufficiently for our 
present purpose. In this description it should be understood 
that we are concerned now with these specimens alone, and 
therefore that, where there are no representatives of any of the 

n s mentioned in the Table last given (as, for instance, 
ctvonina or Ectyones), this must be inferred, os it will 
not be further noticed. 

As all the specimens come from the sea in the neighbour- 
hood of Port Phillip Hoads/’ Victoria colony, souUi coast 
of Australia, the depth ” alono will be inserted. Again, 
the granulations on the surface, which are respectively com- 
posed of tufts of the spicules of the species that thus terminate 
the ends of the fibre and are often hispid, frequently serve to 
distinguish the Echinonema from the Khaphidoxema, 
which, on the other hand, from their spicules being for the 
most part confined to the fibre, do not present this echinated 
appearance. The pores, too, which are situated in the dermal 
membrane between the tufts,” are often unnoticed because 
not often seen, although they may always be inferred to exist 
in the position mentioned. 

All the measurements of the spicules are given in flOOOths 

a Echinoclathrata has been changed to Echinoclathrina for uniformity 
only. 

24 * 
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of an inch (the value of that division of ray micrometer-eye- 
piece) for comparison, and they are intended to represent the 
greatest dimensions longitudinally and transversely of the 
average largest kinds approximately, as they very often vary 
in this respect, not only in different specimens but in different 

f mrts of the same specimen. When spined or differently 
ormed from the common type of both acerates and acuates, 
this will be mentioned. 

Fam. 1. Ectyonida. 

Group 1 E C H I N 0 N F M AT I N A. 

1 . inonema flaheUiformis. 

Stipitate flabelliform, like a clam-shell in general shape, 
moderately thin, stem short. Consistence firm. Colour, 
when fresh, pale terra cotta,’’ now brown. Surface even, 
smooth, consisting of a minutely reticulated dermis spread 
over a reticulated, cancellous, fibrous structure beneath. Pores 
in the interstices of the reticulation. Vents in the margin 
corresponding to the terminations of branched, radiating, 
linear depressions on the surface, which originate towards 
the stem. Spicules of three forms, viz. : — 1, skeletal, acuate, 
65 by l-6000th in. ; 2, cchinating, clavatc, spined through- 
out, 12 by l-6000th in. including the spines; 3, a small 
acuate in tufts confined to the surface, 25 by f-GOOOth in. 
Structure uniformly compact throughout, hardening generally 
towards the stem, but not axially in any part. Size of 
specimen 6 x G x i in. 

Dej)th 19 fatli. 

2. Ecliinonema ccespitosa, 

Massiv^ sessile, spreading, with in’egular proliferous cauli- 
flower surface ; proliferous portions rising above the common 
level into most irregular and jagged processes, great and 
small, of variable size. Consistence firm, resilient. Colour, 
when fresh, brick-red,” now sponge-colour. Surface uni- 
formly granulated, supporting a smooth dermis. Vents on 
the lobular projections. Spicules of three forma, viz. 1, 
skeletal, acerate, cylindrical, nearly straight, almost immea- 
surably thin, chiefly confined to the fibre, 45-6000ths long ; 
2, echinating, acuate, spined throughout, 20-G000th8 long: 
3, flesh-spicule equianchorate, naviculiform, bent upon itself, 
3i-6000tli8 in. long. Structure columnar, compact, radiating 
upwards. Size of specimen, in. high by 5 x 4 in. hori- 
zontally. 

Depth 19 fath. 
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3. Echinonema pecttnijbrmis. 

Flabelliform^ circular, stipitate ; margin almost even ; stem 
short ; proliferous processes at the base. Consistence hard, 
compact. Colour, when fresh^ pale teiTa-cotta red now 
the same internally, but dermis pale brown. Surface even, 
here and there presenting small elevations. Vents on the 
elevations, also indicated although not actually seen, on the 
margin, by branched depressions marking the course of sub- 
jacent excretory canals running towards it. Spicules of two 
forms, viz.: — 1, skeletal, acuate, 00 by 1 -6000th ; 2, echi- 
nating, clavate, spined throughout, 9 by l-6000th. Structure 
uniformly compact. Ovigerous. Size of specimen 8 by 7 in., 
thickness J in. 

Depth 20 filth. 

Ohs. This and J?. Jlahelliformis appear to be the same 
species. 

4. Echinonema incrustans. 

Massive, incrusting, thick, covering the whole of a Pecten. 
Consistence firm, resilient. Colour, when fresh, “ brick- 
red,*’ now rich orange. Surface uniformly granulated. Pores 
not seen. Vents numerous, large, scattered over the surface. 
Spicules of three forms, viz. : — 1, skeletal, slightly fusiform, 
abruptly pointed, chiefly in the fibre, 105 by IJ-GOOOth ; 2, 
echinating, acuate, clavate, spined throughout, 18-6000ths 
long ; 3, flesh-spicule, equianchorate, naviculiforra, 4-6000th8 
long. Structure compact, sarcode orange-yellow. Size of 
specimen 2 x 3^ in., | in. thick. 

Depth 11 fath. 

Groupie. DiCT YOCYLINDRINA. 

5. Dictyocylindrus pinnatijidus. 

Stipitate. compressed, bunch of cylindrical stalks of various 
lengths, otten divided polychotomously as well as dichoto- 
mously, terminating in long and short lengths and in sharp 
points which are sometimes bifid, proliferousTy plumose or pin- 
nate in two lines opposite each other, feather-like, for some 
distance up the branch. Consistence soft, hirsute or velvety 
on the surface. Colour, when fresh. *‘dark brown,” the 
same now. Surface uniformly granulated, hispid, the latter 
more particularly where the dermis has l^n abraded. 
Pores and vents not conspicuous. Spicules of three formsi 
viz. : — 1, skeletal, long, setaceous, acuate, 255 by 3-6000 ths ; 
2, subskeletal, acuate, smooth, averaging 75-6000tha long; 
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3, echinnting, acuate, clavate, spined throughout,^ 17-6000th8 
long. All congregated together and when projecting from the 
superficial ends of the fibre producing the granulations and 
hirsute character of the surface. No. 2, in great abundance, 
separate or together Icnf-like, round the lower part of no. 1. 
Structure soft and hirsute on the surface, hard towards the axis, 
very like Aoctnella setacea (p. 359), which, but for the absence of 
the echinating s})icule (which, however, is often soscarce in this 
kind of sponges as to pass unnoticed without prolonged exa- 
mination), -would have been placed in the group Dictyocylin- 
drina. Size of specimen 12 in. long. 

Depth 5 fath. 

01 ) 8 . By compressed ” is meant more or less in the same 
plane. 

6, Dictyocylindrus cacticutia. 

Stipitate, somewhat compressed head of branches inter- 
united after the first division into irregular compressed lobes, 
proliferously covered with radiating, ragged, thorn-like ridges 
and points. Consistence soft on the suriface, harder tow'ards 
the axis. Colour, when fresh, black, now black-brown. 
Surface scattered over with thorn-like elevations, cactus-like, 
covered by a smooth dermis. Vents chiefly on the margins of 
tlie compressed lobes. Spicules of two forms, viz. : — 1, skele- 
tal, subpinlike, curved, smooth, 65 by 2^-6000ths. chiefly 
confined to the fibre ; 2, echinating, acuate, spinea, 26 by 
3-6000th8, including the spines. Structure compact, chiefly 
toivards the axis, but not aistinctly hard in the centre. Size 
of specimen 3x3x3 in. including the stem, which is short 
and thick. 

Depth 19 fath. 

7. Dictyocylindriis piniformis, 

Stipitate^ massive head of proliferous lobes; lobes com- 
pressed, thick, expanded, united together in the centre ; irre- 
gularly and reticuiatcly nodose over the surface and margins. 
Consistence resilient externally, becoming dense towards the 
axis. Colour, when fresh, drab,” now sponge-drab. Pores 
and vents not conspicuous. Spicules of three forms^ viz. 

1, skeletal, ocerate, curved, smooth ; 2, also skeletal^ but 
acuate^ curved, and smooth, both about the same size, viz. 35 
by i-6000th ; 3, echinating, acuate, clavate, spined through* 
out, 12-6000ths long. Structure compact externally, becom- 
ing denser towards the axis. Size of specimen 5 in. high 
including the stem, head 3x3 in. horizontally. 

Depth not stated. 
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Group 2. PLUMOnALICHONDRINA. 

8. Plumohalichondria mammillata. 

Manaive, sessile, with mammilliform erect lobes. Consis- 
tence soft, resilient when wet, hard when dry. Colour, when 
fresh, Venetian red,” the same now inside, but paling to- 
wards the dermis. Surface even, uniformly but largely granu- 
lated; dermis reticulated over the granulations or elevated 
parts. Vents large, scattered irregularly over the mass, none 
at the ends of the mammilliform lobes. Spicules of four 
forma, viz. ; — 1, skeletal, acuate, curved, apiiied generally, 
about 35 by l-6000th ; 2, the tibiella,” acerate, almost 
straight, slightly fusiform and abruptly pointed, about 44 by 
|-6000tn ; 3, echinating, smaller, acuate, spined all over, 12- 
GOOOths long ; A. flesh-spicule, equianchorate, angulate, 4^- 
flOOOths long. The tibiella is chiefly confined to the axis of 
the fibre. Nos. 1 and 3 echinating, and no. 4 confined to the 
Barcode. Structure open resilient, soft generall}^, no axial 
condensation. Size of specimen 5 in. higu, 6 x 3 in. horizon- 
tally. 

Depth 3 fath. 

Obs. Very like the British species, viz. Plumohalichondria 
plumosa^ Hymeniacidon plumosa^ Bk. (Mon. Brit. Spong. 
vol. ii. p. 195), and Mtcrociona plumosa^ Bkl [ib, vol. iii. 
pi. xxiv* fig. 7, &c.), but different from the Cape species, 
wherein the large spiimus acuate is mixed up with the tibiella 
in the axis of me nbre. The Cape species, which might be 
termed capensis^^ is the finest of all that I have seen, and 
as yet has been undescribed, although it appears to as 
abundant as it is remarkably fine. There are many 
specimens of it in the British Museum from Port Elizabeth, 
especially those bearing ray running no. 74, registerea 
71. 6. li 1, &c. 

Group 4. Echinoclathbina. 

9. Echinoclathria tenuis. 

Stipitate, compressed, very thin and leaf-like, lobed all on 
one side of the stem, like a one-sided lobed leaf ; lobes irregu- 
larly denticulated on the margin. Consistence firm. Colour, 
when fresh, Venetian red,” now brown. Surface minutely 
and uniformly granulated. Spicules of three forms, viz. : — 1 , 
skeletal, sulmmlik(^ fusiform, curved, smooth, 45 by 
6000th, chiefly connned to the fibre ; 2, subskeletal, also sub- 
piulike, very fine, thin, and long, 20 by J-6000th, tending 
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by its projection to give the surface a hispid or villous cha- 
racter ; 3, echiriating, also subpinlikc, but smooth. Structure 
rather open and reticulated on the surface, becoming more 
compact towards the centre of the lamina. Size of specimen 
7x7 in. and J in. thick. 

Depth 20 fath. 

10. Echinoclathria nodosa, 

Stipitate, caulcscenf, branching, small specimen growing 
on and over an Ascidian ; branches nodulated, intcruniting. 
(consistence soft, resilient. Colour, when fresh, not mentioned, 
now brown sponge-colour. Surface of branches irregularly 
nodose, urjirormly granulated over all. Vents in the sulci 
between tlui nodulations. Spicules of two forms, viz. : — 1, 
skeletal, aciiate, smooth, 35 by l-OOOOth ; 2, echinating, also 
aciiate and smooth, 25 hy l^-GOOOth ; the former confined to 
the interior, the latter chiefly to the granulations on the sur- 
face. Structure very compact throughout, but not axially 
condensed or hardened. Size of specimen 3^ in. high by 
3x2 in. horizontally. 

Depth 5 futh. 

1 1 . Echinoclathria suhhispida. 

Stipitate, compressed bunch of stalks with short stem ; 
stalks cylindrical at first, then dividing at short distances 
dichotomously and polychotomously, finally terminating in 
flat, expanded, rouiiu ends more or less bifid. Consistence 
firm. Colour, when fresh, Venetian red,” now rich brown. 
Surface uniformly granulated, subhispid. Pores and vents 
not seen. Spicules of two forms, viz. : — 1, skeletal, acuate, 
Binoothj 30 by I|-C000tb, chiefly confined to the fibre ; 2, 
echinating, also acuate, smooth, small, thin, about 20-6000th8 
long. Structure consisting of short-jointed tough fibre more 
or less compact, becoming denser towards the axis. Size of 
specimen 6 in. nigh by 5 x J horizontally. 

Depth 11 fath, 

12. Edhinoclathria gracilis. 

Stipitate. caulescent, branches long, very slender, irregu- 
larly cylinarical, about J in. in diameter, dichotomously and 
polychotomously divided near the stem, afterwards ending in 
long stalks terminating in round ends. Consistence hard. 
Clolour, when fresh, dark red,” now dark brown. Surface 
even, minutely granulated. Vents apparently few and scat- 
tered. Spicnlcs of two forms, viz. 1, skeletal, acuate, 
smooth, comparatively small, 26 by l-BOOOth ; 2, echinating. 
small, acuate, fusiform, with slightly and terminally spinea 
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head, 17 by l-6000th. Structure hard, compact, firm through- 
out, not condensed axially. Size of specimen 6 in. long. 

Depth 20 fath. 

Group 6. Higginsina (new group). 

13. Trachydadus Imvispirulifir^ Carter Annals,’ 1879, 
vol. iii. p. 848, pi. xxviii. fig. 1). 

Ols. There are two specimens of this sponge whose cylin- 
drical branches dichotomously divided only once or twice are 
12 in. long by f in. in diameter, diminishing towards the 
points. They are chiefly remarkable for their bright colour, 
said, when fresh, to be brilliant scarlet,” now but little 
faded. This colour is owing to the presence of an apparently 
? symbiotic oscillatorian Alga, varying under 4-G000th8 in. 
long, and in its largest form consisting of four cells, of which 
the terminal one at one end is conical or pointttd. It is so 
abundantly present and so much larger than the flesh-spicules, 
which are again very small, that without close examination 
the latter are apt to pass unnoticed. 

Depth 19 falTu 

Obs. It is a short oscillatorian Alga which gives the red and 
other bright colours to the Red Sea ; also the caerulean cobalt 
tint to the cserulcan Suberitic sponge of this coast ; and some- 
times living symbiotically with Spongelia pallescensy where 
Dr. F. E. Schulze has actually found it to be present inulurality 
in the ciliated embryo (Zcitschrift f. wiss. Zool. Bu. xxxii. 
Taf. V. fig. 7), of which he kindly sent me a preparation. 

14. Higginsia coralloides^ Higgin Annals,’ 1877, vol. xix. 
pi. xiv. fig. 1, &c.). 

Obs. Of this species there are two or three specimens, with a 
variety, which may be described as follows ; — 

15. Higginsia coraUoides^ var. massalis. 

Sessile, massive^ lobate, contracted towards the base, con- 
vex above. Consistence firm, resilient. Colour, when fresh, 

dull purple,” now light mouse-colour. Surface uniformly 
covered with meandering sulci separating correspondingly, 
formed round linear elevations or ridges supporting a smooth 
derais. Vents small, very numerous, following the meander- 
ing lines of the sulci between the ridges, ^iculation like 
that of Higginsia coralloides, only here and there the acerate 
is acuated. 

Ols. All the specimens of Higginsia come from about the 
same place or depth, viz. 11 fath., and all are stated to have 
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been of a dull purple ” colour when fresh. The occurrence 
of the acvates in the variety mnssalis ” causes it to resemble 
in spicnlation //. natahmisj before described, of wliich the 
type is in the British Museum. 

16. Uigginaia lunata (provisional). 

Sessile, globular, massive, with a small mammilliform nro- 
cess-growth over the surface. Consistence soft. Colour, wnen 
fresh, dark slate,” which is the colour of the surface now, 
but interiorly sponge-colour. Surface smooth, uniformly cover- 
ing the Qraall processes, which arc conulated and accompanied 
by an unusually thick, firm, reticulated dermis in the inter- 
vals. Vents large, scattered over the surface. Spicules of 
three forms, viz. : — 1, skeletal, acerate, smooth, curved ; and 
2, also skeletal, but acuate, smooth, curved, both about the 
same size with gradationary forms between them ; all about 
120 by 2-6000th8 ; 3, flesh-spicule, acerate, much curved, 
often to a lunate form, microspined, often in groups parallel 
to each other, simulating the development of a tricurvate, 
about 9 by i-6CK)0th ; the former chiefly confined to the fibre, 
the latter to the sarcode. Size of specimen 1 in. high by 
3x3 horizontally. 

Depth 19 fath. 

Oha. The thick slate-coloured dermal layer is very character- 
istic of this species, and its spiculation conies nearest to Hig->^ 
ainaiay unless the microspined flesli-spicule should be nothing 
nut a spined tricurvate, wdien the resemblance would be so 
much less that for the present 1 can only consider its seat” 
as undetermined. 


Fam. 2. Azmellida. 

Group 7 a. Axinellina. 

17. Axindla chalinoidea. 

Stipitate, caulescent, dichotomous, cylindrical, branches of 
difTcrent lengths, rather compressed, slightly diminishing in 
size from the stem, which is short and tnick, to the extremi- 
ties, which are round. Consistence firm, resilient. Colour, 
when fresh, dull brick-red,” now brown. Surface uniformly 
but minutely granulated, and minutely hispid, often rendered 
rather uneven by the presence of subjacent excretory canals. 
Vents on the branches in two rows opposite to each other, 
often accompanied by stclliform radiation, owing to the pre- 
sence of subjacent but superficial excretory canals. Spicules 
of one form only, viz. a small, smooth, acuate, about 20 by 
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l-6000th, in the fibre, and forming tufts (the granulations) on 
the surface. Structure tough, dense, and compact. Size of 
specimen 10 in. long, braiiclies about f in. thick. 

Depth 19 fath. 

Ohs. The Bubhispid character of the surface, the stelliform 
venation around the vents formed by collapse of the dcmal 
Barcode over the subjacent excretoiy canals, and the compact 
dense structure of the tissue generally, at once points Out the 
difierence between this sponge and a caulcscent-branched 
Chalina. 


18. Axinella chaltnoides^ var. glutinosa. 

Stipitate, caulescent, cylindrical, branched, the latter 
chiefly divided towards the terminations, which are compa- 
ratively short and pointed. Consistence soft on the surface, 
dense towards the axis. Colour, when fresh, chocolate^” 
now brownish mouse-colour. Surface smooth, even, hispid 
where the dark glutinous sarcode of the exterior has sunk 
down upon the long acerate spicules during desiccation. Vents 
chiefly in two lines opposite to each other on the cylindrical stalks. 
Spicule of one form only, viz. acuate, but of different sizes, 
the largest and longest 135 by 2 flOOOths. Structure loose, 
soft, and gelatinous on the surface from the thickness of the 
dermis, becoming dense and hard towards the axis. Size of 
specimen 8 in. long, larger branches about ^ in. in diameter. 

Depth 20 fath. 

19. Axinella seiacea. 

Stipitate, much compressed bunch of numerous branches, 
radiating dichotomously and polychotomously from a short 
stem ; branches cylindrical, terminating in sharp points, simple 
and bifid at the ends respectively. Consistence soft, resilient. 
Colour, when fresh, dark yellowish brown,” now dark 
browm Surface granular, hispid. Vents not seen. Spicules 
of one form only, viz. acuate, curved, smooth, of different 
sizes, chiefly confined to the fibre, in and projectiog through 
it ; tue largest and longest which gives the setaceous character 
210 by 4i“6000ths ; another set but much smaller and shorter, 
gathered together sheaf-like round the base of the long seta- 
ceous, one from the granulations on the surface. Structure 
rather loose and soft externally, becoming compact towards 
the axis. Size of specimen 4^ in. high by 4^ x i in. hori- 
zontally. 

Depth 7 fath. 

20. Axinella aJtropurpurea^ 

Stipitate, somewhat compressed bunch of dichotomously 
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and polychotomonsly divided cylindrical branches, more or 
less mterunited clathrously, terminating elkhorn-like or poly- 
chotomously, with obtuse rounded ends. Stem short and 
thick. Consistence soft on the surface, hard in the axis. 
Colour when fresh dark purple,” tlic same now, as this is 
one of the few species which retain tlieir colour, for it has 
now been in spirit for upwards of a year and a lialf without 
being the least altered in this respect, which may be owing 
to the colouring-matter being contained in rather tourjh trans- 
parent cells, w’hcrc it exists in the form of several large black- 
purple granules. Surface even, granulated, wdth granular 
tufts of spicules. Vents small, here and there on the surface. 
Spicules of one form only, viz. acuatc, sub-pinlike, or slightly 
inflated at the base, but of different sizes, the longest and 
largest 300 by T^-OOOOtlis, around wdiicli, towards the proxi- 
mal end, a number of others of the same shape are gathered 
sheaf-like, varying under 90 by l^-GOOOths. Structure soft 
on the surface, hard towards the axis. Size of largest speci- 
men, for there are three of this beautiful sponge, 2^ in. high, 
including the stem, by 3^x1^ in. horizontally. 

Pepth 19 fath. 


21. Axtnella stelUderma, 

Stipitate, compressed bunch of dichotomously and poly- 
cliotomously divided cylindrical branches, more or less amal- 
gamating and interuniting on tlieir way to the terminations, 
wdiich are conical and pointed singly or bifidly. Consistence 
soft, resilient. Colour when fresh purplish maroon,” 
yellowisli white now. Surface even, granulated, granules 
smooth and round on the summit, stellately radiating towards 
each other in reticulated lines of the fibrous dermis which are 
thus arranged. Vents not seen. Spicules of one form only, 
viz. acuate of different sizes, the longest and largest about 
180 by 2-6000th8, projecting from the summit of the granule 
and surrounded at its base sheaf-like by a number of shorter 
ones. Differing from the following variety, viz. Axinella 
StelUderma^ var, acerata^ only in the form of the spicule, which 
is acuate instead of accrate. Structure soft on the surface, 
hard and compact towards the axis. Size of the largest 
specimen, for there are two, 7 in. high by 7 X 4 horizontdly. 

Depth 10 fath* 

22. Axinella stelUderma^ var. aceraia^ 

Stipitate, compressed bunch of shorty thick, cylindrical, 
dichotomously and polychotomonsly divided branches, more 
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or less interuniting and amalgamated ; simple or bifid at the 
ends, which are conical. Consistence soft, resilient. Colour 
when fresh dull purple,” now yellowish white, opaq^ue. 
Surface even, largely granulated; granules smooth, radiating 
star-like, the rays being part of the dermis, interuniting with 
each other reticulately between tlie granules. Vents not seen. 
Spicule of one form only, viz. acerate, fusiform, smooth, finely 
pointed, 75 by l-6000th. Structure soft on the surface, 
becoming compact and hard towards the axis. Size of speci- 
men Si in. high by 4 X li in. horizontally. 

Depth 20 fath. 

23. Axnnella villosa (dry specimen). 

Stipitate bunch of caulescent dichotomous branches, rising 
from a short, thick, round stem, spread out at tlie base for 
attachment; branches cylindrical, dividing near the stem, 
diminishing in size towards the extremities, which are bifid 
and pointed. Consistence soft on tlie surface, hard in the 
axis. Colour when fresh not stated, now brown-grey. Sur- 
face now, in its dried state, roughly reticulated and shaggy, 
from the subsidence of the sarcode between the subjacent 
spiculiferous tissue, which thus appears clotted together like 
that of Dictyocylindrm rugosa^ l>k. Spicules of one form 
only, viz. acerate, curved, smooth, about 78 by 2i-6l)0dtlis. 
Structure loose on the surface, becoming condensed and hard 
towards the axis. Specimen 7 in. high by 3 x 3 in. horizon- 
tally ; branches about f in. in diameter. 

Depth not stated. 

The above species being branched and caulescent are very 
much like those of the group Dictyocylindrina, differing only, 
as before stated, in the absence of the echinating spicule. 

24. Axinella flabellata, 

Stipitate, compressed expanded, thickish, lobate ; margin 
irregular; stem short, angular ana thick. Consistence firm, 
resilient. Colour when fresh brown-grey,” now dark 
sponge-colour. Surface even, minutely granulated. Vents 
not seen. Spicules of three forms, viz. : — 1, skeletal, acuate, 
70 bw 2-6000ths, chioflv confined to and projecting through 
the fibre ; 2, trichites,” loose and in sheaf-like bundles, about 
12-6000thB long ; 3, flesh-spicule, bihamatc, C- and S-shaped, 
simple and contort, 4-6000ths long, both the latter abundant 
and confined to the sarcode. Structure compact, becoming 
more condensed and hard towards the axis. Size of specimen 
Si im high ^4^x1}^ in. liorizontally. 

Depth 18 fath. 
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Ola, This specimen 1ms a piece of Darwinella auatralienaia 
about an inch in diameter growing upon its flat surface. 

25. Axinella pilifera. 

Massive, lobed, contracted towards the base, lobes more or 
less compressed. Consistence soft. Colour when fresh 
orange-brown,” now light brown. Surftice covered with 
conuH, from the summit of each of wlilch projects a 
coarse single filament of tlic fibre charged with the spicules of 
the species, giving the whole a liairy appearance. Vents 
small, scattered here and there over the lobes. Spicules of 
one form only, viz. acorate, 65 by 2-6000ths, chiefly confined 
to and projecting through the fibre. Structure rather loose 
generally. Specimen 3 in. high by 3^x1^ in. horizontally. 
Depth 20 fath. 


26. Axxnella melontformia. 

Massive, globular, sessile, ridged meridionally like a melon, 
with a depression on the summit. Consistence firm. Colour 
when fresh orange,” now pale yellow. Surface uniformly 
granulated, covered by a smootli dermis. Spicule of one 
form only, viz. acerate, 150 by 4-6000ths. Structure com- 
pact, hard, rough. Presenting immediately under the dermis 
a layer of large ? epithelial, nucleated, and granuliferous cells, 
chiefly elliptical in form, and about 10-6000ths in the longest 
diameter, accompanied by a layer of much smaller ones tn the 
dermis, ? the real epithelial cells. Size of specimen 1 x 1 x 1 in. 

Depth 11 fath. 

Obs, The presence of these large circular and elliptical 
nucleated and granuliferous cells, such as are found in several 
sponges (ex, gr. Dercitua niger^ &c., ^ Annals,’ 1871, vol. vii. 
pi. iv. fig. 6, &c.), also in the Australian *‘new species” of 
LuiFarida Dendrilla rosea, Lendenfcld) to which I have 
alluded as probably a new species in the ^ Annals ’ of 1885, 
vol, XV. p. 202, ^•, is interesting because they are undemeaui 
the fibrous dermis which is covered on the immediate surface 
with much smaller, ? the real epithelial cells, while the larger 
ones can hardly be considered to be ova, as they are confined 
to the position mentioned. They are pigment-cells in Dsr- 
citua mgar. 


27. Aminella aoKda, 

Sessile, spreading, thick, cork«like mass. Consistence soft. 
Colour when fresh orange,” now sponge-colour. Surface 
undulating, cauliflower-like, consisting of short pointed grana- 
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lations. Pores and vents not seen. Spicule.s of one form 
only^ viz, acuate, about 100 by 3-6000tlis, situate! in the 
interior of and projecting through the fibre. Structure 
columnar, composed of erect plumosoly-tufteJ filaments in 
juxtaposition, ending in the granulations of the surface. Size 
of specimen | in. high by 2 x 2 in. horizontally. 

Depth 11 fath. 


Group 7 h. Phakellina. 

28. Phahellia flahellata. 

Substipitate, contracted towards the base, expanding into a 
flabcllate form with irregularly undulating round border. 
Consistence resilient. Colour when fresh yellow-buff,’’ much 
the same now. Surface undulating, uniformly granulated. 
Pores and vents not conspicuous. Spicule.s of two forms, 
viz. one acuate, the other acerato, both about the same size, 
viz. 40 by l^-6000tli8, chiefly confined to the fibre, which, 
ending on the surface in spiculiferous tufts, produces tlie 
granulated character. Structure compact, hardening towards 
the central plane, from which the fibre curves upwards and 
outwards to the surface on each side. Size of specimen 2 in 
high by 4 X ! in. horizontally. 

Depth 20 fath. 

29. PhakelUa crassa. 

Stipitate, flabellate, winged proliferously, thickish ; margin 
round, irregularly undulating. Consistence firm, resilient. 
Coloui* when fresh ^‘wax-yellow,” now yellowish brown. 
Surface uniformly covered with papillary elevations about 
4-12th8 inch apart, supporting a granulated dermis. Vents 
small, stelliform, on the summits of the papillary elevations. 
Spicules of one form only, viz. acuate, small, stout, about 
60 by 2|-6000tli8, Structure plumose, fibre curving up- 
wards and outwards from the central piano, where it is 
condensed, to the surface on each side, where it k loose, and 
ends in tufts of spicules which form the granules. Size of 
specimen 6 in. high by 5 in. horizontally ; kmiua 5-12ths in. 
tniek. 

Depth 20 fath. 

30. Phahellia hraasicata. 

Stipitate, vase-like rosette head, dividing at once from a 
longish stem into several short, somewhat compressed flabellate 
branches, which expand into still more compressed, thin, leaf- 
like divisions, about l-8th in. thick ; alate, proliferous, and 
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wavy, interunited with each other, tonditiff to a foliate arrange* 
ment, but well separated, terminating in denticulated margins. 
Consistence hard. Colour when fresh orange-red,” now 
brown. Surface smooth, with a finely reticulated dermis, 
supported on short hispid fibre. Spicules of one form only, 
viz. acerate, 60 by l^-GOOOths. Structure loose on the sur- 
face, hardening towards the axis. Size of specimen 5^ in. 
high, including the stem, which is 2^ in. long, 4|x3i hori- 
zontally across the brim. 

Depth 19 fath. 


Group 7c. Acanthkllina. 

31. Acanihella caciiformu^ Cart. (^Annals/ 1885, 
vol. XV. p. 114, })1. iv. fig. 6j. 

Oha, Of this there are two specimens, viz. one dry, that to 
which 1 have alluded, and the other wet, which is much 
smaller and of which the depth was 19 fath. 

32. Acanihella hirciniopaia, 

Flabellate, with denticulated border and ihorn-like iiTegu- 
larly conulatcd surfaces. Consistence soft outside, covering 
an extremely dense and compact massive skeletal frame. 
Colour when fresh Venetian red,” now mouse-colour. Sur- 
face most irregular in growth, especially on one side, covered 
with prominent conuli, most irregularly distanced ; each 
coiiuluH smooth over the point wliere it is covered with a 
beautifully reticulated dermis, which, descending to the intcr- 
conular spaces in a radiating form, becomes continuous with 
that of its neighbours, very much like that of a Hircinia. 
Epithelial cells, if any, very small, inconspicuous. Pores in 
the interstices of the dermal reticulation. Vents hero and 
there, chiefly on the border. Spicules of one form only, viz. 
long, acerate, of various sizes under 110 by l^-GOOOths* 
Structure of the dermal reticulation soft, composed of fusifonn 
fibrillse, witliout foreign substances; epithelial cells small and 
inconspicuous. Structure of the interior soft towards the 
surface, becoming densely compact towards the centre, which, 
when a portion is macerated, comes forth as a fenestrated 
skeleton composed of an intensely tough hard condensation 
of horny sarcode and the spicules of the species amassed 
together. Size of specimen, which is only part of the ori- 

f rinal, from which it nas been cut off. 6 in. high by 41 x 1 in. 
lorizontally. 

Depth 19 fath. 
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Ohs, There are two specimens of this sponge, both of which 
appear to have been cut off from much larger specimens, too 
large probably in their entirety to be put into the opening of 
the tin case in which they were sent, so that rny description 
has been taken from that which appears to afford the most 
characteristic features ; the other is much larger and more 
ragged, tliat is irregularly grown over on the surface, which 
thus in some places gives it a thickness of 3 inches. Its 
colour when fresh is stated to be buff-brown, with tints of 
red.” The conuli where uniformly distributed are 2-12ths in. 
apart, but where iiTcgularly scattered sometimes 5-12tha in. 
apart, with great prominence and depth between them, wdiich, 
being filled up by the dermal reticulated fibrous structure, 
at first sight, as before stated, gives them very much the aspect 
of a sponge belonging to thcconulatcd Ilireinidaor Aplysinida, 
excepting that there arc no foreign substances in the fibre 
and very small epithelial cells in the dermis. Depth of both 
specimens 19 fath. 

88 . AcanthclUna parviconulata. 

Sessile, erect, tall, lobate, fenestrated, more or less regu- 
larly covered with short thorn-like conuli. Consistence soft 
on the surface, dense in the interior. Colour when fresh 
grey, tinged with terra-cotta red,” now grey pnly. Surface 
extremely irregular and jagged from the presence of prolife- 
rous growths, covered witn short thorn-like conuli supporting 
a tibro-rcticulated dermis which conceals their points, thus 
rendering them round, and fills up the depressed intervals 
Instwecn them, very much like that of a tlirclnia^ only the 
conuli are much smaller and more numerous than in the fore- 

O specimen ; hence the designation parviconulata,^^ 

\ numerous and large, especially over one of the erect 
lobes. Spicules of two forms, but very much alike in size, 
viz. one acuatc and the otlicr accrate, the latter abruptly 
pointed, each averaging about 60 by 2 to S-GOOOths. Struc- 
ture soft on the surface, where the dermis, although of finer 
texture, is otherwise the same as that described under A can* 
ihella hircinopsisj covering the same kind of densely-packed 
spiculiferous white skeletal framework. Size of specimen 
6 in. high by 2 x 1 in. horizontally. 

Depth 18 fath. 

84. Acanihellina rugolineata. 

Somewhat compressed, massive, sessile, contracted towards 
the base, furrowed and correspondingly ridged with rough 
linear elevations. Consistence extremely soft. Colour when 
Ann, dk Mag, N, Hist, Ser. 5. VoU xvi. 25 
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fresh not stated, now light whitish yellow* Surface cacti- 
form, covered by a reticulated demiis. Pores in the inter- 
stices of the dermal fibro-reticulation. Vents here and there 
along the upper part. Spicules of two forms, viz. acuate and 
aceratc, both about the same size, viz. 80 by 2^»6000tha, and 
both merging into each other by gradational variation, chiefly 
confined to the interior of the fibre and ])rojecting through it. 
Structure soft on the surface, condensed to hardness internally, 
thus forming a solid skeletal mass of sfiicules and Barcode 
like that of the foregoing species. When dry the dermal 
structure, by its dark brown translucent gluey afipearance and 
nature, contrasts strongly witli the opaque white skeletal fabric 
beneath, as in ./I. caefijormis. Size of specimen about 2x2 
X 2 in. 

Depth not stated. 

Group 7/. LEUCOPHLa:iNA. 

35. Ciocalypta peyncUlm^ Bk. (Mon. B, S. vol. iii, 

pi. xiii. fig. 2, &c.), var. acicAilata, 

Oha. The only difference between this and Dr. Bowerbank's 
specimen is that the spicule is sub-pinlike, with fusiform 
snaft, instead of simply acuate. Depth 9 fath. 

36. C{ocalyj)ta Tyleri^ Bk. (Proc. Zool. Soc. 1873, 

pi. iv. fig. 9). 

Ohs, Of this there are two specimens, depth 19 and 11 
fath. respectively. 

37. Leucophlopa ntaasaltSy Cart. Annals,’ 1883, 
vol, xii. p. 823, pi. xiv. fig. 15). 

Depth 19 fath. 

Fam. 3. Fseudoeohinonemida. 
Echinonematina Arenacea. 

38. WikoneUa australiensia. 

Flabelliform, stipitate, wavy, undulating in lines radiating 
from the base to the circumference ; stem short. Consistence 
firm, resilient. Colour when fresh white,” much the same 
now. Surface areniferous, scattered over uniformly with 
papillary elevations about •^12th8 in. apart, on the summit of 
ea^ of which is a large vent defined by a circular thin mar* 
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gin. Spiculation that of Echtnonema anchoratum Annals/ 
1881, vol. vii. p. 379), viz.: — 1, smooth acuate, 25 by 
f-OOOOths, chiefly confined to the centre of the fibre, with 
grains of sand and foreign objects ; 2, echinating spicule, a 
spiniferons acuate, 16 by 1 -6000th ; 3, flesh-spicule a navicu- 
liform equianchorate confined to the sarcoJe, 3^-6000ths. 
Structure compact throughout, without axial or central con- 
densation. Size of specimen, which is wot, 7 in. high by 
7 X ^ in. horizontally. 

Depth 6 fath. 

There is also a dry specimen of this species 10 in. 
high by 9x5 in. horizontal! v, composed of a large group of 
flabelliform plicated lobes or different sizes below the single 
one above mentioned, more or less proliferous and twisted in 
form, some of which are anything but like the topical one 
above described, yet all evidently modifications of the same 
plan, rising aud spreading into a great group florally from a 
contracted subsessile base, about 2^ in. in diameter. 

It is tills specimen which 1 have briefly described in the 
^Annals’ of 1885 (vol. xv. p. 320) under the above name, 
and of which there are several others of a like kind in the 
British Museum, all of which come from the south coast of 
Australia, and bear my running no. ‘‘ 128.” As sponges on 
being dried generall}r shrink up to half their natural size, the 
dried one just mentioned must originally have been twice 
that above stated, so that when fresh it must have be.cn a still 
more magnificent specimen than it is at present. The genua 
has been named after Mr. J. Bracebridge Wilson, M.A,, 
r.L.S., of the Church of England Grammar School, Geelong, 
Victoria colony, South Australia, to w’^hom, as before stated, I 
am indebted for all these sponges, both wet and dried. 

Pi UMOIIALICHONDRINA A REN ACE A. 

39. Plumohalichondria aretKiCGa. 

Irregularly club-shaped, sessile, massive, lobed, tall, high, 
enclosing shells and sand at the base, which is contracted. 
Consistence tough, firm, resilient. Colour when fresh not 
mentioned, now pale yellow throughout. Surface uniformly 
granulated, covered by a minutely reticulated dermis. Vents 
rather small, scattered over the surface generally. Spicules 
of three forms, viz. : — 1, skeletal acerate (the tiniella). nearly 
straight, 40 by l^BOOOths, chiefly confined to the centre of 
the fibre, with grains of sand and foreign objects ; 2, spined 
acuates more or loss bent, of different sizes under 32-6tX)0th8 

25 « 
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long, chiefly echinatiiig the fibre in great abundance ; 3, 
angulated equiandiorute, about 3-6000th8 long, confined to the 
Barcode. Stnicture throughout uniformly compact, tough, and 
firm, without axial condensation. Size of specimen 11 in. 
high by 2^ in. in diameter in its widest part. 

Depth 6 fath. 

Ohs, This is evidently a Plumolialichondria which, in 
addition to its self-made or proper spicules, has taken in 
foreign substances for the axial 8U))port of its fibre. 

r.S. — The general forms of the specimens respectively 
above given can only be taken cmI, pa^ihns as characteristic 
of the species, since the growth of sponges is so frequently 
more or less influenced in their form by the environment, 
that unless a great number of specimens of the same species 
have been seen it is impossible to determine this accurately. 

['Jo bo continued.] 


XXXIII . — On an Example cf Polymorphism in the Ainphi- 
poda. By Chaules CinLTON,*M.A. (New Zealand). 

[Plate X.] 

Several instances of dimorphism in the Crustacea arc already 
known. Fritz Muller, who seems to have Ixjen the first to 
call attention to examples of it in this group, has given two, 
one in the Isopoda [Tanais)^ and one in the Amphipoda 
( Orchestia) t j in each of these cases there arc two forms of 
the male to one of the female. Mr. G. M. Thomson has re- 
corded a similar example from the terrestrial Orchestia of 
New Zealand J. From the examination of a largo number 
of specimens of Orchestia gathered from several different 
localities in New Zealand he comes to the conclusion that 
they all belong to one variable species, Orchestia Bylvicola, 
the males of which have at least two forms of the gnatho- 
poda.” Another example is found in Mesra subcarinataj 
Haswell {M, Petriei^ G. M. Thomson) ; but here the two 
forms of the males only differ very slightly from one another. 
In specimens taken by Mr. Thomson at Stewart Island, New 
Zealand, the males had *^the whole lower surface [of the 
propodos of the posterior gnathopoda] very densely fringed 

• ‘ Facto for Darwin/ p. 20. t L, o, p. 24. 

I * Traiisactiona New-Zealand Inaiitute/ jolL xiii. p. 212. 
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with two rows of long simple hairs,” and specimens taken hy 
myself in Sydney agree exactly with this description, while 
those from Lyttelton Harbour differ in that these long simple 
hairs are entirely absent, and in having the palm more di- 
stinctly defined and more uneven, and the dactylos more 
rounded at the end 

As Fritz Muller says, the occurrence of two kinds of 
males in the same species may perhaps not be a very rare 
phenomenon in animals in which the males differ widely from 
the females in structure. But only in those wdiich can be pro- 
cured in sufficient abundance will it bo possible to arrive at the 
conviction that we have not before us either two different 
species or animals of different age8”t. In view of this danger 
1 would like to point out that I have not as yet had a suffi- 
cient number of specimens of Maera mhearinata to make me 
feel quite sure that the two forms are not simply animals of 
different ages. I am the more doubtful in this case because 
Mr. Walter Faxon has recently shown that what were con- 
sidered to be dimorphic forms of the male in certain species 
of Camharus arc really alternating periods in the life of the 
individual, the ‘ first form ’ being assumed during the pair- 
ing-season, the ‘ second form ’ during the intervals between 
the pairing-seasons ’’J. 

In many genera of the Amphipoda, such as il/csm, 
Paranmnia^ Podocerus^ &c., the females of different species are 
often much more alike than the corresponding males, which 
usually have some of their limbs abnormally developed ; hence 
if a supposed case of dimorphism or polymorphism occurs in 
these genera it is more tlian usually difficult to decide whether 
we have several species of which the females are alike, or nearly 
so, or one species witii several forms of the male to one of the 
female. I have, however, an instance to bring forward from 
the genus Microdeateropas^ and, though I have hesitated for a 
long time, 1 think I have now sufficient evidence to show that 
we have here a widely dispersed species which has tljrcc forms 
of the male and only one of the female. 

In 1879 Mr. G. M, Thomson described a species of Micros 
deuteropus from Dunedin Harbour, giving it the name of Af. 
maoulatua] at the same time he recorded the existence of 
Aara tt/jnea in New Zealand, the species having been origi- 
nally obtained at Valparaiso §. In a subsequent paper he 
* ^Transactions New-Zealand Institute/ zv, p. 82 ; ^New-2^aland 
Journal of Science/ ii. p. 280; and ^Proceedings Linnean Society 
N. S. W.’ voL U. part 4, p. 1030. 
t ‘ B'actfl for Darwin,’ p. 24. 

} * American Journal of Science,’ vol. xxvii. p. 42. 

{ Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist, ser, 5, vol. iv. p. 381. 
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remai’ked upon the resemblance of Microdeuieropua maculatus 
to Aora iypica in the following words : — Though dissimilar 
in inaiiv respects from Aora typica, there is such a strong 
resemblance in other points that 1 snould not be surprised if 
they prove to be male and female of the same species, in 
which case the generic character of Aora will require modifi- 
cation. Can it be a case of protective resemblance?’^ 

In 1881 1 took numerous specimens of Microdeuieropua 
maculatus in Lyttelton Harbour, and with them a form closely 
resembling them in all respects except in the first gnatho- 
poda, which were ‘^complexly chelate,” like those of Aora 
iypica^ though differing in some minute details ; and in a 
paper published in tlie ‘Transactions of the Nevv-Zealand 
jnstitute,’ vol. xiv. p. 173, I suggested that most probably 
this form rather than Aora iypica was the male of Microdeu^ 
ieropua maculatus, (In referring to this form 1 shall speak of 
it as Microdeuter opus maculatus , Chilton.”) Afterwards 
1 took Aora iypica also in Lyttelton Harbour, and was thus 
able to see that, though it was really somewhat different from 
Microdeuteropus maculatus cJ,Cliiiton, as I had previously 
stated, it was, like that form, essentially similar to Micro* 
deutcropus maculatus $ , Tlionison, except in the first gnatho- 

? oda. About the same time 1 heard by letter from Mr, 
'homson that he had taken a large number of specimens of 
Aora iypica and Microdeuteropus maculatus ? , both at the 
same locality, and felt convinced that they both belonged to 
one species. While in Sydney, in January 1884, I obtained 
specimens of Microdeuieropua Mortoniy Haswell, and also of 
M, tenuipesj Haswell. One of iny specimens of the latter 
species was a female bearing eggs, and from the close resem- 
blance of the two I suggested t that AT. ilfortowi was probably 
the male of M, tenuipea, I also remarked upon the very close 
resemblance between M. tenuipea and M, maculatus ? , and 
between AT. Morioni^ M, maculatus (^, Chilton, and Aora 
iypica^ in all points except in the first gnathopoda ; but at 
tne time 1 left the species as distinct, until further evidence 
should be forthcoming. Since then 1 have examined the 
various forms more minutely, and have compared them with 
Dunedin and Stewart-lsland specimens of m, maculatus 9 
and Aora iypica^ which were very kindly placed at my dis- 
posal by Mr. Thomson, and I now feel convinced that they all 
Delong to one species, of which we therefore now know three 
forms of the male and one of the female. 

The different forms vary somewhat in several small points ; 

* ^ Transactioufi New-Zesland Inatitute,* xiii. o. 218. 
t ^ Proceedings Linnean Society N. 8. W/ vol. ix. pari 4, p. 1040. 
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thus the relative lengths of the various joiuts of the aiiteuaue 
are subject to slight variations ; in large specimens the lower 
antennae increase in length as compared with the upper, and 
the flagellum of tlie upper antenna decreases in length as 
compared with the peduncle. 

The stout curved seta^ on the end of the flagellum of the 
lower antenna in Microdeuteropua tenuipesy mentioned by Mr. 
Haswell, are present in the other forms ; but in many of the 
specimens they are not very prominent, and they have conse- 
quently not been mentioned by other observers. 

Mr. Thomson described the appendage to the mandible of 
Microdeuteropua niaculatua as <iao-jointed. In M, Mortoniy 
M. tenuipesy m the Lyttelton specimens of ilf. maculatusy both 
male and female, and of Afyra typicuy it is ^Ar«e-jointed, as la 
almost universally the case with the Amphipoda, and in the 
Dunedin specimens of i/. maculatua and Aora iypica whicli 
1 dissected I found it also three-jointed ; the first and second 
joints lie nearly in the same straight line, and though the 
division between them is distinct enough, tliey do not appear 
to be very movable one uj)on the other; and 1 fancy tins has 
given rise to the error in Mr. Thomson’s description, which is 
in all other respects exceedingly accurate. In this species, as 
ill many others of the Amphipoda, the cutting-edge of the 
mandible is not quite the same on the right side as on the 
left, but the differences in this case are' small. On the distal 
portion of the third joint of the appendage are two rows 
of long serrated hairs, of which those at the end are the 
longest and are most closely approximated to one another, 
and between these are two rows of short straight set®. It is 
not very easy to get a good view of these rows in the proper 
position ; when seen in side view they present the appearance 
of a dense fringe on one side of the joint, as shown in Mr. 
Thomson’s figure*. In his description of Aora iypica 
Mr. Tbornson says, tclson quite smooth.” In all the speci- 
mens that i. have examined the telson is essentially the same as 
in Microdeuteropua maculaiusy viz. the projiicting portion on 
each side is slightly notched at the end and bears one or two 
slender spinules. 

It is curious to note the variations in the parts in which the 
males and females of different species of the Amphipoda re- 
semble and differ from one another. Thus in some species 
of MoarUy such as M. aubcarinatay AT. feativOy and in Melita 
tenuicm'tiiay Podocerua frequenSy Podocerua longimanusy Para^ 
ncenta typicay Ntcea egregiay &c., the male differs from the 
female in the structure of the second pair of gnathojioda, while 
♦ Ann. k Mag. Nat. Hist. o, vol. iv. pi. xvi. tig. 7. 
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in all these species the^V^^ pair are the same in the male as in 
the female. In the forms under consideration exactly the 
reverse is the case ; the male forms differ from the female in 
the structure of the first pair of ^nathopoda, while in Aora 
typica^ Microdeuteropus Mortoni^ M* tenuipesy M, maculatua ^ y 
and M, maculatua $ , the second pair of gnathopoda is essen- 
tially the same throughout; and the following description 
drawn up from Lyttelton specimens of M. maculatm ? will 
apply, with the slight variations afterwards mentioned, to 
the second gnathopoda of all the other forms. 

The meros (see PL X. fig. 5) is rather pointed distally and 
has the distal margin su])plied with a row of long setaj ; the 
carpus is triangular, the inferior or posterior edge rounded and 
abundantly supplied w ith seta3 arranged in short transverse 
rows, the setaa being longest towards tl»e distal end ; there 
is also on the side of the carpus, near its distal end, an oblique 
row of about six long setfie, and more proximal ly a much 
shorter row of from two to three setai ; on the upper or anterior 
margin are two or three small tufts, the last being situated at 
the antero-distal angle ; the propodos is of the same width as 
the carpus and has the palm slightly convex, transverse, or 
but slightly oblique, very minutely serrated, and with a some- 
what irregular fringe of rather short seta.*, and defined by a 
stout seta ; the posterior edge of the propodos is thickly sup- 
plied with setai arranged in about six short transverse rows or 
tufts ; on the anterior edge are five similar rows, each con- 
taining about five setce, the last one being at tlie base of the 
dactylos, and on the side of the dactylos are four or five 
similar sliort transverse rows of setai, arranged in one longi- 
tudinal line ; the dactylos is fairly stout, inner edge finely 
serrated, the serrations increasing in size until near the extre- 
mity, wliieh is, however, smooth. All the setss on the poste- 
rior margin of the meros, carpus, and propodos appear to be 
serrated throughout the distal half of their length, and many 
are slightly bent in the centre, while those on the palm and 
on the anterior margin of the various joints arc simple. 

Iti the specimens of Microdeuieropus maculaius ? which 
Mr. Thomson sent me the second gnathojioda agreed very 
closely with the description given above, but had the palm 
rather more transverse than in my Lyttelton specimens. Aora 
typicaj both Lyttelton and Dunedin specimens of which were 
examined, also agrees with this description, but has the palm 
more oblique, and generally has a greater number of Betas 
than in Microdeuteropus maculatua $ , though they are 
anraiiged in precisely the same manner. 

The first gnathopod (see PI. X. fig. 6) of Miorodeuteropua 
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maculatua ? is somewhat larger than the second, but is of the 
same general 8ha))e; the carpus bears numerous sette irregu- 
larly arranged on the posterior margin ; on the anterior 
margin there is only one tuft at the antero-distal angle ; the 
propodos is supplied with many sctm arranged as in the second 
gnathopod ; the palm is very oblique, slightly curved, and is 
defined by a stout spine or seta, which is much more nromi- 
nent than the corresponding one in the second gnathopod. 
The length of the palm varies considerably ; in a tracing of 
a drawing made by Mr. Thomson, which he has sent nie^ the 
palm is represented as occupying almost the whole ol the 
posterior margin of the {)ropodo8 ; in the figure which I give 
(PI. X. fig. 6), taken from a female bearing eggs, it is 
scarcely more than half as long as the propodos ; it most 

S robably increases in length wdth the age of the animal. The 
actyloa is stout and strongly curved, and is similar to that of 
the second gnathopod. 

In Aora iypica (see PI. X. fig. 2) the coxa of the first 
gnathopod is produced anteriorly into a sharp point, as in 
Afyta yracilia * ; the bases is long and is produced into a 
tooth on the anterior margin at a point not far from the base 
of the joint; there are a few very small setje at intervals 
along the anterior margin ; at the distal end the integument 
is produced anteriorly and distal ly, so as to form a thin plate^ 
which intcrlaps with a similar but larger plate arising from the 
ischios. The meros is produced inferiorly into a long acute 
spine, which is as long or very nearly as long as the carpus j 
the carpus is longer than the propodos, sides parallel, posterior 
with a few small tufts of setaB near the distal end ; propodos 
slightly arcuate, with no distinguishable palm in fulL-^own 
specimens ; the distal portion thickly covered with long hairs, 
arranged in short transverse rows and most numerous at the 
base of the dactylos. Dactylos slightly curved, of nearly 
the same width throughout until it narrows suddenly near the 
end. 

In smaller and presumably younger specimens there is a 
stout seta about the centre of the inferior margin of the pro- 
podos^ marking off what may be considered a “ palm ; ” this 
IS entirely absent in large specimens (see PL X. fig. 3) . In 
these young males the first gnathopod is much more like 
the first gnathopod of the female than in the full-grown males. 
1 have already described a case similar to this in Podocerua 
longimantts f. 

• See Bate and Westwood, ‘ British Besaile-eyed Orustacea/ figure on 
p. 281, vol i. 

t * Transactions New-Zealand Institute/ xvi, p. 266. 
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The plutea into which the integument is produced on the 
outer sides of the basos and ischios interlap^ and appear thus 
to strengthen the joints, which would otherwise be weak for 
80 long a limb, and they also serve to keep the carpus firmly 
in its place when that joint is laid back upon the basos, as it 
usually is when the limb is not being used. The tooth on 
the anterior margin of the basos seems to be of use for the 
same purpose, Spence Bate speaks of it as “ an apparently 
useless tooth ” 

In Microdeuieropus rnacalatus ^ , Chilton (see PI. X. fig. 1), 
the first gnathopod has the basos long, expanding slightly 
distally ; ischios nearly twice as long as broad, both joints 
being almost free from seta); the meros is narrow and is 
produced inferiorly into a long acute spine reaching beyond 
the end of the carpus ; it is sHglitly curved towards the extre- 
mity and bears on its inferior or posterior margin a small tuft 
of setce at about one third of the length of the joint from its 
extremity ; the carpus is very large, more than twice as long 
as broad, and bears a very few short setro at the distal end ; 
the propodos is rather more than half the length of the carpus, 
and is much narrower, and becomes narrower towards the 
distal end ; inferior margin very slightly concave and thickly 
fringed with setm more or less regularly arranged in tufts ; 
there is also a tuft on the anterior margin at the base of the 
dactylos; ductylos more than half as long as the propodos, 
narrowing regularly towards the extremity, where there are 
a few short setaj on the inner margin. 

In general shape the first gnathopod of Microdeuteropm 
Mtvi^toni^ Haswell (see PI. X. fig. 4), closely resembles that 
of M, maculatua cJ, Chilton, but the setae are very diflferent, 
and there are also a few other small differences : the anterior 
edge of the basos bears a thick fringe of rather long set®; 
these setse are sparsely plumose towards the distal ends: 
similar set® are found on the anterior edge of the ischios ana 
on both lateral borders of the meros, which is hollowed out 
anteriorly to receive the carpus ; the set® on the meros are 
more or less regularly arranged in tufts, but the acute- pointed 
end of the joint is naked ; ordinary simple set® are found on 
the anterior margin of the carpus and on both margins of the 
propodos ; the dactylos is very long, fully as long as tlie pro- 
podos, and bears three or four tufts of set® on its concave 
margin. 

It is evident from what 1 have already suid that tlie genera 
♦ * British Sessile-eyed Crustacea/ i., Introduction, p. li. 
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in th% Amphipoda. 

Aora and Microdeuteropus will have to be combined * ; and 
as Aora is the older genus, that name will have to be retained. 
The specific name typica has priority over all the others, so 
that the name of our species willJbe Aora typica, 

I give the synonymy so far as known to me and brief dia- 
gnoses of the various forms. 

Aora typica, 

Aora typica^ Kroyer, TidHflkr. aer. 2, p. 328, pi. iii. fig. 3 ; Sponce liate, 
Oat. Brit. Mas. Anyihip. p. 161, pi. xxix. fig. 3; G. M. Thomson. 
Ann. & Mag. Nat. Tlist. aor. 5, vol. iv. p. 331 ; Trans. New-Zeoland 
Inst. vol. xiiL p. 216. 

Lalaria lonyiiarmy Nicolot, Gay’s Hist, de Chile, iii. pi. ii. fig. 8. 

Microdrvterupm Morioni^ lluswell, Proc. Linn. Soc. N. S. W. vol. v. 
p. 330, pi. xxii, fig. 2 j Cat. Australian Crust, p. 264 j Chilton, Proc. 
Linn. Soc. N. S. W. vol. ix. p. 1040. 

Microdeuteropus tenuipes^ Ha'!»well, 1. c, vol. v. p. 330, pi. xxii. fig. 1 ; 
Chilton, I, c. vol. ix. p. 1040. 

Microdeuteropus maculatm^ G. M. Thomson, Ann. & Mng. Nat. Hist, 
fier. 6, vol. iv. p. 331, figs. 6-8; Trans. N.-Z. Inst. vol. xiii. p. 217, 
figs. 7 A, B, and 0; Chilton, Trans. N.-Z. Inst. vol. xiv. p. 173, 
fig. 3, a-h. 

Female, Animal smooth, slender. Superior antennse con- 
siderably longer than inferior ; second joint of peduncle long 
and slender; third short, and furnished with a 5-6-joiuted 
secondary appendage ; flagellum very slender, many-jointed, 
sparingly ciliated. inferior antennee strong, subpediform; 
third joint of peduncle short, foui-th and fifth very long ; fla- 
gellum shorter than last joint of peduncle, with stout curved 
sette in addition to the ordinary slender hairs. Gnathopoda 
of moderate size, both strongly ciliated ; first pair the largest ; 
propodos about as large as the carpus ; palm very oblique, 
almost longitudinal, slightly curved, and defined by a strong 
spine ; dactylos serrated on inner margin ; second pair similar, 
but witli palm transverse or butslighUy oblique. Fourth and 
fifth pairs of pleupoda with stout straight spines ; sixth pair 
with two or three spines like those of the preceding pairs, and 
with a few longer and more slender spines or hairs. Telson 
raised on each side into an upward projection, each having the 
apex notched and bearing two or three slender spinulcs. 

Male, Three forms, all differing from the female in the 
character of the first gnathopod. which in each has the meros 
produced into a long spine reacliing about to the end of the 
carpus. 

* The necessity for this was indeed recomised by the liev. T. R. R. 
Stebbing as far back as 1876. See Ann. k Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 6, vol. ii. 
p. 869. 
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The forms may be disthigiiished as follows : — 

1. [Aora typicay Kvttyer.) — Baaos with a tooth projecting 
forwards on the anterior margin ; carpus longer tlian the 
propodos, but of about the same breadth. 

2. {Mictodeutaropus maculatuH ^ ^ Chilton.) — Carpus longer 
and broader than proi)odos ; meros with small tuft of siitw 
on posterior margin. 

3. {Aficrodeuteropua Alortoniy Haswell.) — Carpus longer 
and broader than the propodo.s ; meros hollowed anteriorly 
and with each lateral margin densely fringed with set-© ; 
dactylos as long as propodos and with two or three tufts of 
setai on concave border. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE X. 

Aora typica. 

[All the figures much enlarged.] 

Piy. 1. First gnathoptjd of male, second ^ovm {Microdmtcrojm$ mnetdatus 
(5, Chilton). 

Fiy. 2. First gnathopod of inalej Jlrst form {Aora typica) y seen from outer 
side. 

i'Yy. 3. First gnathopod of an immature specimen of the same form, seen 
from the iuner side. 

My, 4. First gnathopod of mal<^» third form {MicrodetUeropuH Mortoni), 
Ftp, Second gnathopod of female (M, macula/m), 

Fiy. (1. First gnathopod of female {M, maetdatm). 


XXXIV . — Notes on Australian Lepidoptera^ with Descrip- 
tions of new Species, By Rudolph Rosenstock, B.A. 

[Plate XI.] 

The following is an account of a small collection of Lepido- 
ptera from iSouth Australia forwarded to the British Museum 
by Dr. Lucas, of Melbourne. 

A number of the specimens were unfortunately in poor 
condition, being either broken or so much worn as to render 
identification difficult ; and description, in the case of some 
possibly new species, undesirable. I am nevertheless enabled 
to describe twenty-eight species, in better condition than those 
just mentioned, as new to science. 

The Microlepidoptera were well represented, as one might 
exDect in collections from this region. 

Mr. Meyrick*s labours in tliis division of Lepidoptera 
aftorded me much aid, though 1 discovered one or two 
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omieMions of described species, as well as occasional inaccu- 
racies in the description of the venation, hardly to be expected 
fi'om so careful a worker. 

Unfortunately the concluding portion of the paper on the 
AcophoridflB has not yet reached me, and I am in consequence 
obliged to omit one or two species, the genera of which I 
believe I succeeded in identifying by the introductory tables. 

In conclusion, 1 must express my thanks to Lord Walsing- 
ham for kindly allowing me to examine the Australian Micro- 
lepidoptera in the Zeller collection, as well as a small number 
of specimens received from Mr. Meyrick. 

Unless where otherwise stated, single specimens only of each 
s|)eeies were received. 


Rhopalocera. 

Lycaziidfld. 

Ialmenus, Hiibn. 

(918.) Ialmenus evagor as j Donov. 
laln%enm erngorm, Donov. lua. Now Holl. t. xxx. Rg. 1 (1805). 

(919.) Ialmenus xciinus^ Hew. 
lalmenuB iciinuBj Hew. 111. 1). L, p. 54. n. 2, t. xxiv. figs. 6-8. 

Lycjena, Fabr. 

(707.) Lgcmna mwrens. 

Closely allied to L, erinusj Fabr. (Don. Ins. N. Holl. 
pi. xxxi. fig. 3), but smaller and much darker. The wings 
of a dull greyish black, the blue being pronounced onlv on 
extreme base of fore wings and upon abdominal area of hind 
wings. Underside cinereous, dift'ering from erinus (1) in the 
enlargement of the lower three instead of two of the submar- 
ginal row '.d spots ; (2) in the presence on the apical region 
of the hind wing of a large irregular blackish-grey subapical 
blotch ; (3) instead of the senes of sagittate rtlarkings of 
erinus, the wings are traversed b^ three distinct parallel rows 
of blackish dots ; (4) fringes white-spotted, resembling Ilolo- 
chila anitOy Semper (Joum. d. Mus, Godeffroy, xiv. p. 163), 

Lucia, Swains. 

(831.) Lucia? pyrodiscus. 

Lucia ?pgrodisou$ cly Newm. M8. in B. M. 

Brownish black, with a reddish-purple tinge. 
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Fore wings with the disk deep fiery golden metallic : hind 
wings duller brownish golden-yellow, without metallic sheen 
on the submedian area ; fringes whitish grey, with a blackish 
basal line, in the hind wings irrorated with brownish yellow. 

Ihderside , — Pale whity brownish caf^-au-lait colour, with 
a series of dark fuscous paler whitish-margined markings, 
cordiform (in outline), and disposed in transverse rows across 
the wings ; two deep chocolate-brown semilunar spots on anal 
angle of hind wings, continued anteriorly by a row of similar 
but very much fainter submarginal spots, Inardly distinguish- 
able on the fore wings ; head, palpi, tliorax, and abdomen 
blackish brown above, whitisli beneath ; anteniuc alternately 
black- and white-ringed, the clubs black, brownish red at 
tips and underneath. 

1 have referred this species to the genus Lucia, Butler, 
followxd by Semper, places it and the allied species limbaria^ 
Swains., a=a?/r(yer, Blanch., under Zeritis ; but 1 fail to see any 
resemblance to Boisduval’s type of that genus {Z, neriene 
(Guinea), Boisd. Sp. Gen. pi. xxii. fig.G). The venation, too, of 
Zeritis^ as represented in Boisduval’s figure, is entirely different 
from what I observe in my species, which, on the other hand, in 
this respect perfectly agrees with Lucia limhana. In Zeritia 
three subcostal branches are emitted from beyond the angle of 
the cell, while only one radial vein, presumably the lower, is 
figured. In limbaria and aurifer two subcostal branches only 
rise from a common stalk, emitted from the angle of the 0611. 
while an upper radial vein issues from the same point, and 
the lower radial is emitted at the middle of the discocellular 
veins. 


Hesperidee. 

PAMPHILA, Fabr. 

(384.) Pamphila IcLscivia^ n. sp. (PI. XI. fig. 1.) 

Golden brownish black : palpi with basal and second joints 
covered with whitish-yellow Lairs ; terminal joints black, 
naked ; thorax and abdomen black, with deep olivaceous 
yellow hairs above, pale olivaceous whitish beneath ; anal 
tuft deep yellow-ochreous. 

Upperaide , — Fore wings: inner two fifths of costal margin, 
interior of cell, first, second, and third subcostal branches 
bordered with deep golden yellow, and a submarginal band of 
six orange-yellow spots. Hind wings with a transverse band 
of oblong deep golden-yellow spots, starting from below costa 
near apex, and airectedf towards middle of abdominal margin, 
which, however, it does not reach. 
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Under surface , — Fore wings ; costal border, apical region 
deep yellow ; rest of wing brownish black ; submarginal spots 
as above. Hind wings yellow ochreous, with a faint longitu- 
dinal brownish-black stripe, attenuated above, parallel to 
abdominal margin. 

Expanse of wings 25 millira. ; length of body 13 millim, 

Tkapezites, Httbn. 

(412.) Trapezitea aymmomus^ Iliibn, 

Trapezitei aymmomuSf Hiibn, Zutr. ex. Schmett. figs. 225, 226. 

(828.) Trapezitea lacchua^ Fabr. 

Pap.iarehuHf Fabr. Syst. Eat. p. 533. n. 380; Donov. Iris. Now Hull, 
t. xxxi. fig. I. 


Telesto, Bolsd. 

(829.) 7\ileato ornata, Leach. 

Heap, omata^ Leach, Zocl. Misc. i. p. 120, t. Iv. figs. 4, 5. 

(830.) Telesto donnyaaj Hew. 

Teleato donnyaa^ TIew, Descr. llesp. p. 30. n, 3 (18(58), 

(726.) Telesio Doubledayij Feld. 

Teteato Dou]bledayij Feld. Verb. xool.-bot. Ges. xii. p. 491, n. 180 (1862) ; 

Herr.-Sebatt*. Ex. Sr hmott. fig. 112. 

(393.) Telesto scepticalisy n. sp. (PI. XI. fig. 2.) 

Golden brownish black ; head, thorax, and abdomen deep 
black above, covered wdth greenish yellowish white hairs 
below; antennal joints black, ringed with yellow aliove, 
below yellow, club black, below reddish brown ; palpi, 
front of thorax, and anterior part of uf)|)craide of abdomen 
covered with intermingled blackish and olivaceous hairs; anal 
tuft brownish ochreous. 

Upper surface , — Basal region of both wings covered with 
deep yellow hairs; fore wings with an irregularly oblong 
yellow discocellular mark ; three connected small pale yellow 
subcostal spots at about three fourths length of wings, two 
larger well-defined yellow spots obliquely in front of and below 
discocellular spot, and a small sagittate spot below these a 
little above and l^yond middle of hind margin. Hind wings 
with a single large yellow oblong discocellular spot. Fringes 
all deep yellow, alternately mixed with black. 

Underside , — Fore wings : costal region and upper portion of 
wing brownish ochreous ; rest of wing blackish, except at inner 
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margin, which is olivaceous yellow ; upper two thirds of outer 
margin bordered by a greyish-blue (glaucous) elliptical patch. 

Hind win^s reddish brown, clouded with greyisli blue, with 
a paler, whity-brown, broad, angulated median band, not 
reaching costa or hind margin, and bordered anteriorly and 
posteriorly by a row of grey-blue deeply brown-ringed inter- 
neural spots, those of the inner row fainter and less distinct. 

Expanse of wings 2Gi millim. ; length of body 14 millim. 

IT KTEUOCEUA. 

Hepialidas. 

Three much worn specimens only have come to hand, the 
species being quite undeterminable. 

Two specimens (G35) are ap|)arently male and female, per- 
haps of Fraiia aimulans (Stephens, MSS., Walk. Cat. vii. 
p. 1564), 

The other specimen (365) is much larger and also a Frails. 

CosBidsB. 

CoftSUS, Fabr. 

Cossus UgatuSy Walk. 

Co$8U9 ligatw^ Walk. B. M. Cut. L. H. Suppl. ii. p. 686. . 

Also a much worn specimen. 

CastniidsB. 

Synemon, Doubl. 

(724.) Synemon hesperioides^ Feld. 

Synemon ht$perioidea, Feld. Novara lleterocera, pi. Ixzxii. fig. 12. 

AgaristidsB. 

Agakista, Leach. 

(206.) Agariata affinis^ Boiad. 

Agarisia <|^nw, Boiad. Voy. de T Astrolabe, pt. i., I^p. p, 177. 

ZygonidsB. 

Syntomts, Ochs. 

(424.) Syntomts aperta $ , Walk. 

Sjyntomia apet'ta Walk. /. e, Suppl. i.p. 72* 
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Llthoaiidc. 

Asura, Walk. 

(220.) Asura cervicaliSf Walk. 

Atura cervicalig, Walk. /. c. ii. p. 484. 

Eutane, Walk. 

(290.) Eutane lydia^ Donov. 

Litkoda lydiuy Donov. Ins. New IIoU. pi. xl. fig. 1. 

TiauioiDES, Butl. 

TtgrioideSy Butl. Trans. Ent. Soc. 1877, p. 350. 

(763.) Tigriotdea tranaversa (J, Walk. 

Lithoaia tranavtraaf Walk. L o. 

Walker describes a single female. I have little doubt 
that no. 763, which is rather rubbed, is the male of this 
species ; the markings agree perfectly. Ilerrich-Schatfer’s 
Lithoaia hiatrionica (Exot. Schmett. fig. ^0) is a synonym of 
Butler’s type of the genus (Setina alterna^ Walk.). 

Tehmessa, Walk. 

(274.) Termeaaa Iceta^ Walk. 

Tartneaaa Ma, Walk. /. o. vii. p. 1089. 

MosoDA, Walk. 

(618.) Moaoda anartoidea^ Walk. 

Moaoda anartoidaa, Walk. /. c, Suppl v. p. 1689. 

(445.) Moaoda conaolatrix^ n. sp. 

This species closely resembles Halone aohria^ Walk., Natal. 
I failed to detect any essential generic diflferences between the 
latter genua and Moaoda. 

Head, antennse, thorax, and abdomen greyish fuscous; 
hind tibiaa pale whitish oenreous, naked, with four spines. 

Fore wings greyish brown, irrorated with whitish grey, and 
with some obscure indefinite dark brownish maculate bands. 

Hind wings sttamincous yellow ; apex suffused with greyish 
fuscous. 

A worn specimen. Expanse 22 milllm. 

(224.) Moaoda jocularia $ ^ n. sp. (PL XL fig. 6.) 

Head black, with lateral white spots; antennas strongly 
Ann. df Mag. N. Hint. Ser. 6. Vol. xvi. 26 
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pubcBcent, dark fuscous ; palpi obliquely ascendant, black ; 

E Toboscis strong, reddish amber-coloured ; thorax greyish 
lack, with lateral patches of white scales ; collar white ; 
tegul© blackish, edged with long whitish hairs; legs dark 
greyish , hind tibiae and tarsi yellow ; abdomen deep yellow, 
smoky black near base. 

Foi*e wings white, yellow-tinged along hind margin, with a 
falciform blackish basal mark commencing upon costa, but not 
reaching hind margin ; a black transverse line from costa at 
two fifths of its length, attenuated posteriorly; a well-defined 
black circular discocellular dot, with a small blackish costal spot 
above and an indistinct sagittate mark below ; an irregular 
Bubmarginal band with outward angular projections abutting 
upon the narrow, blackish, hind marginal border. 

Hind wings pale stramineous yellow ; apex suffused with 
black, and a small blackish discocellular spot. 

Expanse of wings 20 raillira. ; length of body 7 millim. 

PIIILENORA, n. g. 

Aniennai of male strongly pectinated; palpi short, clothed 
with appressed haivs, porrected, hardly projecting beyond 
head ; face obtusely conical ; proboscis strong : thorax sub- 
ovate, moderately convex, witn prominent collar and short 
side teguloB ; abdomen slender, not extending beyond hind 
wings in male, with strong anal tuft. Fore wings subtrian- 
gular, wdth rounded apex, oblique outer and slightly sinuate 
inner margins. 

Allied to Moaodciy Walk., but differing in the strongly 
pectinated antennae, which are merely pubescent in the latter 
genus, and in the neuration of the fore wings, vein 10 (second 
subcostal branch) being emitted at upper angle of cell from 
same point as 9 and the common stalk of 7 and 8, and 11 from 
the anterior fourth of tlie cell ; whereas in Mosoda 10 rises 
from the subcostal from before the angle of the cell, and 11 
behind it from posterior third to half of cell. 

(18.) Philenora undulosa (J, Walk. 

Aecmtia unduhsa, Walk. L c. aii. p. 797. 

Walker wrongly described the female of this species as, an 
Acontia. 1 was therefore obliged, in the absence of any other 
corresponding Lithosiid genus, to create a new one for its 
reception. 

The male of this species, besides difference of antennal 
characters and smaller size, has the white ground-colour of the 
fore wings somewhat obscured by my^ rendering the trans- 
verse markings fainter. Expanse 22 millim. 
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Liparidtt. 

Euproctis, Hubn* 

(228.) Euproctis obsoleta y Fabr. 

(364.) Euproctis obsoleta ? , Fabr. 

Bomlyx obsoleta, Fabr. Syst. Ent. p. 570. n. 77 ; Doiiov. Ins. New HoU. 
pi, XXXV. fig^. 1. 

Liparis obsoleta, Boisd. Voy. de TAstrolabe; pt. 1, Lep. p, 218. 

ThALAINA, Walk. 

(650.) Thahxina inscriptUy Walk. 

Thalaxna inseripta, Walk. I c. iii. p. G61. 

PlusargyxHa prtncipiaria, Korr.-Schattl Exot. Schmett. lig. 440. 

Walker’s description was published in 1855 ; Herrich- 
Schilfrer’s figure ap|>eared in 1856, and his name is therefore 
a synonym. 

Lerna, Walk. 

Lerna nivosa, Walk, 

Lsma nivosa, Walk. /. c. Suppl iii. p. 805. 

Placed by Walker among the AnthophilidsB, but undoubt- 
edly a Liparid. 


Epicoma, Hiibn. 

Marane, Walk. I c. Suppl. ii. p. 807. 

Epicoma pontijicalis $ , n. sp. 

Closely resembles Epicoma contristisy Httbn. Zutr. ex. 
Schmett. iii. figs. 217 ana 218, butdiffers (1) in the outer border 
of the yellow discal suffusion on the under surface of the fore 
wings being quite straight instead of notched in the middle ; 
(2) in the absence on the under surface of the hind wing of a 
yellow submarginal band inside of the yellow border (in this 
character it agrees with Bombyx tristis % , Lewin, Lepid. Ins. 
N. S. Wales, pi. viii. fig. 4, in which^ however, this band is 
absent on the front wing ^o): (8) m the abdomen having 
only a single yellow spot placed on the middle of the dorsid 
surface. 


SlTiNA, Walk. 

(420.) SitinayWp, 

A much worn and quite undeterminable specimen. 

26* 
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Sezeris {Cehyjia)^ Walk, 

(281.) Sezeris conjlectellaj Walk. 

Sezeris conJkoieUa^ Wallc. /. c. xxviii. p. 500. 

Described as a Tineid. 

Lasiocampides. 

OrSIKRlIINA, Walk. 

(325.) Opairrliina ohaeura^ Walk. 

Lehetla ohscura, Walk. /. c. vi. p. 1404. 

Two specimens, a male and a female. 

Pterolocera, Walk. 

(86.) Pterolocera amj)ltcor?iiSj Walk. 

PUrolocera ainplicomiSf Walk. 1. c. iv. p. 885. 

COLUflSA, Walk. 

(269.) Colusm timplex^ Walk. 

Darala simplex , Walk. /. c. iv. p. 801. 

(217.) Colussa hasigera^ Walk. 

Darala hasigera^ Walk. 1. c. Suppl. ii. p. 372. 

Darala nndulata, Fold. Novara ilet. pi. xcviii. fig. 11. 

(56.) Colussa vinosa^ n. sp. 

Purplish vinous red, irrorated with black and ochroous 
yellow. Head, palpi, and thorax dark sienna-red ; antenna) 
pale-grey whitish ; legs pale yellowish grey, speckled with 
greyish black. 

Upperside , — Fore wings with thesubmarginal area densely 
irrorated with ochreous yellow, and with two faint, parallel, 

S unctiform, submarginal, zigzag lines. Two black punctiform 
iscal spots, an inner one within the cell, and an outer 
one upon the middle of tlie discocellular vein. Hind wings 
somewhat paler than fore wings, with markings similar; 
abdominal margin with pale reddish-brown hairs; fringes 
pale vinous reddish. 

Underside. — Paler, with markings on both wings|[siimlar, 
but more distinct. Expanse 45 mmim. 

The specimen had no body and was much worn. 
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Nataza, Walk. 

(420.) Nataxa flavifasda, Walk. 

Nataxa JtavifoBciaj Walk. L c, y. p. 1179. 

Described among Drepanulidaa, but undoubtedly a Lasio- 
campid of the Ltinacodes group. 

[To be continued.] 


XXXV . — Note on Laccripora cribrosa, Etchwald. 

Robert Etheridqe, Jun., and Arthur H. Foord, F.U.S. 

We desire to make a correction in the name of the genus to 
which we assigned Laoeripora cribrosa^ Eichw.* It was de- 
scribed in our paper as a Chfetetes] but Prof. H. A. Nicholson, 
who has recently returned from Esthonia, Russia, has brought 
a number of specimens of it, sections of which show incon- 
testably that it is not a Chaatetee^ but a highly perforated 
Favositoid Coral. We arc of opinion, moreover, tnat Eich- 
wald’s generic name should be retained. The sections which 
were prepared to illustrate our paper showed no trace of 
mural perforations, owing, in a great measure, to the unsatis- 
factory state of preservation of the only examples available 
at the time. The accompanying woodcut shows the true 
characters of this interesting form, as seen in a vertical section. 



In this the unusually large size of the mural pores is apparent, 
and they impart that peculiar appearance to the cells which 


• This Journal, Nov. 1884. 
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was shown in the transverse section (1 a) given in our plate, 
and which led Eichwald to adopt the term Lacertpora for 
his ^cnus. The structures described by us as ‘‘incipient 
divisions of the cells ” are thus accounted for. 

Dr. LindstrSm’s later views, as quoted in our paper, are 
therefore quite acceptable, viz. that Lacertpora should be 
retained as a distinct genus of the Favositidaa ; and in this 
opinion Dr. H. A. Nicholson also concurs. 


XXXVI.— iZemaris on Mr» C* W, De Vts^s recent Gontrt^ 
hutiona to the Herpetoloqy of Australia*. By G. A. 
Boulenger. 

It is painful to have to record such contributions as Mr. 
De Vis’s herpetological papers, but it is a duty for the 
working zoologist, who constantly complains of the plague 
of synonymy, not to allow them to pass without protest. 
Their author is no doubt stimulated by the desire of promoting 
herpetological knowledge in his country, but, through his 
incompetence and want of care, he will do much harm. As 
regards certain groups of Reptiles he may, in defence, 
point to the great difficulties attending these studies owing 
to the absence of general treatises ; but when he has in his 
hands the recent ‘ Catalogue of Batrachians in the British 
Museum,’ and is not even able to distinguish a Rana from a 
Hyla^ or to recognize so striking a form as Mixophyea^ he has 
no excuse, and one can only wonder at his daring to write on 
BuWeets of which he is so manifestly ignorant. 

The papers in question contain descriptions of no less 
than thirty new species, several of which are made the 
types of new genera. I have no time at present to go through 
the whole of them, and must restrict my remarks to the groups 
which I have fully worked out, viz. the Batrachians and the 
Lizard-families Geckonid® and Agamidro. Mr. De Vis’s 
additions to those groups amount tonfteen new Bf)ecies, which 
are enumerated below. Of these, three appear to deserve 
recognition, one is doubtful, the rest are synonyms of species 
previously named. 

1. Lxmnodynastes Uneatua (Proc. Linn. Soc. N. S. W. ix. 
1884, p. 65) ss L. Peronii (D. & B.). 

* Proc. linn. Soc. N. S. Wales, iz. 1884, and Proo. Roy. Soc. Queenal. 
i. 1884-86. 
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2» Limnodynixatee oUvaceua {L c. p. 66). A good species. 

3. Hyla Rothii {1. c. p. 66) = H Peronitj Bibr, 

Of these three species, type specimens are now* in the 
Natural-History Museum, through the kindness of H. 
Ling Roth, Esq. 

4. CSdura Ttyoni (Proc. R. Soc Queensl. i. p. 54, 1884) «■ 

CE. ocellataj Bouleug. Cat. Liz. i. p. 105, pi. ix. (1886). 

Although very imperfect the description is recognizable, 
and as the name Ttyoni has priority that of ocellata must 
be cancelled. 

6. Amph%boluruBbranchiali8(Lc. 1^.65) = Phyaignathm Leau-^ 
eurii^ (figured in Dum. & Bibr. Erp. G^n. pi. xl. 

and in McCoy’s Prodr. Zool. Viet. dec. ix. pi. Ixxxi.). 

6. Macropa (g. n.. a name already applied to three different 

genera in zoology) nuchalia {L o. p. 97) » Amphibolurua 
reticulatua (Gray). 

7. Dtporophora nuchalia {L c. p. 98) = D. auatralia (Steind.). 

8. Diporophora ornata {L o« p. 99) s D. auatralia, 

9. Diporophora brevioauda {1. c, p. 99) = D. hilineata^ 

Gray. 

10. Diporophora pentalineata [I] (^.c. p. 99) mm D, hilineata, 

11. Hyla finaairata (Z. c. p. 128) » Mixophyea juaciolatua^ 
(xthr. (figured in P. Z. S. 1864, pi. vii.). 

12. Hyla irrorata {I, o. p. 128). Should be compared with 

JI, inJraicBniata^ Gthr. 

13. Hyla nobilia (Z. c. p. 129) = Rana papua^ Lesson. 

14. Hyla peninaulca (Z. c. p. 129) = 77. naauia (Gray). 

16. (Edura jracticolor (Z. c. p. 160). Apparently a distinct 
species, if referred to the correct genus, 

I take this opportunity of changing the name AEluroaaurua^ 
which I employe fora genus of Geckos (Cat. Liz. i. 1886), 
but which is preoccupied by a Theriodont {JEluroaaurua^ 
Owen, 1881), to that of JEluroacalabotea, I am obliged to 
my colleague Mr. Smith Woodward for calling ray attention 
to this matter. 
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XXXVII.— A List of RejfHiles and Batrachiana from the 
Island of Nias. By G. A. Boulenger. 

The following list is l)a8ed on several collections recently trans- 
mitted to the Natural-History Museum by Dr. M. Schreiber. 
The collector is Hr. Sandeniaim. The herpetological fauna 
of Nias has already formed the subject of a paper by Dr. J. 
G. Fischer who enumerates twenty- two Eeptiles and three 
Batrachiana. Twenty-seven Reptiles and six Batrachiana are 
recorded below, of which eleven of the former and four of the 
latter (preceded by an asterisk) arc not mentioned in Fischer’s 
list. On the otlier hand, the following species recorded in the 
latter have apparently not reached us : — Gehyra mutihita^ 
Wiegm. ; Titiqua sulcata^ Ptrs. ; Tiliqua percarinata^ Ptrs. ; 
Ahhbes ornatusj Schleg. ; Ahlahes haiiodirus^ Schleg. ; CaU 
lophis flavicepSj Cant. ; and liana chalconota^ Schleg. The 
snake described by Fischer as Simotes ojffiniSy sp. n., I identify 
as & labuanenaisy Gthr. ; and his Trimeresurus erythruruSy 
Cant., var., I suspect to be 2\ formosusy Schleg. 

REPTILIA. 

*1. Hemidactylus frenatusy D. & B. 

2. Gecko stentor (Cant.). 

8. Gecko monarchus (D. & B.). 

^4. Ptychozoon homaloceplialum (Crev.). 

6, Draco volanSy L. 

♦6. Aphaniotis fascay Ptrs. 

7. Gonyocephalus grandis (Gray). 

8. Calotes cristatellus (Kuhl). 

•9. Tiliqua rufescens (Shaw). 

10. Xenopeltis unicolovy Reinw. 

*11. Calatnaria Stahlknechtiy Stol. 

Three specimens of a Calamaria aCTee so well in most 
respects with Stoliezka’s description of U. Stahlknechti (Joum. 
As. Soc. Beng. xlii. 1873, p. 119, pi. xi. fig. 2), from 
Sumatra, that I can separate them only as a colour- variety. 
The lower surface of the body is either uniform yellowish or 

t . Abhandl. nstorw. Ver. Hamburg, ix. (1885). 
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with distant, ill-defined, black cross bars. Ventrals 147, 148, 
150 ; caudals 23, 22, 22. 

*12. Pseudorhahdion hngiceps (Cant.). 

13. Simotes labuanensis^ Gthr. 

*14. Simotes octolineatus (Schn.). 

15. OUgodon trilineatus (D. & B.). 

16. Tropidonotus trianguligerus^ Boid. 

17. Tropidonotus chrysargosy Boi^. 

*18. Hypsirhina albomaculata^ D. & B. 

*19. Zapyrus fuacuSj Gthr. 

20. Ohrysopelea ornata 

21. Dendrophis picta (Gm.). 

22. Dendrophis caudolineata (Gray). 

. 23. Dryophis prasinuy Rcinw. 

*24. Ophites suficinctm {^o\€) . 

*25. Ophites alhofuscus (D. & B.). 

An adult specimen measures 177 centim. Uniform 
blackish brown above, white inferiorly. Ventrals 238 j 
caudals 155. 

26. Callophis intestinalis (Laur.). 

27. Bothrops formosus (Schleg.). 

BATRACHIA. 

1. Ra7ia mojoTodony Kuhl. 

*2. Rana nicohariensis 

HyloTWM niccbarimn^j Stoliczka, Joom. As. Soc. Beng. 1870. xxxxx. 
p. 160, pi. ix. fig. 2. 

Very closely allied to R. alticola^ BIct., from which it is 
distinguished by the rather longer toes, the length of the foot 
nearly equalling that of the tibia. In R. alticola the foot 
measures about three fouiths the length of the tibia. A single 
specimen, obtained from the stomach of a snake. 

*3. Rana erythroBQ (Schleg.). 

*4. Callula baleata ^ 

6. Bufo olaviger^ Ptrs. 

*6. Ichthyopliis glutinosus (L.). 
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A Hi$tory of BntUh Birds. By Willem Yarkbli, V.P.L.S., F.Z.S. 

Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged : Vols. I. & II. by Alfred 

Newton, M.A., F.R.S, ; Vols. III. & IV. by Howard Saurdbrs, 

F.L.S., F.Z.S., &c. (Van Voorst.) 

Of the works on ornithology which have recently appeared none 
will be hailed with greater satisfaction than the new edition of 
YarrelFs ‘British Birds/ which has recently been brought to a 
Buocessful conclusion. The first edition of tl]^ standard authority 
was completed in 1843, a second and third being subsequently 
issued, the last in 18o6 : both of them little more than reproductions, 
with additions, of the original. 

In 1871 the publisher, with a due appreciation of the great 
advance which had been made in ornithoiogical knowledge, deter- 
mined to bring out a fourth edition of this deservedly popular work, 
embodying the information subsequently acquired. In these days, 
however, to edit a work of this nature is no mean task, and 
requires an ornithologist of the highest ability for its perform- 
ance. It is not merely a repetition of previous editions, with 
perhaps an editorial footnote hero and there, but a careful revision 
of the whole that has to be done. Every bird's history has to be 
brought up to date ; the evidence upon which some of the rarer 
species have been — perhaps too hastily — admitted to a place in the 
British avifauna has to be carefully weighed, and the claims of 
numerous aspirants to the honour minutely sifted. Indeed, owing 
to the numerous importations which now take place, the decision 
as to whether a bird is a truly wild one or bus merely escaped— > 
in other words, wliether it reached this country with or without the 
aid of man — is one of the roost unsatisfactory duties that can fall 
to the lot of an editor. Moreover, the mass of literature that 
has to be digested, scattered as it is through numerous publications, 
is enough to appal any but the stoutest heart. That this was not 
lost sight of is evident from the fact of the work being entrusted 
to the first-named editor, than whom no one more competent to 
undertake the task could have been found. 

Bearing in mind the systems with which the ] ublio have become 
more or less familiar, we think that to have made violent changes 
in the arrangement, or in any other material point, would have b^n 
attended wi& risk of diminishing the utility of the work ; and we 
therefore consider that in adhering, in the main, to the sequence 
of the preceding edition, Prof. Newton exercised a wise discre- 
tion. Not that there are no changes ; far from it. For instance, 
the old-fashioned and non-sdontific reader will be astonished to 
find that the Swifts (CypseUdm) are no longer placed with the Swal- 
lows (Hirundinidm) nor the Golden Oriole with the Thrushes — the 
former having been removed from the Passeres to the Picariss, and 
the latter fi:om the Merulidas to the Oholidss. These and several 
other changes of a similar nature have been rendered imperatively 
necessary by the light of modem research. With regs^ to this 
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last-named species^ it maj be mentioned that while the work was 
passing through the press the first authenticated cases of its breeding 
in the Isle of Thanet occurred in 1874 and 1875, as recorded in * The 
Field ’ of those years. 

The first two yolumes include the Aocipitres, Passeres, and Pioariss. 
There are no very great changes in the first Order, but two species of 
the large Northern Falcons are admitted as British in place of 
the so-called Gyr-Ealcon of former editions ; and the Black Sate 
{MUvusmigram) is figured and described as a rare visitant — a great 
deal of fresh information being added with regard to these and 
other species. In the Passeres wo find the following additions : — 
Muscicapa parva^ Laniu$ minoi\ Tardus atrigularis^ Acrocephalus 
a^miicuBi Anthus apipoletta and A, campestria^ Melanocorypha 
Bihirica^ Euspiza melanocephala^ Emberiza imstica and E, pusilla^ 
Serinus hortulanua^ and Pyrrhula eryihrina : all upon evidence that 
cannot be disputed, besides additional matter concerning many others. 
Not the least startling feature is the amalgamation of the Black 
Crow (6\ eorone) and Hooded Crow (C, comix) into one species, 
regarding which much diversity of opinion exists in ornithological 
circles. Another is the elimination from the British list of the 
Black Woodpecker {Picas tnarlius) in default of any satisfactory 
evidence of the occurrence of that species in the British Islands. 

When those two volumes had been finished, Professor Newton 
was compelled by circumstances to relinquish the editorship ; the 
somewhat invidious task of succeeding such an author being, with 
becoming public spirit, undertaken by Mr. Howard Saunders, whose 
name has long been specially connected with the Larid© ; and here, 
again, the publisher is to bo congratulated on having secured the 
services of so able an ornithologist. The two volumes under his 
charge — commencing with the Columbid© and ending with the 
Anseres — comprise some extremely interesting additions to the 
British list. Amongst them may bo noticed the Sand-Grouse (JSyr^ 
rhaptes paradospus)^ whose irruptions into these islands in 1850 and 
1863 must still be fresh in the memory of all who are interested in 
birds ; the Great Black-headed Gull (Laras iehthyaetus) ; the Sooty 
Shearwater (Puffinus fuliginosus) ; the Flamingo (Phosnicopterus 
roisus), whose strange manner of nesting is depicted in the wood- 
cut at the head of the article; and the Snow-Goose (Chm hyper^ 
harms). As an instance of the increase of our knowledge it 
may be observed that at the date of the lost edition the nidifica- 
tibn of the Black-winged Stilt (Himantopus Candidas) was so 
imperfectly known that Hewitson only tells us that this bird ** lays 
its eggs upon the ground,” while doubting that it lays as many as 
four; and YarrcB does not even commit himself to the former 
assertion. Its nesting is now fully described, and, curiously enough^ 
it seems that, contrary to the habits of its neighbour the Avocet^ 
and of the Plovers generally, which lay their eggs in a hollow, this 
bird sometimes, although not usually, builds a raised nest — a minia- 
ture Flamingoes in fact — a habit rendered necessary, we imagine, 
by the situation selected, on the mud by the margins of lakes. 

Amongst the birds which are no longer to be found in this work 
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are the Virginian Colin [Ortyx virgintanus) and the Barbary 
Partridge {Caccafns petrom\ both of them introduced species 
which have failed to establish themselves in this country. Any 
one who roads between the lines can see that Mr. Baunders, 
from his personal knowledge of its habits, is sce|)tical as to the 
genuineness of the recorded occurrences of the Andalusian Hemi- 
pode, a species not given to wandering, not found in Malta 
or France, and so restricted in its habitat that oven in Bpain and 
Sicily it is only found in certain southern districts. The so-called 
“ Sabine’s Snipe ” is now generally regarded as a melanic variety, 
and has been expunged from the list, although the beautiful original 
woodcut, remarkable even amongst others for its execution, has 
been retained os a tailpiece. 

A new illustration is given of the Rosy or Cuncate-tailcd Gull ; and 
there is also one to show the adult plumage of the Pomatorbino 
Skua, only the immature stage having previously been figured. 
The Masked Gull {Larm enpistraius) is no longer considered a 
valid species, nor does the editor admit the claims of the American 
Laughing Gull (L. atriciVa) to a place in the British list. In the 
artide on the Fulmar Petrel it is pointed out, for the first time, that 
the young birds of the pale form are similar in plumage to tho 
adults, and tliat the grey birds, which were formerly supposed to 
represent the intermediate stage, are not the young of tho above, but 
belong to a distinct dark form. The Binged Guillemot is degraded 
from its former specific rank ; and it is clear that if Mr. Saunders 
had been writing a book entirely his own, such species (admitted by 
Yarrell) as the Polish Swan, tho Canada, Spur-winged, and Egyp- 
tian Geese, and more than one Duck, would have been omitted. 

In a short Preface placed at the commencement of the third 
volume Mr. Saunders gives his reasons for certain changes in the 
systematic arrangement which he considers to be unavoidable con- 
sistently with tho present state of our knowledge. In former 
editions the order Limicol© was split in two, the pr®cooial Plovers 
being separated from the equally pracocial Snipes, Sandpipers, &c. 
by the Herons &c., whose young are helpless for some time after 
they are hatched ; the Phalaropes were placed next to tho Bails, 
and the whole of the above and some other genera were comprised 
in one huge impossible Order — Grollatores. The Gulls and Terns, 
now admitted to be so closely allied to the Limicol© that it is 
doubtful whether they ought not to form part of that order, were 
dossed with Ducks &c. as Natatorcs ; and the Petrels, now known to 
have little in common with tho Gulls but a su^rficial resemblance, 
were actually placed among the Larid© ! All this is now altered, and, 
as wo believe, very much for the better, although there will doubtless 
be some grumblers who will not take the trouble to refer to the 
capital index, and complain that they “ never know whore to look 
for a bird now.” 

The entire work has been so thoroughly well executed that we have 
no hesitation in stating that it will maintain its place as the standard 
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book of reference on British birdsi alike on the book-shelf of the 
student and in the library of the country gentleman, for many years 
to oome. 

Busaian Central Asia, By Hbkrt Lansdbll, D.D. In two volumes. 

8vo. liondon, 1885. 

Zoologists will experience much satisfaction in finding in a work, 
the author of wliicli does not claim to be a naturalist, unexpectedly 
a source of information which is all the more welcome as it reibre to 
a part of the globe that claims our attention in an unusual degree. 
We sadly missed in Dr. Lansdoll’s first work, * Through Siberia/ 
information as to the natural productions of tliat. romoto region, 
and could not help feeling that an ojiportunity had been lost. This 
is in some measure rem<jdied in this now work on liussiau Central 
Asia. It forma two largo volumes, handsomely illustrated with 
seventy engravings and maps. 

The bulk of tho work is occupied by the author’s record of his 
jouniey of 12,000 miles through Western Siberia to Ktildja, thence 
through the Kirghese steppes to Tashkend, Khokand, and Samar- 
kand. Crossing into Bokhara he travelled to the Oxus, down which 
he floated 300 miles to Khiva, and then continued hy a now route 
across the land of t he Turkomans and north ofMerv to Krasnovotsk. 
As province by province of Ilussiaii Central Asia are described, their 
several faunas and floras are shortly characteriited ; but the most 
important part of tho information is contained in tho appendices at 
the end of the second volume, which extend to about 150 pages of 
olosely but clearly printed matter. 

Concerning the fauna of Russian Turkestan Dr. Lansdell, after 
pointing out that until within the last thirty years Turkestan was 
ail but unknown to science, gives a brief account of the various 
naturalists who have proceeded there — amongst whom the first 
place is very properly given to Professor A. P, Fedchonko, whose 
work, written in Russian, is unfortunately a closed book to the 
majoritv of English naturalists. 

Thanks to help which Dr. Lansdell has received, the introductions 
to the various portions of Fodchonko’s collection are translated and 
supplemented by lists of tho species, so tliat tlie English reader may 
obtain a good idea of tho fauna and flora of the region* traversed. 
Severtzo^B lists of mammals and birds had already boon translated, 
and to these Dr. Ijtnsdell adds those of reptiles and amphibians, 
giving here, os also with the mammals and birds, both the vertical 
and horizontal distribution. 

We have next tho monograph on Turkestan fishes by K. P. 
Kessler. In tho account of the Mollusks tho area is extended 
beyond Turkestan to tho Altai, Uie Truns-Baikal, Afghanistan, Tibet, 
Cashmir, North-west Himalayas, and Yuu-nan. Five pages are 
devoted to Arachnida, with 146 sx)ecies, after which follow the Cnis- 
taoeans and Coleoptera. At the end of this last order Dr. liansdoU 
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gives a portion of Solsky’s third part, which was not published 
at the time of that authors death. 

The tables on Hymenoptora and Lepidoptera are particularly full, 
and to each species is added its distribution in other countries and 
its vertical distribution in Turkestan. M. Alpheraky, of Taganrog, 
has furnished Dr. Lansdell with a list of 377 species of Lepidoptera 
he captured in the Kuldja valley, giWng the altitude at which each 
species was taken and the month of capture. The remaining lists 
contain Neuroptera, Orthoptera, and Vermes. 

It should bo added that these lists respectively have been revised 
for the most part by their authors, or, rather, those of them who 
are living ; and Madame Eodohenko, who edited so many of her 
husband's works after his lamented death, has also revised the tables 
in their English dress. 

A separate appendix is devoted to the flora of Hussion Turkestan, 
and comprises 1234 plants ; whilst a third consists of a most valuable 
bibliography of 700 publications on that region in English, French, 
German, Hussian, and other languages. 

Dr« lansdell has been too successful a traveUcr to resist long the 
temptation of invading other regions of the oast. We understand 
that the last sheet of his work had hardly been passed through the 
press when ho started again for Asia Minor ; and wo have no doubt 
that this new journey will contribute not only to our information, 
but also to our collections. 


Our Lvsect Enmia, By Theodorx Wood. Small 8vo. London ; 

Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 1885. 

Mr. Wood has followed up his little book on ^ Our Insect Allies,’ 
which we noticed just a year ago, with a similar volume on iujurious 
insects. The view of the real nature of the relations of insects, 
whether injurious or beneficial, to man, which we indicated as the 
guiding principle of the author in discussing these matters, is still 
farther develo|)ed in his present work, in which he describes the 
structure and natural histoiy^ of a select few of those insects whose 
existence acquires prominence by the mischief they cause to us. 
The little histones are told in a pleasant style, and in his two books 
the author has certainly furnished an excellent popular contribution 
to entomological literature, and one which may serve as a valuable 
guide in the first steps to a knowledge of the economy of the inseot 
world. The principal mistake he has fallen into is his devoting 
nearly a quarter of his present volume to the natural history of the 
Aphides, a subject whi(^, although most interesting to the ento- 
mologist, can hardly have its full importance realized by the beginner, 
while its occupying so much space has evidently led to some other 
sections of the work being somewhat starved. The volume is 
illustrated with a good many woodcuts, mostly of pretty good 
quality. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Clamficaiion of the Sponges, By Professor Sollas, U.So. 

Th» Porifera are a distinct phylum (Parazoa) of the animal 
kingdom, divisilde into two classes, namely : — 

I. Plothospongi© (nXfjBos, a crowd). 

II. Gulcispongim. 

The^Plethospongia; may be subdivided into three orders : — 

i. Hexactinollidm. 

ii. Demospongim (hnpot, the common people). 

iii. Myxospongim. 

The Demospongiro embrace the great majority of sponges, and 
are divisible into two suborders, the Monaxonidm and Tetractinel- 
lidse. The homy sponges may be added as a third suborder, the 
CerospongiflB ; but since they arc probably of polyphyletio origin, 
derived from different families of the Monaxonidte, it is open as an 
alternative to distribute them among the families of that group. 


On the Pelagic Annelldes of the Bay of Algiers, 

By M. C. ViouiBB. 

From November 1884 to June 1885 I made daily investigations 
at the entrance of the port of Algiers, for the purpose of studying 
tho pelagio fauna of the bay, and especially the Annelida. 

It is well known that the pelagio Annelida are divided into 
^several groups. Some, like the Heteronereids or Byllidisc, without 
alternate generations, only belong to tho surface-fauna during the 
short period of sexual activity. Others are pelagio during their 
whole existence; but this existence, which is very short, only 
represents the same period of activity as in the preceding group ; they 
are the sexual stolons of the Syllidim with alternate generations, 
the Pohylosirichi and Saccortneides. Lastly, a third group includes 
essentially pelagio creatures which have never been observed except 
at the surface, and appear to be completely adapted for that mode of 
Ufs. From my observations all these organisms belong to the two 
families Alciopise and Phyllodocim, for we can only regard as very 
greatly modified Phyllodooim, on the one hand Tomopteris^ and on 
the other the curious Sagittellce, Considering the close affinitv 
which exists between the families Alciopim and Phyllodocim, which 
were formerly eoufouiided, one might be surprised that all the 
animals oomposing the former being pelagic, there was only known 
with oertainty a single pelagic Phyllodocian, namely Hydrophanes 
of OlaparMe. For good reasons 1 do not mention Lopad<yrhynekas^ 
Gmbe. Three other typos of this family had, however, been seen, 
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as long ago as 1879, by M. Greeff, at the Canaries ; but an imperfect 
study of them led that naturalist to refer two of them to the 8yl- 
lidiffi and one to the Lycoridiae. I have again found not only Clapa- 
rede’s HyfhitphaneSy but also Greeff's three tyj^es ; and, besides these, 
two new genera, which also very evidently belong to the Phyllo- 
dociu). This mokes a total of six genera, presenting a regular 
gradation in the concentration of the postceph^c segments and the 
arrangement of their app<'ndages. 

Among the Alciopia^ I have only met with two new species. 

As to the animals the like of which inhabit the surface only 
during the larval life, and desoend to the bottom during the rest of 
tlieir existence, it becom<?8 difficult, when one meets with them in 
a certain state of development, to say whether they aro examples 
belated in their pelagic existence, but wdiich finally dwell at the 
bottom, or organisms which have definitively udajjted themselvtjs to 
conditions of existence quite different from those of the rest of the 
family. The question cun hardly be solved when we do not find 
well-developed sexual products. It is in this doubtful class that I 
shall range Ophnjotrocha, Claparede, although the Genovese natu- 
ralist saW it loaded with ova. In it I shall also place a Polynoi^ to 
which I for the present abstain from giving a name, hut which 
appears to mo to present a real adaptation to pelagic life. 

The following is the complete list of the Bi)eciefl observed; — 

Aphroditeau : — Pohfnoe^ sp. ? 

Lumbriconeroidcffi : — OphryotrocJia puerilis^ Clap. & Meezn. 

Byllidi® ; — A. Without alternate generations : Exogom (/emniifera, 
Pag. ; Sphcerosyllis pinfera^ Clap. ; E, hystri^v, Clap. ; Orubea 
Imhata, Clap. 

B. With alternate generations : Autolytus ?, Virchowia da- 
vata, Langerh. ; and several undetermined Sacconereids. 

Phyllodociffi : — Pelayohia lonyocirrata^ Greoff ; Mavpasia casca, 0. 
Vig, ; ffydrophanes Krohnii, Clap. ; Pontodora pelayka^ Greeff ; 
loda microceroSj C. Vig, ; Pludacrophorus pictm^ Greeff. 

Alciopioe ; — Aiierope Candida^ Clap. ; Alciope Cantrainii, Clap. ; 
A, microcephala^ C, Vig. ; Vanadig heterochceta, C. Vig.; Rhyum 
chonerella ca^ntatOf Greeff. 

Tomopteriffi : — TomopterlgKefersteiniiy Greoff; SagltteRa Kowaletu- 
skyiy N. Wogn. 

It is to be remarked that of these twenty species, four are new, 
five have hitherto only been noticed at the Canaries by M. Greeff, 
and one at Madeira by M. Langerh ans , — Comptes RenduSy Sept. 7, 
1886, p. 578. 

On th$ Organization of Truncatella. By M. A, VATSsikBS. 

The author, somewhat erroneously, says that the genus Truneor 
tdla has hitherto been generally regarded as a Pulmouate Gastero- 
pod, and the only writers to whom he refers as holding a contrary 
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opinion are Lowe and Clark* But most recent naturalists place 
Truiicatfilla among the Branohiforous MoUusoa. The author has 
obtained specimens of Trunoatella tnmcatula from the Gulf of Lyons, 
and describes its general organissation and especially its mode of 
respiration. 

By carefully cnishing the shell and then tearing to pieces the 
anterior part of the animal the author displayed an elongated organ, 
composed of from twelve to fifteen triangular lamelhe covered with 
long vibratile cilia. This organ, which is a true hrnnehia, is attached 
to the roof of a largo respiratory cavity observed at the dorsal sur- 
face of the mollusk. It is placed transversely to the axis of the 
body, and its lamellro can be movtHl by the animal simultanoously or 
separately for the renewal of the surrounding water. The mollusk 
can store up a certain quantity of water in its respiratory cavity, 
which enables the animals to remain a long time out of the water. 

The author describes the principal points observed by him in the 
anatomy of Truncatdla. In front of the buccal bulb there is a long 
proboscis, which may ho employed to assist in locomotion, although 
the foot is usually the solo organ of progression. In the buccal 
bulb there are two horny jaws, and between them a very long 
radnla, of which the dental formula is 2, 1, I, I, 2. The stomach 
is also furnished with horny pieces serving to complete the tritura- 
tion of the food. The liver occupies the truncated extremity of the 
shell (about the last two whorls) and is large ; it discharges itself 
by a single duct, which opens into the intestine just behind the 
stomach. 

The genital gland (male or female) is placed immediately in front 
of the liver, to which it always adheres more or less. The excre- 
tory duct (deferent canal or oviduct) runs along the right side of 
the body, following the intestine, and opens into the respirator}^ 
cavity near the anus ; in the male it terminates in a long, cylin- 
drical, unarmed penis. More or less enveloping the intostino and 
genital duct are various glands (tlie organ of Bojanus and prostate 
or albumen -gland) ; but those could not be seimrated on account of 
the small size of the animals. 

The nervous system consists of an oosophagoal collar with two 
voluminous centres placed above the oesophagus and almost joined 
together, the cerebroid ganglia ; two inferior or pedal ganglia, nearly 
as large as the preceding, to which they are attach^ by two con- 
nexions on each side, and to each other by a long commissure ; and 
four much smaller visceral ganglia, placed two and two at the sides 
of the oesophagus and only united to the supra-oesophagoal centres, 
complete the collar. The visceral ganglia are united by two long 
connexions with a fifth centre, the viscero-genital ganglion, which 
is buried in the glandular mass surrounding the intestine. Blades 
these nine centres there arc the buccal ganglia, placed at the poste- 
rior part of the bulb, below the origin of the oesophagus. The eyes 
Ann* <fe Moff* N, Etat. Ser. 5. Vol xvi. 27 
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occupy the basilar region of the tentacles ; the otocysts rest upon 
the p^ol ganglia and are united to the cerebroid ganglia by two 
very delicate nerves. Each otocyst contains a single largo spherical 
otolith. 

The author, in conclusion, notices a singular Vorticellidan Infu- 
sorian of the genus which occurred on the extremity of the 

copulutory organ of sevoral of his TruncateMcR, The species of this 
genus have hitherto been known only from fresli water ; to tliis marine 
species lie gives the name of Setfphidia Fmheri. It has a cylin- 
drical body, slightly attenuated above ; its peristome is not much 
roflexed ; and it has a broad and very thick foot, enabling it to 
adhere strongly to the bodies on which it occurs. Its suiface is 
slightly striated iu the direction of its length. These Infusoria move 
very slowly. — Con^pies Rendus, Sept. 7, 1885, p. 675. 


On the Development of Aurelia aurita and Cotylorhiza borbonica. 

By l)r. A. 

The first segmentations of tho ovum produce neither exclusively 
equal nor exclusively unc(iual blastomeres, but tho two occur pro- 
miscuously together. 

A ccelogastrula with a narrower or wider archonteron and a pro- 
stoma always exists ; but, so far as I can sec, is never prodiwed 
hf invagimtion. There is rather in tho cceloblastula a perfectly 
irregular migration of ondodormal cells into the blastocceloma, so 
that there originatos from it a sterrogastmiJa of which tho endoderm 
becomes secondarily excavated (archonteron) and breaks out (i>ro- 
stoma). By tho closure of the prostoma and the development of 
cilia on tho ectoderm tho cadogiistrula is converted into the larva 
(planula), which swims along with iJie vertical (aboral) pole for- 
ward and attaches itself thereby. 

Before or after the attacTimcnt a sacciform invagination of the 
ectoderm is produced at the prostomial end (Kowalevsky), and this 
becomes the persistent ectodermal (esophagus, which breaks through 
into the stomach. At the same time tho endoderm becomes saccu- 
lated in the form of the finger of a glove at two opposite sides be- 
tween the oesophagus and tho ectoderm ; these first two gastral sacs 
are continued downwards like grooves in tho wall of the stomach, 
two gastral folds being produced there in each case. Between the 
two primar}' gastral sacs a new but broader gastral sac is formed on 
each side ; and the four saes surrounding the ccsophogus at tlie siune 
time by tbeir contiguity form four septa, which are continued down- 
wards into the gastral folds. 

The tentacles grow forth above tho gastral sacs, at first one over 
each of the primary, and then three over each of the secondary sacs ; 
of these latter (3+3) tentacles tho four outer ones push forth each 
in a septal plane. It is only at a later period that the four quad- 
rants become equal in tbeir dimensions and in number of tentacles. 
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The so-called muscles of the Scyphistomes originate neither from 
the endoderm nor from the outer wall of the cup, but from funnel- 
shaped invaginations of the perioral ectoderm into the interior of 
the septa and folds, into which they extend themselves like tubes 
and remain hollow. The orifices of these tubes are still present on 
the young strobila, so that the first Ephyra appears as the original 
oral segment of the Scyphistoma. 

Besides the strobilo-formation a regular budding of the Beyphi- 
stoma occurs ; in Cotyhrhiza 1 frequently saw the bud grow forth 
with the foot foremost, so that its last connexion with the parent 
animal was at the mouth. 

From these observations, made throughout on intact living objects 
and upon the finest sections, the following deductions may be 
drawn : — 

a. Tlie ctvlogastrula of the Scyphomedusic investigated is a 
secondary embryonic form, as the gastrulation is oflfeoted by the im- 
miyraf mi of the mdodertn into the cavity of the cuiohlastula. 

Ik The Scyphistoma is a jierfect Anthozoon, In favour of tin* 
close rolationshi]) of those two forms only tlio gastral folds could 
hitherto bo cited ; but those also occur, although imperfectly, in 
Hydroids, and therefore were not thoroughly decisive as to this 
relationship. The invagimtion of the, eModermal eesophagus observed 
hy me and the gastral sacs and septa surrounding it, however, stamp 
the Scyphistoma as a true Anthosoon. 

c. As the strobila is produced only by simple division, and the 
Ephyra originates under certain circumstances, t?ven without divi- 
sion, directly from the Scyphistoma, every ground for the assumption 
of an alternation of generations in Aurelia and Coiylorhizn is r(^- 
movod. The Ephyra, and consequently the Scyphomedusa, is a meta^ 
morphosed Scyphistoma or Anthozoon, just as the Hydroid Medusa is 
a metamorphosed Hydroid Polyp, — Zoologischcr Anzeiger, no. 205, 
Oct. 5, 1885, p. 554. 


On the Original, Fundamental Numbers of Medusae and Echinodemis. 

By Wilhelm Haaoxb. 

Hiickel founds his genealogical tree of the Echinodermata, in 
which ho adopts the Ast^erida as the ancestors of the other Echiuo- 
dermata, upon the oircumstHnoe that in the Astorida " there are 
species with a variable number of arms and others with a con. 
stantly augmented number, while the same thing does not occur in 
the other Echinodermata, those worBhip|)ers of the number five,*’ 
with the exception of the Opbiurte, which, according to Hackel, are 
nearly related to tho Btellerida. 

I have now to state that I have found four quaternary examples 
and one sextenary one in a South-Australian species of the Eohinid 
genus Amhlypnemies, Whether similar specimens have been 
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observed in other species of Eohinida or among the Holothuriacj, 
Crinoidca, and Blostoidea I do not know; our textbooks and 
manuals giv(3 no information upon such questions. But, at any rate, 
my specimens prove that the privilege of a variable number of para- 
mores is not on joyed by the Astorida alone. 

What conclusions are to be drawn from my discovery with regard 
t/O the gonoalogical tree of the Echinodermata, is a question whicli 1 
only wish to raise here ; but my communication of it gives me the 
opportunity of calling attention to the insecure foundation of the 
above inference of Hiickers. 

With regard to the Medusoc wc are indebted to Hiickel for the 
demonstration of tlie original fundamental number of four, from 
whicli the other fundamental iiumbonB whicli occur among the 
Medusm are to be derived ; and the question therefore presses itself 
u])on us whctlier tlio fundamental number five, which prevails among 
ilie Echinodenrjuta, is not also the original number. 

In my memoir upon Jljfdra Jenaischo Zeitsebrift,’ 1880) I have 
endciavourod to give an explanation of the original tetramorism of 
tlie MedusoD, which 1 may horo confirm by an observation mode 
some years ago at Kiel. I must refer to the above-mentioned 
memoir, the most essential results of which have also boon obtained 
by other naturalists, and have here only to indicate that the Medusa- 
bud of Sarnia tuhulosa is so placed with regard to tho parent IK)lyp 
of Sj/mori/ne Sarsii that one of the median planes of tlie young 
Medusa fixed by the tentacles of the bud stands perpendicular to the 
principal axis of the parent polyp, wdiile the latter coincides with 
the other median plane of the bud. 

The fundamental number of the quaternary Medusffi, at least of 
the (]raspodota, is therefore causally conditioned by the lateral 
budding of tho Medusa on the polyp ; and it is therefore a question 
whether something analogous cannot be demonstrated in the case of 
the Echinodermata also, although in them there can of course bo no 
question of lateral budding. 

In any case the question whether pentamerism is or is not some- 
thing primordial in the Echinodermata is still an open one ; with 
reference to tho undoubtedly original totramerism of the Moduste 
one might foci inclined to answer it affirmatively. — Zoologischer 
Anzeiger^ no. 203, August 31, 1885, p, 506. 
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XXXVIII. — The, Victorella pavida of Saville Kent. 

By E, C. Bousfield, L.R.C.P., Loud. 

[Plate XII. figs. 1^.] 

HAViNa recently been so fortunate as to meet writh a consi- 
derable supply of this beautiful and interesting polyzoon, I 
propose in the following notes to give a description of it, 
witn special reference to the observations of the naturalist who 
first found it and described it at some length in the ‘ Quar- 
terly Journal of Microscopical Science ’ (N. S. vol. x. p. 34, 
with pi. iv.). As my own observations diflfer in one or two 
essential points from Mr. Kent's, I append the systematic 
description which he formulated : — 

Family Homodiatida. 

Victorella pavida. 

*^Polypidom minute, confervoid, adherent or semierect, 
irregularly branched. Tentacles eight in number ; no gizzard. 
Inhabiting brackish water. Parasitic on the polypary of 
Cordylopnora iocMstna.” 

Mr. Hincks, in his ‘ Marine Polyzoa,' describes the Fteto- 
rella. but with important differences from the statements of 
Mr. Kent, and, in fact, by combining the two accounts it is 
possible to arrive at conclusions somewhat approaching the 
truth. Mr. Hincks, however, had not, I believe, the opportunity 

Ann. & Mag. N. Hist. Ser. 5. Vol. xvi. 28 
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of examining fresh specimens, and his description ia but a 
portion of what has to be said regarding Victorella, 

I first met with the poljzoon in question last spring, at 
which time the zooida were solitary, and semi-repent, colour- 
less, and in shape much like a violin with a straight elongated 
neck. Not being aware of tlie observations of Messrs. Kent 
and Hincks, I communicated particulars and sketches to one 
or two gentlemen who had special knowledge of the subject ; 
and Mr. Pennington, of Bolton, first suggested the identity 
of my find with Victorella, though its solitary condition and 
the remarkable anatomical divergences from nublished de- 
scriptions rendered the identification somewhat doubtful . 

1 failed to find any further specimens until September, 
when I came into possession of a considerable quantity, and 
the results of my examination will be embodied in the follow- 
ing notes. 

The polypidom consists of a series of slender yellow or 
brownish tubes, on which at intervals are situated swellings 
(fig. 1, a, J, c), in each of which a zooid is developed in the 
ordinary way from an enlargement of the funiculus (fig. 1, J) 
or continuous protoplasmic cord which runs through the whole 
of the tubes of which the colonjr is composed. From each 
swelling arise two branches at right angles (fig. 1), and by 
the growth of these branches and the development of zooecia, 
from wliich again other branches arise, tlie growth of the 
colony continues, always branching in a rectangular direction, 
so that a matted mass results. The zooids developed at the 
nodal points vaiy widely in dimensions; I have examined 
some which have reached in. in height, whilst others were 
not more than in. At the terminations of the branches are 
to be found, as a rule, the largest specimens, and in the case 
of these individuals the cell is of much more uniform diameter 
than in the smaller ones, so that the whole animal is contained 
within it even when retracted. 

Taking one of these larger specimens as a type, the follow- 
ing^appearances present themselves. 

The tentacles, eight in number, arc arranged around the 
mouth of the animal. They are hollow (fig. 2, o) , and of almost 
the same diameter througliout, with the usual row of cilia on 
cither side. These cilia, however, do not form a continuous 
series, but fringe only the adjacent sides of the tentacles, their 
place being taken at the apex hy a tuft of stiff but very slender 
setce (fig. 8, h) which are devoid of movement. These setse 
extend m a linear series down the outer side of the tentacles, 
and specially long ones are also found around the ring formed 
by the fusion of the bases of the latter. 
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The tentacular crown rests upon the upper part of the 
pharynx 2, a, ft, fig. 3, a). This is a pyramidal sac witli 
thick walls, formed of radiating prismatic fibres, by which it 
is rendered capable of great and very rapid dilatation. The 
upper margin is thinned out to form the circular lip (fig. 2, ft), 
which contains a sphincter muscle, and just b:ilow a deep 
constriction runs round the outer wall (fig. 2, c). This con- 
striction, into which the cavities of the tentacles open, is in 
free communication with the perivisceral space below, and 
this is the only trace of a vascular system which I have been 
able to discover. When contracted the whole of the cavity 
within the pharynx, except a small triangular ciliated space 
within the mouth, is obliterated, and three radiating folds take 
its place. At its termination the pharynx communicates with 
the gizzard (tig. 3, ft), a slight sphincter-like ring inir king 
the separation. The possession of a gizzard is denied to ^ 
Victorella by Mr. Kent, but its existence is not difficult to 
make out with a power of 200 diameters, whilst it is very easy 
with anything approaching 400. The point is, moreover, put 
beyond dispute by some instantaneous photographs which I 
have succeeded in taking with an exposure of ^ second or 
thereabouts to magnesium light*. 

In these photographs the double sphincter, the upper [)art 
belonging to the gizzard and the lower to the stomach, is 
most clearly shown (fig. 3, c). 

The gizzard is simply a thin-walled sac, without cilia, but 
faintly striated transversely, and showing under a high power 
traces of the same honeycomb arrangement as that presented 
by the bases of the prismatic fibres of the pharynx. It is 
separated from the stomach by the sphincters just referred to, 
and between the two a slight groove exists, marking clearly 
the point of separation. 

Tne stomacn (fig. 3, d) is a long tliick-vvalled tube, the 
lower part of which is of a deep yellowish- brown colour, the 
walls showing numerous granules and small oil-globules. 
The lower portion of the stomach is continuous by iCs* outer 
wall with the funiculus (fig. 3, «), which is colourless, and 


• These photographs were taken on the Autotype Company’s Chal- 
lenge plates, with a camera extended to 8 feet, in order to obtain depth 
by the use of a low power. In conjunction with my cousin, Mr. £). 
Shepherd, I am making a series of experiments in this direction, and the 
results so far obtained nold out great promise of future success. I look 
forward chiefly to being able to obtain accurate outlines of the principal 
features, which may, if necessary, be worked up by hand, so as to get rid 
of the inexactitude which, to some extent, must always affect the most 
flnished drawings made by hand and eye alone from living and moving 
objects. 

28 * 
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passes down to end in an enlargement attaclied to the wall 
of the tu\>e, wliich is continuous below with the remainder of 
the general cord. 

The intestine (fig. 3, e) arises from the stomach at a point 
opposite to the entrance or cardiac orifice. At the point 
where it commences there is within the stomach a semilunar 
valve-like flap on the gastric wall, and this, which forms a 
))ylorus, is ciliated, unlike any other portion of the stomach. 
At tills point a pellet of food may be seen to be constantly 
wdiirling round in a manner strongly suggestive of the action 
of the pellet-forming organ of Melicerta rinr/ens. 

The walls of the intestine are tliin, and its upper portion 
is surrounded by a mass of granular protoplasmic material. 
The anus is not, as generally stati'd, situated immediately 
below the tentacles. The intestine terminates halfway 
•between this point and the stomach (fig. 3,/), and for the 
remainder of th(‘, distance a hollow muscular tube passes 
upward, and ends at tlie spot usually assigned to the anal 
orifice (fig. 3, //). 

The jnocess of defalcation is accomplished as follows : — 
The current caused by the reversed peristaltic action of the 
stomach drives the flap before spoken of against the cardiac 
orifice, thus preventing regurgitation, and tlie pyloric orifice 
opening, the matter about to be rejected is propelled into the 
intestine, the pyloric snhiiicter closing the opening behind it. 
The intestine is then arawn up by the muscular tube attached 
round the anus, until this last is beyond the membrane which 
closes the cell, and the intestine thereupon, and only tliere- 
npon, contracts and expels its contents. The anus then sinks 
down to its normal position, until the time arrives for a repe- 
tition of the process. This arrangement is so remarkable 
that I am glad to be corroborated by the authority of one so 
competent us Prof. Allman, who writes: — Your remark 
regarding the termination of the intestinal tube and its action 
in the expulsion of the ejectamenta is interesting, and now 
that you have called my attention to it, I think I have 
noticed the same phenomenon in other species.*’ 

The whole of the organs are invested by a delicate mem- 
brane, which is continued upwards to a point just beyond the 
comnieucement of the tentacles (fig. 2, c), whence it is reflec- 
ted on to the inner surface of the tube of the animal. The 
tube is composed of a trausjiarent homogeneous substance, 
the lower portion being rigid and the upper flexible. The 
rigid portion is strengthened at intervals by transverse bars 
of A transparent material, free at either end. The flexible 
portion is dilated near its centre, and contracts again slightly 
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towards the point where it joins the operculum (fig. .*), /c). 
This is a tube composed of a very delicate membrane, deve- 
loped independently in a mass of protoplasm at the upper 
part of the embryonic cell. It is generally described us com- 
posed of seta;, around which the membrane is stretched ; but, 
whilst I am not prepared to contradict the statements of such 
authorities as Professor Allman and Mr. Pennington, not to 
mention other writers on the subject, I am convinced, after 
most careful observation directed to this special point, that 
nothing of the sort exists in Viclorelln^ nor can 1 find any 
trace of setm with the highest ])ovvor which I have found it 
j)0ssible to use, aljout 500 diameters. When seen troin above 
the appearance is that of a circular opening, with zigzag 
margin, no trace of thickening or unevenness being anywhere 
visible. 1 have also examinf*d specimens of Bowerbankiu 
imbricata and of Cylindnvclum without being able to trace 
the seta; either with direct or dark-ground illumination, though 
the very delicate seta; on the tentacles were plainly apparent. 
There arc no muscles attached to the o])erculum ; but the 
flexible portion of the tube below it is retracted by a powerful 
muscle, whose fibres arc striated, and which is attached below 
to the rigid portion of the tube. There is also a muscle by 
means of winch the alimentary canal is retracted, and to the 
base of each tentacle is attached a narrow band of striated 
fibre (fig. 2, c/), by wdiich, in concert with its fellows, the 
teutacular ring is withdrawn, and the action of one or more is 
able to draw the crown to one side or the other. There are 
also small muscles by mean.s of which the animal is able to 
rotate upon its axis. For the sake of clearness these muscles 
are omitted in the drawing. 

In some cases a small projection may be seen upon the side 
of the tube near its centre. This is the germ of a future 
zooid, so that, in addition to the growth by enlargements 
arising in the course of the stolon, each terminal zooid at 
least may give origin to another colony, for the zooid thus 
developed forms a stolon in the usual way. It should have 
been stated, in speaking of the general stolon, that beyond 
each zooecium there exists a septum iu the course of the stolon, 
through which the funiculus runs, having on either side of 
the septum a conical enlargement, the bases of the two being 
in contact. 

The nodal zooids are, as has been stated, generally much 
smaller than the terminal and devoid of colour ; the tentacles 
and stomach are also, as a rule, much less developed. Ana- 
tomically, however, there is no difference between them. 

The interest attaching to this polyzoon no doubt centres in 
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the fact that we have here a form intimately allied to. if not 
identical with, some marine forma, and differing widely from 
the freshwater ^pes, but which yet with its host appears to find 
itself pertectly^t liome in freah water. Mr. Shepherd has, 
since seeing my specimens, found it in the Regent’s Canal at 
Muida Vale; and I have found it in the Surrey Canal, unac- 
companied by any other marine type, or even one found largely 
in brackish water, except Plauroaigma, 

The small number of tentacles, their setigorous character, 
the complete extrusion of the ])olypide, the absence of epi- 
stome, and the striated muscular fibres are distinctly different 
from the freshwater type, and are constant characteristics of 
the marine type. Much remains to be done before the con- 
ditions under which this and similar transfers of marine forms 
to freshwater habitats are understood. 

It will be seen that rny observations differ from Mr. Kent’s 
as to the character of the polypidom of Victorella^ tlie presence 
of the gizzard, and the nature of the operculum, while, pro- 
bably from not using sufficient magnification, he did not 
make out the setaj upon the tentacles and apparently did not 
see the typical form of Victorella at all. 

In conclusion, I have to acknowledge much kindness 
received from l*rof. Allman and Mr. Pennington (whose 
work on the British Polyzoa is, I believe, about to appear). 
U'he latter gentleman relegates Victorella to the family Oylin- 
droeciidm, and lias kindly drawn up the following diagnosis : — 

Genus Victorella. 

Characters us Cylindrweiumy but polypides transparent and 
having a gizzard. Tentacles eight. 

Victor ella j)avida^ S. Kent. 

Stem repent, slender, orange-coloured during life, trans- 
parent after death ; clavate enlargements wide apart. Zooecia 
with upper portion erect, cylindrical, transparent, slender. 
Below adherent and dilated, forming part of the stolonic 
expansions. 

Hab. Brackish and fresh water, on Cordylophora lacuetru^ 
whose migrations it follows. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE XH. Figs. 1-8. 

1, Portion of stolon at growing end, showing the lateral branches 
and young sooids. a, sooid extended \ zooid dewsloping ; 
f, eiJibrjnnic zooid at end of branch; himculus. 
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Fig. 2. Optical lonf^ptudinal section through tentacular ring and adja- 
cent parts, a, wall of pharynx ; i, thinnwl marjpn of same, 
reflected to enclose c, circuliir sinus, which is continued into 
gy canal of tentacle ; tl^ striated letractor nafscle of tentacde ; c, 
perivisceral membrane, roflocted over base of tentacle ; /, 
operculum. 

Fig, 8. A fully-developed but asexual zooid. a, cavity of pharynx ; ft, 
gizzard; c, sphincters of gizzard and stomacH ; dy stomach ; e, 
jntostiuo ; /, termination of intestine (t. e. anus) ; </, termination 
of muscular tube attached round anus ; 4, tufts of setm crowning 
tentacles; t, funiculus ; 4, operculum. 


XXXIX. — Diagnoses of the new Species of Galatheidea coU 
lected during the ^ Challenger ’ Expedition., By J. R. 
Hknderson, M.B., F.L.S. 

[Published by pormission of the liords Commissioners of the Treasury.] 

Tiik present paper contains brief notices of the new species 
of Galatheidea obtained during the cruise of H.M.S. ^ Chal- 
lenger.* As some time has elapsed since the return of the expe- 
dition in 1876, a number of the species then new to science 
have been retaken and described elsewhere. This is espe- 
cially the case as regards the group treated of, and four 
deep-water genera well represen led in the collection, viz. 
Oalacantha^ Elasmonotusj hijHychuSy and Ptychogastery come 
under this category. 1 am indebted to the courtesy of M. 
Alphonse Milne-Edwards for the opportunity of examining 
his types from the ‘ Blake * and the recent French expedi- 
tions. 


Galathea, Fabr. 

Qalathea pusilloy n. sp. 

Rostrum triangular, nearly twice the length of the ocular 
peduncles, with a prominent tooth on either side of the base, 
and a minute one towards the apex (the latter is occasionally 
absent). Carapace smooth and glabrous, the strim not nume-* 
rous, the lateral borders each with seven or eight spines; 
gastric region with two small spines on either side of the 
median line. Chclipedes long and slender, the meral, carpal, 
and propodal joints each with three rows of spinules ; fingers 
parallel and finely toothed. Ambulatory limbs slender and 
compressed, with a few spinules especially on the meral 
joints. 

Length of body (in a S) 10 millim. ; length of chelipedes 
11 milUm. 
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Loc. Station 163 [off tlie New South Wales coast], 120 
fathoms. 


XjlaJaihea tnconspicua, n. sp. 

Rostrum naiTow, not twice the length of the ocular pedun- 
cles, slightly excavated above towards the base ; lateral 
borders with four teeth, which diminish in size as they pass 
forwards, the central point very long and acute. Carapace 
glabrous, the striai fairly numerous and slightly raised; 
gastric region swollen, armed with six small spines, lateral 
border eigiit-sj)ined. Cliclipedes and ambulatory limbs want- 
ing in the only specimen. 

Length of body (in a (J) 8 millim. ; breadth of carapace 
3 millim. 

Loc. Station 194 [off Banda Is.], 360 fathoms. 

Munida, Leach. 

Munida spinosa^ n. sp. 

Rostrum twice tlie length of the supraocular spines, the 
latter nearly twice the length of the ocular peduncles. Cam* 
pace considerably narrowed in front, the lateral margins with 
seven large spines ; gastric region with from six to ten spines 
in front, a few spinulcs on the hejmtic and branchial areas. 
Chelipcdcs robust, slightly pubescent, the propodal, carpal, and 
meral joints with several row^s of large spines. Carpi and 
nieri of the ainbulatoiy limbs with their anteiior borders 
spiny. The second abdominal segment with a row of from 
BIX to ten large spines. 

Length of body (of adult ) 56 millim. ; length of cheli- 
pcdcs 76 millim. 

Loc. Station 145 [offPrinceEdward Island], 310 fathoms; 
Station 320 [off the mouth of the Rio de la Plata], 600 
fathoms. 


Munida Normaniy n. sp. 

Rostrum half as long again as the supraocular spines, the 
latter about equal in length to the ocular peduncles. Carapace 
with tw o spines on the posterior border, a transverse row of 
spines on the cardiac area, and a row of spines on either 
branchial region near the borders of the cardiac area, also two 
spines on the gastric aica; lateral borders of tlie carapace 
with about six spines. Chelipedes cylindrical, covered with 
slightly imbricated scales, the inner surface of tlie joints 
(especially of the meri) furnished with spines, the digits long, 
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narrow, and Blightly upturned. Moral joints of the ambu- 
latory limbs fringeci anteriorly by a row of spines and long 
hairs. The second, third, and fourth abdominal segments 
with four spines each (the two central of which are largest), 
the fourth liaving in addition a single median spine placecl 
behind the others. 

Length of body (of adult d) 39 millim. ; length of cheli- 
pedes 57 millim. 

Log. Station 173 [south of the Fiji Is.], 300 fathoms. 

Mnnida equamoHa^ n. sp. 

A species allied to M. Normanij but differing from it in 
the following respects : — The rostrum slender, slightly ex- 
ceeding the oculai* peduncles, the sujiraocular spines nearly 
the length of the rostrum. Carapace with a mesial spine on 
the cardiac region, and one on either side of this near the line 
of junction of the branchial and cardiac antas (situated in the 
former area). The chelipedes long, slender, and cylindrical, 
clothed with imbricated ciliated scales. The ambulatory limbs 
also covered with scales, the tarsal joints contorted. 

Length of body (of adult (J) 52 millim. ; length of cheli- 
pedes 81 millim. 

Log, Station 219 [north of the Admiralty Is.], 150 fathoms. 

Munida granulatUy n. sp. 

The surface of this species is eveiy where covered by granu- 
lations, which in some parts show a tendency to run into 
minute spinules or scales ; it is also slightly pubescent, nos- 
trum short, in length equalling the ocular peduncles, but 
more than double the length of the supraocular spines. TJie 
eyes remarkably compressed. Carapace with a row of small 
spines on the posterior border, the cardiac area with three 
spines arranged mesially ; gastric region with a central spine 
and two placed anteriorly, a few small spines on the posterior 
branchial region. Chelipedes long, slender, and cylindrical, 
almost naked, the digits long and curved. The ambulatory 
limbs also long and slender, with the tarsi contorted. The 
second and third abdominal segments with a double row of 
spines, the fourth with a single row and raised median protu- 
berance behind. 

Length of body (of adult S ) 33 millim. j length of chelipedes 
64 millim. 

Log, Station 173 [south of tlie Fiji Is.], 300 fathoms. 

Munidii scabra, n. sp. 

Allied to M^granuloUfj but differing from it in the following 
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respects : — The granulations on the chelipedes and ambula^* 
toiy limbs are in M, ecahra superseded by small scales, those 
on the carapace by minute spimiles. "IMie rostrum in this 
species is comparatively shorter, and tlie supraocular spines 
separated from one another by a wider interval than in M. 
granulata. The arrangement of s|)ines is similar to that in 
the last (with the exception that tliere is only a single one in 
tlic centre of the posterior border of the carM])ace), but they are 
everywhere more strongly developed. Finally, the marking 
of the last two abdominal segments is very different in the 
two species : in M. granulata it consists of small ciliated 
scales, whereas in M» scahra these are represented by raised 
concentric lines passing across the segment. 

Length of body (of adult d) 39 niillim. ; length of cheli- 
pedes 63 millim. 

Loc, Station 192 [off the Ki Is.], 129 fathoms. 


Munida prox^ima^ n. sp. 

This comes nearest to M, scahra^ but is, however, a smaller 
species. The rostrum is shorter, the spinules on the carapace 
are more strongly develo})ed, there is no central spine on the 
gastric region, and that on the centre of the posterior border 
IS wanting. The clielipedes are longer and narrower, but 
clothed also with minute scales; the digits arc long and 
straight. 

Length of body (of adult $) 26 millim.; length of cheli- 
pede.s 44 millim. 

Loc. Htation 219 [north of the Admiralty Is.], 150 fathoms. 


Mmiidfi vitiensis^ n. sp. 

Rostrum nearly twice the length of the supraocular spines, 
the latter equalling the ocular peduncles. Carapace furnished 
in front wiUi a row of from ten to twelve spines (the two 
immediately behind the supraocular spines being larger than 
the others), the branchial regions with three small spines; 
lateral margins with about seven spines. Chelipedes short 
and robust, furnished with hairs and spines, the latter in three 
rows. Ambulatory limbs short, the meral, carpal, and pro- 
podal joints spiny (the propodi with the spines on the inferior 
Dorder). The second abdominal segment with numerous 
small spines. 

Lcn^h of body (of ? with ova) 31 millim.; length of 
chelipedes 28 millim. 

Loc. Station 173 [south of tlie Fiji Is.], 300 fathoms. 


Munida militaries n. sp. 

Allied to M. miless A. Milne-Edwards. It is, howeyeff a 
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smaller species j the cars.pace is shorter and narrows poste- 
riorljr, the gastric region is flatter, and the lateral borders are 
furnished with about seven spines. The gastric spinules are 
arranged as in M, mlle.ft. The chelipedcs arc short and robust, 
the principal joints with spines arranged in three rows ; the 
fingers are in contact throughout. The second abtlominal 
segment is alone armed with spines. 

Length of body (of a <^ ) 33 millim. ; length of chelipedes 
28 millim. 

Loc, Station 173 [south of the Fiji Is.], 300 fathoms; 
Station 192 [off the Ki Is.], 129 fathoms ; Amboyna, 100 
fathoms. Station 200 [oft‘thc PliilippinosJ, 255 fathoms. 

Munida inornata^ n. sp. 

Allied to M, miles and Af. constricta^ A. M.-E. llostrum 
more than twice the length of the ocular peduncles, the supra- 
ocular spines very short (about half the length of the ocular 
peduncles) and placed close together. Carapace unarmed, with 
the exception of very minute spines on the lateral borders and 
a row on the anterior gastric region (of which the two be- 
hind the supraocular spines are largest). Chelipedes in the 
male long, narrow, and slender, very sparingly armed with 
spines, but clothed with imbricated scales. Second abdo- 
minal segment with two very minute spines hardly visible to 
the naked eye. 

Length of body (of a ) 26 inillinu ; length of chelipedes 
39 millim. 

Loo, Station 219 [oflf the Admiralty Is.], 150 fathoms. 

Munida sancii-pauliy n. sp. 

A shallow-water species closely approaching M. miles^ 
A. M.-E. The carapace is, however, proportionately broader, 
the transverse strisa are not so strongly marked, and the spines 
on the lateral borders are more prominent. Only the second 
abdominal segment is furnished with spines. 

Length of body (of a ? with ova) 28 millim., -length of 
chelipedes 29 millim. 

Loc, Ofi' St. Paul’s Hocks, 10-60 fathoms. 

Munida Haswelli^ n. sp. 

Xlosti’um twice the length of the ocular peduncles, the supra- 
ocular spines slightly exceeding the latter. Carapace with 
the strias numerous, tuberculatc, and the hairs densely set ; 
gastric region with tuo spines situated behind the supra- 
oculars, and several spinules on the hepatic and branchial 
areas. Chelipedes slender, the digits long and in contact 
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throughout. Tlie second abdominal segment with from four 
to eight spines. 

Length of body (of an adult cJ) 81 milliin., the chelipedes 
wanting in this the largest speeimen. 

Loc, Station 163 [off the New South Wales coast], 120 
fathoms. 


MuniJa graciliSy n. sp. 

A small s|)ecies resembling the northern M. tcnuimanaj G. 
(). Sars. The spiny armature of the carapace is similar to 
that of the latter, with the exception that tlicre are no spines 
on the posterior border. The rostrum is very long and slender, 
more than twice the length of the supraocular spines, and 
these latter exceed the ocular peduncles. The clielipedcs are 
of greater length and tenuity than in J/. Unuimanaj the pro- 
podi and digiti being unusually long. The second and third 
abdominal segments are alone furnished with spines, and these 
are more numerous on the sectmd. 

Length of body (of a ? ) 24 inillim, ; length of chelipedes 
36 milliin. 

Loc. Station 166 [off New Zealand], 275 fathoms. 

Munida curvirostris^ n. sp. 

Rostnim more than twice the length of the supraocular 
spines, considerably upturned; the supraocular spines as long 
as the ocular peduncles, also upturned, but hiss so than the 
rostrum. Eyes very large, with the cornea? dilated. Cara- 
pace short and broad, the stria? not numerous ; gastric region 
with a row of spines in front, the spines on the lateral borders 
very prominent. Chelipedes robust, with several large spines. 
Tarsi of ambulatory limbs long. The second abdominal seg- 
ment with a row of spines. 

Length of body (of a ? ) 27 millim. ; length of chelipedes 
21 millim. 

Loc. Station 210 [off the Philippines], 375 fathoms. 

Munida apinifrom, n. sp. 

Rostrum slender, about three times the length of the ocular 
peduncles, the anterior half slightly upturned, and furnished 
with a series of well-marked spines on either side ; the supra- 
ocular spines not equalling the ocular peduncles. Carapace 
sparingly clothed with iridescent hairs, gastric area with a 
few spines in front, a single small spine on each branchial 
area. Chelijiedes and amlmlatorjr limbs long and slender. 
The second a}>dominal segment wuth two small spines. 
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Length of body (of $ with ova) 19 millim, ; length of 
clielipedea 22 milUm. 

Loc. Station 113 a [Fernando Noronha], 7 25 fathoms, 
Munida ftiherculafaj n, sp. 

Rostrum about twi(‘e the length of the ocular peduncles, 
carinated dorsally, and with a slight tendency to serration 
near the apex ; the supraociilar spines short and flattened. 
Carapace with the strise well marked and tuberculate, the 
gastric r(*gion with a row of small compound tubercles in 
front, Chcli])ede.s and ambulatory limbs furnished with 
tubercles, which show a tendency to become spinulose. The 
second abdominal segment armed with a few spines. 

Length of body (of a (?) 10 millim. ; length of chelipedes 
12 millim. 

Loc. Station 172 [south of the Fiji Is.], 240 fathoms ; Sta- 
tion 173, near the last, 315 fathoms. 

Munida apinicordata^ n. sp. 

Rostrum slightly exceeding the ocular peduncles, the supra- 
ocular spines nearly as long as the rostrum, separated by a 
wide interval. Eyes lar^e and flattened. Carapace with two 
small spines on the gastric region and a prominent mesial one 
on the cardiac region, those on the lateral borders very minute, 
except the first, which is well marked. Chelipedes very slender, 
with a row of spines on the inner border. Ambulatory limbs 
long and slender. The second, third, and fourth abdominal 
segments with spines. 

Length of body (of a (?) 14 millim. ; length of chelipedes 
20 millim. 

Loc. Station 174 [off the Fiji Is.], 210 fathoms. 
Eumunida, S. 1. Smith, 

Eumunidiiy Proc. U. S. Nat. Mas. 1883, vol. vi, no. 1, p. 44. 
Eumunida Smithii^ n. sp. 

A small species allied to E. pictUy Smith. TKe rostrum and 
first pair of supraocular spines deflexed. Lateral borders of 
carapace armed with five or six small spines ; gastric region 
with three minute spinules situated between the second supra- 
ocular and the first marginal spine; of these the first is 
smallest, whereas in E. pieta it is large and prominent. 
Chelipedes wanting in the only specimen. 

Length of body 15 millim. 

Loc. Station 192 [off the Ki Is.], 129 fathoms. 
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MuNiDOrsis, Whiteaves. 

Munidopsis, Amor. Joum. Soi. 3rd fiories, vol. vii. p. 212 (1874). 

GalathodeSy A. Milne-Edward«, Jiull. Mus. Comp. Zool. ITarv. Ooll. 
vol. viii. no. 1, p. 63 (18H0). 

Munidopfiis hrevimanoj n. sp. 

Rofttnim flpiniilous, slightly upturned towards the tip. 
Carapace glabrous, with small transverse raised lines ; gastric 
region swollen, armed with two prominent spines, the lateral 
bor(ler.s with four or five spines. Eye-stalks movable, pro- 
longed into a delicate spine both above and below the colourless 
cornem. Cheli pedes shorter than the first pair of ambulatory 
limbs, the digits broad and excavated. Ambulatory limbs 
having the moral and carpal joints with a row of spines supc- 
jriorly, the propodi nearly twice the length of the tarsi. The 
aheond, third, and fourth abdominal segments with a slight 
are inverse bicarination. 

Lengtdlied to M. {Galathodes) RenolcLn^ A. M,-E. 

36 mlhgth of body (of a ? with ova) 60 millim. ; length of 

.Slipedes 32 millim. 

Loc. Station 218 [off the Admiralty Is.], 1070 fathoms. 

Afufiidopsis aubsqiiamosa, n. sp. 

Rostrum spinulous and nearly straight, slightly compressed 
laterally. Carapace sparingly pul)oscent, covered posteriorly 
with raised imbricated lines (giving a scale-like appearance) ; 
in front showing a tendency to become tubercular or spinose ; 
gastric region circumscribed, armed with several spines, 
the hepatic and anterior branchial regions deeply exca- 
vated. Lateral borders of carapace with two prominent 
upturned spines in front, and several smaller behind these. 
Eye-stalks slightly movable, prolonged into a spine in front 
of the cornea. Chelipedes robust, the various joints tubercu- 
late, the raerus and carpus slightly spiny. Ambulatory limbs 
robust, the first pair slightly exceeding the chelipedes, with 
the meral, carpal, and propodal joints sparingly tuberculate 
and spiny. Abdominal segments tuberculate, the second, 
third, and fourth slightly bicarinate transversely. 

Length of body (of a <J) 67 millim. ; length of chelipedes 
46 millim. 

Loc. Station 237 [off the Japanese coast], 1875 fathoms. 

Munidojms Millerij n. sp. 

Hosh-um short and spinuloiw, slightly upturned. Carapace 
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with a few raised transverse lines posteriorly, almost smooth 
in front ; gastric region circumscribed, armed with two small 
spines (occasionally four) ; the cardiac region circumscribed 
and with several spirmles on the anterior border. Lateral 
borders of carapace four-spined, tlie posterior border raised, 
and armed with from five to eight spines. Clielipedes with 
the propodal joints flattened and a single large blunt tooth on 
each digit. Ambulatory limbs long and alencler. The second 
and third abdominal segments transversely bicarinate, the 
fourth slightly carinate. 

Length of body (of a ? with ova) millim, ; length of 
clielipedes 89 millim. 

Loc. Station 207 [off the Philippines], 700 fathoms, 
Munidopsu Irifida^ n. sp. 

Rostrum armed with two lateral teeth, the central point long 
and upturned. Carapace glabrous, with slight transver. 
rugosities; two prominent spines on the gastric region***'^ 
four on the lateral borders. The eye-stalks not prolon^u 
into spines. Chelinedes slender, with three rows of spines on 
the moral joints ana a single row on the inner surface of the 
propodi. Ambulatory limbs long, the meral and carpal joints 
witli a row of spines on the upper border. Abdominal seg- 
ments smooth, the second and third slightly grooved trans- 
versely. 

It is allied to il/. [Galathodes) latifrons^ A. M.-E., and M. 
{Oalathodcs) trideris^ A. M.-E. 

Length of body (of a ? ) 40 millim. ; length of clielipedes 
47 millim. 

Loc. Station 310 [Straits of Magellan], 400 fathoms. 
Mumdopaia ptlosa^ n. sp. 

Rostrum long and spinulous. The body and limbs covered 
everywhere with short densely-set hairs. Eyes rudioientary, 
the cornea? very minute, each ocular peduncle prolonged into 
a long spine which runs parallel with but does not equal the 
rostrum. Chelipcdcs very short, not twice the length of the 
external maxillipedes. Ambulatory limbs robust, the meral 
joints strongly spiued above and below. 

Length of body (of a cf ) 24 millim. ; length of clielipedes 
10 millim. 

Loc. Station 196 [off Oilolo Is.], 825 fathoms. 
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Elasmonotus, a. Milne-Edwarda. 

ElanmonotuSf A. Milne-Edwardft, /. c. p, flO. 

Elasmonotm lattfronnj n, sp. 

Rostrum broadly trianpjular, simple and flattened. Cara- 
pace covered everywhere with rounded, tubercles, the regions 
well marked. Eyes minute, the corneas rudimentary, ocular 
peduncles fused with the side of the rostrum. Ghelipedes 
robust, granulated. Ambulatory limbs short and robust, 
granulated ; upper borders of meral, carpal, and propodal 
joints with a row of blunt spines. Second, third, and fourth 
abdominal segments transversely bicarinate. 

Length of body (of a (?) 34mlUim. ; length of chclipedes 
23 millim. 

Loc, Station 218 [off the Admiralty Islands], 1070 fathoms. 

r 

abe Elasmonotm marginatm^ n. sp. 

arc rostrum, however, is narrower and 

^ ^^SVned up and the tubercles on the carapace larger. The 
lateral borders of the carapace are characteristically raised and 

[ )roject upwards and outwards. The chelipedes and ambu- 
atory limbs are clothed with hairs and spines both on the 
upjier and lower margins, the spines being most prominent 
on the carpal and meral joints. The second, third, and fourth 
abdominal segments are strongly carinate transversely. 

Length of body (of a ? with ova) 50 millim. ; length of 
chelipedes 32 millim. 

Loc, Station 168 [off New Zealand], 1100 fathoms. 
Elasmonottts Mieraiiy n. sp. 

Rostrum short, with the sides parallel at first, then abruptly 
tapering to the apex. Surface of body and limbs everywhere 
minutely granulated. Gastric region of carapace well 

S ed out, with two prominent blunt spines in front. 

pedes with several rounded tubercles on the inner border 
of the meral joints. Ambulatory limbs with a row of tubercles 
on both the upper and lower borders of the meral joints. 
Abdominal carinae almost obsolete. 

Length of body (of a (?) 15 millim, ; length of chelipedes 
17 millim. 

Loc. Station 173 [off the Fiji Islands], 300 fathoms. 
Elasmonoius asjyevy n. sp. 

In this species the carapace is remarkably flattened and 
covered every where with rough tubeix^Ies, the intervals between 
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these being finely granulated. The rostrum is flattened and 
spiniform, with the apex bidentato, the upper point turned up 
and blunt, the lower broad and flattened. Chelipedea and 
ambulatory limbs tubcrculate, the tarsi short and curved, with- 
out teeth on the lower border. Second and third abdominal 
segments tubcrculate, and each with a prominent dorsal 
projection. 

Length of body (of a ? with ova) 28 millim. ; length of 
chclipedes 27 millim. 

Log, Station 107 [off the coast of Brazil], 1500 fathoms ; 
station 311 [Straits of Magellan], 245 falhorns. 


Galathopsis, n. subgen. 

The characters of tins proposed new subgenus are some- 
what intermediate between those of Maaidopsis and Ehismo^ 
notiia. The rostrum is triangular, flattened, and simple, 
resembling that of Diptychm. The carapace is swollen and 
without spines or ridges, the orbito-antonnal border short and 
nearly liorizontal. The cye-stalks are freely movable and 
without spines, the corneas being piginentlcss. 'J'hc limbs 
are short and robust. It is distinguished from Manido^ma 
by the form of the rostrum and by the absence of spines on 
the surface of the carapace ; while it differs from Elaamonotus 
chiefly in the form of the carapace, which in the .latter genus 
is usually depressed. 


Galathopsis Imvigata, n. sp. 

Rostrum long and acute. Carapace glabrous, sparingly 
clothed with fine hairs ; the orbito-antennal border with a 

E rominent spine behind the eye, also two on the lateral 
order near its junction with the former. Chelinedcs robust, 
clothed with delicate hairs and almost obsolete polishea 
tubercles ; the digits spoon-shaped. Ambulatory limbs 
robust and hairy, with polished scales ; the meral joints pro- 
longed into a spine at the upper and outer border, the tarsi 
strongly toothed. Internal antennse very short, the basal 
joint stout and spiny. Merus of the external maxillipedes 
short and broad, with two well-marked spines on the inner 
border. Abdominal segments smooth, the second, third, and 
fourth faintly carinate. 

Length ot body (of a $ with ova) 33 millim. ; length of 
chelip^es 18 millim. 

Loc. Station 219 [off the Admiralty Islands], 150 fathoms. 
Galathopaia debilia^ n. sp. 

Allied to the last, but the carapace is minutely punctate 
Ann. dk Mag. N. Hist. Ser. 5. VoL xvi. 29 
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and the orbito-antennal and lateral borders are without spines ; 
the rostrum also is shorter. The chelipedes and ambulatory 
limbs are hairy and minutely granulated. The abdominal 
carinse are more strongly marked than in O, Icevigata* 

Length of body (of a <J) 18 raillim. ; length of chelipedes 
11 milTim. 

hoc. Station 173 [off the Fiji Islands], 300 fathoms; 
station 210 [off the Philippines], 375 fathoms. 

Galacantha, a. Milne-Edwavds. 

Oalacanthttj A. Miliio-Ed wards, c. p. 52. 

Galacaniha bellisy n. sp. 

Allied to O. roetrata^ A. M.-E. *; the granulations of 
that species are, however, superseded by small spiniform 
tubercles ; the central gastric spine is broader ana flatter, 
the lateral spines are narrower and separated by a wider 
interval, while the spines on the under surface of the base of 
the rostrum are smaller, and the latter is more elevated. 

Length of body (of a ? with ova) 65 millim. ; length of 
chelipedes 38 millim. 

Loc. Station 300 [off Juan Fernandez], 1375 fathoms, 
Ptychogaster, a. Mi Ine-Ed wards. 

Ptychogaiter^ A. Milne-Edwards, L c. p. 03. 

Ptychogaster Milne-Edwardeiy n, sp. t 

Rostrum more than twice the length of the ocular peduncles, 
spiniform and upturned. Carap^ace covered with spines 
arranged in longitudinal rows. Chelipedes and ambulatory 
limbs veiy long and slender, covered with rows of spines ; 
the digits of the chclss smooth and their apposed edges fur- 
nished with short hairs and a few minute teeth. All the 
abdominal segments thickly beset with small spines. 

Length of body (of a (J) 55 millim. ; length of chelipedes 
118 mulim. 

Loc. Station 810 [Straits of Magellan], 400 fathoms. 

Ptydiogaster IcevtSy n. sp. 

Rostrum slightly exceeding the ocular peduncles, almost 
straight. Carapace glabrous, unarmed, with the exception of 
a few small spines on the gastric region, the lateral borders 

* S. I. Smith, Bull. Mus. Oomp. Zool. vol. x« no. 1, pL ix. 

t Narrative of the Voyage of the ‘ Challenger/ vol. i, pi, 2, p. 0OQ, 
fig. m r > r # 
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with about five delicate spines. Clielinedea very slender^ 
furnished with rows of spinules^ the amoulatory limbs with 
spatulate tarsi. Abdominal segments smooth and glabrous. 

Length of body (of a ? with ova) 15 millim. ; length of 
chelipede8 32 millim. 

Loc, Station 192 [off the Kai Islands], 129 fathoms. 

Diptychus, a. Milne-Edwards. 

Diptyohm^ A. Milno-Ed wards, /. c. p. 01. 

Diptychus insignisj n. sp. 

Rostrum long, slightly upturned, with two or three minute 
lateral teeth towards the apex. Eyes minute. Carapace 
with a row of small spines in front, extending across the 
gastric and hepatic regions, the remainder of its surface smooth 
and glabrous : the lateral border furnished nearly as far as its 
posterior termination with small spines, of which the first and 
those corresponding to the ends ot the gastro-hepatic row are 
largest. Clielipedes robust, the moral and carpal joints 
strongly tuberculate and armed with several prominent spines. 
Ambulatory limbs with the tarsi short and strongly toothed, 
the inferior margin of the propodal joints produced distally 
and furnished with spines. 

Length of body (of a (J) 32 millim. ; length of chelipedes 
44 millim. 

Loc. Station 145 [off Prince Edward Island], 310 fathoms. 

Diptychus spinimarginatusy n. sp. 

Rostrum almost straight, long and narrow, the borders with 
two or three minute teeth towards the apex. Eyes minute. 
Carapace narrowed anteriorly, sparingly clothed with delicate 
hairs, especially towards the sides, the posterior half of the 
lateral borders armed with five large spines and a few smaller 
in front of these. Chelipedes long, slender, and cylindrical, 
the carpal and propodal joints smooth and about ^ual in 
length. Ambulatory limbs with the upT>er border of the 
meral joints spiny, the first pair very slender. 

It is allied to D. armatus^ A. M.-E., but in the latter the 
carapace is armed laterally with seven or eight spines, and 
the ambulatory limbs are smooth. 

Length of body (of a ? with ova) 21 millim. ; length of 
chelii^es 29 millim. 

Loc. Station 170 [off the Kermadec Islands], 620 fathoms ; 
station 214 [off the Philippines], 500 fathoms. 

29 * 
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Diptychus parvulua^ n. sp. 

Rostrum about three times the length of the ocular peduncles, 
entire, the upper surface slightly hollowed out. Carapace 
smootli and glabrous, the lateral borders minutely dentate. 
Chelipcdcs with the meral and carpal joints short and armed 
with small teeth, the hand longer and more dilated than either 
of the former joints. Ambulatory limbs with the meral joints 
slightly dentate, the propodi furnished distally with a series 
of spines on the lower border. 

Length of body (of a J) 12 millim.; length of chelipedes 
17 millim. 

Loc, Station .310 [Straits of Magellan], 400 fathoms. 

Eiptychm politus^ n. sp. 

Rostrum narrow, only slightly exceeding the ocular pedun- 
cles ; apex subobtusc. Carapace narrow and glabrous, without 
spines or hairs. Chelipedes smooth, the propodal joint 
slightly broader and longer than the carpal, tlio digits with 
two rounded tubercles on the inner border, both fingers clothed 
at their extremities with delicate hairs. Ambulatory limbs 
slender, the tarsal and propodal joints with a few spines, 
otherwise smooth. 

Length of body (of a c?) 15 millim. ; length of chelipedes 
24 millim, 

Loc. Station 171 [north of the Kermadec Islands], 600 
fathoms. 

Diptychus auatralisj n. sp. 

Allied to the last, but differs in the following respects : — 
The gastric region of the carapace is swollen and bears two 
very minute denticles. The chelipedes are proportionately 
longer and more slender, especially the carpal joints ; the inner 
surface of the meral and ischial joints with several rows of 
very minute tubercles. The propodi of the ambulatoiy limbs 
long. The souama of the external antennse equals the ped- 
unde in lengtn, whereas in D. politm it is very smalh 

Length of body (of ati adult ? ) 21 millim. ; length of 
chelipedes 39 millim. 

Loc. Station 164 [off Port Jackson], 410 fathoms; station 

170 [north of the Kermadec Islands], 520 fathoms; station 

171 north of the Kermadec Islands], 600 fathoms; station 
194 [off Banda Island], 360 fathoms. 

Diptychus gracilimanusy n. sp. 

Allied to D. politus and Z>. australis^ but differs from both 
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in the greatly elongated and slender clielipedes ; the eyes also 
are smaller than in either of these species. The carapace, 
chelipedes, and ambulatory limbs are everywhere smooth and 
glabrous. 

Length of body (of a ? with ova) 20 millim. ; length of 
chclip^es 50 millim. 

Loc. Station 164 [off Port Jackson], 410 fathoms. 

Diptychus tridentatuSy n. sp. 

Rostrum hollowed out superiorly, the apex tridcntate. 
Lateral borders of the carapace armed with small spines; 
a few minute denticles on the subhepatic region. The 
terminal joint of the peduncle of the external antenna pro- 
longed into a spine. Chelipedes and ambulatory limbs 
wanting in the only specimen. 

Length of body (of a ? with ova) 12 millim. 

Loc. Probably from the East-Indian archipelago. It is 
labelled Amboyna, 15 fms.,’* but, judging from tlui known 
vertical distribution of the genus, this is evidently a mistake. 


XL. — Notes on Australian Lepidoptem^ with Descriptions of 
new Species, By Rudolph Rosenstock, B.A. 

[Plate XI.] 

[Concluded from p. •*385.] 


Notodontito. 

Nadiasa, Walk. 

(169.) Nadiasa parviyutta^ Walk. 

Nediasa parvtgutta, Walk. /. c. v. p. 1015. 

Discophlebia, Feld. 

(195.) Discophlebia catocalina^ Feld, 

Discophlebia eatooalinaf Feld. Novara Het. pi. xevi. fig. 8. 

(419.) Discophlebia Lucasii ? , n. sp. (PI. XI. fig. 4.) 

Head cinereous grey, with a transverse black line in front 
of the antennas ; thorax greyish, anterior third tawny brown, 
bordered by chocolate-brown in front and by a brownish- 
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black lunular patch beliind ; a black stripe laterally, covered 
by the tegulse, and bordered by greyish white behind, crosses 
dorsal surface of thorax behind middle ; abdomen darkish 
grey. 

Upperaide . — Fore wings purplish grey, with a brownish- 
black, basal, shaped mark, an irregular dull, faint, greyish- 
black band, traversed by a well-defined black, inwardly 
whitish-bordered, prominently angulated line; a second darlc 
reddish-brown undulated line from costa at a short distance 
from inner line to about middle of hind margin ; orbicular 
and reniform s[)ots grey whitish, bordered by dark reddish 
brown. 

Hind wings dark cinereous grey, with long mouse-grey 
hairs upon base and along abdominal margin. 

Underside . — Fore wings darkish grey, lighter in discal 
region ; basal two thirds of costal margin bluish grey, crossed 
in middle by an oblicjuely outwardly-directed, short blackish 
dash, forming the dilated upper termination of a subbasal 
line, the greater part of which is hidden by greyish hairs 
covering the inner discal area of the wing. 

Hind wings pale whitish grey, irrorated with bluish grey, 
hind margin and apical part of costa broadly bordered by dull 
smoky black ; a transverse, smoky black, posteriorly attenu- 
ated and abbreviated stripe from costa just before middle; 
thorax and basal part of abdomen densely woolly ; fringes 
short, greyish, darker at base. 

Expanse of wings 43 raillira. ; length of body 15 millim. 

Psyohida. 

Thyridoptebyx, Steph. 

(337.) Thyridapteryx Herriohtiy Westw*. 

Oiketieus Herrichiif Westw. Proc. Zool. Soc, 1864, p. 232, pi. xxxvii. 
tig. 3. 


Clania, Walk. 

(MniOf Walk. 1. c. iv. p. 963. 

(369.) Clania tenuis^ n. sp. (PI. XL fig. 3.) 

Allied to Chnia Lexoinii (Westw, P. Z. S* 1854, p, 281, 
pi. xxxvii. fig. 1), but much smaller and more hyaline. An- 
tenna black , head and thorax densely woolly, with inter- 
mingled grej and blackish hairs; wings hyaline, covered 
with minute, very fine auricular scales; veins orownish. 
Expanse 10 millim. 
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Cymatcq^boridiB. 

Uraba, Walk. 

(266.) Uraba lugens ? , Walk. 

Uraba lugem $ , Walk. /. r. zxyiii. p. 440 (PhycidsB). 

Casa vuiueffa Si Walk. /. c. Suppl. v. p. 1720 (Tortrioea). 

Toxohma awdrcXt ^ , Feld. Novara Het. pi. 0. fig. 16. 

1 certainly think the CyraatophorideB the right place for 
this species. Mr. Meyrick considers it a Pyralid ; on what 
grounds I utterly fail to sec. 

Noctvjtes. 

HadenidsB. 

Euplexia, Stcph. 

(865.) Euplexia confundens^ Walk. 

Euplexia conftmdenSf Walk. L c. ii. p. 544. 

Leucaniida. 

Laphygma, (xu^n. 

(593.) Laphygma cgcloidesy Walk. 

Laphygma cydoides^ Walk. L c. ix. p. 100. 

Apparently a species of wide range. All the other speci- 
mens in the British Museum, which exhibit no perceptible 
difference from that from Australia, are from the Uupe. 

Uadgna, Schrank. 

(533.) Hadena bistriguluy Walk. 

Modena bistrigola, Walk. Oat. Lep. Het. xi. p. 590. 

Homopteridfs. 

HoMorrERA, Boisd. 

Homopteray sp. 

Too much mutilated and worn for description, but very 
closely allied to Htmopiera {Thermeaiay Walk.) tmpropria $ , 
Walk. Lei). Het. Suppl. iii. p. 1064. The markings exactly 
correspono, but \m^<pria is much smaller ; the male of the 
same species occurs again in the collection under the MS. 
designation of Hadena homopteroideay but 1 cannot find it 
under that name in the Catalogue or anywhere else. 
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Deltoidida. 

Rhapsa, Walk. 

(324.) Rhapsa suscitatalis^ Walk. 
Ilyptena stucifatalit, Witllc. /. c. xvi. p. 8.3. 

Walker did not know the locality of his type. 

Bertula, Walk. 

(540.) Bertula thyrisalis^ Walk. 

Bertula thyrisalisy Walk. /. c. xvi. p. 107. 


Bleptina, Giuln. 

(403.) Bleptinal^ sordescena^w, sp. (PI. XI. fig. 11.) 

Bull smoky grey. Fore wings with a faintly indicated 
transverse median band, having somewhat darker zigzag 
inner and outer margins which are irregularly bordered by 
clearer greyish white, and containing an obscure ill-defined 

t aile greyish-white reniform spot, surrounding a linear semi- 
unar greyish dash ; hind margin bordered by a pale greyish- 
white border, slightly iridescent in some positions, and pre- 
senting on its inner margin three dentate projections, one 
aj)ical, a second more evenly triangular just above middle of 
hind margin, and a second bicuspid one near the anal angle. 

Hind wings dull smoky greyish, with faint indications of a 
median transverse stripe and a pale marginal band as in fore 
wings, but with quite straight inner border. 

Underside, — Paler, grey whitish, with brownish-grey disco- 
cellular spots, small, faint, and indefinite on fore wings, much 
larger, deeper, tinted and subovate on hind wings ; a brownUh- 
grey transverse stripe, narrow and faint on front wings, broader 
and more distinct on hind wings ) a broad dull smoky-grey 
submarginal band-like effusion^ and the pale greyish- vdiite 
hind marginal band, with its inner border dentated in fore 
wings ; even in hind wings, as on upperside ; fringes rather 
shorter, greyish white ; palpi long, recurved over head and 
front of thorax; the first joint somewhat roughly scaled 

e The generic position of this species must be taken as provisional. 
Bhptina appears to me to contain a number of species referable to sepa- 
rate genera^ out which I could not spare time to exnniiue critically. Vena- 
tion will be found to bo of little help, being, as far as I could see, tolmbly 
uniform throughout the group, and, in iact, throughout the whole of the 
Deltoids. The palpi, wing-lorm, kc, mAj aiford hotter aid towards a 
rearrangement or the species. 
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beneatl), pale fuscous, ^^ith a distinctly raised small darkish- 
grey patcli of scales just below the point of articulation of the 
second joint, which is narrower and smoother than the second ; 
tiiird joint shorter, narrower, and smoother, acute at apex, 
with a flattened bush of hairs emitted from its inner surface 
near the base. Antenntu ciliated, one ciiium on each side of 
each joint being longer and stronger than the rest, greyish 
fuscous ; thorax dark purplish grey, witli scattered grey- 
whitish scales ; collar and side tegulae well developed ; anal 
valves covered by a tuft of silky whitish hairs ; abdomen and 
legs pale brownish, hind tibim with two pairs of spurs, the 
upper pair being much the longer. 

Expanse 44 inillira. ; length of body 19 millim. 

The specimen seems somewhat worn, but is, 1 think, sufli- 
cicntly well characterized to be identifiable from the description. 

Lithilakia, n. g. 

Allied (in shape of wings and specific pattern) to Oisiraj 
Walk. (Cat. xvi. p. 71), a South American genus, also repre- 
sented in Japan. 

Palpi very long, ascending and curved backwards over 
head ; first joint distinctly visible, broad, flattened, and 
roughly scaled; second joint long, broad, and flattened, 
roughly scaled underneath ; third joint as long qb second, also 
flattened, but narrower and much smoother, with a loose 
bunch of long stift’ hairs rising from its base behind ; antennaa 
ciliated, proboscis long and robust. Head and thorax rather 
roughly scaled ; abdomen moderately long, slender, with 
wxll-developed anal valves. 

Fore wings moderately broad, outer margin slightly fal- 
cate from apex to centre, then straight and oblique to anal 
angle. 

Hind wings somewhat broader, outer margin rounded, 
sliglitly undulated. 

venation . — Fore wing : vein 2 from anterior third of cell. 
3, 4, 6 from one point at posterior angle of cell ; with vein o 
from lower vein 7, the long stalks of veins 8, 9, and vein 10 
from the upper angle of a short narrow triangular praecostal 
areolet, vein 11 from about half of cell. 

Hind wing : vein 2 from a little to the basal side of the 
middle of cdl, 3, 4, and 5 from same point at posterior an^le, 
6 and 7 from same point at upper angle, 8 (costal) touching 
subcostal only near l^se. 

(448.) Lithilaria ossicolor^ n. sp. 

Pale ochreous whitish (bone-colour) ; the markings, owing 
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to wear, are very obscure and indefinite, scarcely allowing of 
adequate description. They consist of irregular transverse 
lines, formed by aggregated darkish-brown scales. There 
appears to be on the tore wing a aubbasal line from one fourth 
of costa to hind margin ; a second broader angulated line 
from about middle of costa to one third of hind margin, where 
it closely approaches the subbasal line ; an indistinct, much 
blurred discocellular mark, and an irregular submarginal 
zigzag line, broadest near its costal end ; this and the second 
line arc continued faintly across hind wing, and here, midway 
between them, is another equally faint greyish fuscous line. 
There is on lx)th wings a hind marginal series of blackish- 
brown intemeural dots. 

Under surface . — In fore wings strongly irrorated with 
blackish grey, and with a brownish costal blotch a little before 
apex corresponding to the broad costal end of the submarginal 
band on the upperside. 

Hind wings much more sparsely irrorated with blackish 
grey ; median and submarginal lines more distinct, and inte- 
rior subbasal line fainter, except in the middle of the coll, 
where it forms a distinct discocellular litura. Expanse 29 
millim. 


Pybales. 

EpipaschiadsB. 

Catamola, Meyr. 

Catamcla, Meyr. Tr. Ent. Soc. 1884, p. 03. 

(509.) Catamola fanerea^ Walk. 
AorobatM funsrea^ Walk. I, c. xxvii. p. 81. 

A single large female. 

Astrapometib, Meyr. 

Meyr. /. c. p. 67 . 

(670.) Astrapometis saburalts, Walk, 
PyraHs saburaliSf Walk. /. c. zix. p. 914. 

Fyralidids. 

Mebsatis, Walk. 

(154.) Meaaatis pyrosaUs^ Gudn. 

EndUrxcha pyrosalis^ Gu4n. Delt. et Fyr. p. 210. 
Paeonia alb^/imbrialis, Walk. !,c. Buppl. ir. p 125. 
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Tricomia auroralvs^ “Walk. U e, p. 1259, 

Wwdaria rohinoy Butler, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. (5) ix. p. 90. 

1 propose to retain Walker’s first name for the ^enus of 
this much-baptized species^ for while recojjnizing its very 
close affinity to Endotrichay Zell., I cannot lollow Mr. Mcy- 
rick in referring it to the latter genua. 

Eurycueon, Led. 

(148.) Eurycreon familiari8y}A.eyx. 

Ew'ycreon familiarisy Meyr. Trans. Ent. Soc. 1884, p. 

I have retained Mr. Meyrick’s name, though I am nearly 
convinced that he has merely rcdescribed Walker’s Scopula 
aogestalis {aegestusalisy Walk.), which he must have over- 
looked. The type of the latter species is, however, so bad 
that it should never have been described. 

There is also a fragmentary and unidentifiable specimen of 
a species of Paraponyxy St. (47)^ and a species (170) of 
Seaentay Guen., in a similar condition. 

IsorTEBYX, Gudn. 

(219.) laopteryx mtidalis^y Walk. 

liopUryx nitiddliB P, Walk. I c. Suppl. iv. p. 1318. 

A inuch worn specimen. Of Walker’s type only a body 
and hind wing remain ; but there is another more recent 
specimen from New Zealand in the collection. I can find no 
reference to this species in Mr. Meyrick’s papers. 

ScOPARTA, Haw. 

(486.) Scoparia {Scopula) ckodoraliSy Walk. 

Scoparia (Scopula) cleodoralis, Walk. L c. xviii. p. 793. 

(99.) Scoparia exkibitaltSy Walk. 

Scoparia exhikitaHs, Walker, I, c, Suppl. iv. p. 1500. 

(748.) Scoparia pusillay n. sp. 

Fore wings dark smoky grey, irrorated with deeper black, 
with an outwardly obli(^ue, narrow, transverse, pale greyish- 
white band from basal fourth of costa to about Msal third of 
inner margin ; a second irregular, angulated, pale band from 
costa at two thirds, and an irregular, abbreviated, angulated, 
ill-defined stripe upon hind margin ; fringes smoky grey at 
base, tips whitish. Hind wings smoky grey, lighter towards 
base ; fringes as in fore wings. 
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Underside dull leaden greyish, with faint indications of the 
markings. Maxillary and labial palpi blackish, whitish at 
tips ; aiitennfiB minutely blackish ana white-ringed. Head, 
thorax, and abdomen dull blackish grey. Expanse 11 millim. 

In pattern it has some resemblance to S, Aawatensis, Butler, 
Hawaian Islands (Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) vii. p. 330j, 
but much smaller, in fact the smallest Scoparia I have seen. 

Qeouetbites, 

UrapteridsB. 

1 DIODES, Gu^n. 

(434.) Idiodes siculoides^ Walk. 

Choara ^icttlvideSf Walk. /. e, xxi. p. 291. 

EnnomidflB. 

Odontopera, Steph. 

(433.) Odontopera australis , n. sp. (PI. XI. fig. 9.) 

Shining sericeous grey. Fore wings with a slight ochreous 
tinge ; a few scattered blackish atoms, and faint grey, some- 
what linear irrorations along costal and outer margins ; a faint 
zigzag subbasal line, a deep black linear discocellular spot, 
and a blackish, sharply dentated, submarginal line. Hina 
wings paler cinereous grey, without ochreous tinge or markings, 
except vexy faint indications of a discocellular spot and of a 
denticulate submarginal line. 

Under surface of both wings concolorous, shining grey, 
with greyish-brown irrorations, the front wings being some- 
what darker and having a pale ochreous-grey speckled costal 
border ; faintly-indicated discocellular spots and a common 
dentate submarginal line, somewhat punctiform on the hind 
wings. Head, palpi, antennas, thorax, and abdomen pale 
ochreous grey. 

Expanse 30 millim. ; length of body 8 millim. 

Has a good deal of resemblance to Odontopera jragilis. 
Butl., from Chili (Tr. Ent. Soc. 1882, p, 356). 

(EiXiochroxxiidA. 

Abhodia, Qu^n. 

(688.) Arhodia r«(ractana, Walk. 

Arhodia retractaria, Walk. I. c. xxi. p. 282. 
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Boarmidn. 

Boarmia, Treitflch. 

(679.) Boarmia cognatUy Walk. 

Boamia cognata^ Walk. L c, xxi. p. 302. 

Tephkosia, Boisd. 

(834.) Tephrosia ftaciaria^ Gu^n. 

Tephro^ia fractariaj Gu^n. Phal. i. p. 270. 

GeometridsB. 

Chlou<X3Huoma, Gudn. 

(657.) Chhrochroma cadmaria^ Gu^n. 

Chkirochroma cadrtmriaf Gu<^n. /. c. p. 315. 

lODIS, Hub. 

(637.) lodis meandraria^ Guen. 
lodis meandrana^ Guiln. /, c, p. 355. 

Thalassodeb, Gu6n. 

(102.) Tkalaaaodes^ sp. 

Specimen too much worn for description. 

Aoidalids. 
iDiEA, Treits. 

(422.) Idcpa perlatay Walk. 

Aeidalia ptrktia^ Walk. /. c, xxiii. p. 776. 

(308.) Idtm oppilata^ Walk. 

Aeidalia oppHatay Walk. /. c. p. 776. 

(408.) Idcea albicoatata^ Walk. 

Aeidalia albicostataf Walk. I c, p. 770. 

(495.) ideea repietarta?^ Walk. 

Aeidalia repletaria P, Walk. /. c. Suppl. v. p. 1624, 

(246 and 308.) Worn specimens, unidentifiable and unfit 
for description. 
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(402.) Id(m farinalts ? , n- sp. 

Pale sandy greyish white ; face palcochreous brown ; palpi 
short, not extending beyond head ; terminal joint snort, 
blackish at tip. 

Wings dusty grey ochreous whitish, with minute and faint 
brownish discocellular spots, and very obscure, hardly distin- 
guishable, darker median and subinarginal transverse lines, 
the former passing outside of discocellular spot on fore wings, 
inside of it on hind wings ; fringes concolorous with wings. 

Underside paler and smoother ; no trace of transverse 
markings, but discocellular spots distinct, especially on hind 
wings. Expanse 26 inillim. 

LigiidsB. 

CiiLENiAS, Guen. 

(506.) Chleniaa aeminiyra cf , n. sp. 

Head, palpi, antenna*, and thorax black ; abdomen fuscous- 
grey above, blackish below ; legs darkish grey. 

Fore wings coal-black on upper, cinereous grey on under 
surface ; outer margin obtusely angulatcd near middle. 

Hind wings grey on upper and under sides, with an indi- 
Btinct, blackish, linear, discocellular spot^ only visible on under 
surface ; fringes black in fore, greyish in hind wings. Ex- 
panse 42 millim. 

(258.) Chleniaa mdecesata. Walk. 

Chimias indecesata, Walk. Lep, Hot. xxiv. p. 1153. 

Caberido. 

Steoania. 

(644.) Stegania ? allongata^ Feld. 

Stegania P aUongata^ Feld. Novara Hot., |)1. cxxxi. iig. 15. 

Not a Stegania ; its proper family position would appear to 
me to be among the Macariidse. 

FidoniidsB. 

Fidonia, Treits. 

Fidonia perornata^ Walk. 

Lgthria penn'nataf Walk. Cat. Lep. Ilet. xxiv. p. 1056. 

Panaqba, Gudn. 

(302.) Panagra inostentaUiy Walk. 

Iktnagru tnM/r/itoto, Walk. /. c.xxiii. p. 1012. 
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^ ((>72.) Panagra intermvxtaria^ Walk. 

nnagra xntermixtana^ Walk. L c, xxiii. p. 1000. 

(087.) Panagra intercalata^ Walk, 
Panagra intercalata» Walk. /. c. xxiii. p. 1012. 

DA8VU1U8, Gueil. 

Dasguris metaxanthata^ Walk. 

j 

Ctditria metaxanthataf Walk. 1. c. xx\i. p. 17iM. 

(478.) Dmguris dGcisaria^ Walk. 

FiiJonia decxBuriaj Walk. 1. c. xxiv. p. 1088. 


Larentiidffi. 

PlIKYSHOCiONlIS, Butl. 

PhryHsogonuBf Butl. Ann. $c Mag. Nat. lliat. (o), ix. p. 04. 

(268.) PliryssogonuH faticostatusj Walk. 

Larentia laficostata^ Walk. /. r. xxiv. p. 1100. 

Scotoma canatn, W’nlk. /. <*. xxv. p. 1307 (Butler’s type of Phryuo^ 
gonufi), 

Larentia, Treltsch. 

(66.) Larentia solutata^ Walk. 

Coretnia solutata. Walk. /. c. xxv. p. 1310. 

ClIRVSOLAUENTlA, Butl. 

(629.) Chry solar eniia vxcxHsaia^ Zell, MS. 

Cormia vicicmta^ (lu4n. Phal. ii. p* 421, pi. 0. %. 5. 

(109.) Chrysolarenita luoidulata J, Walk. 

Cidaria lucidulataj Walker, /. r. xxv. p. 1407. 

Tliis species presents all the characters of Butler’s new 
genus, to which I have accordingly referred it. 

Casbia, Walk. 

(617.) Casbia melanops n. sp. (PI, XL fig. 10.) 

Pale greyish brown, with a slight roseate tinge {caf( au 
lait)j minutely speckled with dull greyish, especially along 
coital margin of fore wing.s, and with the following markings 
common to both wings; a faint, dull brick-red, transverse, some- 
what undulated m^ian stripe nassing on the fore wings just 
outside, on the hind wings inside of a black, orbicular, disco- 
cellular spot, which is encircled by a faint fine ring of whitish 
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scales, largest on the fore wings ; a sccsond outer, dhtiply 
dentate, reddish line from | length of costa of fore wing to 
f inner margin of hind wings, followed by a submarginal 
series of interneural, outwaidly det^p blackish, inwardly brown- 
ish-red punctiform spots, and a hiud-marginal series of black 
dots ui)on the ends of the veins. On the fore wings there is 
an additional straight, very obscure, reddish, subbasal stripe ; 
fringes concolorous with wings. 

Underside pale sericeous whitish grey, speckled with black 
along costal borders, with discoeellular spots as above, but 
fainter, and with faint indications, especially on the hind wings, 
of tlie subinarginal row of spots. 

Head reddish brown. Thorax and abdomen concolorous 
wdth wings. 

Expanse 27 millim., length of body 7 inillim. 

(678.) Another much worn specimen of the same species 
with the colour nearly all worn off and markings almost totally 
obliterated. 


EuboliidfiB. 

Eubolia, Dup. 

(286.) Euholia undulata^ n. sp. 

Head, antenn®, and palpi grey, irrorated with brownish ; 
thorax sparingly covered with light bluish-white scales. Legs 
greyish fuscous. 

Fore wings pearly bluish grey, witli a series of well-defined, 
parallel, narrow, undulated, brownish -grey lines, a short, 
black, discoeellular spot, and an abbreviated, obliquely in- 
wardly directed, blackish, apical dash ; a hind marginal 
series of naiTOW blackish dashes, interrupted by clayish brown 
ill-defined spots placed upon the ends of the veins. 

Hind wings pale grey, whitish towards base, darker greyish 
along hind margin, with the dark transverse lines very faint, 
distinct only on the abdominal margin, and the clay -brownish 
hind marginal spots fainter and much less definite than in the 
fore wings ; fringes grey-whitish, darker greyish at base. 

Underside darlc grey, brownish along outer margin, paler 
towards base, with undulating lines and cellular spots obscurely 
marked. 

Expanse 25 millim. 

COBEMIA, Gn. 

(663 a.) Coremia permissata^VfsXk. 

Coremia permiMOtu^ Walk. /. e, xxT. p. 1317. 
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(663.) Gortmia regulata^ Walk. 

Vorsmia regviataf Walk. L c. xxv. p. 1318. 

(307.) Coremta revulsariay Walk. 

Panagra revulsana, Walk. I. c. xxvi. p. 1005. 

(105.) Coremta languescensy n. sp. (PI. XI. fig. 8.) 

Greyish tostaceoiia brown, with pale greyish-white and dark 
blackish-grey undulated and denticulated transverse lines; 
median area forming a dee|>er, more reddish-brownish band, 
angulated on the outside and traversed by blackish undulated 
lines, bordered inside and outside by a very narrow undulated 
pale whitish line ; a narrow, pale whitish, denticulated, sub- 
marginal line, rendered obscure by a subapical irregular 
cloudy blackish suffusion; between it and the hind margin 
is a series of cupreous, reddish-brown, suboval spots, divided 
by short black dashes ninning inward from the black lunular 
hind marginal spots ; fringes blackish grey at base, tinged 
with rosy at apex. 

Hind wings oclireous yellow, with abbreviated brownish 
and blackish stripes upon abdominal margins, and with a hind 
marginal line of blackish connected lunular dashes, as in fore 
wings ; fringes as in fore wings, but quite pale yellowdsh 
round apex. 

Underside pale ochreous, with brow nish marginal borders, 
followed by a dark fuscous apical suffusion in fore wings, 
in hind wings by a broad, irregular, dark fuscous band ; base 
in both wdngs po^Ydered with greyish fuscous, median area 
with discocellular spots and traversed by several fuscous 
undulated lines. 

Head, thorax, and abdomen greyish testaceous brownish. 

Expanse 28 millim. 

Allied to C. mecynata {Camptogramma mecynata^ Gu^n. 
Pbal. ii. p. 424), but differs in the deeper brownish lint of 
fore wings and the absence of a complete bhackish hind mar* 
ginal border on the upper surface of the fore wings. It must 
also bear a very close resemblance to Camptogramma bichromata 
(On. L 0 . p. 425), but does not in all respects correspond to 
the description of that species. 

CiDARiA, Treitsch. 

(833.) Cidaria responsata. 

, Cidaria respansata^ Walk. /. c. xxv. p. 1409. 

Ann. A Mag. N. Hist. Ser. 5. VoL xyi. 


30 
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PiriBALAPTERYX, St. 

(85.) rhihalapteryx disrupta^ Walk. 

Bofirmia (h'sn/pfaj Walk. /. e. xx. p. 391. 

(88.) PJiihfdnpfpnfnr phfhaJnpfxrarWj Gli(^n. 

Trphrosw phihaktpt f Sparta ^ Giien. /. c. j. p. 208. 

(490.) rhihahrpteri/x nflrihuta^ Walk. 

lioarmia attrUmta, Walk. /. c. xxi.p. 390. 

A fnmalo. A male of tlii.s species from Tasmania was 
described by Walker as Hcmcrophiln veMifa [Lc. xxi. p. 322). 

A com A, n. g. 

A gcnna allied to Corenria In general body- structure and 
form, but differing by the dentate bind margin of the hind 
wings, and more especially by the venation of the fore wings. 
Unlike any of the allied genera of the Larentiidm (Giidn.), 
Cidarioy Caniplopramma^ iSrc., there is no prmcostal cell 
(arclole) ; veins G and 7 are emitted from nearly the same 
point at the upper angle of the cell and run separately to the 
Jiind margin ; veins 8, 9, 10, 11 are all branches of a com- 
mon stalk, emitted from the subcostal cell | of its length 
before the upper angle; 8 and 9 forming the forked terminal 
branches and rising from a common jioint ; 10 and 11 given 
oft* separately from the stem. The venation of the liind wing 
is normal ; veins 6 and 7 rise from a short common stalk, 8 
(costal) is united to the cell till just before its anterior angle. 

(30.) Acodia pauper^ n. sp. (PI. XI. fig. 7.) ' 

In pattern this species closely resembles Larentia*} rufea-^ 
cens^ butler, New /Zealand (Cist. Ent. ii. p. 502). 

Fore wdngs pale whity brown^ traversed by numerous 
parallel undulated brownisli lines, with minute blackish dis- 
cocellular spots, and with irregular blackish-grey suffusions 
upon the costa and within the submarginal border. Hind 
wings more whitish towards costa and base, with discocellular 
spots and transverse outwardly abbreviated brownish-grey 
undulated lines, broadest upon lower part of abdominal mar- 
gin ; terminal uorder in both wings formed by a series of 
blackish-brown lunular dashes. Fringes darkish grey, with a 
narrow, pale whity brown basal line. 

Underside pale sandy white ; fore wings with costal border 
tinged with pale ochreous; a very faintly indicated common 
transverse greyish undulated line from f costa of fore wings to 
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middle of abdominal border of hind wings, which have a 
second greyish, also ill-dcfincd, submargiual band. Head 
pale brownish, irrorated with greyish. Thorax with an ante- 
rior transverse blac^kislj stripe and three posterior black spots. 
Abdomen pale whitish ochreoiis, with two distinct black dots 
on each segment, and other smaller greyish irrorations. 
Expanse 2G ini Him., length of body 10 millini. 

The sjieciineii apfiears to me somewhat rubbed, and eon- 
sc(pieiitly this des'eriptlon niav not exactly represent the 
aj)])earance of a perfectly fresh insect. 


BiptychophoridflB. 

Dl IT VCllOPIfOUA, Zel I. 

(815.) Dipiychopliora ochracealis^ Walk. 

Cattu‘hj9fa orliracealinj Walk. /. <•. Suppl, iv. p. 

prtematureU^t^ Meyr. Trans, Linn. 8<»c. N. S. Walea, 
voi. iii. p. 198. 

A very poor example. 

Two specimens in the Zeller collection, labelled as Mr. 
Meyrick’s species, are absolutely identical with Walker’s 
type. 


Thisanotia, Hub. 

(227.) Thisanotia aurantiaca^ Meyr. 

Thisanotia awraw^fViro, M«yr. Proc. Linn. Soc. N. S. Wales, vol. iii. 
p. 17^, and voi. vii. p. 

SOROCOSTIA, 11. g. 

Antenna?, of male moderately ciliated ; labial palpi fairly 
long (about twice the length of the head), porrected, roughly 
scaled, third joint quite concealed. 

Fore wings with 11 veins, 8 and 9 from a stalk rising out 
of 7, from about its middle, all into costa, 7 just above apex : 
9 is very short and faint, and without denudation and careful 
examination likely to be overlooked. 

Hind wings with 7 veins — 3 from angle of cell, 4 widely 
separated from near middle of cell, 5 and 6 from a stalk, 7 
from cell just before middle. 

I am obliged to create a new genus of Crambld® for the 
reception ot' Eromene? vetastella^ Walker, wrongly placed in 
the collection under Diptychoj^horay and appreutly quite over- 
looked by Mcyrick. In neuration it differs from any of the 

30* 
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genera described by the latter. Its nearest ally seems to 
ihochostola^ Meyr. (Trans. Linn. Soc. N. S. W. vol. vii. 
p. 154). 

(489.) Sorocostia vetustella^ Walk. 

^romene? veittstella^ Walk. 1. c. Suppl. 5, p. 1708. 

Head, thorax, and palpi snowy white, sparingly speckled 
with fuscous grey. 

Fore wings fuscous grey, w'ith a snowy white, longitudinal, 
angulated, costal stripe from base to costa, at three fifths, contain- 
ing three welUniarkcd blackish spots, one near base, tne second 
(the largest) at the middle in the angle of the band, the third 
smaller at its posterior termination ; the apex suffused with 
white, which is continued as a narrow, oblique, white, trans- 
verse line to two thirds of inner margin ; it is clouded inter- 
nally by some irregular darkish suffused markings ; a faint dark 
fuscous zigzag subbasal line is continued from below the 
second subcostal spot to about one fourth of inner margin. 

Hind wings greyish. 

1 have redescrilKjd this species, as Walkeris type was much 
worn, and the description consequently quite inadequate. 

AncylOLOMIA, Hiibn. 

(843.) Anc.ylolomia ruptella^ Walk. 

Cramhua rupteUuay Walk. /. r. xxvli. p, 178. 

Pnonophora vupUlla^ Meyr. Trans. Linn. Soc. N. 8. W. vol. iii. p. 179, 
vol. iv. p. 240. 

This sjiecies does not belong to the Crambidas, and its 
true position is doubtful. 


Tomtricites, 

Tortricito. 

Acropolitis, Meyr. 

(84.) Acropolitis signigerana^ Walk. 

Tertrix signyjeranaj^ sXV, 1. c. xxviii. p. 382. 

Sciaphila ruHtsanOf Walk. /. c. xxviii. p. 849. 

Penthina indecretana, Walk, I, c. xxvm. p. .877. 

Acropolitis sipmgerana,^iijr, Proc.Linn. Soc.N. 8. W. vi. p. 438. 

Tortrix, Linn. 

(147.) Tortrix leucdniana, Walk. 

CanchyUs teucaniam, Walk. L c. xxviii. p. 370. 

Otkvhia mlacttUa^ Walk. /. c. xxix. p. o52. 

Tctm paucuUmUf Walk. L c. Suppl. v. p. 1781. 

Tertrix leueamana^ Mejr. Proc. Linn. Soc. N. 8. W. vi. p. 517. 

Absoluteljr identical with the Now Zealand apecimena in 
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the British-Museum collection ; forma an exception to Mr. 
Meyrick’s statement that no tivo species are common to the 
two countries {1. c. vi. p. 415). 

Conchylidas. 

Bondia, Newm. 

(849.) Bondia nigella^ Newm. 

Bondia nigdla^ Newm. Trans. Ent. Soc. Lend. vol. iii. n. s. p. 289 ; also 
Meyrick, Trans. Linn. Soc. N. S. W. vol. vii. pp. 180^182. 

Meyrick’s account of the nenration of the hind wings is not 
quite correct, veins 3 and 4 being emitted from the same 
point at the posterior angle of the cell, and not remote from 
each other. 


I'lNETTES. 

TineidsB. 

Tinea, L. 

(792). Tinea comjitella^ Walk. 

Tima comptelUif Walk. /. c. xxx. p. 1007. 

This is certainly not a Tmea^ the smooth head, smooth, 
flattened, subquadratc face, the narrow, linear, naked, and 
widely divergent palpi, combined with the verj’' narrow lan- 
ceolate hind wings, lead me to consider it as allied to liutalis, 

(842.) Ttnea^ fraudulens^ n. sp. (PI. XT. fig. 12.) 

Ilead looselj^ haired, deep yellow ; palpi dark fuscous ; 
second joint with a few separate stiff hairs ; terminal joint 
minutely conical. Antcnnm nearly if not quite as long as front 
wings, dark fuscous. Thorax dark metallic blackish viola- 
ceous. Abdomen dark ochreous. Legs dark fuscous. 

Fore wing!?^ elongate, lanceolate, bright yellow, with a dark 
blackish fuscous, oblique, transverse, irregularly bordered 
fascia irrorated with dark blue metallic scales from ^ costa to 
about middle of inner margin, continued round anal and 
apical angles as an attenuated hind marginal l)ordcr,the whole 
foiming a Q-shaped mark. Fringes greyish fuscous ; under- 
side of fore wings and both sides of the rather narrow lanceo- 
late hind wings dark golden brownish, with purplish metallic 
iridescence; fringes of hind wings dark greyish fuscous, 
about i breadth of wing. 

Expanse 14 millim. 

I am doubtful as to the true generic position of this species. 
The antennas seem to me too long for a Tinea^ though it 
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agrees with that genus in ncuration and characters of palpi. 
In pattern and markings, on the other hand, it approaches the 
Adclidce, and is especially like Edoaa hemichrysella^ Walk,, 
Java (/. c. Suppl. V. p. 1819), type in B. M. 

Adelidee. 

Adela, Latr. 

(223.) Adela chryaolamprella^ n. sp. 

Top of head rather loosely covered witli short pale ochreous 
hairs ; face, basal joints of antennjc, under surface of thorax 
and of logs sprinkled with golden metallic iridescent scales. 

Fore wings purplish violaceous, iridescent, with golden 
metallic irrorations, a straight, margined, darkish bine median 
band irrorated with coarse blackish, and a few grey-whitish 
scales ; fringes greyish black, sprinkled with metallic-golden 
scales. 

Hind wdngs grey towards base, marginally purplish viola- 
ceous iridescent ; fringes greyish black. Expanse 5^ tnillim. 

The tints of this insect Ytxij with the different position in 
which it is held. I am describing it as looked at vertically 
from above. 

OlypliipterigidjB (Mcyr.). 

Hypertkopha, Alcyr. 

Ifypcrtropha, Meyr. Trails. Linn. Soc. N. S. \V. vi. p. 208. 

(701.) Uypertropha diviiioifa, Walk, 

Anthtrcia divitioMj Walk. /. c. Suppl. hi. p. 771. 

Appears to have been overlooked by Meyrick. Quite di- 
stinct from desumptanuj Walk. {Orosana c?., I, c. xxiii. p. 460, 
redescribed as tl^esaurellaj Meyr, V, L. S. N. S. W. v. p. 209), 
being smaller, the cupreous black marginal border of the 
hind wing narrower, and the yellow longitudinal discal band 
on the under surface of the fore wing of desumptata being 
absent. 

Oelecliiidn (Meyr,). 

Gelechia, Zell. 

(807.) Gelechta clencQj n. sp. 

Head and thorax glossy white ; head smoothly haired ; 
palpi, second joint dilated with scales in front, blackish below 
and at base, white above and at apex ; third joint longer than 
second, linear, erected, white; apex blackish. Abdomen 
whitish fuscous above, grey blackish beneath. Legs greyish 
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black. Fore wings narrow, elongated, parallel, margined 
with a broad, sharply-defined, dee[) black, longitudinal, diaeal 
band from base to apex ; costa and hind margin bordered 
along their whole length by a glossy 'whitish, longitudinal 
fascia. Hind wings pale light greyish, scmliranspareiit. 
Under surface of front wings dull leaden grey ; of hind wings 
us above. 

Expanse 15 millim. 

Has all the characters of a true Gelechi^. 

Cryptolecliiid® (Meyr.), 

AauioPifAiu, 11. g. 

This genus presents a remarkable excejition in the vena- 
tion of the fore wings, veins 7 and 8 being emitted sepa- 
rately from the angle of the cell and not from a common 
stalk, as is the tyjiical arrangement in all the families into 
which Mr. Meyrick has subdivided the G clechiidie. The other 
characters of the genus, and more especially the forking fjoin 
a common stalk of veins 6 and 7 of the hind wings, lead me 
to refer it to the Gryptolechiidie. 

Head with appressed scales on face, more loosely scaled 
behind and at sides. Antcnna3 stout, strongly ciliated in the 
male ; basal joint stout, without a pecten ; palpi moderate, 
bent upward ; second joint thickened somewhat roughly 
below; third joint slightly shorter than second, quite smooth, 
erect, pointed. Thorax smooth ; posterior tibiie with long 
hairs and four long spines ; abdomen rather flattened. Fore 
wings elongate, ovate ; apex rounded, hind margin obliquely 
rounded, cilia short. Hind wings decidedly broader than fore 
wings, cmarginatc below apex. 

Venation , — Fore wing : vein 2 from just before angle of cell, 
strongly arched outwaras, 3 and 4 from a common moderately 
long stalk, enutted at posterior angle of cell ; 5 approximated 
to the stalk of 3 and 4 ; 7 and 8 entirely 8e2)arated through- 
out, 7 to apex. 

(239.) Agriophara cinerosay n. sp, 

Head^ ttutennee, thorax, and fore wings ashy grey ; 

hind wings and upperside of abdomen dull leaden grey ; 
under surface of abdomen and legs whitish grey. 

Fore wings with a short, longitudimd, outw^ardly attenuated 
and abbreviated strijie from extreme base of costa, and bor- 
dered below by whitish scales. Veins, especially the lower 
median of the cell and its branches (2, 3, 4), striped irregularly 
with dark fuscous. 
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Underside of both wings glossy lead-grey; front wings 
somewhat darker. 

Species resembles Chimahacchectnderella^ Newm. Tr. E. S. L. 
new ser. vol. iii.p. 288, pi. xviii. fig. 6 (a species which must 
also be referred to this genus, differing utterly from Chima- 
bacchidffi in neuration) , but is darker, shorter, and narrower in 
the wings, with the dark marking on fore wings forming 
distinct stripes instead of spots. 

Agriopliara diminuta (J, n. sp. 

Head, palpi, thorax, legs, and abdomen ashy grey. Fore 
wing cincrous irrorated with whitish, and with a series of 
small linear dark fuscous spots along the margins of wings, 
especially distinct on outer margins, and with dark fuscous 
irrorations scattered over discal region of wing ; fringes 
whitish grey, irrorated with blackish. 

Hind wings leaden grey, darker along outer margin and 
around apex. 

Under surface of front wings dark leaden grey ; of hind 
wings glossy whitish grey. 

Expanse 17 millim. 

In form and markings similar to Cinderella and cifteroaa, but 
very much smaller. 

CONCECA, Scott. 

ConcaeOf Scott, Austral. Lepid. pt. hi. p. 26. 

(423.) Conoeca trrorca ? , Feld. 

Conceca iirwea^ Feld. Novara Hot. pi. cxxxviii. fig. 40. 

A damaged and worn specimen; its generic characters 
agree perfectly with those of Conwea^ and I have little doubt 
as to Its being the female of Felder’s species, the figure of 
which appears to me a poor one. 

The affinities of this genus are doubtful. I have left it 
among the Tineidae, where Felder placed his species. Scott, 
followed by Walker, placed it among the Psychidee, with which 
it has nothing in common, except that the pupa Ibuilds a case. 
Perhaps it is safest to consider it provisionally as an aberrant 
Tineii 


(Ecophoridss (Meyr.). 

Palpakia, Wing. 

(848.) Palparia euryphanelWf^ Meyr. 

J^lparia ewryphantUaf , Meyr. Proc, Linn. Soc. N. S. W. vil p. 435. 

I believe this to be Mr. Meyrick’s species, though the 
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single and somewhat worn specimen does not altogether agree 
with his description ; hut I hesitate to make it a type on a few 
small discrepancies which may possibly be due to abrasion. 

Heliocausta (Meyr.). 

(12.) Heliocausta Umhata^ Meyr. 

Heliocamta limhataf Meyr. /. c. vii. p. 471. 

(488.) Heliocausta tryplmnatella^ Walk. 

Crypiolechia tryphecnatella^ Walk. /. c, xxix. p. 7r>3. 

Cryptotfichia acopJwrellay Walk. /. c, xxix. p. 700; Meyrick, /. c. vii. 
p. 477. 

Eulechria, Meyr. 

Exdech'ia^ Moyr. /. c, vii. p. 508. 

(840.) Eulechria leucopsina, n. sp. (PI. XI. fig. 5.) 

Head white ; palpi rather long ; second joint passing beyond 
base of antennte, white on inner, dark greyish fuscous on 
outer surface : third joint dark fuscous ; thorax wliitc, with 
small antero-latcral blackish spots ; antennaj greyish fuscous ; 
abdomen wanting, but very probably ochreous as in E. epi^ 
cauatay to which tliis species is very closely related. Anterior 
legs blackish grey ; middle legs yellowish, irrorated with 
greyish: posterior legs glossy pale ochreous opaline whitish, 
irrorated with greyish : tibise with long yellow hairs above ; 
tarsal joints greyish ochreous on inner, darkish grey on outer 
surface. Fore wings moderately elongated, apex round, hind 
margin oblique, anal angle rounded, pure somewhat irides- 
cent white, with an ochreous, almost chestnut- brown trans- 
verse fascia, from a of costa to ^ of inner margin, slightly 
dilated near middle ; a second broader, similarly coloured band 
enclosing a nearly circular clear white spot from | costa to 
hind margin just before anal angle, and an ochreous chestnut, 
subtriangular, hind-marginal blotch, which nearly touches 
thfe outer margin of the second band near the middle*; fringes 
pale ochreous whitish, dull slaty grey at apex. Hind wings 
glossy ^ey, with a slight purplish tinge : tips pale ochreous 
irrorated with greyisn, and whole of fringe along abdo- 
minal margins muen paler, whitish ; slaty greyish at apex of 
wing. Expanse 19 millim. 

iTiis species is easily distinguished from its nearest allies by 
the white spots in the second band and by the basal area being 
pure white. 

In the Godeffroy collection of Microlepidoptera I saw a 
specimen noted by Mr. Butler — on Mr. Meyrick’s opinion, I 
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understood — as near the genus Epicausta^ resembling it in all 
but the before-noted white spot iii the second band. 

The following species, all belonging to the (Ecopho- 
rida3*, 1 am obliged at present to leave under their old 
genera, as that portion of Mr. Meyrick’s paper in which the^ 
are treated has not come to hand. With single specimens it 
is useless trying to make out their genera from the diagnostic 
table, especially as some are cliaraeterizcd from one sex oidy. 

(441.) Q^cophora'i iaahella^ Nevvm. 

(EvophornY imhvlla, Newm. Trans. Knt. 8oc. Loud. iii. (n. s.) p. 

]>1, xviii. tig. 

(Lll.) (Kcopliora^^ auhnexella^ Walk. 

(Ecoplmra ? MibnvxeUa^ Walk. Cal. Lep. Hat. xxix. p. (iOl. 

(01.) Crypiolechia ? pltxciddki^ Walk. 

Oi'ypiolechiaY placiddlay Walk. /. t*. xxix. p. 751. 

(850.) CEcopliora^i Walk. 

CEuophora ? apertellaf Walk. 1. c. xxix. p. 098. 

All the otlicr specimens in the collection are from New 
Zealand, but they cannot be distinguished from the Australian 
form. 

Eochuoa, Meyr. 

(469.) Eochroa proiophaes^ Meyr. 

Eochroa firoto2)haf*Sf Meyr. l*roc. Linn. Soc. N. S. W. vii. p. 4o7. 

One specimen, agreeing very well with Mr. Meyrick’s de- 
scription. 

Philobota, Meyr. 

(841.) Philohota fascialis^ Fab. 

Phaltma fascialh, Fabr. Syst. Ent. p. 644, n. 128. 

Tortrix himac\Uana^ Don. Ins. New lloll. pi. 40. fig. 

U*lcoph(tra himactMia^ Newm. Trans. Ent. Soc. Lond. iii. (n. 8»)P‘ 203. 

Q^eophora bimaculana, Walk. L c. xxix. p. 657 ; Folder, Novara 

Hot. pi. cxxxviii. fig. 48. - 

Philobota bimaetdana, Meyr. Proc. Linn. Soc. N. S. W. viii. p. 507. 

The Fabrician type of this species is in the Banksian col- 
lection. 

(25.) Philobota interlineatella^ Walk. 

(Eeophitra viUrlinetUellaj Walk, /, c. xxix. p. 693 j Moyrick, /. o. viiL 

p. 601. 

(737.) Philobota preiioseMaj Walk. 

Piecadtapreiiostillaf Walk. /. c. xxviii. p. 638 ; Meyr. /. c, viiL p. 490. 


♦ At p, 377, line 6 from top, /or Acophoridco read O^lcophoridcD. 
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Philohota declivis^ Walk. 

(Eoophora dedimclla^ WtilL'. L r.xxix. p. 087. 

(838.) Philohota athletim^ ii. sp. (PI. XT. li^-. 13.) 

Near (Ecophora xanthiclla^ Walk. (/. c, xxix. p. 0i)3), one 
of the smaller and, according to Mr. Mcyrick, most ances- 
tral species of this large genus, which ap])roaches Eulechria 
and Peltopliora, 

Head Jeep yellow ; palpi whitish yellow above, dark fus- 
cous beneath; aiitcnnce, anterior and middle legs dark fjiscous; 
posterior legs pale ochreous pearly white; thorax reddish 
purplish fuscous ; abdomen dark fuscous ; posterior segmental 
margins and anal tuft pale ochreous pearly white. 

Fore wings elongate^ rather narrow; costa modm-ately 
arched ; apex rather pointed, hind margin strongly oblique, 
anal angle moderately rounded ; deep yellow, with a redJish 
purple, longitudinal, subcostal, discal, linear dash, widening 
and forking out anteriorly into two branches ; the upper con- 
tinued along costa to apex, and thence along hind margin 
round anal angle, where it unites with the obrnniely downward 
and forwardly directed lower branch, the whole forming a 
suborbicular ring with basally directed angle, giving it some- 
what the appearance of a tennis-bat. Fringes pale ochreous 
whitish, darker near anal angle. 

Hind wings grey; fringes pale ochreous pearly whitish, 
with a greyish basal line, yellowish towards apex. 

Under surface of both wings shining grey ; front wings 
somewhat darker, with a brownish tint. Expanse 17 milliui. 


PterophoridsB. 

Platyptilus, Zell. 

(751.) Platyptilus emissalisj Walk. 
PUxtypiUus emmalis, Walk. 1. c, xxx. p. 930. 

Pterophorus, Geoffr. 

(179.) Pterophorus canalisj Walk. 
Pterophorus eanaliSf Walk. /. c. xxx. p. 944. 

(16.) Pterophorus — ? 

A quite unrecognizable specimen. 
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XLI. — Note on Ceratium hirundinella (O. F, Miiller)^ iU 
Vamability and Mode of licproduction* By Dr. HenbI 
Blanc*. 

[Plate Xll. figs. 4-9.] 

In the ‘ Compte Bendu ^ of the meeting of the Soci^td 
dc physique et d’Hiatoire naturellc dc Gcnfeve, on the 17th 
April, 1884, p. 545, Prof. Brun cites among the pelagic 
vegetation collected in the spring in Lake Leman, near 
Geneva, a Cilio-flagellate, Ceratium hirundinella ^ Bergh, 
synonymous with Ceratium macroceraSj Schr. Without 
adding further details, the author of the communication says 
that this Peridinian, which is furnished with a strong siliceous 
enveloj)e, has occurred pretty abundantly several tinges. 

Nearly at the same time Dr. Imhof published (Zeitschr. 
fUr wiss. Zool. Bd. xl. Heft i.) the results of his researches 
upon the pelagic fauna of the Swiss Lakes, and, among other 
new species, described a new Cilio-flagellatc which he bap- 
tized with the name of Ceratium reticulatum. 

Knowing the uniformity which exists in the faunas of our 
different Swiss lakes, a uniformity which may be so fre- 

J uently recognized in the numerous investigations made by 
W. Forel, I tried to discover in the pelagic fauna of the 
Lake of Geneva the species of Ceratium indicated by Prof. 
Brun and the new species described hy Dr. Imhof. 

In the produce of iny veiy first fishing, performed on a fine 
day towards the end of May, 1 found in abundance, at a depth 
of 10 metres, Ceratium hirundinella^ O. F. Miillerf, and 
Ceratium reticulatum^ Imhof, in company with another Cilio- 
flagellate, which ^ I think, has not yet been mentioned as 
living in our Swiss lakes, namely Glenodinium cincium^ M. 

More than this, a considerable amount of material enabled 
me to ascertain that Ceratium hirundinellay like the other 
species of Ceratium so carefully studied by M. Berghf, pre- 
sented a great variability of form, and that, in reality, Dr. 
Imhof’s new species was not distinct, but rather formed part 
of the cycle of this variability. 

Before discussing the question of identity between Cfera- 
tium reticulatum and C, hirundinella^ I will give some details 
as to the organization of this Cilio-flagellate of the Swiss 

a Translated from the ' Bulletin de la Soci4t4 Vaudoise des Sciences 
Naturelles,* ^ol- PP- 1106-t316, pi. x. (February 1886). 

t To avoid confusion, I always adopt, as the author^s name, that of the 
naturalist who first described the aninial referred to. 

1 ^rffh, l)er Organismus der Ciliofiagellaten. Eine phylQsrenetiiMhe 
Studie/^Morphol. Jahrh. Bd. vii. Heft 2 (1881). 
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lakes, and communicate some new and exact observations 
upon the mode of reproduction of this group of microscopic 
creatures, which lias nitherto been very problematical. 

The body of the Ceratium of the Lake of (reneva, seen in 
front, is flattened, seen from the side nearly biconvex. It is 
surrounded and limited by a skeletogerious membrane or 
cuirass, which is produced in the shape of liorns differing in 
dimensions and directions. 

One of these horns (fig. 4, a), the largest, is denominated 
the anterior horn, the animal always moving in the direction 
of this extremity ; the three others (fig. 4, />), or sometimes 
only two, of unequal length, are the posterior horns. I'his 
kind of external skeleton is not continuous throughout, and is 
not everywhere of the same thickness. About the middle of 
the body it becomes excessively delicate and forms a perfectly 
well-marked cincture (fig. 4, c) ; and the skeleton is also 
completely interrupted upon one of the surfaces of the body. 
This interruption is formed by a large groove with parallel 
margins, nearly perpendicular to the cincture (fig. 4, rf) ; it 
opens near the base of what 1 will for the moment call the 

i jreat posterior horn, and terminates in a rounded end at the 
evel of the cincture or a little below it. The width of this 
groove, measured in several specimens, varies from 0*014 to 
0*015 millim., its length is 0*030 milliin. It is the surface 
of the body which presents this groove that 1 call the ventral 
surface, the other, which has nothing of the kind, being the 
dorsal surface. 

The skeletogenous membrane is not of a siliceous nature, 
as Prof. Bruii says, but is formed, as M. liergh perceived, 
of cellulose or of a very similar carbon hydrate ; for m Ceratia 
treated with iodized chloride of zinc, the skeletogenous mem- 
brane always became slightly tinged with violet. This 
cuirass is very transparent, presents no pores, and possesses 
a very elegani structure. Under a low power it appears to 
'be veiy regularly divided into a quantity of little polygonal 
dark areas, separated from each other by small white bands ; 
under a high power we seem to see that these polygonal areas 
are so many little fillets {Leisten) which, towards the ex- 
tremity of the horns, become elongated, and by their super- 
position Cause the contours of the latter to appear as if sligntly 
aenticulated. 

The skeletogenous membrane encloses a protoplasmic mass 
which contains a nucleus. The protoplasm, which penetrates 
to the extremity of the horns, is diflferentiated into a very thin 
external part, the exoplaam (fig, 5, ex)^ and a larger internal 
part, the ondoploBm (iig. 5,en), 
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Treated with osmic acid, chromic acid, or picro-sulphuric 
acid, the Ceratia of the Lake of Geneva show an exoplasm 
which is not homogeneous, as described by M. Bergh in Gera^ 
tium and Peridinium'^ it is rather vacuolar in the species 
under consideration (fig. 5, ear). The endoplasm (fig. 5, an), 
w^hich is denser, contains very fine granules, large and small 
globules of a green or yellow colour, or even red, and, lastly, 
other colourless, but very refractive, globules. Of the green 
and yellow globules tlu', former are the more numerous ; this 
abundance of green globules always gives the living Ceratia 
a wcll-markecl greenish coloration, which is produced by 
chloropliyll. The quantity of yellow globules varies much 
in different specimens ; M. Bergh ascribes this coloration to 
the })re8ence of diatominc. The red globules arc much more 
rare than the preceding, and frequently their presence cannot 
be recognized ; when they exist tlierc arc only one or two of 
them. These red globules are very large, always placed near 
the ventral orifice (figs. 5 and 6, gL r.). After the application 
of the reagents mentioned above they contract, generally 
leaving around them a well-defined vacant space ; each globule 
then aj)pear8 as if contained in a vacuole. JVI. Ber^, who 
observed these red globules in Cerativm oormitum, regards 
them, I believe rightly, as being of an oily nature, and ascribes 
to tlicm a part in the act of assimilation. As to the refractive 
colourless globules which are observed in all specimens 
(fig. 5,^/. ^.), they arc of a fatty nature, for they are imme- 
diately coloured brown by osmic acid. 

The nucleus of the Ceratia of the Lake of Geneva is of an 
oval form ^figs. 5, 6, ?/) ; it occupies nearly the middle of the 
body, and its longer axis is most frequently parallel to the 
cincture. It is (K)30 millira. long by O’OlO millitn. broad ; 
it possesses a spherical nucleolus placed exccntrically, 0‘003 
millim. in diameter (fig. 5, «?i). The intimate structure of 
the nucleus and nucleolus varies according to the histological 
reagents employed. In specimens fixed by chromic acid and 
stained with picrocarmine, the nucleus appears to be finely 
granulated, and the nucleolus like a small homogeneous 
refractive body, absorbing more of the colouring substajice 
than the rest of the nudeus (fig, 6). In other specimens 
fixed by picro-sulphuric acid and coloured with acetic car- 
mine, the chromatic substance of the nucleus appears in the 
form of small bacilli held in suspension in the nuclear liquid 
without forming a network of any kind ffig. 6 .bis) ; the 
nucleolus, instead of being a well-colourea refractive body, 
has precisely tlie aspect of a vacuole or of a rounded colourless 
body (fig. 6 6m, The nuclear membrane, which is ex- 

cessively thin, is always visible. 
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M. Bergh * gives no details as to the protoplasm and the 
nucleus of Ceratiuw hirundinella, and contents himself with 
saying ; As regards the protoplasm, cell-nucleus, &c., this 
form appears exactly to resemble Cei^atium cornutumy Ac- 
cording to this author therefore the nucleus of Ccratium hirun- 
dinella is elongated with its longer axis parallel to the longer 
axis of the animal, and does not contain any nucleolus. If 
these facts were well established 1 admit that it would require 
a great exertion of the imagination to confound under a single 
species the Ceratium found in the Swiss lakes and the Chra- 
hum hirundindla of O. F. Muller. But the same author 
takes care to add further on, in speaking of the latter form : — 

Of this form (in oj)position to that above described) I have 
observed only a few individuals, and therefore I arn unable 
to state anything as to its variability ; nevertheless the 
material was sufficient for me to determine the homologies 
and the systematic position of this freshwater form.” It 
appears clearly from this phrase that M. Bergh, having a 
deficiency of material, has chiefly attended to the external 
form of the animal, neglecting to study its protoplasm and 
nucleus ; this author, therefore, must not take it ill if 1 regard 
what he says upon this subject as only a simple su[)position. 

Although I have liad under my eye several dozens of 
Ceratia I have never been able to discovcir a contractile 
vesicle — an observation which, moreover, is in accordance 
with those made by M. Bergh and others. 

In describing the skeletogenous membrane I Jiave stated 
that it is interrupted on one of the surfaces of the body, the 
ventral surface, and that it bounded a large groove ; from the 
bottom, of this groove, when we observe living animals, there 
issues a flagellum (fig. 6, /), sometimes as long as the body, 
which strikes the water, keeping generally a posterior posi- 
tion, while the animal always moves in the direction of the 
anterior horn, If the existence of this long flagellum is not 
difficult to establish, it is. otherwise with the circlet of vibra- 
tile cilia, which, according to the authors who liave paid 
attention to the Oilio-flagellate Infusoria, is placed below one 
of the margins of the cincture. 1 have never been able to 
observe any such circlet of cilia in living specimens, or in 
others treated with reagents. Nor have I been able to recog- 
nize the presence of the two flagella which, according to the 
recent observations of Dr. G. Klebs f, replace, in the Ceratium 

♦ Bergh, loc, rtV.p. 210. 

t G. KlebB, “ Ueber die Organisation einiger Flapdlaten-Qruppenund 
ihre Beziehungen zu Algen iind lufusorien,” in UutorBuchungen aus d. 
botan, InBt. zu Tiibingen, IW. i. Heft 2 (I^eipzig, 188;l). 
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cornutum investigated by him, the circlet of cilia described by 
his predecessors. 

The Ceratium here treated of dies very rapidly ; out of 
hundreds captured in the morning I have very often had 
difficulty in finding a few specimens in the evening ; most of 
them were motionless at the bottom of the vessel; when 
examined under the microscope all had the contractile part of 
the body issuing through the ventral aperture. 

Repkoduction. 

As yet we are in possession of very few positive facta with 
regard to tlie mode of reproduction of the cuirassed Cilio- 
flagellata, and especially of Ceratium. Even among these 
few facts there are some which have been very differently 
interpreted, sometimes as demonstrating a reproduction by 
division, sometimes as being stages of conjugation. Thus 
Perty * thought he had observed a reproduction by longitu- 
dinal scissiparity in a species of Ceratium^ which must be the 
same as ours; Stein f, on the contrary, that he saw a Cfera- 
tium of the Baltic rejiroduce by conjugation. PouchetJ cites 
a curious observation made by him upon individuals belong- 
ing to the species Ceratium tripos and furca ; he found these 
attached to each other, forming chains of three, four, and even 
eight individuals — cliains which, according to Pouchet. could 
not originate from a conjugation. Bergh§ states that he 
has several times observed two individuals belonging to the 
species Ceratium cornutum united to each other and having no 
longer more than a part of their skeleton ; he is inclined to 
believe in conjugation rather than in division. 

That such a contradiction exists in the explanation of the 
observed facts is because none of the authors cited has paid 
serious attention to the intimate transformations which may 
have taken place in the protoplasm and the nucleus. Thanks 
to the employment of histological reagents and to numerous 
observations made upon living speibimens, I can assert that 
in all cases Ceratium hirundinella propagates by division^ 
cffter a previous division of its nucleus. 

1 have stated above in describing the nucleus that it was 
of an elongate oval form, and possessed only a single 
nucleolus ; but this is not always the case. Fig. 6 represents 

* Perty, 'Zur Kenutnias kleinster Lebensfonnen/ &c. (Berne, 1B52}. 

t Stein, * Per Or^ismus der Infueionathiere, III. Der Organismus 
der Flagellaten oder Geitfselinfusorien,’ i. Halfte (Leipsig, 1878). 

t Pouchet, Sur revolution dee Pdridiniens ” &c. in * Comptes Ren- 
dufi,’ tome xcv. p. 704 (1882). See aleo ^ Annals,’ ser. 5, voL x. p. 477. 

S Bergb, loe. oit. pp. 214 and 208. 
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a Ceraiium first of all observed in the living state, and which 
I succeeded in preserving in Canada balsam, after having 
fixed it by me^ns of picro-sulphuric acid and stained it with 
picro-carmine. The nucleus of this Ceratium is not of the 
usual form ; it is less elongated, for instead of measuring 
0*080 millim. in length by 0*010 milHm. in breadth, it is not 
more than 0*023 iniflim. long by 0*013 millim, broad — that 
is to say, it has now the form of a regular oval. Moreover, 
instead of having a single nucleolus, this nucleus contains 
two of them, jilaced excentrically, at a distance from each 
other. Whence do these two nucleoli originate? Is one of 
them the nucleolus generally observed in every nucleus, 
while the other lias been formed independently at the expense 
of the chromatic substance ? or are they both the products of 
the division of a single nucleolus? Although 1 have no 
observations to prove it, 1 can nevertheless assume that tliese 
two nucleoli are the products of the division of the single 
nucleolus which occurs in every elongated nucleus. In fact 
if one of them had been formed at the expense of the chro- 
matic substance, the latter would have undergone some 
modification in its mode of distribution ; or among the nuclei 
examined, which possessed two nucleoli, I must necessarily 
have met with at least one possessing one nucleolus smaller 
than the other — that is to say, in a condition of growth. I 
have never been able to observe either the one or the other 
of these two facts ; the distribution of the chromatic substance 
in the interior of the nucleus was always the same, aud the 
two nucleoli always possessed the same diameter. 

Fig. 7 represents a Ceratium of which the nucleus has 
undergone a notable transformation as regards its form. It 
is neither elongated nor oval, but is strongly constricted in 
the middle, and appears to be incompletely divided into two 
exactly similar halves, each possessing a nucleolus. The 
cotitents of the nucleus in this specimen are still the same as 
in that above described ; we remark no peculiar arrangement 
of the chromatic substance. 

Fig. 8 represents an interesting individual, observed and 
drawn in the living stat^ but which, to mv great regret, 
could not be preserved iu Canada balsam. W hat strikes one 
first of all in this specimen is that its nucleus does not occupy 
the usual position ; instead of being situated almost entirely 
in the posterior [anterior] region of toe body, below the circlet, 
it is placed across the latter. As in the preceding individual, 
the nucleus still appears as if divided into two equal parts ; 
but the central part which unites them is much more slender. 
Important modifications are also to be observed in the 
Ann. & Mag. N. Hi»t. Ser. 5. Vol. xvi. 31 
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ekeletogenous membrane. The ventral apertnre is no longer 
the same, but is only a very narrow groove ; from the base of 
the right posterior horn (the Ceratium being seen from its 
ventral surface) starts a groove, passing (and this is an 
important point to ascertain) exactly over the constricted 
portion of the nucleus. This groove traverses the circlet to 
reach the left-hand margin of the posterior [anterior] region of 
the body, and is continued upon the dorsal surface ; it conse- 
quently divides the individual into two dissimilar parts, but 
each containing half of the nucleus. 

If the reader has carefully followed me in the description 
that I have just given of the three individuals drawn in 
figs. 6, 7, and 8, he will have no difficulty in recognizing 
with me that I have had before me three important stages of 
the Ceratium under consideration, and that they enable us to 
conclude that its reproduction takes place by division. 

Thus, to sum up, this reproduction commences by the 
division into two equal parts of the original single nucleolus 
contained in every nucleus. (According to Prof. Gruber^ 
the division of the nuclei of Amoeba proteua also commences 
by the division of the nucleoli.) The two halves of the 
nucleolus separate from each other and the nucleus acquires 
a regular oval form, although its contents do not differ from 
what they were before. Then the nucleus becomes con- 
stricted in the middle, and this constriction becomes moro 
and more strongly marked until the nucleus appears to be 
formed of two halves united by a sort of bridge of nuclear 
substance. At the same time that this constriction becomes 
more marked the nucleus changes its position ; one of its 
halves is situated above and the other below the cincture. 
At this period the skeletogenous membrane presents a furrow 
which divides it, and causes the Ceratium to appear as if 
incompletely divided into two. The scissiparity, therefore, is 
not tru^ longitudinal, but still less transverse. 

M. Bcrgh t says that he has frcauently had the oppor- 
tunity of observing Ceratia^ especially Ceratium comutum^ 
which were deprived of a portion of their skeleton ; I have 
also had the pleasure of recognizing this same fact in Ceratia 
of the Lake of Geneva, and it is one of these specimens that 
I have drawn in fig. 9. In this individual the skeletogenous 
membrane covered only a part of the anterior region of the 
body ; on all the rest of the body it had disappeared, leaving 
only the vestiges of a right posterior horn and of a small 

* A. Gruber, Ueber Kemtheilox^vorgange bei einigen Protosoan^’* 
in Zeitsebr. fiifr wiss. Zool. Bd. zxxvui. 

t Bergh, loc. cit, p, 214. 
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external horn. Tlie protoplasm thus laid bare had a certain 
degree of consistency ; and this individual moved rapidly by 
means of its long flagellum. The above author afterwards 
mentions having seen two of these individuals in which a 
part of the skeleton was deficient, united or stuck together by 
the naked part of their bodies and moving rapidly. M. Bergh 
cites these curious individuals without knowing what to 
make either of those joined two and two or of those in which 
a part of the cuirass is wanting. He does not know whetlier 
he is to regard the former as being in conjugation or as indi- 
viduals in course of division ; he rather believes in a conju- 
gation ; and as to the second sort, he says of them that they 
arc individuals which have abandoned a part of their cuirass. 

These few observations of Bergh’s confirm mine in every 
point. This naturalist, when he siieaks of individuals united 
or joined together, has evidently had under his eyes Ceraiia 
which were in process of dividing ; as to tlie others, of which 
he speaks as individuals which have abandoned their cuirass, 
we nave only to examine carefully figs. 8 and 9 to be con- 
vinced that tlie Ceratium represented in fig. 9 is not an 
individual which has, so to speak, undergone an incomplete 
moult, but that it is the product of a division. We have only 
to remove the right-hand portion of the Ceratium in course of 
division (fig. 8) to hav(‘., pretty nearly, the spfc^cimen partly 
deprived of its cuirass (fig, 9). 


In conclusion, it only remains for me to discuss the question 
of identity between the Geratixim of the Lake of Ueneva, 
which I regard, like M. Brun, as identical with Ceratium 
hirundinellaj 0. F. Mtiller, and Ceratium reXiculatum^ the 
new species described by Dr. Imliof, and found by him in the 
lakes of Zurich, Zug, $;c. 

I have said in commencing that the skeletogcnous membrane 
of the Geneva Ceratium is produced in the form of horns of 
different directions and dimensions, namely an anterior one, 
the largest, and three, or sometimes two^ posterior ones, of 
smaller size. When tliere arc three posterior horns, as in the 

S ecimen represented in figs. 6 and 7, the Ceratium of the 
ike of Geneva has exactly the form of Ceratium hirundi^ 
nellaj O. F. Mttll., described and figured by M. Bergh. 
When there are only two of them (fig, 6) it resembles Cfero- 
tium reticulatumj Imhof. But among the specimens with two 
and those with three posterior horns I have found others in 
which the horn situated outside of the left posterior horn, the 

31* 
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animal bein^ seen from the dorsal surfacei is no longer a horn^ 
but only a simple stout spine (fig. 4). 

Usually, when this third horn is well dcTelopcd and quite 
evident, the other two posterior horns, which are always 
longer than this, diverge more from one another ; while if it 
is only rudimentary, the two posterior horns arc less diver- 
gent, and sometimes even nearly parallel. (Compare figs. 4, 
6, and 7 with fig. 6.) Dr. Imhof * has found in the Katz- 
ensee Ceratia closely resembling his (7. reiiculatum^ and only 
differing from it by a small eminence situated outside of the 
left posterior horn. This is what he says about it : — Per- 
haps this species from the Katzensee might be regarded as an 
intermediate form between Ceratium hirutidinella^ Muller, and 
our first form.” 

It is to be regretted that M. Imhof had not abundant 
material at his disposal, for he would certainly have been able 
to convince himself that the Ceratia of the Katzensee were 
really an intermediate form. He would have seen that 
between the actual well-developed horn and the simple promi- 
nence there exist all the passages. 

As regards dimensions the Ceratium of the Lake of Geneva 
does not differ from those of the lakes of Zurich and Zug. nor 
from those found by M. Bergh in the fresh water of the 
neighbourhood of Copenhagen. Measured upon several 
individuals the distance between the extremity of the anterior 
horn and the extremity of the left posterior horn (the indi- 
vidual being looked at from the dorsal surface) varied from 
0*267 to 0*190 millira. All the specimens observed, whether 
with three or two posterior horns^ had the same ventral aper- 
ture, 0*014-0*015 millim. in width, that is to say, of the same 
dimensions that M. Imhof gives for his specimens. I may 
remark further, with regard to the buccal aperture, that in 
fact the figure given of it by M. Bergh for Ceratium hirundi- 
nella is not exactly what M. Imhof anc^ myself have observed; 
but 1 cannot attach any great importance to a simple diver- 
gence, which may originate merely from a defect in the 
drawing. All the Ceratia of the lake had also the same 
cuirass, the description of which given above agrees exactly 
with those given by MM. Bergh and Imhof of the cuirasses 
of the Ceratia which they had before them. All had the 
same protoplasm containing the same nucleus. Nuclei in 
course of division occurred in specimens with two posterior 
horns and in others with three horns. 

This uniformity and constancy in the principal characters 


* Imhof, lot, eU, p. 167. 
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authorize me in regarding the Ceratium of the Lake of Geneva 
as the Ceratium hirundinella^ O. F. Muller, described by 
Bergh, and further in seeing in Ceratium reticulatum^ Imhof, 
only a simple member of the cycle of variability to which this 
old species, like so many others, is subject. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE XII. Figs. 4-9. 

(All the figures enlarged 800 diameters.) 

Fig. 4. Cuirass of a Ceratium hirundineUay seen from its dorsal surface. 

a, anterior bom ; posterior horns ; c, cincture ; c/, ventral 
aperture. 

Fig» 6. Ceratium hirundineHa^ seen from its dorsal surface. Only the 
outlines of the cuirass are drawn . ex\ exoplasm ; e», endoplasm ; 
gl. r., red globules ; gl. y., fatty globules ; w, nucleus ; nu, 
nucleolus. 

Fig, Bhis. Nucleus of a Ceratium hirundinella treated with picro-sulphurio 
acid and stained with acetic carmine. 

Fig. 6. Ceratium hirundinella^ drawn in the living state and then fixed, 
seen from the ventral surface. /, flagellum. 

Fig. 7. Ceratium hirundiivdla^ seen from the dorsal surface. 

Fig. 8. Ceratium hirtmditiella, drawn in the living state, seen from the 
ventral surface. «, lurrow in the cuirass. 

Fig. 9. A Ceratium hirufidinella in which a part of the cuirass is deficient, 
drawn in the living state and seen from the ventral surface. 
pTf naked protoplasm ; c, cuirass. 


XLII. — Critical Observations on Prof. Leidfs Freshwater 
Rhtzopods of North Americaj^ and Classijkation of the 
Rhizopods in general. By Rurgeon-Major Wallich, M.D. 
[Continued frgm p. 334.] 

It has been already shown Annals,’ Nov. 1885) that Prof. 
Leidy does not dispute the fact of the animal of Quadrula ” 
being in every resjiect identical with the animal of Diffiugia. 
We must therefore not place too implicit credence in the 
statement made at p. 143 of his work, that Quadrula sym- 
metrica is the only representative of its genus.” For Prof. 
Leidy has yet to explain upon what other basis than the 
generic n^n-identity of an organism w'ith any other known 
genus, he considers it legitimate to dissociate Diffiugia sym- 
metrica from Difflugia] and, further, how he can recon- 
cile the creation of a new genus for the reception of that 
form with those investigations ” which (he tells us at 
p. 6) “ rather confirm the view that we can only regard the 
more conspicuous and prevailing forms as so many nominal 
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epecieSj in likeness with the species of higher organic forms, 
more or less intimately related, and by intermediate forms 
or varieties merging into one another.’^ 

Having got rid of every question connected with the cha- 
racters of the animal, it is, at all events, satisfactory to feel 
that the present inquiry is reduced to the, comparatively 
speaking, narrow issue of determining whether the characters 
of the test in Qundrula are, or arci not, sufficiently unique and 
constant to warrant the creation of a new genus for the recep- 
tion of Diffiugia sijinmvtnca. 

As we have already been made acquainted with the cha- 
racters of Quadrula^'* si/m7netrica as laid down in Prof. 
Leidy’s work, let us now turn our attention to the characters 
therein given of tlie genus DijffiuguXj bearing in recollection, 
however, tliat a genus is little better than an abstract concep- 
tion, and that it behoves us to assure ourselves, at every step of 
the investigation, that the characters assigned to this particular 
genus as a whole, neither exceed nor fall short of the aggregate 
characters of the several sjiecies included in it. It will be 
understood us we proceed why this caution is considered 
necessary in dealing not only with tlie new genus Quadrula^ 
but with the equally questionable new genus Ncbela. 

And here let me observe tliat. owing to the unusual length 
and vagueness of many of Prof. Leidy’s definitions and de- 
scriptions, however desirable it may be to ejiitomize them to 
the utmost, the end in view w’ould be defeated were any 
passages struck out which the author might consider essential 
to the due comprehension of the points at issue. When it is 
stated that thirty-two pages of letterpress arc devoted to the 
genus Diffiugia as a whole, seven to D. pyrijbrmisy and the re- 
maining twenty-five to D. glohulosa^ 1). urceolatUy D, crateray 
D.acuminatay D, loboetomay D.arculayD. corona^ D. conatrictay 
and, lastly, D, spiralis (of which at least half are, on Prof. 
Leidy’s own showing, most variable species), the difficulties 
in the way of condensation beyond a certain point will, I 
venture to think, become apparent. 

The characters given ot the genus Difflugia are ; — “ Shell 
very variable in shape, usually composed of extraneous angular 
particles of hyaline quartz-sand, sometimes mingled with other 
ladies, such as diatom-cases, spongc-spicules, &c. ; the same 
forms sometimes composed of chitinoid membrane incorporated 
with scattered extraneous particles, or composed in part or 
entirely of intrinsic particles of peculiar character. Mouth 
inferior, usually terminal. ...... Pseudopods usually up 

to half a dozen or more, cylindrical, simple or branching, com- 
monly round at the ends, sometimes spreading and pointed.’’ 
— Op. dt, pp. 95, 96. 
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The characters given of Diffiugia jryriformis are : — 
Shell pyrifi/rm^ fimh^sihaped or ovoid^ with the narrower 
pole prolonged into a neck of variable length, of uniform 
transverse diameters, or more or less compressed] fundus 
obtusely rounded or subacute, or more or less expanded and 
variably produced into from one to three eoiiieal processes ; 
neck gradually and evenly narrowed to the oral end, cyliri- 
droid, sometimes constricted \ mouth inferior, terminal, circular, 
or slightly oval. Structure of the shell usually of angular 

I ^articies of quartz-sand, sometimes mingled with diatoms ; 
ess frequently composed of chitinoid membrane with variable 
proportions of diatoms and sand. 

^‘Var. 1, D. pyriformis] the ordinary characteristic form 
with the opposite diameters uniform. 

Var. 2. I), compressa ; like the preceding, but more or less 
compressed. 

Var. 3. D. nodosa ; usually a large form like the latter, 
but with the fundus variably produced into from one to 
three eminences. 

Var. 4. JJ, cornuta ; pyriform, with the fundus provided 
with one or two pointed conical processes. 

^^Var. 5. D. vas] like the ordinary form, but with the 
neck defined from the body by a constriction. 

Diffiugia pyriformis is one of the most common species^ and 
it presents much variety of shape and size. The shell is 
ordinarily flask-like or balloon-form, or, as indicated by the 
specific name, pear-shaped, with an oval or ovoid body, more 
or less gradually prolonged into a neck, which tapers to the 
mouth or is cyhn droid, and of variable proportionate length. 

Diffiugia pyriformis by gradual transition merges 

into D. globmosa^ D. acuminata^ &c.” — Op. cit. pp. 99 to 
105. 

For i^easons stated at great length by the author (pp. 99 to 
105), but which are nevertheless far from being clear, Diffiugia 
proteiibrmis is altogether excluded from his list of estab- 
lished species. At p. 113 he says : — The name D. protei- 
jbrmis is exceedingly indefinite in its application.” And 
further on the characters of Z>. proteiibrmis arc again cur- 
sorily referred to and followed by the remark that Dr. 
Wallich uses the name of D. proteiformis in a sort of generic 
sense, and regards all other forms of the genus ordinarily 
recognized as transitional subspecies and varieties.’’ 

With reference to the last remark 1 can only say, in all 
good faith, I own the soft impeachment,” and, notwith- 
standing the inference it involves, I prefer still to adhere to 
my own definitions given below, as being more to the point, 
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fioinewhat shorter, and, at all events, less hampered by all round 
alternatives than those furnished in Prof. Leidy’s work, which 
render his definitions practically useless. I therefore request 
attention to the subjoined extract from the synoptical list of 
the Difflugidae, at p. 240 of the ^ Annals ’ for March 1864, 
confining myself, however, to those forms only which bear 
on the question before us. 

“ Genus DiFFLuaiA (Leclerc). 

Characters, Animal a testaceous Amoeban. Pseudopodia 
cylindrical or digitate. Test chitinoid, or chitinoid with 
additions of mineral matter. 

Species 1 . Difflugta proteiformis, 

“ Characters of Test, Form of cmbiyonic test subspherical, 
from ^ to i of the diameter in one direction being truncated 
and constituting the aperture. Form of mature test extremely 
variable. 

Subspecies 1 . Difflugta mitrijbrmxs, 

“ Characters, Test mitre-shaped, more or less inflated at 
posterior extremity, and without any fixed ratio between length 
and breadth. 

Var. a. i). acuminata. Apex of test acuminate. 

Var. ) 8 . D, spiralis. Anterior third of test bent back upon 
its body, so as to present a retort-shape. 

Var. 7 . D, pyriformis. Shape varying from the pear- to 
the balloon-shape.” — Annals^ March 1864, p. 240. 
Referring to this aiTan^ement Prof. Leidy has drawn 
marked attention to my having referred the transitional (or. as 
I think they may be more correctly termed, the metamorpnic) 
scries, described and figured in the ^ Annals ’ for March 1864, 
to Diffluaia pyriformis. The following are my reasons for 
having aone so. 

Taking the characters of Quadrula symmeiarica ” in the 
order in which Prof. Leidy records them, we find this organism 
described as being remarkable for the construction of its shell, 
which is compressed pyriform'^ Both of those characters are to 
be found in his definitions given above of Difflugiapyrijhrmis^ 
and also its variety. No. 2 , D, compressa. But this is not all. 
If we torn to plate xxiv. of Prof. Leidy’s work, which is 
devoted to Nebela^^ and Quadrulay^ we shall see two 
tests of Nebehy figs. 11 and 12 , which, without looking at the 
explanation list, we can at once recognize as constituting an 
inseparable bond between Nebela axid Quadrula on the 
side of incipient mineral metaniorphism, and Nebela and D. 
pyrformis on the side of outline. In the explanatory remarks 
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tbeBe are described as transitional to the compressed variety 
of D, pyriformisy Again, if we turn to pi, xii. of Dtfflugia 
pyrijbrmte^ figs, 10, 11, 12, and 13, we shall see that these might, 
without the least incongruitv, have been inserted in pi. xxiv. as 
additional, and, in reality, better representations of the meta- 
morphism shown in figs, 1 1 and 12 of that plate. A dozen such 
examples might be added to these were it necessary. I must, 
however, draw particular attention to the Very important fact 
that these six figures also agree (as closely as any half-dozen 
specimens of the same forms of Difflugidse can agree with each 
other) with fig. 30, plate xvi., of my series of transitional meta- 
niorphic forms of Difflugia pyrtformtSj to which I refer them, as 
thc^rs^ Imk in the chain of varieties which lead up to 
flugia symmetrica. The woodcuts Nos. 3 and 4 at pp. 469. 470 
of this paper are in reality specimens of D, pyr if or mis ^ so mr as 
mere form is concerned ; fig. 3 being the ordinary variety with 
the test made up of angular mineral fragments, nearly always 
more or less transparent. When the test is covered to this 
extent with large and angular mineral particles of varying 
sizes and shapes, it has passed the stage at which metamor- 
phic action, or, in other words, the combinaton of the siliceous 
material impacted into the yielding chitinoid basis of the test, 
can enter into colloidal combination with it. In fig. 2 
(at p. 468 of this paper) the ractamorphic combination has 

f one as far as it generalljr does in such a form ; attention is 
rawn to it now chiefly with a view to prove that the pyriform 
or mitriform ‘‘compressed’' shape, said to be characteristic 
of the shell of Quadrula symmetrica^ is one of the typical 
characters recorded of Difflugia pyriformis and its variety D. 
compressa at p. 99 of Prof. Leidy’s work. Now if we look 
at ^8. 10, 11, 12, 13 of pi, xii., representing Difflugia pyri^ 
Jbrmis, and figs. 4 and 12 of pi. xxiv. representing Nehela 
collaris^ the trutli at once bursts on us, that the figures from 
pi. xii. of D. oyriformis might be transferred to pi. xxiv., and 
the figs, of JVsieia collaris from pi. xxiv. to pi. xii. of D.pyrt- 
fcrmis^ without even an expert in the history of the testaceous 
freshwater Khizopods being able to assert positively that the 
whole of the six specimens were anything else than average 
specimens of Difflugia pyriformis. I contend therefore that 
tnere is nothing in the shape of the test in Difflugia sym^ 
metrica to distinguish it from the test of D. pyrijormis. or 
certain metamorpnic forms of Nehela collaris of which I snail 
have to speak hereafter in reference to another character. 

Figs. 27 to 33 of pi. xvi. appended to my paper in the 
‘Annals’ for March 1864, which Prof. Leidy says I “de- 
scribed as transitional forms of Difflugia symmetrical^ I have 
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already shown have nowhere been so described by me. Those 
figures represented forma which were regarded by me in 1864 
(and I have certainly not yet seen any reason for not so regarding 
them) as fairly typical varieties around which every heretofore 
known published variety of the metamorphic series might 
with propriety be grouped. These seven types, with Diffiugia 
symmetrica^ seem to me to cover the whole of Prof. Leidy’s 
excepting the horned varieties, but only as varieties. 
To make species, even in the widest sense, on such a basis 
can, I think, hardly be considered in keying with the spirit 
of modern classification as applied to the Protozoa. 

The next characters given of Quadrula are : — Shell trans- 
parent, colourless, composed of tliin^ square plates of chitinoid 
membrane arranged in ti'ansvcrse or more or less oblique series, 
in consecutive or alternating order. . . . The general arrange- 
ment is like that of tiling with variable reaularity. . , , They 
[the plates] arc not entirely disposed witn the symmetry ex- 
pressed by their name, for frequently smaller plates break the 
regular succession of larger ones, and sometimes one angle of 
a plate replaces that of a contiguousone.” — Op, ciL pp. 142, 143. 

I have already ventured to express the opinion that Prof. 
Leidy’s views as regards the teat of Diffiugia symmetrica (or, 
as he would prefer to call it, Quadruta'^'* symmetrica) being 

composed of thin square plates of chitinoid membrane ” is 
erroneous, so far at least as I can speak concerning my own 
specimens, which, I may add, have been procured over a toler- 
ably wide geographical area. Of course Prof. Leidy’a 
specimens may ^ quite correctly described, inasmuch as the 
degree of consolidation attained by every test of the kind in 
which there is an admixture of siliceous or any other soluble 
mineral substance with the chitinoid basis, must depend on 
the quantitv of that substance present in the water or mud of 
the particular locfility in which it was produced. But, for 
reasons about to be assigned and which are gleaned from 
Prof. Leidy’s own statements, it appears in the highest degree 
improbable that the square plates” in Quadrula can 
be trulv described as being composed of chitinoid mem- 
brane’^- — if we are to understand tne term chitinoid'*^ in 
the sense in which he applies it to the tests of certain 
varieties of Nebela and Hyato^heniay namely, as being exclu- 
sively composed of hardenea sarcode altogether unconsoli- 
dated by any; mineral ingredient which has entered into 
colloidal combination with it. Thus Prof. Leidy describes the 
test oV^Hyahsphenia caneoto,” a member of another very inter- 

* The word thin ** was, by a mistake of mine, omitted at p. 882 of the 
^Annals * for November, line 2 from bottom. 
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esting group of testaceous Amoebans, as consisting of delicate, 
transparent and colourless chitinoid membrane, without trace 
of definite structure.” In ^^Ilyalosphenia iincta^^ and 
papilxo ” the tests are said to be pale yellow. I liavc never to 
my knowledge fallen in with Hyalotiphmia^ but am neverthe- 
less able to attest the occurrence of equally delicate chitinoid 
tests as occurring in one of the commonest /orms when 
developed under favouring conditions, namely Arcella vul- 
garis^ 

But Prof. Leidy’s view appears improbable for another and 
more substantial reason. It is this, that although the plates 
of Quadrula are described as above in the letterpress, there 
is not in any of the six figures (nos. 20 to 25) of plate xxiv. 
of his work, representing different views and forms of the 
kind of tests referred to, a single plate that even conveys the 
idea of having been intended to represent a true rectangular 
figure. On the contrary, with the exception of perhaps five 
or six plates out of some two hundred and fifty which nearly 
answer to the description of being square, all are more or 
less irregular both in their outlines and angles, and in these 
respects yield no such evidence of an approach to crystalline 
form as is to he seen in some of the other tests represented in 
Prof Leidyfs work as belonging to true Difflugidte* 

Moreover, nearly all the plates in the figures of Quadrula 
(pi. xxiv. figs. 20-25) are drawn as having more or less 
convex external surfaces, another character not met with in any 
specimens that have fallen under my notice. Indeed, it was 
the apparent perfect accuracy of the rectangles and the tabular 
surfaces and veij definite margins of the plates in my speci- 
mens that led me to suspect their being due, in some degree 
at least, to ciystalline agency, although I was fully alive to 
the fact that crystallization under ordinary circumstances is 
interfered with instead of being promoted in presence of 
colloids. 

In Prof. Lcidy's plate x. fig. 26, said to represent a shell of 
Difflugiapyriformisj composed of chitinoid membrane incor^ 
porated with thin siliceous plates^'* some of these are really 
rectangular; but I should feel inclined to regard them as 
rectangular rods, as their length as compared with their 
width in most of the forms exhibiting them varies apparently 
from 4 to 1, to 10 or 12 to 1. or even more ; the elongated form in 
such examples being in all likelihood the natural consequence 
of the siliceous constituent being derived from diatoms, many 
of which are of similar proportions. Some plates also, on a 
shell of 2). avcula^ in pi. xv, fig. 36, and in figs. 16, 17, 18, 
and 19 of the same plate, representing Z>. hoosUma^ are in 
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like manner rectangular. Again^ in pi. xvi. fig. 22, repre- 
senting Difflugia ghbuloea^ we have a test described as being 
composed of rectangular plates, together with a few * dia- 
toms.’’ This is a most interesting specimen, inasmuch as 
the entire external surface of the test (an oblate spheroid) is 
closely studded over with rectangular elongated plates^ a 
broadly ovate valve of a diatom (apparently a Cocconeta) being 
faintly visible as adherent to the exterior of the plates, though 
so hyaline as not to obscure the plates on* the part of the test 
covered by it. This form must be regardea not as a tran- 
sitional variety between Difflugia aymmetrica and those forms 
of test made up of an admixture of metamorphic bodies (such 
as were statea to be present on the test figured in Prof. 
Leidy’s plate x. fig. 26, auprh)^ but as a form which is essen- 
tially a second representative ” of the so-called genus 
Quadrulay and is actually inserted in a plate devoted exclu- 
sively to six forms of Difflugiay viz. glohuloaay lobostomay 
arculay urceolatay crateray and pyriformia. To deny this 
because the figure of one is pyriform compressed,”, wnoreas 
the other is a compressed spheroid, or because the rectangular 
plates in one are true squares, whereas in the others they are 
parallelograms, or even because in Difflugia aymmetrica there 
18 a close approach to symmetrical arrangement of the square 
plates, whereas in the other the elongated rectangular {nates 
are not so symmetrically arranged, would be too absurd, when 
it is borne in mind that we are discussing the predominating 
characteristic so conspicuously manifest throughout the whole 
of the vast series of testaceous Khizopods, namely an infinite 
tendency to variation — a tendency which even Prof. Leidy 
himself admits while making a new genus out of Difflugia 
symmetrica. The only matter for surprise is that so keen an 
observer as Prof. Leidy should not, at the first glance, have 
detected the intimate connexion just indicated between 
^^Quadrula ” and the specimen of Difflugia globuloaa to which 
I refer. Curiously enough. Prof. Leidy figures, side by side 
with this specimen of D. globuloaa. a second specimen of the 
same form (fig. 21), almost identical in size and quite identical 
in figure, in which there are no rectangular plates or disks of 
any kina, but the entire test is covered with diatoms as large 
as the Cocconeta in fig. 22. The diatoms in fig. 21 are, how- 
ever, pointed ellipses, and they are as yet metamorphosed 
only to the extent of obliterating their generally very coarse 
striation or oellulation, another significant circumstance in 

* Only one diatom-valve ia visible on the teat in fig. 22. There must 
therefore be some inaccuracy in the explanatory note. 
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this case and also in that of the single Cocconets valve, which, 
however, still exhibits the median Tine and its nodules. 

In plate xxii., representing Nebela collarts^fig^, 13, 18, 19, 
and 20 (the two last magnified 850 diameters are to be 
seen perfectly rectangular rods (called linear plates ” in the 
descriptive note), together with oval and round plates of 
various sizes, the larger ones exhibiting the curves of oval and 
circular diatom valves. The two highly magnified figures (19 
and 20) show the perfect angles of the rectangular plates and 
the tabular surface of the ovate and circular ones. But the most 
important piece of evidence is furnished by the teat (fig. 18), 
described as “ shell of narrow rectangular and oval plates, from 
which a broad strip was broken away, shoioing that the fracture 
follows the intervals of the plates.^ It must be remembered 
that the test is a large one, and the fractured aperture extends 
diagonally nearly from its apex to its base, not a single plate 
app^ring to be broken across, but the irregular outline con- 
sisting of zigzags, each of which answers pro tanto to a side 
or end view of the plates. Ilcncc we may reasonably assume 
that the whole of these plates are identical with the plates of 
Diffiugia symmetrica in being perfectly rigid, strong enough 
not to yield to considerable force, and therefore necessarily 
composed of a large percentage of siliceous or other mineral 
matter in combination with the colloidal basis of the test. 

But the nearest approach to the perfectly square figure of 
tlie plates in Dijf ugia symmetrica occurs in a specimen of 
Nehela fahellulum^ represented in plate xxiii. fig. 19, a broad 
balloon-shaped variety, on the front of which there arc eight 
perfectly-formed square plates scattered irregularly among 
a crowd of circular, oval, and linear plates.” In size and 
appearance the square plates exactly resemble those of D. 
symmetrica. Prof. Leidy (at p, 153) remarks : — Occasion- 
ally I have found specimens in which quadrate plates^ like 
those of Quadnda symmetrica^ were mingled with the more 
usual structural elements as seen in fig. 19,” i. e. in the figure 
1 have been referring to. Nevertheless, we know Prof. Leidy 
has in his definition of ^^Quadrula ” declared that the test is 

composed of thin square plates of ohitinoid membrancj' 
apparently forgetful of the following very circumstantial 
statement made by him in reference to N^ela collarisy the 
very form in which ^ the quadrate platesy like time of Quad^ 
rula symm/etricay occasionally occur.” 

In breaking the shell,” he observes^ ** the line of rupture 
follows the outlines or intervals of the disks and plates. The 
shell [of Nehela collaris'] appears to be siliciousy as it remains 
unchanged when eseposea to the a/ction of heated sulphuric afui 
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nitric aotds ” I — Op. cit. p. 151. Indisputable proof being here 
afforded by Prof. Leidy of these disks and plates being sili- 
ceous, was it wise to assert that those in Difflugia symmetrica 
are merely composed of chitinoid membrane ? 

It now only remains for me, before passing on from the 
question of the generic status of Difflugia symmetrica^ based 
on the figure and composition of its test, to draw attention to 
two or three collateral questions bearing upon what has gone 
before. The first relates to a very interesting experiment 
made by me with a view to find if rectangular plates resem- 
bling those on its test could bo produced artificially. The 
experiment was eminently successnil. It consisted in placing 
in a suitable phial finely pulverized organic silica in the form 
of tabasheer ” (a substance well kno wn as a product formed 
within the joints of the bamboo) with an alkali and a mixture 
of glycerine, gum, the albumen of egg, potassium chlorate, 
and, lastly, distilled water, the alkali in solution being kept 
apart from the rest of the ingredients by a parchment dia- 

E nragm, and some cotton wool being placed loosely at the 
ottom of the phial for any crystalline or other formation to 
form or subside on. The phial and its contents were kept, at 
the ordinary atmospheric temperature of summer, in a glazed 
bookcase, where they could be examined without being in 
anywise disturbed. After about fiye weeks, to ray intense 
satisfaction, distinct rectangular (square) plates were visible 
with a powerful pocket-lens, having already attained a size 
as large as the medium ^sized plates usually found in Difflugia 
symmetrica, and in every respect resembling them. I would 
add that I did not attempt to follow any precise quantitative 
formula, but simply went by “ the rule of thumb,” looking 
on the nrst effort as merely tentative and likely to give me 
some clue to more accurate measurements on a future occa- 
sion. I do not doubt, therefore, that any chemist would be 
able to repeat the experiment with perfect success and with- 
out the least difficulty. Of course I cannot but regard the 
experiment as bearing in a very important degree on the 
validity of my hypothesis regarding the colloidal metamorphism 
observable in the plates and disks of the more marked forms, 
and the chitinous pellets and cylinders observable on the tests 
of the less highly metamorphosed forms, such as D. spiralis 
and others. 

As regards Prof. Leidy’s remark that the plates in Difflu^ 
gia symmetrica are not so symmetrically arranged as the name 
would imply, I have only to state that although I unques- 
tionably employed the term to indicate the arrangement of the 
plates m regular series, I also applied it to the perfect mathe- 
matical figure of the plates themselves. 
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That any real disregard for accuracy was manifest in em- 
ploying the specific name symmetrica I aeny, for if such hyper- 
critical accuracy were indi^ensable in treating of such organ- 
isms as the tests of the Rhizopods, some of Prof. Leidy’s 
statements, such, for example, as that about the chitinoid 
membrane,” would, I fancy, not fail to invoke some rather 
more hypercritical. But, apart from this, I maintain that 
every one of tljc specimens I have ever seen indicates all 
that is needed to justify the term symmetricay inasmuch as 
tendency towards a definite and symmetrical arrangement is 
perfectly clear, the deviation from symmetry being obviously 
the result of accident rather than inherent tendency. And 
we must not ignore the fact, for it is a fact, tliat the cases are 
almost always exceptional in the organic world in which per- 
fect symmetry is observable, the honeycomb being one of the 
most familiar examples. But what then ? The bee is only 
the tool working out a figure which is controlled and directed 
by other physical forces and tendencies than those that are 
inherent in it. And so it is, I contend, with those thin 
square plates of chitinoid membrane,” which nevertheless 
hap] pen to be silicious and able to withstand heated acids. 

The two figures hero given of Difflugia symmetricay though 
somewhat roughly drawn, 
are nevertheless suflSciently 
accurate representations of 
the specimens from which 
they were taken. In the 
larger test it was my desire 
to show how accidentally 
applied disturbing causes, 
whether operating from with- 
out, or disturbance caused 
by the pseudopodia or chi- 
tmosarc of the animal, may 
occasionally break the regu- 
larity of the serial order of 
the plates. In no specimen 
have 1 ever seen a truncate angle ; and where there has been 
any overlapping of plates its character has plainly pointed to 
disturbaUce of some sort acting from without, lloth figures, 
1 venture to think, inculcate this lesson. The three separate 
plates convey a fairly correct idea of their symmetrical form. 

At p. 161 of his work Prof. Leidy says : — Dr. Wallich, 
referring to the structure of the transitional forms of Difflugia 
eymmetricay which, as previously intimated, I suspect to 
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belong to Nd)ela collarts^ calls the peculiar elements colloid 
disks and plates. He remarks that they are derived from 
the animal, and not directly from the medium in which it 
lives. He supposes, however, that they are formed through 
the coalescence of diatoms and other mineral elements with 
the chitinoid basal substance of the shell, which then undergo 
metamoq)hosis into all the colloid forms that occur/^ 

Before proceeding with my observations on the ^^Nebelce ” 
I must make some comments upon the above statement in 
relation to the whole of the series of transitional and meta- 
morphic forms referred by me to the genus Diffluma. The 
first point on which 1 lay emphasis is the extraordinary fact 
that this short paragraph contains nearly if not quite all 
the information Prof. Leidy has vouchsafed to publish concern- 
ing i\i^ grounds on which the conclusions in question were based. 
The second point is one upon which I would lay still greater 
emphasis, namely, the fact that, without any explanation what- 
ever on Prof. Leidy’s part, the whole of the metamorphic forms 
described and figured by me were bodily consigned, as in the 
case of Diffiugia symmetrica^ to a new genus. For, with 
exception of the short paragraph above quoted, from the first 
page of his work to the last, ne has abstained from drawing 
attention to my reasons for maintaining that influences in 
nature extrinsic as regards the animal, serve in a principal 
degree to determine the external structure and constitution of 
the ectosarc of the naked Rhizopods, and notably the external 
structure and constitution of the tests of the testaceous forms. 

On the other hand, he has several times gone out of his 
way to direct attention to conclusions of mine which he leaves 
it to be understood he considers erroneous, but which appear 
erroneous only because he has completely misrepresented 
them. That this is no exaggeration will be seen on reference 
to pp. 160 and 151 of his work, where, in the course of four- 
ana-twenty lines, he gives the subjoined two versions of the 
same inaccurate statement in relation to the Nehehe : — 

The series of specimens represented by Dr. Wallich in 
figs. 27 to 83, pi. xvi., vol. xiii. Ann. & Mag, Nat. Hist for 
1864, and described as transition forms of Diffiugia symme- 
trica. appear to me to pertain to the same animal as Nebela 
eollaris:^ 

Dr. Wallich, in referring to the structure of the shell of 
the transitional forms of Dffiugia symmetrica^ which, as 
previously intimated, I suspect to belong to Nebela ooUarie^ 
calls the peculiar elements colloid disks and plates.” 

And yet a few pages before, namely at p. 145, he had 
already stated in his definition of the genus that 
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in form^ constitution, and arrangement ” the sarcode is as in 

DifflugiA) &c. ! 

Had my facts and conclusions on the subject been contro- 
verted, or had sufficient reason been assigned for withholding 
them, the matter would have been intelligible. But no such 
case nas been made out and no such reasons have been fur- 
nished. And what has been the result ? Why, that during 
the last four years the forms specially constituting tlie subject 
of this paper have been mentioned in scientific works and 
journals in this country and abroad associated only with Prof, 
ijoidy’s name, and unaccompanied by any accurate characters 
of importance that had not been already assigned to them in 
papers published by me fifteen years previously. 

In the bibliographical list appended to my name at the end 
of the letterpress of Prof. Leiay’s work, the following is the 
sole reference to the transitional forms 

^'Transition forms, figs. 27 to 33=sNebela collaris.’’ 

This line furnishes its own commentary 

In these circumstances I must be permitted to furnish a 
somewhat fuller rSsumi of the facts upon which the con- 
clusions were based which Prof. Leidy summarized as 
above, since they directly bear on the status of the Nebelw. 
I must, however, preface what I have got to say by men- 
tioning that, until very recently, I was unaware of the fact 
that Prof. Ehrcnberg had described and figured an organism 
under the name of Viffiugia collarUy which must in all pro- 
bability have been one of Prof. Leidy’s Nebelce. in the ' Pro- 
ceedings of the Berlin Academy’ for 1848 ^.218). But 
although very imperfectly described by the eminent German 
microscopist, no doubt owing to the imperfect lenses then avail- 
able, his title to priority of discoveiy ought to be respected just 
as much as in the case of Diffiugia symmetrica^ Nevertheless 
this fact affects Prof. Leidy^ views and mine on these two 
genera in very different wavs. It adds another powetful reason, 
m addition to those already furnished, against the transfer of 
the forms included in them to newly created genera ; in Prof. 
Leidy’s case particularly, since his reference to Ehrenberg’s 

* Ths.foUowing errors and omissions in relation to the points under 
inrastigation occur In the text of Prof. Leidy’s work. At p, 142, under 
QaodMo. reference is made to nroteiformis^ var. symmetrkay ^Annals/ 

1868, pi. x.** It ought to be pi. ml 
At p. 145, under Kebela^ reference made to D. wmmstricay Wallich, 

< Annus,’ vol. xiii. 1864, pi xvi. figs. 27-83. No reference to text given, 
and no rueience to paper of Dec. 1863, where same form is describe 
In the same list appuided to NAsla no reference at all is made to tha 
a transldon forms.” 

Ann. A Mag. N. Hist. Ser. 5. VoL xvi. 


82 
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observationa on this organism in the year 1848 show he 
was aware of Ehrenberg having discovered and drawn atten- 
tion to the form in question {vide Leidy^ p. 150). But it also 
adds another powerful reason to those I have already adduced 
why the transition forma referred by me to Diffiugia should be 
retained in this genus*. It will be seen that Ehrenberg 
described the test as pyriform.'*’' 

After having stated (‘Annals/ May 1864) that no vegetable 
or extrinsically derived substances are, in my experience, 
employed for the consolidation of the Difflugian tests, I 
alluded to the selective faculty of the animals as being so 
remarkable that colourless mineral particles, sometimes quart* 
zose, sometimes felspathic, sometimes micaceous, seem to be 
always chosen, as one or other of those minerals happens to be 
present in the mud of the locality inhabited by them, and that 
the particles are impacted into the chitinoid matrix in so 
workmanlike a manner as to leave only the smallest intervals 
between adjoining masses and as little overlapping as possible. 
Reference was next made to the fact that the testaceous forma 
when living in streamlets, where they incur a risk of being 
swept away, reduce this risk to a minimum by loading their 
tests with as large particles of mineral matter as they can 
utilize. It was also stated that the mineral particles used 
are not always of inorganic origin, diatoms of various kinds 
being promiscuously employed in some tests, whereas in 
others a selection has been made of one kind only out of the 
various forms present in the same habitat. And, nnally, I re- 
marked on the mctamorphic forms of Difflugidae, belonging for 
the most part to the mitriform and pyriform series, in vmich 
the chitinoid matrix of the tests presents no appreciable 
admixture with unmetamorphosed mineral matter, but is more 
or less closely covered over with composite bodies of various 
forms and sizes. The whole of the forms now referred to were 
minutely described as they present themselves to us in the 
metamorphic series, of which figures are given in the plate 
attached to my paper above refened to. 

My reasons were then expressed for arriving at the con- 
clusion that, except in the case of a few permanent varieties 
which present a type capable of being hereditarily trans- 
mitted, the whole of the varieties of Difflugian tests may be 
regarded as the result, first, of modifications in figure, 
dependent sometimes on the inability of the test to sustain its 

* Ehrenbei^'e definition of 2). aillana is as follows: — "D. ooUarUf 
n. sp. D. lorioa sub ostio in colli formani attenuata, pyrifonni, subcla* 
vaU recta, superficie irregul^ter (!), oallulis parvis ssqualibns, 

ooUi anff uatioribus, apertuili integra (Monatsb. 1848, p. 218). 
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own weight, and sometimes on the tendency to curvature or 
oblicjuity from the pressure of running water ; secondly, of 
modifications in the materials of which the tests are constructed, 
sometimes depending on the kind of mineral substances pro- 
curable in particular localities, sometimes on a hitherto unre- 
cognized and remarkable union between the chitinoid basal 
substance (which is an exudation from the animal) and the 
mineral particles, which that substance serves in the first 
instance merely to cement together ; thirdly, of modifications 
in size, depending probably on the age, the perfect or imper- 
fect nutrition of the animal, and also on the capability of the 
test to alter its form after having become consolidated to a 
certain extent by addition of mineral matter ; fourthly, and 
lastly, of modifications in colour, arising partly from the 
nature of the food taken by the animal, partly from the 
external incrustation of organic or inorganic ddbris, and 
partly from the tint acquired by the chitinoid basal substance. 

I next went on to state that the true nature of the rectan- 
gular plates of Difflu(fia symmetrica would become manifest 
as I proceeded with the description of the transitional forms 
that intervene between the most aberrant which is repre- 
sented by that form, and the least aberrant form, viz. Diffiugia 
pyrifortnis and its immediate varieties, which are represented 
by such very partially metamorphosed forms as arc depicted 
in figs. 30 and 31 of the plate accompanying my paper. As 
already stated, in none of my papers on the subject of these 
Difflugidse have the inetamorphic series been described as 
transitional forms of D. symmetrica, as alleged by Prof. Leidy. 
On the contrary, in the explanatory notes annexed to pi. xvx. 

* Annals/ March 1864, fig. 26 is thus described : — ^^Jj, sym-^ 
metrica, showing the rectangular hyaline plates : a, form of 
aperture ; b, a more compressed specimen, in which the aper- 
ture (c) is nearly closed ; d, a few detached plates. 

Fi^8« 27 to 83 represent the series of forms exhibiting the 
transition fnim the ordinary mineral and chitinoid elements 
of the teat to the evolution of the colloid disks.” 

And, lastly, in the explanatory remarks appended to pi. viii. 
of my paper in the ^ Annals ’ for Dec. 1863, the following is 
the desenption given of fig. 16, pi. viii., p. 467 : — Test of 
Diffluyia pyrifo^is, var. symmetrica (Wall.), showing sym- 
metrical arrangement of the crystalline plates. ’ 

As some of the readers of the ^ Annals ’ may not have 
aooess to the volumes for 1863 and 1864, in wliich typical 
figures of all the most remarkable Difflugian forms were 
given, I have been enabled through the courtesy of the editors 
to insert a few figures in illustration of special characters to 

82 * 
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which I wish to draw attention in connexion with the forma 
to which reference has been made in the present and iMt 
month’s instalment of this paper. The first iigure in mj list 
represents in outline one of the simplest and most common 
forms of Difflugian test, namely the mitriform — simnlest 
because it approaches most closely to the spherical form (wnich 
there is reason to regard as the archetype of the entire 
Difflugian series) and constitutes also the earliest stage of 
most of the varieties of Difflugian tests which in the adult stage 
bear scarcely any resemblance to it : the tendency to variation 
in outline being, according to my view, neither resident in the 
animal nor in the test, hut in the varying external conditions^ 
which give the first impetus to change of figure when the 
young test has not as yet lost its purely membranous 
character^ and is therefore still perfectly plastic. Once set 
in motion, the same external forces or influences (for some 
are really forces, whereas others are merely influences) 
continuing to act in the same direction naturally tend to 
stereotype and extend the characters first impressed on the 
young test It is in this way, I contend, that whereas we 
Lave but one tyj>e of animal to deal with, we have an 
almost infinite variety of tests. It follows, therefore, that if 
we attempt to do more than group together the various 
most closely related varietal forms ana kinds of test on some 
definite system based on a knowledge of the forces or in- 
fluences which observation teaches us are the most effec- 
tive agents in the results produced, we are simply the victims 
of an old-world illusion that may seiwe to amuse, but cannot 
instruct, those who indulm in it. 

The annexed figure (fig. 2) must, for present purposes, 
be looked at without reference 
to the rectangular plates seen 
imbedded at its centre. As 
a matter of fact, this par- 
ticular sketch was made to 
illustrate a point in connex- 
ion with Diffiugia a^metrica^ 
of which mention will be made 
presently. Apart, therefore, 
from tLe presence of those 

! dates and a slight deviation 
iom the original outline, which 
is by no means uncommon, 
the firare might represent a 
varietiu form either of D* mitri- 
jvmiia or of D. pyrifirmia. 
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If we now take fig. 2 of D. mitrijbrmia as we find it^ with 
its admixture of rectangular plates^ we shall recognize in the 
presence of the latter and the barely perceptible undulation at 
the margin of the mouth of the testj distinct evidence of meta- 
moiphism from the ordinary to the transitional type^ of which 
(as has before been stated) Difflugta symmetrica is the most 
pronounced and aberrant variety. But 1 would particularly 
mention that, even as the figure stands, it was not selected to 
illustrate the earliest and most frequent aspect of metamor- 
phism, of which a representation was given in fig. 30 of the 
series included in the ^ Annals ’ plate of 1864, snowing the 
whole of the small quartzose particles or minute diatom-valves 
plainly melting, as it were, into the substance of the chitinoid 
and colloid basis of the stratum on which they rest. The occur- 
rence of these siliceous plates in the midst of insoluble mineral 


particles proves that they originate only in mineral substances 
capable of entering into colloidal combination with the chiti- 
noid basis of the test. Hence they furnish clear evidence 
that there exists no intrinsic tendency in Diffiugia symmetrica 
towards the development of these plates^ which is not shared 
equally by the other varieties of the series. This, I venture 
to think, is confirmed by the specimens figured in Prof. 
Leidy’s work to which attention has already been drawn in 
this paper. 

Fig. 8 is a representation of the common form, of Diffiugia 
pyrijormisj in which the massiveness of 
the angular mineral particles is such as 8. 

to render them apparently proof against 
metamorphic agency. It will be seen 
on reference to the two figures of 
Diffiugia symmetrica at p. w3, that 
they both partake of the pyriform 
curve, thougn never to a very marked 
extent — tihis being my reason for de* 
scribing the figure of the test in D. 
symmetrica as con^ponding most 
closely with D. mitrijbrmia. 

The two next sketches (figs. 4 and 5) 
represent very perfect specimens of 
highly-developea metamorph ic forms, 
almost identical in erety respect with ^ 
those represented in figs. 82 and 38 of 
m, ‘Annats’ series. Fig. 4 shows the test covered with 
totmd colloidal disks of nearly uniform size, placed in more or 
less regular order, but invariably restbg upon their flat sur- 
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mmrni- 


faces, tlie entire intervals being 

studded with nauch more minute 

disks or globules (for it is almost 
imj^ssible to determine positively 
which they are). We have in this 
and also in fig. 5 typical exam* 
pies of the pyrilorm test of 
Vtfflugxa pyrijormia^ the only 
difference between them consist- 
ing in the degree of inflation in 
the body of the test — a differ- 
ence which is shown to extend 
still further in pis. xxii. and xxiii. 
of ^^Nebela collarts in Prof. 

Leidy’s work. In fig. 5 (a 
Greenland form) very minute 
specimens of a diatom, probably an Eunoiia^ take the place of 
some of the colloid disl^. It is, 
however, in the scries of tests which Fig. 5. 

are chiefly built up of diatoms that 
a clue is found to the formation 
of the large and small colloid 
disks, and rectangular siliceous 

f lates derived from this source, 
n some tests the process of meta- 
morphism can be very distinctly 
traced, and we then see in differ- 
ent specimens and different 
varieties a gradual passage from 
their original figure to one or 
other of the various metamorphic 
forms of which mention has been 
made. Where large oval or cir- 
cular diatom-valves have formed 



part of the test these appear, in some of Prof. Leidy’s figures, 
to pass eventually into true circular or oval hyaline plates of 
pr(^rtionately large dimensions. 

1 have only space to add that the appearances described as 
characterizing the metamorphic series are not confined to the 
mitriform and pyriform varieties though they would appear to 
reach their climax in them. They are likewise observable 
in the globular and oblique, or, as 1 have termed it, the mar- 
supiiform serie^ of which Diffiugia spiraliB and 2>. coma 
are offshoots. In the former of these two the chitinous pellets 
and cylinders, whether straight or bent, seem to arrive at their 
maximum of development. But, strange to say, I have never 
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met with a single example anywhere in which there occurred 
80 close an approach to distinct siliceous rods and plates as 
is to be seen in pi. xix. of Prof. Leidy’s series. I have 
nevertheless met with specimens of />. cassis in which there 
was a row of circular colloid disks surrounding the aperture of 
the test. 

Before bringing my remarks on the Difflugian Rhizopods 
to a close, I must point out that, although Prof. Leidy has 
paid me the compliment of adopting nearly every fact and 
conclusion of mine in relation to the forms he has transferred 
to his new genus Nebelaj the only direct reference made by 
him to my previous writings on these forms is contained in 
•the following brief paragraph at p, 151 of his observations on 
the Nebelid® ; and even liere tiie scope of the remark he is 
Quoting is very materially impaired by his having cut short 
the sentence at the word occur ” : — 

Dr. Wallicli, in referring to the shell of the transitional 
forms of Dtfflugia symmetrica^ calls the peculiar elements 
colloid disks and plates. He remarks of them that they are 
derived from the animal and not directly from the medium in 
which it lives. He supposes, however, that they are formed 
through the coalescence of diatoms and other mineral elements 
with the chitinoid basal substance of the shell, which then 
undergo metamorphosis into all the colloid forms that occur. 
Of this process I nave been unable to satisfy myself ; but the 
exceedingly varied specimens which have come under my 
notice, of shells composed of elements apparently intrinsic and 
of regular but widely different forms, of others apparently of 
extrinsic elements, regular and irregular, with many others 
of a transitional character, would appear to justify the con^ 
elusion of Dr. Wallich.^' — Op. cit. p. 161. 

The sentence quoted from p. 234 of the ^ Annals ’ for 
March 1864 concludes as follows ; — ^^from the first alteration 
in shape of the mineral particles themselves^ to the development 
of the crystalline tablets which were first described?^ 

The genus Nebela is thus defined by Prof. Leidy 

** Shell usually compressed pyriform, transparent, colourless, 
with or without appendages, composed of cancellated mem- 
brane, or of peculiar intrinsic structural elements of variable 
form and size, mostly of circular or oval disks, of narrow rec- 
tangular plates or rods, or of thin, less regular, angular plates, 
often almost exclusively of one or the other, sometimes of two 
or more intermingled in variable proportions, sometimes of 
chitinoid membrane incorporated with more or less extrinsic 
elements, and sometimes of these entirely, as in Diffiugia. 
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Mouth inferior, terminal, oval. Barcode colourleaey in form^ 
eonstitutiony and arrangement as in Difflugia, Hyalospnenia, 
&c.’* — Op. cit. p. 146. 

In composition the shell [of Nehela collaria] is of extraor- 
dinary character, from the variety in form and arrangement of 
its elements. Most frequently it is composed of oval or 
circular disks. The disks usually hold no relationship in size 
with that of the shell ; . . . . sometimes the shell is almost 
entirely composed of circular disks, sometimes of oval disks, 
and frequently the two kinds are intermingled. Sometimes 
they are of pretty uniform size ; at others, they are intermin- 
gled, of different sizes. Most frequently the larger disks 
occupy the fundus and body and the smaller ones the lower 
part or neck of the shell. Sometimes the larger disks are 
more or less scattered, with some approach to uniformity, and 
the intervals are occupied by smaller ones. Indeed, there 
exists almost any conceivable arrangement of the round and 
oval disks in the construction of the shell.” — Op. cit. p. 147. 

“ Not unfrequently there are found, in association with the 
usual more characteristic varieties of N. oollarisy individuals 
which have the same form of shelly but with its structure 
rather related with that of the ordinary forms of Difflugia. In 
some specimens the shell is composed of thin and irregu- 
larly angular silicious plates as represented in fig. 12.” — 
Op. cit. p. 148. 

Sometimes narrow rectangular plates in different propor- 
tions are intermingled with the disks, and occasionally the 
former greatly predominate. Occasionally I have found speci- 
mens in which quadrate plates, like those of Quadrula sym^ 
fnetnca, were mingled with the more usual structural elements.” 
— Op. cit. p. 153. 

The specimens vary greatly in the form of the com- 
ponent silicious platesy which consist of variable proportions 
of the kind just described, with others which are more remlarly 
rectangular y or in the form of rods, and sometimes with matoms 
and round or oval plate^ like those which ordinarily com- 
pose the shell of Nebela coUaris. Through such ^eoimens the 
tatter would appear by transition forms to merge into Difflugia 
compressa 1 ” — Op. cit. p. 148. 

The nature of the singularly varied shell of Nehela eoU 
laris I have not been able to determine with any satisfaction* 
In the characteristic forms, the elements of structure, the disks 
and plates, appear to be intrinsic, and not of a foreign character. 
I1iey appear to be cemented together or conjoined at the 
bordm, and not implanted upon or incorporated with a distinct 
chitinoid membrane. In breaking the shell the line of firac- 
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ture follows the outline or intervals of the disks and plates. 
The shell appears to be silieious and remains unchanged when 
exposed to tne action of heated sulphuric and nitric acids.” — 
Oj), ciL p. 151. 

The eucystation of the naked and testaceous AmmbanSi 
the process of coagulation ” and consolidation ” of the 
ectosarc by which the membranous structure of the en- 
cysting sac is produced, the formation of the diaphragm 
by which the mouth of the testaceous Amocbans is closed 
during their encystation, and the characters each of these 

{ )arts assume, will be found described by me in the ^ Annals ’ 
or May 1863, pp. 367 to 369; ‘Annals.’ Nov. 1863, 
p. 836 j ‘Annals,* I)ec. 1863, p. 462; and ‘ Annals,* March 
1864, p. 235. 

It only remains for me to say that more admirably and 
truthfully executed figures of the freshwater Khizopods 
have never been issued than those contained in Prof. 
Leidy’s work. In no other publication have such indisputable 
proofs ever been brought together of the process of natural 
evolution from one end to the other of a very extensive and 
complete series of Protozoan organisms. Mad Prof. Leidy 
dwelt somewhat more fully and mstinctly than he has done 
on this the most striking feature in his researches he would 
indeed have conferred benefits of no ordinary magnitude upon 
the branch of science of which he is so distinguished an 
expositor*. 


Xhlll.—Deecr^tiona of three new Bpeciee ^Geckos. 

My G. A. Boulenger. 

Qeclco pumiluB^ sp. n. 

In habit similw to Lepidodactylus Guppyi. Head small, 
body elongate, limbs moderate. Snout once and one third 
the diameter of the orbit, which equals the distance between 
the latter and the very small, round ear-opening ; forehead 
scarcely concave. Head covered with small granules, which 
are considerably larger on the snout ; rostral quadrangular, 
not quite twice as broad as long, with a short cleft above ; 
nostril pierced between the rostral, the first labial, and three 
nasals ; twelve upper and ten lower labials ; three or four 

* I have but recently seen Mr. Eomyn Hitchcock’s ^‘Synopsis” of 
Viot Leidy’s great work, and can confidently recommend it as a most 
usefhl compendium of intormation on the freshwater Rhisopods in general. 
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transverse rows of small hexagonal chin-shields. Dorsal 
scales uniform, minuteljr granular; ventrals much larger, 
roundish-hexagonal, subimbricate. Digits one third webbed, 
strongly dilated, with ten or eleven angularly curved lamellae 
under the median toes. A short angular series of eleven 

? ra3anal pores (merely indicated, the specimen being a female). 

'ail cylindrical, slightly depressed, covered with uniform 
small flat scales, largest inferiorly. Pale reddish brown above, 
brownish white inferiorly ; a dark line on the loreal region ; 
a few small black spots on the tail. 


millim. 


Total length 84 

Head 10 

Width of head 5*6 

Body 80 

Fore limb 10 

Hind limb 14 

Tail 44 


A single female specimen, from Murray Island, collected 
by the Rev. S. Macfarlane. 

This species is so closely allied to those of the genus 
Lepidodactylm that the propriety of separating it from the 
latter appears to me somewhat aoubtful. However, W its 
undiviaed infradigital lamellsB it agrees with the genus dtecko^ 
as at present defined. 

Homopholts macrolepis^ sp. n. 

Head oviform, depressed, its depth contained twice in its 
length ; snout as long as the distance between the eye and 
the ear, scarcely longer than the diameter of the orbit ; fore- 
head and interorbital space concave; ear-opening small, 
roundish-subtriangular. Head covered with small granules, 
which are considerably larger on the snout ; rostral six-sided, 
twice as broad as long, its three up^r sides in contact with 
the anterior nasal ana an intemasai ; nostril pierced between 
the rostral and six scales, the two anterior of which are the 
largest; eleven or twelve upper and eleven lower labials; 
none of the lower labials deeper than broad ; mental small, 
trapezoid | a row of small chin-shields, the two median in 
contact with the mental. Dorsal scales larger than ventrals ; 
about eighty-five scales round the middle of the body. Limbs 
as in H* Wahlbergii. Tail with imbricate scales as on the 
bodjjr, on the upper surface much smaller than on the lower. 
Uniform greyish above. 
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millim. 


Total length 170 

Head 20 

Width of head 20 

Body 60 

Fore limb 30 

Hind limb 42 

Tail 76 


A Biugle female specimen, from Delagoa Bay ; presented by 
the South- African Museum, Cape Town. 

Rhoptropus ocellatus^ sp. n. 

Head much depressed ; snout broadly rounded, a little 
longer than the diameter of the orbit, as long as the distance 
between the latter and the ear; latter rather large, elliptical, 
oblique; forehead not concave. Head covered witn flat 
granules, largest on the snout ; rostral trapezoid, separating 
the nasals ; nostril pierced between the first labial and two 
nasals ; latter not swollen ; seven upper and six lower labials ; 
mental large, aubtriangular, broader than long, in contact with 
two chin-shields ; the chin-shields graduating into the smaller 

? ;ular scales. Dorsal scales small, granular ; ventrals much 
arger, roundish-hexagonal, imbricate. Limbs shorter than 
in R, qfer ; the adpressed hind limb reaches the axilla. Inner 
digit very short, not half the length of second. An uninter- 
rupted series of thirty-one femoral and prasanal pores in the 
male. Gre^y above, with round, dark-edged, whitish spots ; 
a rather indistinct dark line on each side of the head^ passing 
through the eye ; lower surfaces whitish. 

millim. 


From snout to vent 35 

Hpfid 11 

Width of h^.’ ‘ .* i ! r 

Fore limb 14 

Hind limb 18 


A single male specimen, from Cape Town ; presented by 
the Soutn-African Museum. 


XLIV . — Notice of two Lumbrici with bifid Hinder Ends, 

By Prof. F. Jefpkey Bell, M.A. 

On the 20th of June last Dr. Qtinther received from Dr. Kirk- 
man, of Hastings, a small earthworm {Lumbricus terrestris) ' 
which was remarkable for having the hinder third of its 
body bifurcated. The figures now given are r^roductions of 
the sketches made a few days later by Mr. Mintern ; they 
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exhibit the natural size of the worm, and the form it took 
when moving at ease. It will be observed that the left 
branch appears to be a little shorter than the right ; and at 



• 

times this difference appeared to be better marked, so that 
an observer would freauently remark that the left branch 
looked like a bud. That it was not so was proved by this 
one fact, that, as time went on, the difference in size became 
more marked. 

For more than two months the worm was under my care, 
and 1 sedulously attended and watched it. 

On August 21 it was still very lively, and for the first time 
there were apparent some indications of a future clitellum, of 
which as yet there had been no sign ; but even these were 
still obscure. There was now a very definite difference be- 
tween the left- and the right-hand branches, the former being 
not only smaller but much less active. 

On the 25& of August Mr. Hesse (the taxidermist to the 
Zoological Department, to whose charge I committed the worm 
during an absence from London) observed that the creature 
had lost its tails,” and on the 29th of August it was found 
dead. 

On the 22nd of August Mr. Harting was kind enough to 
hand to me an example of a brandling ” {Lumbricuajmtidue) 
which had been forwarded to him by Mr. Bobert Service, cff 
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Maxwelltown^ Dumfries, on account of its bifurcated tail 
this specimen was dead, and was unfortun«ltely sent dry. 

The only specimen known to me which presents a similar 
arrangement of the liindcr end of the body is in the Anato- 
mical Department of the University Museum at Oxford, a 
short notice of which was published by Mr. Charles Robert- 
son in 1867*. 

The specimen having died after losing its tails,” and the 
portions having been lost during my absence from London, 
there has been no opportunity of making an anatomical inves- 
tigation ; had I done so I should, I am sure, have found the 
dorsal blood- vessel dividing into eaual branches at the point 
of bifurcation, and I should, I think, have found the enteric 
tract in tlie right half a little larger than that in the left. 

My primary object in this notice is to put on record an 
occun-ence which, it is possible, is not very rare, but which 
has, at least, escaped general observation. It can be but 
matter of guesswork what was the nature of the accident 
that preceded the appearance of the bifurcated end ; it is 
almost as hard to see exactly what the phenomenon does 
teach us ; — 

1. It makes it quite certain that, like lizards with their 
tails, earthworms may reproduce bilaterally what is ordinarily 
only produced terminally. But this is only another way of 
saying that earthworms are subject to a well-known and 
widely difiused law.” 

2. The fact that the clitellura only became ajiparent a few 
days before the loss of the hinder end is positive ; but the 
events may or may not have any relation to one another. If 
they have, they only show that when the earthworm is repro- 
ducing parts of its body it is, pro tanto^ comparable to a form 
reproducing itself ascxually, a phenomenon which, so high 
in the scale of organization, is, we know, not compatible or 
contemporaneous with sexual reproduction. 


XLV . — Trachelius ovum. By Sara. Gwendolen FouLKEf. 

Ik first describing this Infusorian, Ehrenberg attributed to it 
the possession of a much ramified oesophagem canal ; but his 
view, subsequently upheld by Claparfede and Lachmann, has 
been strongly opposed by W. Saville Kent, who claims that the 
so-called alimentary canal is merely the granular protoplasm 

s Quarterly Journal Microsc. Sci. vii. (1867), p. 157. I am indebted 
to Mr. Robeitson for this reference, 
t Prom the • Journal of the New York Microacopical Society.* 
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highly vacuolate. My own observations had coincided with 
those of Mr. Kent, and recently strong confirmation of his 
opinion was obtained from the following phenomena:— 

I had taken from a OAara-bog numbers of Trachdiu 
Their unusually large size— one fortieth of an inch — afforded 
special advantages for observation. In colour the specimens 
were a transparent creamy yellow. When first removed to 
the live-box they uniformly showed the ventral side to be 
flattened and deeply indented longitudinally, so that a trans- 
verse section would be kidney-shaped. After a confinement 
of some minutes they became globose in contour, and thus 
they remained during captivity; but when they were set free 
the indentation soon reappeared. In one specimen the granular 
reticulation, at first finely shown, seemed to become less pro- 
fusely ramified, and a current of the protoplasm towards the 
central mass was noticed. This flow continued until all the 
smaller branches were massed at a subcentral point, leaving 
the rest of the body apparently hollow. One pseudopodiura- 
like process was now sent to a more posterior point in the 

S hory, and the flow was resumed, this time outwards, 
the protoplasm was collected into a nodule attached to 
the cell-wall, along which a small portion flowed, afterwards 
remaining motionless. No nucleus could be detected in this 
specimen, though present in all others examined. 

The above condition Teraained unchanged for nearly an 
hour, when, wishing to test the apparent hollowness of the 
cell, I removed from the live-box all but a small portion of 
the water, and pressed the Trachelius with ablaut knife-blade. 
Complete collapse ensued^ and the animal now resembled a 
twisted rag. 

It seemed, however, nowise injured by the operation, as, 
after about six hours passed at the edge of the water, it 
resumed its globose shape, and free motion about the live-box 
again began. 

An accident prevented further investigation, but, from the 
diffused condition of the nucleus, incipient reproductive phe* 
nomena were suspected. 

In this connexion I should like to draw attention to a form 
described by me in a communication to the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, March 4th, 1884, under 
the name of Trachelius Leidyi. The distinction then made 
with regard to shape having been rendered invalid by the 
observations above noted, colour and the more profuse vacuo- 
lation of the periphery alone remain, and, regarding these as 
insufficient differences, I have decidea to with^^aw the species. 
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XLVI . — Description of the Marsupial Egg o/* Echidna 
hystrix. By Edward P. Ramsay, Eaq., C.M.Z.S. 

To the Editors of the Annals and Magazine of Natural History. 
Gentlemen, — 

Since the publication in the Ann, & Ma^. Nat. Hist, 
No. 84, December 1884, of tlie Description (k‘ an Impreg- 
nated TJtervis and of the Uterine Ova of Echidna hystrix^^ 
I have been favoured with a letter, dated Australian 
Museum, Sydney, September 14th, 1885,” from my valued 
correspondent Eaward P. Ramsay, Esq., F.L.S., Curator of 
that museum, with the following result of his researches on 
the same physiological subject. 

Sheen Lodge, Richmond Park. RiCUARD OweN, 

** To-day [I presume the date of his letter] I got another 
fine female Echidna : I now have four. On examining her 
pouch I found therein an egg^ white in colour and about half 
an inch in length, having a rather tough skin, with, 1 fancy, 
very little lime in it, and very like that of a reptile. It is 
oval, equally rounded at either end. The beast showed great 
resentment at being examined, and, being a very prickly 
subject, I had not much time to examine the egg, as I was 
afraid of breaking it. The pouch was^uch warmer than the 
body of Echidnas generally. I was much surprised at the 
warmth when I put my fingers in. To-morrow I will take 
the temperature^ and I think 1 will leave her to hatch out the 
young, 1 felt at first inclined to make a preparation of her 
and put her in spirits. The pouch entirely disappears y or, 
ratkery does not appear at ally until the parent is about to lay 
her egg. I wish 1 could send her on to you just as she is. 
On placing her in a cask of sand she at once burrowed out 
of sight, covering herself with sand to a depth of 4 inches. 
The other specimens which I have also burrow and hide 
themselves in comparatively stiflf soil. They go often down 
4 to 6 feet in the night-time. Wc dig them out every second 
day or so, when we find they have gone too far. 

I hope to be able to make some observations on the length 
of time in hatching. Other females which I have have no 
eggs in the pouch. They feed freely on fresh milk, sweetened 
wim a . little sugar, and some bread-crumbs added. Some 
become tame very soon, and come readily for their milk; 
others will not drink except when one is out of sight.” 

(A description of the mammary ouches and mammary 
f(BtU8 is given in the ^ Philosophical Transactions ’ for 1865, 
pp. 671-686, pis. xxxix.-xii.) 
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XhYll.— Notes from the St. Andrews Marine Laboratory 
{underihe Fishery Board for Scotland). By Prof. McImtOSU, 
M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., &c.— No. III. * 

[Plato XllL] 

« 

1. On the Ova o/t CdUionymuB hra, L. 

2. On a new British Staurocephalus, 

5. On certain Processes formed by Ceraput on Tubularia imUmam 

4. On Structures resembling Ova procured off the Forth* 

6. On a Female Porpoise, with a note on its Milk* 

1* On the Ova of Callionymm lyra^ L. 

So little was known about the breeding of this fish that the 
most recent work on British fishes, viz. that of Dr. Day 
contains nothing more than the following remark, the quota- 
tion of which will indicate how much remains to be done in 
this department : — Dr. G. Johnston } recorded having found 
a sordid dragonet containing milt or soft roe, it being a young 
male. The Rev. G. Harris § mentions having aiscovered 
hard roe in a gemmeous dragonet, which, provided the obser- 
vations were correct, is interesting as seeming to show that 
the female might assume the colours of the male and still not 
be sterile. The observation docs iv)t seem to have been con- 
firmed by any other naturalist.” It will thus be observed 
that the author has nothing to advance in regard to the nature 
of the ova or spermatozoa, and nothing in regard to the period 
of spawning. Tet the skulpin is a very common fish on our 
eastern shores both in the trawl and on the lines of the fisher- 
men, since it ranges from a few to 40 fathoms and upwards 
on sandy or muady ground. ' It is perhaps less frequently 
brought on shore than other kinds of unsaleable fisues by 
either liners or trawlers, since the spinous rosette at the angle 
of the preoperculum causes general detestation ; indeed, luce 
the glutinous hag [Myxine)^ it is often jerked from the line 
into the sea by the fishermen or scooped overboard on a 
shovel by a trawler. In and near St. Andrews Bay they are 
frequently caught on the hooks of the liners (baited with 
mussels) when fishing for plaice and dabs as well as for 
haddo^ ; and I have to thank certain of the fishermen for 
this and similar opportunities of examicing marine specimens. 

• Communicated by the Author, having been read at the Aberdeen 
Heetiiig of the British Association (Section D), 1886. 
t ‘^hes of Great Britain/ i. p. 178. 

i Zool Jouxn. iii. p. 886. 

Zoohpp. 8899 and 81ia 
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A careful watch had been kept on the species throughout 
the spring ; but it was not till the 12th of June that Mr. 
Prince, in my absence, procured a female with the ovaries so 
advanced as to giv(‘ rwiable data with regard to the eggs. 
Other females in a more or less developed condition were pro- 
cured in July. In these the total bulK of the ovaries is by no 
means noteworthy, even at the breeding- season. They form 
a somewhat cordate mass, bifid in front, but connate poste- 
riorly, and. like the spermaries, have a coating of the silvery 
peritoneal lining on the surface. Some of the ova were trans- 
parent, and thus, though small (*025 to *03 inch in diameter), 
appeared to be mature. In their very early condition in 
the stroma of the ovaries these ova present a characteristic 
appearance (PI, XIII. fig. 3), for shortly after passing 
from the stage of a mere nucleated cell the egg appears to have 
a double capsule (PI. XIII. fig. 4), viz. an inner clear coat 
probably homologous with the zona radiata of other Teleos- 
teans, and an outer one of beautifully-arranged hexagonal 
cells. The two divisions just mentioned, however, belong 
to one layer, as shown in sections made by Mr. Prince. 

About a week later (8th August) a female with more fully- 
developed eggs was procured ; indeed, the specimen seemed 
to have deposited part of its ova, some of which lay externally 
around the reproductive aperture. From the pellucid appear- 
ance of the eggs in various specimens it formerly appciared 
probable that they were pelagic, and the condition in this 
example cleared up any doubts. The translucent ova arc 
very small, nearly approaching those of the common dab in 
this respect, and thus a very large number are held even by 
the small ovaries. When mature each ovum (PI. XIII. fig. 1) 
has a very fine hyaline zona radiata, with a scries for the 
most part of hexagonal reticulations like those of a honey- 
comb. These spaces arc not quite uniform in size, but 
many are, home again have four, six, and seven sides. 
When the edge of the sphere is examined the septa bound- 
ing the jrfeticulations stand out very distinctly, atid their 
edges show minute striae (PI. XIII. fig. 2). In transverse 
section of the partially developed egg in the ovary (PI. XIII, 
fi^. 4) the thickness of the zona radiata is in marked contrast 
with that in the fully mature ova. The external reticulations 
are imperfectly seen in preparations, as they form a confused 
layer from collapse. The exact function of this arrangement is 
unknown^ but it enables the egg to be distinguished at once 
amongst its congeners. 

Bo far as observed, a considerable number of ova, proper- 
Ann. & Mag. N. Hist, Ser. 5. VoL xvi. 33 
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tionally to the aiae of the oyaries, seem to arrive at maturity 
simultaneously. 

The musBCiB used as bait were found in the stomachs of 
several, while in the intestine Trophon^ hermit-crabs, and 
fragments of bivalve mollusks occurred. 

2. On a new British Staurocephalus (Staurocephalus 
Siberti). 

When at Whitstable, in June 1884, I noticed in a small 
aquarium belonging to Mr. Sibert Saunders a minute annelid 
in considerable numbers, and, as its form seemed unfamiliar, 
I got Mr. Saunders to forward some to the St. Andrews 
Laboratory, where they now are. The marine specimens in 
the aquarium had been procured from the Whitstable oyster- 
beds, in which Mr. Saunders has for many years taken a 
prominent interest^ so that, in all probability, the species 
about to be described haunts the algss and other growths 
attached to the shells ot the oyster. It is very hardy in con- 
finement, not only living but multiplying in a small aqua- 
rium, and bearing long Journeys without loss. 

Tnis form (PL Xlll. fig. 5), which measures about 8 or 
9 millim. in length and about 1 millim. in breadth, including 
the bristles, is comparatively pale and semitranslucent, the 
internal organs, such as the blackish dental apparatus and 
the straw-coloui’ed or greenish alimentary canal, being 
visible from the exterior. There are about thirty segments 
in the body, exclusive of those devoid of bristle^ viz. the 
cephalic, buccal, first body-segment, and caudal. The tail is 
terminated by two long slender styles provided with palpocils. 

The head is horseshoe-shaped, and marked along the anterior 
edge by a series of palpocils, which are of considerable propor- 
tional length. These organs are broad at the base, taper to 
a fine point, and apparently are of great tactile sensioility. 
Their motion along the anterior arch of the snout is so lively 
that the surface seems to be ciliated. On the dorsum of the 
prasstomium in front of each anterior eye is a small tentacle 
of two segments, the basal shorter than the distal, which is 
bluntly rounded and furnished with palpocils similar to those 
on the anterior arch. A pair of tentacles having the same 
structure occupy a corresponding position on the ventral sur- 
face of the snout, but they are more external in position, so 
that they project distinctly on each side. 

The number of eyes is variable ; two are situated externally, 
each occupying a mmple behind the dorsal tentacle. They 
are simple pigment-spots, blackish by reflected and pale 
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brownish by transmitted light. The snout often shows a slight 
furrow nearly opposite each eye. On the summit of the praa- 
stomium^ just in front of the nuchal fold, are a smaller pair of 
eyes placed near each other. Occasionally a pigment speck or 
two exist in front of these. 

The armature of the proboscis (PL XTIL fig. 6) consists of 
a pair of dark brown or blackish, strongly curved, and sharp- 
pointed maxilliB, behind which an acute posterior process 
projects. Six denticles, which probably represent the dental 

E lates of allied forms, occur beneath and in front of these, each 
aving a somewhat hoof-shaped outline, the free edge ante- 
riorly being finely denticulated. They diminish in size from 
before backward, the last having a long and slender process 
which reaches the posterior border of the maxillaa. The 
younger examples, as in the figure, have a smaller number of 
denticles. The mandibles have a process or tooth on the 
inner edge anteriorly, and the external region or spur is 
minutely crenatc in front. The shafts are gently curved, like 
the letter /, and have a wing-like appendage immediately 
behind the anterior region. 

Dorsally each foot presents a short cirrus, and ventrally a 
somewhat larger one. A long and conspicuous setigerous 
process occurs between these just above the ventral cirrus. 
The dorsal bristles (PI. XIII. fig. 7) consist of two or three 
long and slightly curved simple bristles, the tips of which 
are somewhat flattened and slightly hooked. The ventral 
series are compound, the terminal pieces being apparently 
simple and sligntly hooked (PL XIII. fig. 8). A strong spine 
supports the fleshy part of the foot. 

At first sight it was supposed that the species just described 
corresponded with a form discovered by rrof. Langerhans in 
Madeira, and which he has termed Staurocephalaa minimus 
The latter, however, appears to differ in the greater length 
(antero-posterior diameter) of the head and m the minute 
structure of the jaws and bristles. Thus the maxilloe in the 
foreign species woolly differ (if the figures of Langerhans are 
to be trusted) in appearance, and none of the pectinate pro- 
cesses he shows are to be found in the dental apparatus of Stauro- 
cephalus Siberti. So far as could be made out also the tips 
of both dorsal and ventral bristles are simply hooked and not 
bifid, as in tl^e species from Madeira. Langerhans mentions 
tliat the Lacydonia miranda of Marion and Bobretzky ftom 
the Gulf of Lyons, presents certain resemblances to his 


* Zeitschr. f. wise. ZooL Bd. xL p. 257, pL xv. fig. 16. 
t Aim. des Sc. Nat. 6* sdr. ii. p. 57, pL viL fig. 17, &c 
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Staurocqphahia minimm^ though he observes that the armature 
of the proboscis in the latter at once distinguishes them. It 
appears to me, however, that these resemblances are quite 
superficial and probably nave been suggested by the shape of 
the head. The position of the short cephalic tentacles, the 
structure of the proboscis, the form of the feet and the bristles, 
the structure of tlie segments following the head, and other 
particulars widely diverge, as indeed might be expected in a 
form approaching the Ilesiouidaj. 

3. On certain Processes formed hy Cerapus on Tubularia 
indivisa. 

The members of the domicolous subdivision of the Amphi- 
podous Crustacea are characterized by the very general liabit 
of forming tubes of various kinds, which constitute dwellings 
as well as nests for the young, as in the common Amfhitho'^ 
and in the FodocerL Others, again, excavate tunnels in 
tough clay or mud, like Corophiuniy so abundant in the mussel- 
beds of the Eden, or perforate wooa like Ghelura, The subject 
of the present remarks, apparently a species of Cerapus^ 
closely allied to Cerapus d%formis^ Milne-Edwards, and very 

S rettily barred with red on the antennae, constructs groups of 
exible tubes (PI. XIII. fig. 9, a, a), which vary in diameter 
according to the size of the occupant, on stems of Tubularia 
indivisay very much as Stimpson describes in hia Cerapus 
rubricornis on the shores of Grand Manan. Instead of being 
formed, however, as Stimpson says, of fine mud and some 
animal cement,” those of the British species have in addition 
grains of sand, bristles and spines of annelids, hairs of sea- 
mice^ and many fine homy fibres, apparently derived from the 
byssi of horse-mussels. 

On the same stems of Tulmlaria simporting the nests or 
tubes are certain remarkable processes (rl. Xlll. fig. 9, J, b) 
which project from the coenoecium like branches, and, indeed, 
it was the unusual appearance and somewhat symmetrical 
arrangement of these that first attracted notice. These fila- 
mentous branches are of a dull greyish hue (that of the mud), 
and are very slightly tapered distally. The basal region, 
however, is distinctly larger, especially where fixed to the 
zoophyte. Their length varies from 3 to 4 inches, and all 
seemed incomplete. They are smoothly rounded and resemble 
the fine muddy tubes formed by certain annelids ; but they 
are quite solid and composed of the same constituents as the 
tubes formerly mentioned, though, perhaps, the foreign bodies, 
such as bristles and spines, are more conspicuous. These, 
moreover, are neatly arranged with their long axis paridlel to 
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that of the process, and especially abound towards the base of 
the filament, which thus is more rigid and tougher than the 
distal region, into the composition of which mud, sand, and 
the secretion chiefly cuter. In consequence of this structure 
the distal region slightly curves downward in the ordinary 
position in the water, while the proximal stands stiffly out- 
ward. These ijrocesses are generally fixed to the main stem 
of the Tubulariay though occasionally they spring from the 
tip of a young example attached to the former, or stretch from 
the extremity of a parasitic Sertularian. 

These filamentous processes are usually at some distance 
from the nests or tubes of the Crustaceans, which climb 
activ(dy on them. Wlu'.thcr they tlius give them a larger area 
for the capture of prey in security or afford a more extensive 
surface for the temporary arrest of minute larval or other 
forms on which tlicy fecjd is unknown. It is probable, how- 
ever, that processes so elaborate subserve some useful purpose 
to the species, and are not the result of mere purposeless 
formation by way of exercise. 

Spinous processes of an equally peculiar kind are not un- 
common on the tubes of annelids, such as those of Nothria 
Willeinoesn and certain Terebellidce discovered by the ^ Chal- 
lenger.’ Most of these, however, have a protective function, 
whereas the foregoing processes cannot liave this use assigned 
them. 

4. On certain Structures resemhling Ova •procured 
off the Forth, 

When carrying out the work for H.M. (^Jominission on 
Trawling an old willow basket came up in the net on the 
16th August, 1884, 15 miles S.E. of the island of May. 
which, besides other interesting marine forms, had attachea 
to it certain peculiar dull yellowish structures resembling ova, 
and about ^ inch in diameter (PI. XIII. fig. 10), They adhered 
to each other, forming a group in a single layer along the bark 
of the twig. They are nearly circular, with a short, slightly 
curved distal process. 'I’lie capsule is yielding, but tolerably 
tough, and the contents consist of a structureless soft and cohe- 
sive gelatinous substance of a pale colour. They were kept for 
a considerable time in the marine laboratory of St. Andrews, 
but no change ensued until decomposition set in. 

5. Note on a Female Porpoise and its Milk, 

Amongst the porpoises examined during the jrear at the 
marine laboratory was a fine adult female abounding in milk. 
For some days before its capture, in August, a solitary adult 
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individual had been noticed disporting itself in circles close 
to the commencement of the East Rocks, and it is possible 
that this was the specimen (5 feet 2 inches in length) cap* 
tured in the salmon-nets, it had evidently been suckling, 
and a small quantity of its milk was preserved for examina- 
tion. The mammas were very prominent on capture, pro- 
jecting beyond the sulcus in each case, but in ten or 
twelve hours after death they had shrunk very considerably. 
The milk is of a dull yellowish colour and of the con- 
sistency of thick cream, so that it passed with difficulty 
through the neck of a bottle. In John Hunter’s Obser- 
vations on the Structure of Whales it is stated of this 
miecies that the milk is very rich ; for in that caught near 
Berkeley with its young one, the milk, which was tasted by 
Mr. Jenner and Mr. Ludlow, surgeon, at Sudbury, was rich, 
like cow’s milk to which cream had been added.” I have to 
thank my colleague. Prof. Purdie, for making the subjoined 
“ Note on the Chemical Composition of the Milk of the Por- 
poise ” from a small quantity collected chiefly from the re- 
servoirs during the dissection t* 

The specimen appeared to have been delivered at a com- 
paratively recent period, so that the remarks in the last 
edition of ‘ Bell’s British Quadrupeds ’ may be supplemented. 
It is stated that a female was found pregnant towards the end 
of the year ; and again, that Mr. Jenyns found a female in 
May with a fully-formea young one. They probably produce 
their young chiefly in summer. In the stomach of the ex- 

♦ I am indebted to Prof. Flower for drawing mv attention to this 
paper. ‘ Works of John Hunter * (J. F. Palmer), vol, iv, p. 392, edited 
by Sir Richard Owen. 

t ** Prof. Mlutosh haring kindly placed at my disposal a specimen of 
milk which he extrwted from the mammae of a porpoise, I have made an 
analysis of it, thinking that the results are not without interest. 

In 100 parts by weight. 


Water 41’11 

Fat 45*80 

Oaseine 11*10 

Milk-sugar (P) 1*83 

Mineral salts 0*57 


100*00 

** The moat remarkable point about the composition of the milk is the 
large peroenta^ of fat it contains, a constituent of food which, 1 presume, 
the cetacean, from its mode of life, would require in larger proportion 
than ordinary mammals do. The milk was not of an inviting appearance, 
being of a yellow colour and thick consistency, and possessing a 
‘ ’ smell. The specific gravity of the milk, in spite of its solid 
contents, differed little from that of water.” 

(Vide Vhemicnl NewSj 2nd Oct. 1886.) 
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ample caught at St. Andrews was a mass consisting of a 
number of herrings, “ small ” whitings, and haddocks. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE Xni. 

Fiy, 1. Mature ovum of CaUionymm lyra^ L., somewhat darkly shaded, 
and slij^htly altered (from keepinp) inferiorly. Magnilied. 

Fig, 2. Iloneycom belike arrangement of the surface of the same. More? 
highly magnified. 

Fy. 8. Immature egg of the same from the ovary. Magnified. 

F%g. 4. Section of an immature ovum in the ovary. The aroolated super- 
ficial layer of the zona radiatn pr(‘Henta a confuwul appearance 
externally, from collapse in mounting. 

Fig, 5. Young example of Staurocephalus Siherti, n. sp. The eyes are 
absent in this example. Enlarged. 

Fig, 6. Dental apparatus of the foregoing. X 90 diam. 

FSg, 7. Dorsal bristle of the same. X 8f)0 diain. 

FV. 8. Ventral bristle, x 3/50 diam. 

F^, 0. Stem of Tnhidaria indhma %vith crustacean nests (fl,a) and filamen- 
tous processes (A, A) attached to the chitinous periderm. About 
natural size. 

Fig, 10. Structures resembling ova attached to a fragment of willow. 
Slightly enlarged. 


XLVIIT . — On the Nest and Development o/* Gastrosteus spina- 
chia at the 8 l Andreios Marine Lahoratory, By Edwakd 
E. Prince. 

[Plate XIV.] 

A COMMUNICATION to the Biological Section of the British 
Association at its recent meeting embodied certain observa- 
tions made during the past summer at the St. Andrews 
Marine Laboratory, and of this the present paper is an ampli- 
fication. Gastrosteus spinachia^ amongst the smaller Tele- 
osteans occurring upon our coasts, is a very common though a 
highly interesting form. Various authors, Kupfer, Ransom, 
Mfibius, and others, have treated of this or the allied fresh- 
water species ; but the notices of the nidification, development, 
&c. of the marine form are very fragmentary and ixicomplete. 
During the summer of 1886 a large number of the nests of 
the fifteen- spined stickleback have been examined in the St. 
Andrews laboratory ; the process of building has been 
watched and the early stages of development studied. 

Towards the latter end of April ana during the months of 
May and June these nests may be found in sheltered rock- 

I )Ools, between tide-limits, and generally some distance from 
ow-watcr mark, so that, as Dr. Day observes, they m^ be 
left uncovered tor two or three hours at a time.”* They 
* Hist, of Brit. Fishes, p. 248. 
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occur most frequently amongst sea-weeds fringing tidal pools, 
and of such marginal weeds they are constructed. Prof. 
Mdbius states * that the nests vary from 2 to 3 inches 
(5 to 8 centims.) in diameter ; but these dimensions are often 
exceeded, the size being very variable and depending on (1) the 
character of the materials employed, and (2) the number of 
fishes depositing their ova in a particular nest. It is remark- 
able that the eggs of more than one female may be deposited 
in a single nest. This actually took place in the tanks of the 
laboratory — a female taking possession of an old nest, which 
containea advanced ova, and upon com])leting ovi])osition in 
the lower part of the nest, the male immediately surrounded 
that portion vrith binding threads. That the number of ova in 
one nest is often greater than a single female produces has 
been noticed by many observers ; and Couch, struck by their 
disproportionate bulk, said that it was “ only to be explained 
by the well-known fact that the ova of fishes generally obtain 
an increase of bulk by the absorption of water after ex- 
clusion ; hut the enlargement of non-pelagic eggs with 
dense capsules is not sufficient to account for the phenomenon 
in question, and the explanation is to be found in the plurality 
of females resorting to a particular nest. The male fish, 
which is the nest- builder, often selects a growing mass of 
Fucus-fronds, projecting 8 or 10 inches from the rock, and 
having a diameter of 5 or 6 inches in the widest part (PI. XIV. 
figr 6) . A bunch of more minute Alga^, c. g. Geranmim^ 
Corallinaj &c., may be chosen, and the nest- assumes a less 
cylindrical ana more spherical form, measuring from 3 to 5 
inches in diameter. In the former case little labour is required 
in building, the male merely binding the fronds by delicate 
circumscribing threads, which pass round transversely to the 
long axis of the mass (PI. XI V. fig. 5, a, a). In the latter 
case, in which softer and less coarse materials are used, much 
labour is involved, the growing tuft forming merely the basis 
upon which the gathered fragments of Algae, CTZua, GoralUna 
o^cinalisj Hydrozoa, &c. are woven ; this heterogeneous collec- 
tion of dead fragments being intermingled with the fronds of 
the living plant and secured by tenacious threads, so that a 
somewhat compact mass is formed (PI. XIV. fig. 6). The 
nest is pendulous and, being firmly anchored, is swayed about 
by the movements of the tide. So compactly are the mate- 
rials interwoven that it is often difficult to tear them asunder, 
though they are always so disposed as to leave interspaces 
which are enlarged into more capacious chambers by the 

♦ Vide Note in Aug. part (1885) of this Journal, p. 163, 

t Couch, Hist, of Iishes of Brit. Islands, vol. iii, p. 182. 
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motions of the fish, the snout being introduced and worked 
about until pockot-llke cavities arc formed, or the creature, 
as often happens, passes and repasses through the cavities 
with similar results. The thread-like material w’hich binds 
the nest is a remarkable product. Tt is secreted by the male, 
is colourless, tenacious, of the consistency of mucilage when 
freshly extruded, and exhibits a delicate blue opalescence 
which disappears in two or three days, leaving the threads of 
a transparent grey or dirty- white colour. According to Mobius 
it is nitrogenous, as is shown by treating with acids and 
alkalies, and evidently a form of mucin peculiarly modified. 
Like normal muein it is gelatinous and viscid in water, turn- 
ing white like tallow on immersion in spirit. Carmine stains 
it dct'.ply. 

On examining the male at the breeding-season, the kidneys 
are seen to be considerably swollen, the enlargement being 
especially noticeable posteriorly (fig. 1 a) . Sections of 
the kidneys reveal an altered condition of the sinuous tubules 
(fig. 1 A, o), the conical epithelial cells of which are swollen at 
their free ends and indefinite in outline. The nucleus of each 
cell is slightly displaced and occupies a more terminal posi- 
tion than in the normal condition. Tliese epithelial cells are 
active in secreting the material used in cotistrueting the nest. 
They perform the function, indeed, of cell-glands, and their 
secretion is carried by the uriniferous tubes to the outer ven- 
tral border of each kidney, where a large duct passes longi- 
tudinally. In cross section the ureters (PI. XIV. fig. 1 A, a, a) 
are oval, and their capacity is very great at this time, the 
walls being of dense fibrous tissue lined with pavement 
epithelium. Both ureters emerge from the renal mass near 
the posterior end and, descending in a forward direction, be- 
come applied to the wall of the so-called urinary bladder, which 
at this point is somewhat attenuated^ and, passing anteriorly, 
they open oblic[uely from without inwards into the bladder. 
This structure, it is unnecessary to say, is not morphologically 
connected with the urinary receptacle of higher Vertebrates, 
the lengthened course of the ureters, of which it is simply 
a dilated common portion, being due to its extraordinary de- 
velopment in the male stickleback. In a fish 5-^ inches in 
length it is about an inch long, and at its widest part } inch 
in diameter. Situated on the right side of the abdominal 
cavity, immediately below the swim-bladder in the post- 
hepatic region, it has the form of a capacious pyriform 
sac, ending blindly anteriorly, and diminishing in circum- 
ference as it passes backwards (PI. XIV. fig. 6, a). Be- 
fore terminating posteriorly it describes a double curve, 
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crossing over the intestine from the right to the left side 
(PL XlV. fig. 6, J), and after a short parallel course passing 
on the ventrd side of the intestine to the right side again 
(PL XIV. fig. 6, c)y debouching behind the genital pore 
(PL XIV. fig. 6, d) into a urinogenital sinus, forming the 
posterior portion of a cloacal depression (PL XIV. fig. 6, e). 
into which also the anus opens (PL XlV. fig, 6,/’). The wall 
of the bladder consists of two layers, an internal epithelium 
(PL XIV. fig. 1 B, a), which is readily detached, and a 
dense external connective layer (PL XIV. fig. 1 B, J), which 
thins out as the bladder enlarges anteriorly. Traces of an 
intermediate muscular layer appear posteriorly where the 
walls arc extraordinarily tliickeiied. Tne descending ureters 
(PL XIV. fig. 1 B, c c) approach opposite sides of the 
bladder, that on the left proceeding obliquely below the 
common duct of the vasa de/erentia, and passing forward 
and merging in the walls of the bladder on the left side. This 
union is shown in the same transverse section which shows 
the union of the vas d^rene of the left testis with that of the 
right. The course of the right ureter is shorter and more 
direct, as the bladder lies on that side of the abdominal cavity 
at this point. It coalesces with the right wall of the bladder 
precisely opposite the left ureter. As the bladder descends 
to cross the intestine inferiorly it twists, so that the left 
ureter is brought to the ventral side and the right ureter 
ascends to the dorsal side of the cervix of the bladder. Both 
return to the lateral position as the bladder crosses the intes- 
tine. The intestine now curves to the right, and the relations 
of the ureters become reversed, the right being below and the 
left rising to the dorsal side of the bladder. They increase 
rapidly in capacity, showing in cross section an extremely 
elnptical cavity, and as tne bladder enlarges they pass 
obliquely into its chamber, their walls being continuous with 
the external layer of the bladder. Along this tortuous course 
the viscid secretion of the renal tubules reaches the bladder, 
where it is stored up. When first formed the secretion is 
simply a plastic jelly ; but a fibrillar structure appears to 
rapmly develop in it. Indeed this appearance is assumed 
while the secretion is contained in the ureters. The epithelial 
cells of the urinair canals exert so actively the secreting func- 
tion that the bladder becomes much distended by the accumu- 
lating mucus, and at length it flows slowly to the urinary 
aperture, where it emerges as a tenacious elastic thread which 
readily adheres to any external object on contact. It can 
hardly be doubted that this secretion can be extruded at 
pleasure, the wa^ of the bladder assisted by the abdominal 
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parietes being sufficient to effect this ; but it is produced so 
abundantly that it also often appears to ooze out involun- 
tarily. Male fishes may often oe seen with a glistening, 
pendulous, conoid mass hanging from the urinary aper- 
ture. and increasing in size until it becomes detached. 
Suen flask-shaped masses of mucus occur frequently in 
tanks where these fishes are confined and no opportunity is 
afforded for nest-building. When, however, an ajipropriate 
mass of sea-weeds has been selected by the male, the fish 
has merely to approach closely, so that the protruding 
mucus may adhere to a projecting frond, and by passing and 
repassing round the mass the weaving operation is accom- 
plished *. Occasionally a rapid ejaculatory movement is 
observed, and it is interesting to note that the threads are not 
carelessly superposed, except when necessary for increasing 
the density of the nest, but arc crossed at an angle by the 
varying movements of the fish, so that rhomboidal spaces 
are enclosed and a regular reticulum is thus produced 
(PI. XIV. fig. 6). 

Often the tightly-drawn thread snaps asunder, though its 
tenacity is extreme ; the fibres then curl up and form a ter- 
minal pellet, many of which occur on the surface of the nest. 
As before remarked, the mucus is not merely a semi-solid 
plasm, but assumes a funicular character while in the ureters. 
If one of the cords binding a nest together be examined it 
will be found to consist of several strands, the cord itself 
measuring from *0046 inch to *0051 inch in diameter, and the 
constituent threads from ’GOOS inch to *00092 inch. These 
smaller threads again consist of fine homogeneous filaments, 
which adhere in parallel order. The parallel arrangement of 
the ultimate fibrils is very striking and quite characteristic 
(PI. XIV. fig. 4). 

On the completion of the nest the female deposits the ova 
in the various chambers (PI. XIV. fig. 5, hh). The ovum 
is disproportionately large, viz. *085 inch in diameter, rarely 
spheroidal, the form being generally an ellipsoid. . l^he cap- 
sule does not harden for several hours, its soft tenacious 
nature, assisted by the ovarian fluid, causing the ova to 
adhere strongly together. Indeed, after being separated, 
these . ova, wlien brought into contact again within a few 
hours, immediately chug firmly to each other. As just 


* The interesting behaviour of the male iish at this time has been 
described by many observers. His solicitude for the safety of the ova, 
and especially for the young when hatcho^ is very remarkable : vide 
Ransom, this journal, vol. xvi. 1885, p. 449; also G. J. Romanes, 
* Animal Intelligence,’ pp. 245-245. 
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observed, this tenacity is increased by the fluid secreted by 
the ovary, wliich slowly hardens when exposed to sea-water, 
and the ova arc bound strongly in irregular masses. They 
cannot be separated save by exerting some force, and distinct 
facets or scars upon the capsule mark the points of attach- 
ment to neighbouring ova. Small spaces are left between 
adjacent ova, and the mass thus possesses a porous or spongy 
cliaracter, a feature of great consequence, to which attention 
was first drawn by Prot. MMntosh in the #Iune part of this 
journal. In describing the ova of Oottus mibalis Dr. 
McIntosh said, ^^All adhered firmly together, yet leaving a 
scries of cavities, so that the whole mass, as in Cychpterua^ 
imbibes and retains water, a provision of importance in 
the case of eggs deposited near low- water mark 
Wlicii newly extruded tlio ova exhibit a delicate pale- 
green hue, which, however, soon gives place to the 
characteristic translucent amber tint. The capsule is hya- 

line, very dense, and resistent, the thickness being 'OOIS 
inch, and it is separable into lamellfic. In microscopic section 
from twenty-live to thirty strata can be distinguished, and upon 
roughly tearing the capsule the successive lamoll«e are 
readily seen (PI. XIV. fig. 2). The capsule is minutely 

S uncturod. the pits being arranged in parallel rows (PI. XI V. 

g. 2). The micropyle is very distinct, and exhibits the 
usual funnel-like form, bold striae radiating from the external 
apcrtiu’c and giving it a stellate outline when viewed from 
above. A large mass of pale yellow oil-globules are aggre- 
gated at the vegetative pole and maintain usually a position 
m the segment opposite the germinal pole. About two 
hours after fertilization the protoplasmic cap is formed, and 
cleavage proceeds in the usual manner, the 16-cell stage being 
completea about the twelfth hour. The morula is reached at 
the thirtieth hour, and the periblast is then boldly marked, 
though no nuclei are apparent. In cross section the usual 
triangular form of the periblast is seen. The disk occupies 
the under side of the deutoplasmic globe ; but if the ovum be 
shifted so that the disk becomes uppermost, it occasionally 
remains in that position, or, as is usual, regains its normal 
position slowly, and apparently with difficulty, the oil- 
globules having little power to “right” the disk. Delicate 
filaments, often very numerous, connect the mass of globules 
with the under surface of the disk. Similar pseuaopodial 
threads were noted in Tinea by E. van Beneden, and in 
Gastrosteus aculeatibs and O. pungitius by Hansom. 

^ Ann* & Mag. Nat. Hist. June 1885, p* 438. 
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The course of development is very slow as compared with 
pelagic ova. It was not until the fourth day that nuclei 
became visible in the periblast, and the corneous layer diifer- 
entiated from the “ lower layer ” cells. On the sixth day the 
marginal rim is defined and the embryonic scutum indicated, 
the embryonic thickening being also apparent about noon on 
that day, by which time the blastoderm invests barely one 
third of the yelk. By the eighth day two thirds of the yelk- 
surface arc enveloped, and the blastoderm is somewhat de- 
})res8ed. '^I'he portion of the yelk-surface not yet invesfiid is 
dotted (with some approach to regularity) with nuclei. 
Round each nucleus, which is multinucleolate, protoplasm 
gathers and sends out radiating pseiidopocHa. Large cells 
also occur and refringent particles are abundant. Meanwhile 
the cephalic portion of the embryo is increasing in thickness, 
so that the keel prominently projects on the ventral blasto- 
dermic surface; tiie optic vesicles are rudely indicated, and 
the neurochord is ditftirentiated, growing down as the noto- 
chord appears; and before the close of the eighth day the 
mesoblastic plates are well defined. The blastoderm, external 
to the embryo, assumes a striking appearance, as clear vesicles 
can be discerned scattered numerously over it. l^hcsc nuclei, 
possibly periblastic, have a round(‘d outline and exhibit 
several nucleoli. Epiboly continues during these changes, 
and on the twelfth day the closure of the blastopore is effected. 
Many of the nuclei just noted now approach each other and 
coalesce. Segmentation of the embryonic trunk proceeds 
rapidly, and on tliis day tw^elve protovertebra; are marked off. 
On the follow ing day (the thirteenth) four more arc segmented, 
the primitive optic vesicles are pushed in, and the lenses 
developed ; the otocysts also appear ; the nasal pits are distin- 
guishable and the cranial divisions are rudely marked. By 
the fourteenth day the embryo has appreciably lengthened ; 
Kupfer’s v ^sicle (w hich appears just before the closure of the 
blastopore, and attains its maximum shortly after) still per- 
sists, though reduced in size ; the cranial region- is greatly 
advanced, an enteric strand of cells is being aggregated in 
the mid-ventral region, and nineteen proto vertebree can be 
counted. A pectoral swelling is visible, indicating the 
growing heart. This organ rapidly develops, and by the 
seventeenth day assumes its characteristic campanulate shape. 
By the dehiscence of the yelk and the splanchnic mesoblast of 
the embryo a chamber is formed round the heart. At this 
time the caudal end of the young becomes free, the embryonic 
fin passing as a median membrane along the dorsum round 
the termination ot the tail, along the ventral ridge, to the anal 
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area. The eyes, in which the lenses are now fully formed, 
are faintly pigmented with black. Nuclei still persist over 
the blastoderm, probably periblastic, but tliey are much 
reduced in numoer. Before the close of the seventeenth day 
the heart pulsates, though slowly and irregularly; more 
rapidly, however^ on the eighteenth, though no hasm^ fluid is 
as yet visible. 

On the nineteenth day a distinct circulation is active. The 
formation of circulatory channels on the yelk-surface is very 
readily seen, and coincides with Ryder’s description of the 
embryo of Apeltea *. The venous end of the heart, as in all 
Teleosteans, is applied to the yelk-surface, and by an exca- 
vation in the latter a capacious sinus is formed, in which 
corpuscles are seen vibrating to and fro, with the cardiac pulsa- 
tions^ before a circulation has commenced. Whether these 
primitive corpuscles originate in the periblast was not deter- 
mined ; but it certainly is the case that periblast-colls are 
detached and pass with the hmmal fluid into the heart when 
the circulation is established. This accords with Ryder’s 
contention (in common with Hoffman, G. Vogt, and others) 
that the blood is a derivative from the periblast. 

The vascular trunks, ramifying over the vitellus, appear to 
be simple lacunae hollowed out of the yelk-cortex. In addi- 
tion to the circulation of the embryonic trunk proper, the 
subnotochordal, arterial, and the cardinal (venous) trunks 
(which extend no further than the root of the tail at this stage), 
there are a subintestinal vein, breaking up apparently in the 
liver, and two large vitelline vessels. Of the last-named, 
one emerges behind the heart and the other in the region of 
the hind gut, the alimentary canal as yet ending blindly. 
These two capacious vitelline trunks unite in the distal por- 
tion of the yolt and return by a common large vein, whicn is 
joined by numerous lesser trunks, until it reaches the pectoral 
region, where it pours its volume into the sinus communicating 
with tne heart 

A complex network of blood-vessels, or, rather, of sinuous 
lacunm, covers the deutoplasmic glob^and the early approach 
of the hatching stage is indicate. On the nineteentn day, 
indeed, the enmryo is very restless, the tail being spasmodi- 
cally flexed and straightened, and vigorous side-to-side move- 
ments are executed. The pigment of the eyes is more dense, 
though the trunk is comparatively free from pigment, a few 
non-stellate black spots merely occurring on the dorsum. The 
development of the liver and alimentary canal agrees with 


* U.S. Fish Comm. Report, 1882, p.648. 
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that of Teleosteana in general. The swim-bladder can be 
made out immediately beneath the notochord ; but no anal or 
urino^enital Btructures can be clearly distinguished. By the 
twentieth dav the heart has lost its Bim})le tubular structure, 
and, as a thin-walled sac, is flexed upon itself ; and on 
the twenty- first day the circulation is in vigorous action, a 
great volume of corpuscles surging through the yelk-trunks. 

It is not proposed to make reference to the serial micro- 
scopic sections of embryos which were prepared during 
these observations, as space will not permit, and the prepara- 
tions have not yet been completely worked out in tlie labora- 
tory. It must suffice in this brief survey of the early stages 
of Gantroateus apinachta to note that the embryos emerge at 
various dates from the twenty-filth to the fortieth days after 
fertilization — this variation in series of ova deposited at the 
same date being due to their unequal rate of development, tlic 
more central ova being longer, and the external ova being more 
rapid in reaching maturity. The newly-hatched young arc 
soon richly supplied with pigment, bright yellow spots being 
scattered over the surface of the trunk, especially the dorsum, 
and elaborate stellate black pigment-spots occurring on the 
dorsal and lateral regions. They are very vigorous and 
active, contrasting greatly with the frail embryos of our 
common food-fishes, wliose ova arc pelagic. 

It may be noted that the temperature of the water in the 
tanks during these observations varied from 41® F. in May 
to 60® or 61® F. early in June. The unique situation of the 
St, Andrews Marine Laboratory and its natural conditious 
being unusually favourable for the development of the ova of 
marine fishes, the phenomena observed in the progress of 
Oaatroafsua ajnnachxa may be taken as almost normal. 

P.S* — It is remarkable that, whereas in the freshwater 
stickleback*, the male during the breeding-season assumes 
brilliant colours^ the pectoral and ventral region being of a 
bright scarlet tint, in the marine species no such distin- 
guishing marks appear. Both sexes exhibit a similar marking. 
The male alone appears to construct the nest, and though 
female fishes, distended with eggs, often hover near during 
the building process, none were observed at St. Andrews to 
take any part in the work. The statement published b^ 
Heincke ^ that the male and female fishes build the nest is 
probably incorrect and due to the similarity of tlie hues of 
both sexes. 


♦ ^lUuBtrirte Naturgeachiebte d. Thiere’ (Leiprig, 1882), p. 400. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE XIV. 

Fig, 1. Transverse section (male OastroBteus of renal mass, urinary 
bladder &c. in situ, X 150 diani. kidneys (coalesced por- 
tion) : a, a, right and left ureters passing longitudinally along 
outer ventral borders of kidneys ; b, urinary tubules, nuclei of 
epithelial cells indicated. B, urinary bladder, behind the cervix : 
a, epithelium ; 6, fibrous layer ; r, c, right and left ureters (on 
opposite sides of bladder) ; contained thread-like secretion 
from kidneys ; C, intestine ; 1), 1)', testes. 

Fig. 2. Fragment of hyaline capsule of ovum, showing the rows of pits 
and lamella), X 500. 

Fig. 3. Ditto, in tnuisverse section, showing numerous lamellro, X 360. 

Fig. 4. Portion of mucous secretion, showing funicular structure, X 360. 

Ftg, 6. Sketch of nest (diagrammatic), one third nat. size, the pockets 
containing ova exposed. «, transversely-arranged inter- 
secting threads ; 6, b, masses of ova contained in the interspaces 
of neat. 

Fig. G. Dissection of male, showing viscera of posterior portion of abdo- 
minal cavity, about nat. size. «, enlarged urinary bladder ; b, 
left flexure of ditto (cervix) j c, right flexure of ditto (near 
posterior termination) ; rf, genital pore ; c, cloacal depression ; 
/, onus ; gj urinary aperture ; /#, alimentary canal ; «, t, right 
and left testes j j) j) kidneys ; J 1, ureters j /S, swim- bladder. 


XLIX , — On the Oenm Fistulipora, M^Coy^ with Descrip^ 
tiona of several Species. H. Allkyne XiCHOLSON, M.D., 

JD.Sc., Regius Professor of Natural History in the Univer- 
sity of Aberdeen, and Akthuii H. Fookb, F.G.S., late of 
the Geological Survey of Canada. 

[Plates XV.-XVni.] 

Introduction. 

In the course of our study of various species of Fistulipora 
a most interesting and suggestive structural feature has come 
under our observation. This consists of a very peculiar 
modification of the walls of the autopores which gives them 
quite a distinct and as it appears to have an important 
bearing upon the question of the zoological affinities of the 
genus (and consequently upon that of the Monticuliporida3 in 
general) we shall describe it as minutely as possible. 

• We avail ourselves of this opportunity to offer a few words of expla- 
nation to the reader with reference to this and other terms we have found 
it expedient to introduce in substitution for the older ones hitherto in 
use. The principal tubes iu FtBtulipora and other genera of the Monti- 
culiporidee have been called large coralliles,” or simply corollites 
the tubes or iubuli filling the interspaces among these received the name 
of interstitial tubes f while the minute tubuli situated at the angles of 
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In well-preserved specimens, with the aid of a lens, the 
autopores are seen to possess a strong fold or sinus on one 
side of the cell-aperture, raised above the general surface 
(woodcut, fig. 2). That this fold is not superficial is proved 
by the fact that it occurs at all levels in the corallum at which 
a section may bo made. It is seen also in longitudinal sec- 
tions throughout the whole length of the autopores. In a 
transverse section this fold imparts a trilobate or florifortii 


junction, or in other parts ot' the thickness of tho walls, of tlio other tubes 
wore entitled ‘^spinitorm oorallitea” (11. Allovne Nicholson, * Palfoozoic 
Corals,* Monti cuiipora, 1881, chap. li.). Finding those terms incon- 
venient for purposes of description, we propose tr) Bubstitute for them the 
following : — AHtaporei ( large corallites”), Meaoporvs interstitial 
tubes ’*), and Acanthopores npiniform corallites *’ ). 

The term *^(!orallitos will bo used only in a general sense wlnm refer- 
ring to the tubtJs of which thti colony is made up. 



%. 1.-A few coraUites of en4»7mAj liuiii. ; a, autopores : m, meso- 
pores ; ac, aranthopores. Enlarged about forty times. 

Fig. 2. — a. Profile view of a portion of tho surface of Dekayia cutpera^ 
Milue-Edw. & Ilaime (also one of the Monticuliporidio), to show acau- 
thopores j 6, the same viewed from above. Enlarged about forty times. 


There are two other words we shall have occasion to employ in tho do- 
ecriptions that follow ; these arc ‘‘ monticules ” and ** maculm.” They 
have been used by one of tho writers (toe. tit) and by other authors to 
designate those minute areas or spots, either raised above the general sur- 
face of the corallum (monticules) or a little below it, or on a lev^l with 
it (maculas), which constitute the characteristic orusmentatiuu of the 
Monticuliporidte. It seems evident that these ^ macula) ” and mouti- 
oules ** (consisting sometimes of colls larger than the average size of the 
corallites) are centres from which the ipruwth of the colony proceeded. 
As illustrating this suggestion the reader is invited to look at tho trans- 
verse section of HatuUpora utriadwiy Kominger (PI. XVI. fig. 1 c), which 
shows (in section) one of those spots, in this instance composed of inesu- 
pore^ and the autopores, with their folds directed inwards, surroundiug 
it. This condition or things subsists throughout the entire colony. Had 
the section been made larger it would have shown that similar areas occur 
ai^acent to each other, thus presenting a series of macules,** around 
which the autopores range themselves in concentric rows. 

Ann. <fe Mag. N. Hist. Ser. 5. VoU xvi. 
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espcct to the cells (PI. XVI. fig. 1 c), interrupting the cotlti- 
nuity of their outline and forming by its free ends two tooth- 
like projections in the interior of the cell. It will be noticed 
that the fold is of a lighter colour than the other part of the 
cell-wall. This lighter portion consists of crystalline calcite 
of a similar character to that of the matrix or infilling of the 
cells, though very slightly darker, while tlie remaining portion 
of the cell-wall and the walls of the mesoj)ore8 are composed 
of a dense, granular, opaque calcite. This difference in the 
mineral composition in the two parts of the cell-wall must 
certainly have originated in the living tissues of the organism, 
because the same phenomenon is met with in species from 
such widely separated localities as Canada and Westphalia. 

Concerning the morphological significance of the peculiar 
modification of tlie cell-wall weliave just described, a valuable 
suggestion has been made to one of the writeis by Prof. 
H. N. Moseley^ and Mr. G. B. Howes, after examining mariy 
specimens and sections of FistuUpora^ to the effect that these 
structures may have forme<l a portion of the endo-skeleton 
supporting in the animal a ciliated groove (siphonoglyphe) 
similar to that which is found in the stomodauum of the 
Alcyonariaus*. 

This suggestion seems in our judgment to yield the only 
explanation which, in the present state of our knowledge, can 
be afforded in reference to this most interesting question. Some 
further observations upon it, however, appear to be needful. 

Wc have seen that the folds in Fistulipora are present only 
in the autopores aiitozooids of the Alcyonarians ?) and not 
in the mesopores [^biphonozooids of the Alcyonarians?). 
Their strong development in the former may be explained by 
supposing that the mesopores, becoming aborted, threw upon 
the autopores the task of supplying by their strong cilia the 
circulation of sea-water requisite for the nourishment of the 
colony. The peculiar condition of the mesopores in Fistulipora 
lends support to this view, as the close vesiculose tabulation 
which characterizes them would be difficult of explanation 
upon any other hypothesis. 

With reference to the (assumed) occurrence of such a 
strongly marked ciliated groove in the autopores of the Fis^ 
tulipora-coXony it may be alleged that this is a somewhat 
rare condition to meet with in living Alcyonarians ; but it is 
not altogether wanting in that group, for we find in the genus 
Sarcophyton (a dimorphic form) that the autozooids possess a 

• Sydney J. HickBiin, ** On the Ciliated Groove (Siphonoglyphe) of ths 

Stomodaeum of the Alcyonarians,’* Phil. Trans. Royal Boo. part iii. 1S68. 
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aiphonoglyplie, though it is i>ot so well marked as in the 
siphonozooids*. 

We must not overlook the faet, however, that in Sarco^ 
phyton the siphonoglyphe is present only along the inner 
third of the stomodasumt? whereas in Ftstulipora tlie fold, 
wliieh we have assumed to have supported this eiliated groove, 
extends uninterruptedly throughout the entire length of the 
autopores, and, moreover, it apjjcars upon the surface of the 
corallum in the form of a prominent arched lip in the apertures 
of those cells. 

The occurrence of folds in the walls of tlic autoporcs of the 
ttatuliporw has been observed by Dr. Romiugert, of Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, who, however, does not appear to have 
attached any importance to it. Though unaccompanied by 
figures his aescriptions are generally of sufiicient exactness to 
enable the species to be identified. One of them, Fistulipora 
utriculus^ is described and figured in this article. One of the 
writers has also noted arid illustrated the structure in question 
in Fistulipom uicrassata Mr. Ulrich of Cincinnati has 

S ublishcd descriptions of a number of species of FistuliporaW ; 
ut lie makes no mention of folds in the walls of the autopores, 
the apertures of which he figures as rounded or oval in out- 
line with more or less thickened margins. His omission of 
the folds in the autopores is’ not difficult to account for, as 
when not distinct they may be easily overlooked, especially 
in sections which have not been cut exactly at riglit angles to 
the longer axis of the corallites. The folds are represented, 
however, in an unmistakable manner in a figure Mr. Ulrich 
gives of Lichenalia concentrica^ IlallH, and they form the 
subject of some remarks upon the genus Lichetialia^ which 
are here condensed. Mr. Ulrich proposes to eliminate from 
the genus Fiatulipora^ and place in Lichenalia^ those species 
possessing thin, lamellate, or bifoliate zoaria, and more or 
less distinctly bidcnticulate apertures” [= folds]. As, how- 
ever, FUtuUpora incriuitansj the type of the genus FUtuli-^ 
pora^ possesses such ^‘bidcnticulate apertures” cw one of its 
moat marTced characters^ it is clear that Mr. Ulrich’s proposal 
cannot be entertained, and that Licheaalia^ as he has charac- 
terized it, is a Fiatulipora, 

It has now become necessary to give a new diagnosis of the 
genus Fiatulipora^ so as to introduce into it the peculiar struc- 
tural features which we have been dwelling upon. 

a Lftc, eit. p. 605. t Ibid. 

t Ppoc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Philadelphia, 1866, p. 11.3. 

{ H. A, Nicholson, Pal. Tab. Corals, 1870^ p. 308. 
jt Journ. Cincinnati Soc. Nat. Hist. vol. vii. April 1884, p. 48. 
f Loc, eit, pi. iii. fig. 5. 


34 * 
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Genus Fistulipora, M^Coy, 1849, emend. 

Nicholson & Foord. 

Corallum variously shaped, dimorphic ; consisting of two, 
more rarely of three, kinds of corallites; the first series 
(autoporcs) of a cylindrical or suheylindrical form with distinct 
walls, which on one side are thrown into two more or less 
well-developed longitudinal folds, giving to the cross section 
of the tube a characteristic trifoliate form. Apertures with 
raised margins, and prominent arched lips on one side corre- 
sponding with the folds. Tabulm numerous, horizontal. The 
second series (mesopores) generally numerous, with imper- 
fectly developed walls and very abundant tabulse, which by 
their coalescence give rise to a vesicular tissue *. The third 
series (acanthopores) , sometimes absent, consist of very minute 
tubuli, situated at the angles of junction, or in other parts 
of the thickness of the walls of the autopores and meso- 
pores ; they have distinct cells, are devoid of tabulm, and pro- 
ject from the surface of the corallum in the form of blunt 
spines. No mural perforations. 

Type : Fistuli'pora tneruafansy Phillips, sp. 

Fistulipora incrustansy PliilL, sp. 

Calamopora inermtam^ Phillips, Geology' of Yorkshire, part ii. p. 200, 
pi. i. ligs. Oil, 04 (IBiiO). 

Hmmcca meffantoma^ APCJov, Synopsis of the Carboniferous Fossils of 
Ireland, p. 105, pi. xxvi. hg. l»‘i (IB-M). 

FutuHpof'a minor, M^Coy, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. sor. 2, v<;l. iii. p. 130 
(1849); id. lirit. I’al. Foss. p. 79 (1851). 

Ceramopora megwiomn^ Vine, Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. vol. xxrvi. 
p. 359, pi. xiii, (1880 )• 

Ceraimpora (Itercnicea) megaatoma, John Young, Ann. & Mag. Nat. 
Hist. sor. 5, vol. x. p. 427 (1882). 

[Non minors Nich. Pal. Tabulate Corals, p. 306 (1879).] 

Spec, char. Corallum incrusting, growing upon the stems 
of Crinoids or other foreign bodies, and in the initial stages 
of growth taking the form of small circumscribed patches, 
often of a circular form. Adult crusts usually from 1 to 2 
millimetres or more in thickness, the corallites being often more 
or leas reclined in the young crtists, but becoming erect in old 
examples. The mode of growth is from definite centres 
(primitively one) , from which the corallites radiate, and which 
ultimately constitute so many stellate macula.” The auto- 
pores average ^ millira. in diameter, and are slightly but quite 
distinctly trifoliate in section. The apertures in well-pre- 
served specimens show very clearly the arched lip, which 
depends upon the trifoliate form of the tubes. About three 
autopores occupy a space of IJ millim. (=to about fifty auto- 
♦ See note p. 510. 
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pores in an inch). Acanthopores arc wanting. The auto- 
pores are intersected by comparatively remote complete 
tabulas. The mesopores are crossed by more closely-set tabulje, 

Fig. 3. 




Fiitulipora inrrustanSy sp. A. Fragment of the corallum of the 

natural wee. R Section of the same, to show vertical thickness. 
C. Portion of surfoctj, showing the autopores with their raised lips, 
and the mesopores occupying the intervening spaces, enlaiged about 
twenty times. D. Transverse section, similarly enlni^ed, showing 
fission in some of the mesopores. E. Longitudinal seo^on, similarly 
enlaiged : a, autopores ; m, mesopores ; c, primary cells. 

which, owing to the incomplete nature of the walls of the 
mesopores. ottcn give rise to a sort of vesicular tissue. The 
fnadulse ” are composed wholly of mesopores. 

Oba. As regards the synonymy of this species, we have ex- ^ 
amined the original specimen of the Calamopora incruatana of 
Phillips, from the Carboniferous Limestone, now preserved in 
the British Museum, and we are satisfied as to its identity 
with the Northumbrian and Scotch examples of Fiatulipara 
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minoTy M^Coy, the originals of which were also obtained from 
the Carbonirerous Limestone. Phillips’s specimen of F. inr 
cruatans is not well preserved, especially as regards its external 
surface ; but wc are not able to see in thin sections of it any 
characters which would in any way separate it from F, minor ^ 
MKvoy. Under these circumstances the species must stand as 
Fiatuiipora incrustansy Phlll., sp., and McCoy’s name must 
hence be regarded as a synonym. 

As to the propriety of ranking the fossil which M^Coy 
described {Joe, cit,) under the name of Beremcea megastomaj 
as also a synonym of FiatuUpora incrustana^ we cannot B|>eak 
with the same certainty, since we have had no opportunity of 
examining McCoy’s original specimen. There can, however, 
be no doubt that the fossil which has usually been identified 
(notably by Mr. Vine and Mr. John Young) with Beremcea 
megaatoma^ M^Coy, is truly the young stage of FiatuUpora 
incruatana. Mr. John Young {he, cit,) has fully demonstrated 
this point. Whether, however, the fossil usually identified 
with Berenicea megaatoma^ M^Ooy, is really the fossil so 
named by M‘Coy is a point which could only be positively 
decided by an examination of McCoy’s original example. 
We are, however, disposed to believe that the identification is 
correct, and we therefore place Berenicea megaatoma^ M^Coy, 
as a synonym of F, incruatana^ Phill. 

On the other hand, the Carboniferous coral described by 
one of us (Nicholson, Pal. Tab. Corals) under the name of 
FiatuUpora minor ^ M^Coy, appears to be a distinct but closely- 
relatecl species, to which we shall here give the name of 
F, muacoaa. It does not differ essentially, however, from 
typical examples of F, incruatana ^ Phill. (ssK minor ^ M‘Coy), 
in anything except the rather smaller dimensions of the auto- 
pores and the proportion which these bear to the mesopores. 

The most distinctive characters of the minute structure of 
F, incruatana are the comparatively large size of the auto- 
pores and their being usually separated by no more than one 
or two rows of mesopores. The general shape of the auto- 
pores is oval or circular, and the trifoliate form of the tubes in 
cross section is not nearlj^ so marked as it is in many species 
of FiatuUpora^ though it is quite commonly recognizable. 
That the autopores really have the form characteristic of the 
genus is shown not only by tangential sections, but also by an 
examination of the actual surface, many examples showing the 
peculiar arching of one side of the aperture of the autopores 
which is associated with this peculiar type of corallites, 

F, incruatana shows clearly, as does its near ally F* muacosa, 
the interesting phenomenon of the increase of the mesopores 
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by fission. In tangential sections the mesopores often exhibit 
a septum-like process extending to a greater or less distance 
into the cavity of tlie tube. This phenomenon, so well known 
as occurring in the genus Ck(BUites^ Fischer, is the result of 
the fissiparous development of the corallites. We have ob- 
served precisely similar phenomena in the mesopores of 
Constellaria antheloidea^ Ilall, and in the autopores of Mono- 
trypa pulchella^ E. & H. In our opinion this fissiparous 
mode of development is a strong argument in favour of the 
reference of these forms to the Actinozoa rather than to the 
Polyzoa. 

In tlie earliest stages of growth F. incriistans forms thin 
subcircular crusts upon foreign bodies, each crust conunencing 
with a single macula,’^ from which the corallites radiate. 
In the progress of growth fresh macuhe ” are formed, and 
the crust gradually spreads over tlie invested body. In older 
colonies the original crust becomes thicker by the gradual 
elongation of the corallites in a direction at right angles to the 
invested surface. Sometimes also there may be a temporary 
cessation of growth, and then a second layer of corallites is 
formed above the old one. At the point where the corallites 
are attached to the body which the colony invests they are 
slightly bent, in a fashion which occurs in all the Monticuli- 

f ^oridse as also in all the Favositid®, where the colony springs 
rom an extended surface, whether this surface belong to an 
invested foreign body or whether it be the natural epitheca. 
The obliquity of the young corallites thus produced is ren- 
dered in F, incruslans aj)parently greater than it really is, 
owing to the arching of the lips of the aperture of the auto- 
pores on one side. As growth proceeds the corallites become, 
However, quite erect. Even in the youngest colonies the 
existence of both the autoporcs and the intervening meso- 
pores may be recognized quite clearly. Nor is there any 
difiPerence whatever in the internal structure of young and old 
colonies; the only distinction, in fact, between the earlier and 
the later stages being merely the slight obliquity of the coral- 
lites of the former. 

There seems to be little doubt that the fossil which M^Coy 
described {ho. cit,) under the name of Berenicea megastoma 
was really a specimen of the young stage of FistuUpora 
inemstans. As before remarked, however, it is not possible 
to be absolutely certain of this without an examination of 
McCoy’s original specimen, especially as M'Coy’s figure of 
Berenicea megastoma does not exhibit any mesopores, nor does 
his description of the species contain any allusion to the 
presence of “ interstitial tubes.” 
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Mr, John Young, in the paper previously cited, not only 
pointed out that the so-called Berenicea megoAtoma of M^Coy 
18 really the young of Fiatnlipora minor^ M^Coy, but also 
accepted Mr. Vine^ reference of the fossil to the genus Cera- 
mopora^ Hall. In this we are unable to agree with 
Mr. Young, and we may briefly state the reasons which, in 
our opinion, render inacfmisaiblo the course he has adopted. 
In the first place, supposing it to be proved that the genera 
named respectively Fiatmipora and Ceramopora by their 
founders were synonymous, it would be the genus Fiatulipora^ 
M^Coy, which would have to be retained, and Ceramopora^ 
Hall, suppressed. This is a mere matter of ^Y\ox\ij^Fiatulipora^ 
M^Coy, having been founded in 1849, whereas Ceramopora^ 
Hall, was not established until two years later (Pal. N. Y, 
vol. ii. 1851). Even, therefore, if we were able to accept Mr. 
Young’s views on this point, the species now under consider- 
ation would still have to be placed under the generic title of 
FiatuUpora. In the second place, we arc unable to feel any 
certainty as to what the genus Ceramopora^ Hall, really is 
supposed to include. The most recent definition of this genus 
is tnat given by Mr. E. 0. Ulrich American Pal. Bryozoa,” 
Joum. Cin. Soc, Nat. Hist, no. 3, vol. v. 1882), who defines 
the genus as including types with angular” cells and oblique 
apertures, either with no “ interstitial c(ills ” or few, generally 
with mural pores” and ^^occasionally” with tabulae^. 
Now F. inermtans^ Phill., does not possess “ angular ” 
corallites, always has numerous mesopores (^interstitial 
tubes”), unquestionably has no mural pores, and always 
possesses a larger or smaller number of tabulm. It is there- 
fore quite clear that F. inermtans cannot bo placed under 
Ceramopora^ Hall, as this genus is understood by Mr. Ulrich. 
It is also clear from Hall’s figures and description of the type 
species of his genus Ceramopora (viz. C, imhricaia^ Hall), 
that, whatever may be the precise structure of this form, it 
has nothing in common with the coral here in question. 

It need only be added that, supposing it had been shown 
that the young stages of FietuKpora incruatansj Phill., were 
identical in appearance with a presumed Polyzoan genus such 

* The genus Ceramopora^ as defined by Ulricb, can hardly be regarded 
as a natural group, seeing that it is said to comprise forms with or with- 
out interstitial tubes/’ with or without mural pores connecting fora- 
mina”), writh or without tabulm C diaphragms The only character 
as to which no option is given is that the apertures of the tubM are 
oblique, with an arched lip.” This character is, however, the principid 
one given in the diagnosis of the family Ceramoporidie, Ulricn, ana it 
cannot therefore be also used as a generic character of Ceramopora* 
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as Ceramopora^ Hall^ we should not for that reason adjudge 
the evidence as to its zoological position derived from its 
adult characters to be in any way invalidated. All that we 
should feel inclined to say would l)e that, in the case sup- 
posed, FistuUpora incrusians passed through a Oeramo- 
poroid stage ” or a Polyzoan stage,” in precisely the same 
way that a Brachiopod may pass through an Annelidan stage 
in its development, and yet may not become an Annelid. 
As a matter of fact, however, we do not admit that Fistu* 
lipora incrusians w’as at any period of its growth a Ceramo- 
poray or, indeed, in any way essentially different from what it 
became when fully matured. On the contrary, thin sections 
of the youngest specimens which we have been able to 
examine show an internal structure in all respects precisely 
similar to that exhibited by adult specimens. All that we 
can admit is that in its early condition of a very thin invest- 
ing crust FistuUpora inermtans may have the general aspect 
of a Polyzoan ; but here the resemblance ceases, and its inti- 
mate structure shows no indication of any alliance with the 
Polyzoa. 

We think that from the evidence wc have brought forward 
there is now good ground for assigning to the genus Fisiu^ 
liporay APCoy, a place among the Actinozoa, and probably in 
that division of it known as the Alcyonaria. 

Formation and Locality, FistuUpora incrustanSy Phill,, is 
found in the Carboniferous Limestone, Bollaiid, Yorkshire 
^hillips)] Derbyshire and Ireland {iFCoy). Also in the 
Carboniferous rocks of Kedesdale, Northumberland, where it 
is common, and in the west of Scotland (John Young). 


FistuUpora muscosay Nich. & Foord. 

(PI. XV. figs. 3, 3 a.) 

Fistfdipora minw, NichoUon, Pal. Tab. CoraL*, p, 300,' %. 39 (1870) 
[non FistuUpora minor, M‘Coy]. 

t ec. char, Coi*alluni forming thin irregular crusts, more 
3S extensively attached to foreign bodies. Autoporcs 
in the main oval, but commonly showing the trifoliate form 
characteristic of the genus. The autopores are rather less 
than half a millim. in diameter, about three of them occupying 
a space of 2 millim. (= about thirty-six in the apace of an 
inch). The mesopores are angular and of variable size, two 
rows usually intervening between any given pair of autopores. 
The walls of the mesopores are very incompletely developed, 
and the close-set tabulss coalesce to form a vesicular tissue. 
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The autopores have a few remote tabulee^ which in some tubes 
are seemingly altogether absent. 

This species was originally deseribed by one of us as Fisiu^ 
Itpora minor. M^Copr (foe. ciV.). In point of fact it is very 
closely alliea to this species (/. c. to F, ina^natanSy Pliill.), 
and diflers from it only in certain minute characters. The 
principal points which distinguish F. mnacoaa from F. incru8» 
tans are the slightly smaller size of the autopores and their 
separation from one another to a proportionately greater dis- 
tanee than in the latter species, this last feature depending 
upon the more extensive development of the mesopores. 
Moreover the mesopores of F, muscosa are furnished with 
more imperfect walls than those of F. incrustansy wliile the 
autopores of the former arc much more sparsely tabulate than 
is the case in the latter. 

Formation and Locality, Rare m the Lower Carboniferous 
Limestone, Courland, near Edinburgh [collected by Dr, Ram- 
say IL Traquair ) . 

Fistulqwra crassay Lonsdale, sp. (PI, XV. fig. 1.) 

Ileteroporaenisaaf Lonsdale, Sil. Syat. pi. xv. iigs. 14, 14 a (1839). 

Matulipora crowa, Nicholson, Ann, & Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 6, vol. xiil, 
p. 118, pi. vii. figs. 1, 1 a, %2a (1884). [Non FistuUpora craua. 
Itonainger, Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phil. p. 121 (186G).] 

The fine specimen we have figured is from the collection of 
the late Mr. Johnson, of Dudley. Ihe species has already 
been described and its microscopic structure illustrated by one 
of the writers in this journal (foe. cf/.). The small dark spots 
upon the surface of the specimen represent the tnacufee.’’ 
The name of Dr. Rominger’s species [loc, cit) must now be 
changed, and we propose for it that of Fiatulipora Romingeri, 

F, crassa is not uncommon in tlie Wenlock Shales at 
Dudley, and it is found also at Benthall Edge and at Dor- 
mington. 

Fiatulipora nummulinay Nich. & Foord. 

(PI. XV. figs. 2-2 c.) 

Spec, char. Corallum discoid, lenticular, concavo- or plano- 
convex, also forming thin, irregular, crust-like expansions; 
sometimes the corallum rises into a conical mass, with tapering 
margins, the central portion thus attaining a thickness greatly 
disproportionate to that of the margins. The surface is dotted 
over with numerous ‘‘ monticules ” (consisting of mesopores), 
which are slightly raised above the general level ; they were 
doubtless more elevated originally, but have been reduced in 
height by the attrition whi^ the whole of the corallum has 
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undergone. The autopores are sufficiently large to be distinctly 
seen with the naked eye ; this arises in some measure from 
their infilling being of a 
lighter colour than that of the 
walls of the cells, otherwise 
they could hardly be perceived. 

They are oval or subcircular in 
form, the folds (wliich are plainly 
visible under a 1-inch objective) 
occupying about one fourth of 
the circumference of the walls 
and always pointing towards 
one of the centres of growth. 

About four of the autoporcs may 
be contained within the space of 
1 millim. ; a few of a somewhat 
larger size are grouped around 
the monticules.” Mesopores 
as seen in transverse section 
polygonal, very variable in size, 
sometimes equalling that of the 
autopores, sometimes much 
smaller. Longitudinal sections show that the autopores are 
provided with tabul®, which are horizontal or a little curved, 
and that the mesopores are filled with closely-set tabulce 
which have produced by their coalescence a vesicular tissue. 

Oha, The species to which F, nummulina is most closely 
allied is undoubtedly F, craaaa. Externally the distinction 
between the two is very obvious, as appears on looking at the 
figures (PI. XV. figs. 1,2), one being of a discoid or flattened 
shape, and the other branching. In their microscopic charac- 
ters also the two species are distinct enough ; the autopores in 
F. nummulina being larger than those of F, craaaa^ only four 
of them being required to fill the space of a millimetre in the 
former species, while in the latter five must be taken. 

Farther, the tabulation of the mesopores is not nearly so 
dense in F. nummulina as it is in F. crasauj and its vesicular 
character is therefore not so strongly marked as it is in that 
species. 

The present species is not unfrcquently met with in the 
grey and greenish shales of the Wenlock group. The speci- 
men figm^ was presented to one of the writers by Mr. W. 
Madeley, of Dudley, who has for many years collected the 
fossils of that region with much industry and discrimination. 
Other specimens referred to in drawing up the foregoing de- 
scription are from the cabinet of Mr. G. Uolcroft, also of 
Dudley. 


Fig 4. 



F. nummulina, showiiij^ folds in 
the auto|M)re8. 
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Fistulipora utriculus. Rominger, 

(PI. XVI. figs. 1-1 & PI. XVII. figs. 1, 1 a.) 

Fittulipora vtrimlunf Rominger, Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phil. p. 121 
(1866) [no figuresj. 

Corallum sniall, irregular, subramose, hollow, thin, sub- 
cylindrical or compressed ; varying from ^ millim. to 1 
inillim. or rather more in thickness. The surface is covered 
with monticules, which take the form of warty outgrowths, 
whose summits consist of clusters of mesopores. The latter 
may be seen with a strong hand-lens. 

tinder the microscope the surface of the corallum is obseiwed 
to be minutely gran ulose (PI. XVI. fig. 1 6), the granules being 
apparently the free ends or summits of the walls of the meso- 
pores. The autopores can generally be seen without a lens ; 
about four of them fill the space of 1 millim., and, as appears 
to be always the case, some of slightly larger size occur in 
the region of the monticules ” or areas of growth. The 
mesopores arc of the usual angular form. 'J'he folds of the 
autopores are in this species remarkably well developed ; they 
occupy from one third to one fourth of the circumference of the 
apertures ; the latter arc surrounded by a shallow depression, 
and their margins are slightly exsert. The outlines of the 
walls of the mesopores can \>e very distinctly made out in 
w'eathered specimens (PI. XVII. fig. 1). 

In tangential sections the autoporcs are seen to be of an 
irregular oval shape and of variable dimensions ; the meso- 
pores are sufficiently abundant to make three or four rows 
around the autopores. The areas of growth, as already stated, 
are found to be occupied entirely by the mesopores, and arouna 
them the autopores are ranked in tlirec or four concentric rows 
(PL XVI. fig. Ic). Longitudinal sections show that the 
autopores have but few tabul®, while those of the mesopores 
are abundant and are of the usual vesicular description. 

Obs. We give some additional figures of this very charac- 
teristic and interesting species. Fig. 1, PI. XVII., is a micro- 
scopic view of the slightly weathered surface. It is drawn on 
the same scale as fig. 1 J>. PI. XVI. * (enlarged about forty 
times), and shows the walls of the mesopores ; the interior of 
these cells, as well as that of the autopores, being filled with 
crystalline oalcite. Fig. 1 a, PI. XVII., is intended to illustrate 
the projection of the autopores above the general surface of the 
corallum and the prominence of the arched lips (folds). 

Dr. Rominger (W. cit.) has compared this species with two 

* In this figure the walls of the mesopores are not indicated, because 
they are. not visible in this part of the specimen, owing, it would seem, to 
their uniformity of colour with the rest of the surface. 
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others described by him, viz. F. ericnsia and F. apinuUfera. 
We cannot corroborate the accuracy of his comparison with 
reference to tlie latter of these forms, for w'e do not possess 
specimens of it; but with regard to F, enenaia we find 
ourselves quite unable to agree with Dr. Rominger. It is in 
every way a coarser form than F, utriculus] it occurs in 
large laminate folded masses, and the autopores greatly ex- 
ceed in magnitude those of F. utricalus. F. erienaisy more- 
over, is provided with acanthopores, which are wanting in 
F, utriculas. 

The present species resembles FistuUjmra irifoliatay SclilUt. 
(PI. X VIIT. figs. 1-1 c), in the strong development of the 
folds of the autopores, but in other details of its structure as 
well as in its habit of growth it is sharply distinct from that 
form. There is another species, however, to which Fiatulu 
pora utriculua is very closely relatc^d, viz. F. Goldfuasi ; and 
it was not without hesitation that we resolved to keep them 
apart. Roth are exactly similar in habit of growth and ex- 
ternal markings, and there is also a general conformity in 
their minute structure. The points in which the two species 
are dissimilar arc tliese: the autopores are larger and less 
numerous in F, utriculua than they are in F. Ooldfuaaiy and 
the folds are more strongly developed in the former sfiecies 
than they are in the latter. 

Formation and Locality, Common in the shales of the 
Hamilton group (Devonian), at Thetford (formerly called 
Widder), and at Arkona, in the Province of Ontario, Canada. 

FiatuUpora TorruhuVj De Verneuil & Haime, sp, 

(PL XVI. figs. 2, 2 a, 2 b,) 

ChdBttitea Torrvbupj De Vorneuil & J. Ilaime, Bull. Soc. G6ol. de France, 
S?*’ 86r. t. vii. p. 102 (1850) [no deflci^tion or figures] ; Milne- 
Edwards & Haime, Polyp. I^oss. des Terr. Pal. p. 268, pi. xx, 
figs. 5, 6 a (1851). 

Montiaulipora Torrubita, Milue-Ed wards, Hist. Nat. des Coralliaires, 
tom.iii. p. 277 (1800). 

Spec, char, Corallum subramose, or in larg6 “ sublobate 
masses, which present a coarsely mamillated appearance 
and are made up of a succession of concentric superimposed 
laminsB. Surface monticulosc : the monticules rather incon- 
spicuous, distant from each other 3 or 4 millim. Autopores 
subcircular or oval in general outline, closely approximated ; 
rarely in contact ; readily distinguishable by the naked eye. 
About three of those of average size occupy the space of 
1 millim., and about two of the larger ones, which are in the 
region of the monticules,” fill a similar space. The folds of 
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the autopores may be seen on well-preserved surfaces under the 
microscope; they are small, occupying not more than about 
one sixth of the circumference of the walls. A few autopores 
have been drawn on an enlarged scale (PI. XVI. fig. 2 a) to 
show the folds. I’he latter become very obscure in sections 
cut below the surface layers of the corallum, and they were 
overlooked in the larger section (fig. 2). The autopores, as 
shown in longitudinal sections (fig. 2 />), are crossed bjytabulfle, 
which are comparatively numerous, and are separated from each 
other by variable spaces, measuring roughly from one to two 
tube diameters. The rnesopores are in this species remarkably 
few in number, so that it frequently happens that only a single 
row of them is interposed between two of the autopores. Tne 
tabulse in the rnesopores are unusually wide apart, and .some- 
times occur at the same level in contiguous tubes, which appear 
at first sight to be separated by distinct walla. In other parts 
of the corallum, however, the characteristic vesicular tabulcB 
are met with. 

Oha. This species was first described and figured in the 
^ Polypiers Fossilcs des Terrains Paldozolques * {loo. ciu). 
The first notice of it, however, appeared in a list of Devonian 
fossils from the district of Sabero (Ldon) by M. de Ver- 
neuil (foe. ciL). The description of Fistulipora Torruhim by 
the authors of the ^ Polypiers Fossiles ’ refers only to its 
external characters. 

The species to which this is most nearly allied is FiatuU^ 
pora incraaaaia^ Nich. (Pal. Tab. Corals, p. 308, pi. xv. 
figs. 3-3 1879), from the Hamilton group (Devonian) of 

Canada. The corallitcs in that species are, however, some- 
what larger than those of F. Torruhm^ the rnesopores leas 
numerous, and the folds of the autopores more strongly 
developed. 

Formation and Locality. F. Torrubim is somewhat widely 
distributed geographically, and is reported to have been found 
in Devonian rocks at the following localities : — Asturias 
(Spain), Eifel (Westphalia), Boulonnais &c. (France). 

Fiatulipora Goldfuaai. Michelin, sp. 

(PI. XVII. figs. 2, 2 a, 2 b.) 

Cariopora OMfum, Michelin, Iconogr. Zoophyt. p. 100, pi. xlviii. 
figf 9 (1847). 

}Ch<eUte$ GoidfuBBt, Qaenstedt, Petref. Deutschl. Abtheil. i. p. 83, 
t. cxlvi. fig®. 28, 20 (1878). 

Corallum ramose, hollow, subcylindrical. Surface uneven, 
irregularly dilated here and there. Maculse” not very con- 
spicuous. Corallites^eiy minute ; about seven of the autopores 
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may be contained within the space of 1 millim. The folds 
occupy from one fourth to one nfth of the circumference of tho 
autopores, 

Oha. The relationship between Fistulipora utriculua and 
this species has already been pointed out. 

We are indebted to Dr. Henry Woodward, F.R.S., for his 
kindness in permitting us the use of speeirnens contained in 
the collections of the British Museum (Nat. Hist.) in pre- 
paring the foregoing description. 

Fistulipora dohunica*^ Nieh. & Foord. 

(Fl. XVIT. figs. 3, 3 a, 3/>.) 

Corallum extremely thin, inerusting; attaching itself to 
various foreign l)odies, whose surface contour it follows in all 
its irregularities ; occasionally, however, putting forth short 
hollow cylindrical prolongations, generally at right angles to 
the surface (fig. 3). Surface dotted with maculae. The 
corallites, though very minute, can usually be seen by the 
naked eye. About six of the autopores are contained within 
the space of 1 millim. ; others, of a little larger size, occur in 
the vicinity of the maculfle. The folds in the autopores are 
well developed and occupy nearly one third of the circum- 
ference of tne walla of those corallites (fig. 3^^). There is 
nothing remarkable in the microscopic structure as seen in 
longitudinal sections. 

Obs. As mi^ht be supposed, some difficulty was experi- 
enced in obtaining satisfactory sections from such an extremely 
thin corallum. # 

Some of the autopores have been shaded, the better to 
distinguish them from tlie mesopores. 

We are unacquainted with any species with which to com- 
pare F. dohuntca. The extreme tenuity of its corallum and 
its inerusting habit resulting from this, together with the 
minuteness of its corallites, are the distinguishing marks of 
this species. The specimen figured is from the collection of 
Mr. Madeley, of Dudley. 

Formation and Locality, F, dobunica appears to be tolerably 
plentiful in the Wenlock Shales (Upper Silurian) at Dudley. 

Fistulipora erienaia, Rominger. (PI. XVII. figs. 4, 4 a.) 

Fiituiipora eriensig, Rominger, Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. PLil. p. 121 
(1860). 

Corallum in large, irregular, laminated and folded masses ; 

* The Dobunii were a tribe of ancient Britons, neighbours of the 
Silures. 
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growing in concentric layers measuring as much as 8 centim. 
in breadth and 2 ccntim. in thickness. Surface monticulose; 
the monticules conspicuous, from 2 to 3 millim. apart, con- 
sisting of mesopores. Autopores comparatively large, readily 
distinguishable hy the naked eye. About three of them fill 
the space of 1 millim. The folds are of average size and 
occupy about one fourtli of the circumference of the walls of 
the autoporcs. Acanthoporcs may be seen in transverse sec- 
tions at the angles of the walls of the mesopores. Longitu- 
dinal sections show considerable regularity in the disposition 
of the vesicular tabuleo in the mesopores. The autopores 
have very few tabulee. 

Obs. The presence of acanthoporcs distinguishes Fistu- 
lipora erienais from all other species of the genus with the 
exception of F. ludensisj Nich. (this journal, p. 119, Feb. 
1884). from which it is completely separated by its habit of 
growth and the much larger dimensions of its corallites. The 
occurrence of acanthopores is in fact the only feature whicli 
these two species possess in common. The expression spi- 
nuloso-granulose,” employed by Dr. Rominger in reference 
to the surface of this species, no doubt refers to the acantho- 
pores, which may be visible externally on well-preserved 
specimens. We have only detected them in transverse 
sections. 

Formation and Locality, Hamilton Group (Devonian), 
Canandaigua, Ontario Co., New York. 

Fiatulipora etfelimsts^ SchlUter, sp. 

Ccdlopora cifelienns^ Schliit. Sitzungsberichto der niederrheiuischen 
GeselUcbaft in Bonn (Phy^ikalische Section), p. 72, Feb. 14, 1881. 

‘Cbrallum hemispherical, with a slightly conical base, which 
may have been furnished with an epitheca. The surface is 
provided with slightly raised monticules,” upon which 
there are clusters of the mesopores. In weathered specimens 
the corallites may be very distinctly made out; they 
measure about 1^ millim. in their longer diameter by about 
1 millim. in their shorter. The autopores are irregularly oval 
or subcircular in outline, and are in general completely iso- 
lated from each other by the mesopores, but occasionally two 
come into contact either at their sides or at their extremities. 
The folds are ve^ small in this species, as may be seen in 
the section, fig. B. The mesopores vary greatly both in size 
and in shape: in some instances four of them encircle an 
autopore, in otners six. 

Longitudinal sections show that the autopores are divided 
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by a few remote tabulce, while the mesopores exhibit the cha- 
racteristic vesicular tabulation of the genus, especially near 
the base of the colony. As growth proceeds this tabulation 
assumes a moi*e regular appearance, and may consist of two 
or more rows of cells as it were dovetailed into each other 
(% 5, D). 


Fig. 6. 



FutuUpara dfelknm^ SchlUt. up. A. Corallum, natural size the shading 
is given merely to show the rotundity of the specimen and the some- 
w^t conical oaso. B. Transverse section^ enlarged about twelve 
times. C. One of the autopures, showing the foldt enlarged about 
twenty times, D. I^ongitudinal section, enlarged about twelve 
times, a, autopores ; mesopores. 

Oha. An interesting feature is noticeable in the mesopores 
of this species. Certain of thorn, larger than the average 
and of a subelliptical form, are partially divided by a pro- 
lection as thick as the cell-walls, which extends from tnose 
walla about halfway across the cell-cavity (woodcut, fig. 6), 
Ann. ife Mag. N. Hiat. Ser. 5. Vol. xvi. 35 
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These projections appear to indicate very clearly a fissi- 
parous mode of growth in such cells. 

Jn drawing attention to the sub- 
stitution of the generic name FUtn- Fig. C. 

lipora for that of Gallopora^ to 
whicdi latter genus Prof. Schliitcr 
assigned the ))resent species, we 
have only to observe that there 
exists a well-marked distinction 
between the two genera, which 
may be briefly stated as follows : — 

In Fistuliporuy as has been shown 
above, the mesopores Are crossed 
by imperfect tabular, whicli, coales- 
cing, form a vesicular tissue; in 
Caiioporaj on the other hand, the 
tabulation of the mesopores is not 
essentially different from that of autoporo ; m, mesoporo; 
the autopores, except that the /, lisflion. 

tabulfe are much more numerous in 
the former cells tlian they are in the 

latter. The me80j)ore8 in CaUopora are further, as a rule, 
bounded by perfect walls. It is scarcely ne jessary to point 
out that the structure of the present form siccords with that 
of FistuUpora and not with that of CaUopora. 

Fuiuliiwra dfidivnaw stands alone in the vcniHTkably large 
size of its corallites, whieli exceed in their dimensions those of 
any other sjjecies of FistuUpora with which we are acquainted. 

Formation and Locality. Not uncommon in the Middle 
Devonian of dees, near Gerolstein, Eifel. 

Fistulipora trifoUata^ Schliiter. (PI. XVIII. figs. 1-1 c.) 

Fistulipira irifoliata^ Schliit. Sitzungsborichte dcjr niederrheinisebeu 
Cie'^iillsL'haft in lionn (Naturwissenschdftliche 8ectiuu), p. 147, 
May 11, 188^5. h V f 

Corallura hemispherical, growing on the shells of molluska 
and other foreign olyects. Surface not well preserved in any 
of the specimens examined^ apparently smooth. Corallites 
extremely minute, barely distinguishable by the naked eye. 
^‘Maculm” distant’ from each other from 8 to 4 millim. 
About six of the autopores fill the space of 1 millim., while 
some of a larger size invest the tnaculee.” On looking at a 
tangential section (figs. 1 a, 1 6) it is found that the autopores 
have their outline interrupted by the very strong folds in their 
walls, which impart a distinctly trifoliate aspect to them. 
The free edges of the folds sometimes extend far into the lumen 
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of the cells. The mesoporcs arc sufficiently numerous to 
completely isolate the autopores from each other ; they exhibit 
the usual polygonal form. A few, of a comparatively large 
size, occupy tne central portions of the inaculm,’’ and towards 
these the folds of the autopores are directed. L )ngitiidinal 
sections show the finely vesicular character of the tabiibe in 
the mesopores and the growth of the corail urn in eoneentric 
layers. These sections also show that the autopores diverge 
in a flabellate manner from their centres of growth. A like 
feature is also noticeable in F. conuivica (Pl.XVIII. fig. 2 c). 

Ohs, The present form has been well known to us for more 
than a year, but we have not till now been in a position to 
publish a description of it. In the meantime Professor 
Schliiter, of Bonn, has been before us in the matter. As, 
however, that author has given neither figures nor measure- 
ments of his species, wc have felt ourselves justified in re- 
describing it and supplying those defieiencies, more especially 
as it exhibits in a marked degree one of the most characteristic 
features of the genua, viz. those remarkable folds in the walls 
of the autopores. 

In its general structural features this species resembles 
F. cornavica^ Nicb. & Foord [tnfrh)> The two species are 
figured upon the same Plate (XVtil.) to facilitate comparison. 
It will be seen that the corallitos of F, cornavica are larger 
than those of F, trifoliataj and also that the autopores in the 
latter ai'o more highly developed than they arc in the former. 

We are indebted to Prof. SchlUter for sections of F, trU 
Jvliatay which place beyond question the specific identity of 
liis species with ours, a point which we were unable to decide 
from his description alone. 

Formation and Locality. Somewhat rare in the Middle 
Devonian of Gees, near Gcrolstein, Eifel. 

Fistulipora cornavica^ ^ Nich & Foord, 

(PL XVllI. figs. 2-2 c.) 

Corallum subhemispherical, attached by its base *to sheila 
or other marine objects ; composed of a succession of thin 
concentric layers, which apparently mark periodical cessa- 
tions of growth. Surface monticulose, the monticules 
consisting of mesopores. Autopores, as seen in transverse 
sections, irregularly ovate, the folds occupying about one 
fourth of the circumference of their walls. About four of the 
autoporea fill the space of 1 miliim. Mesopores nume- 

• The Oomavii were a tiibe of ancient Britons who, along with the 
Ordovices, inhabited Shropshire at the time of the lioman invasion. 

35 * 
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rons and mostly of lar^e size. Longitudinal sections show 
that the tabulso by which the cavities of the autopores are 
crossed are placed at iiTcgular distances apart. The diver- 
gence of the autopores from their centres of growth may also 
be observed in these sections (fig. 2 c). 

Ohs. A comparison has already been made between this 
form and F. trijbliata in treating of the latter. 

Formation and Locality. Appears to be rare in the Wen- 
lock Shales (Upper Silurian) at Buildwas, Shropshire. 

Note. — In his Hist. Nat. dcs Coralliaires (vol. i. p. 67, 
1860 ) M. Milne-Edwards gives a highly suggestive explana- 
tion of what he conceives to have been the origin of vesicular 
tabulae. We beg permission to lay before the reader the 
following translation of it : — 

According to the known disposition of the soft parts of 
the jiolyps it 18 evident that the tabulae should correspond to 
the spaces left open by the atrophy or the successive retreating 
of the inferior extremities of tlie mesenteric folds and 

the degree of their separation would depend upon the length 
to which this retreating or atrophy was carried in proportion 
to the growth of the animal. Jf this upward movement [of 
the animal] was effected rapidly and completely in each cell 
\hg^ it would result in the tabulai being simple and apart 
trom each other. But if the movement was made little by 
little in an incomplete and limited manner in the different 
parts of the cells there would be formed a series of blisters or 
vesicles, of which the general appearance would be that of a 
cellular or vesicular tissue.” 

EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

Plate XV. 

Fig. 1. Fitiulipora crasm. Lonsd. sp. View of corallum in the matrix, 
nat. aizo. (Coll. Johnson, Dudl^.) 

Fig. 2. FisttiUpora nummxdina^ Nich. k roord. View of upper surfSBoe 
of corallum, nat. sizo. 

Fig. 2 a. Side view of the same specimen, to show thickness of corallum. 

2 b. Trausver^ section, enlarged about twenty times. 

Fig. 2 c. Longitudinal section, simila^ enlarged. 

Fig. B. Fintmpora mwcosa, Nich. & Foord. Transverse section, enlaiged 
about twenty times. 

Fig, d a. Longitudinal section, enlarged to the same extent 

Plate XVL 

Figs. 1; 1 Fistulipora utrunUuSf Bom. Two examples of the oomllum 
of this species, nat sise. 
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Fig. 1 h. Surface, showing arched lips (folds) at tlie apertures of tlio 
autopores, enlarged about f<)rty times. • 

Fig. 1 c. Transversi^ section, showing one of the macula),” with the 
autoporos ranged around it \ enlarged about twenty times. 

Fig. 1 cf. A portion of the same section, enlarged alniut forty times. 

F^. 1 e. Longitudinal section, enlarged about twenty times. 

Fig. 2. Futuiipora Toiruhitc^ Do Vom. & llaiino. 'I'niusverse section, 
enlaij^ed about twenty times. 

Fig. 2 a. Portion of another section, to show folds in the autopores, cn - 
larged about forty times. 

2 b. Longitudinal section, enlarged about forty times. 

Plate XVII. 

Fig. 1. FUtulipora utricldm^ Rom. Surface partially weatluTed, showing 
autopores and mesoport^s, enlarged about lorly times. 

Fig. 1 a. Surface of the same, viewed in profile, showing i)roiiiinenco of 
the arched lips of the autopores. iSimihirly enhirgrd. 

Fig. 2. Fistulipora Mieh. Curallum of the natural size. 

Fig. 2 a. Tiansverse section, enlarged about tw’ciity times. 

F^. 2b. I^)ngitudiiial section, enlarged to the same extent. 

Fg. a. FluttulijMva dohitnicay Nidi. ^ Poord. View of the corallum of 
tlie natural size. 

Fig. 8 a. Transverse section, enlarged about twenty times. 

Fig. Longitudinal section, similarly eidurged. 

Fg. 4. Fidulipora trienm, Rom. TransverHO section, enlarged about 
twenty^ times. 

Fig. 4 a. Longitudinal section, similarly enlarged. 

Plate XVIII. 

Fg. 1, Fidulipora irifoliaiaj Hchliit. View of the corallum of the natural 
size. 

Fig. 1 a. Transverse section of ono of tho macuht*,’^ enlarged about 
twenty times. 

Fg. 1 b. Transverse section, enlarged about forty limes. 

Fg. 1 c. Longitudinal section, enlarged about twenty limes. 

Fig. 2. Fiatmijtora conuimcOf Nich. & Foord. View of the corallum, 
growing on a Rracrhiouod shell. Nat. size. 

Fg. 2 a. Transverse section, enlarged about twenty times. 

F^. 2 ft. One of the autopores, enlarged about forty times. 

Fg. 2c. liongitiidinal section, enlarged about twenty times. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE. 

Vontributiona to the Knowledge of the Older Neaozoic Fora of 
Virginia. By William Mohbis Fontaine. Monographs of the 
United States Geological Survey. Vol. VI. Pp. 144, with 64 
plates, Washington : 1888, 

The prosent volume contains a very full account of the older Moso> 
zoic doNt of Virginia. The author introduces the subject by a short 
geological sketch of the area from which tho fossil plants wore 
ooUeoted, in wluoh is pointed out that tho Mesozoio strata of Vir* 
ginia are divisible into two well-markod groups, an older and a 
younger, both of whioli aro characterized by plants of a totally 
different aspect. It is only those from the older Mesozoic group, 
however, with which the present monograph deal?. 
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B}" far ihe greater portion of the specimens described in the work 
were derived from the area in the neighbourhood of llichinond 
which Mr. Fontaine distinguishes as tiio “ llichmond C-oal-field*" 
as it is tlie most important district and contains nearly all the 
workable in the Mesoaoic strata of Virginia. Considerable 
difiiculty bus been ex])eri(^uced in collecting specamens, as few 
openings have been niod(‘ in the strata for many years ; hence the 
specimens had in great measure to he collected from old and 
weathered refuse-hoaps. ^I'hus the work of securing good examples 
has been one of great labour. 

As typical of the older Mesozoic areas of Virginia and as the most 
comydotely explored, the geology of the liichinond Coal-field is more 
fully described than that of any of the otluT areas. It contains 
seTcral valuable coal-seams, but their number and thickness vary 
much in ditt'erent parts of the field. There are, however, two iin- 
jHirtaiit seams which appear to be persistent ; of these the lower, 
called the main or big seam, is ihe most valuable, and though varying 
greatly in thickness and ofttm dividing into two seams, attains at 
Clover Hill a varying thickness of from 15 to f(‘ct. 

The second part of the w^ork com])ri8es the d(‘sciiptioii of tbo 
fossil plants, in whicli two new genera are created and many now 
species described. One of the new genera is named Mertexsidas^ 
from the similarity of the individuals it embraces to the Aiertensut 
group of the (jlleicheninccse ; but the ferns it includes differ in not 
showing the characteristic dichotomy of the Alertensia. The typo 
of this genus is AJirUnsIdea (JWopterig) Bunbury,«ji. Tho 

other new genus is l*aeKdodanaf>psh^, containing ferns with a Dicty- 
opteroid nervation, but which also in some of their characters 
aj)proach to Hcor^s Vawmpsis. It contains two species, Pseudo^ 
damfopsu reticidata and P. nervosa. 

Among the new sjiecies, Lonckopierts viryinimsh is of speoial 
interest. The genus Lonvhopteris was formerly regarded as Palfloo- 
zoic, and only known to occur in the Coal-measures ; hut in Lon-~ 
cliopUrls virpiniensis there is one of th(3 most liandsome species of 
the genus, which is now shown to extend upwards to the Rhaotio. 
In all forty-two species of plants are described from tlie older Meso- 
zoic rocks of Virginia ; of these, twenty-one ore peculiar to tho 
locality, four are either found in the Trias or allied to Triassic forms, 
eight are similar to plants found in the Jurassic or allied to plants 
occurring in rocks of that age, and twelve arc either found in the 
Ithfictio or allied to plants of that formation. 

The third part of the work is devoted to the older Mesozoic 
flora of North Carolina, with the object of instituting a comparison 
between its fossil flora and that ooourring in the Virginian Mesozoio 
area. Many of Emmons’s species from North Carolina were, how- 
ever, inaccurately determined j henee it was necessary for Mr. Fontaine 
to enter into a critical examination of Emmons’s species, and as far 
as possible to correct his determinationB. In the treatment of this 
difficult pait of his subject Mr, Foutaine has acted most fairly, for 
he gives in Emmons’s own words the descriptions of that writer’s 
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ipeciefi, aocompanyinj^ ihoni with a roprorluctioii of tho original 
figures ; on these plants Mr. Fontaine niakes many notes and cor- 
rections. 

With the list of North -Carolina jdants thus corrootod a compari- 
son is made with those from Virginia, which shows that both areas 
ere of tlie same age. 

A further comjjarison of the fossil ])lants from North Carolina 
and V^irgiriia is instituted with thost* from Indian and European 
Mesozoic roehs, when the author arrives at the conclusion that the 
Mesozoic floras of North Carolina and Virginia aro most ])rnbahly 
llhttitic in figo, certainly not older; he is also inclined to regard the 
JMiaitic as forming transition beds, having more afliuity with the 
Lower Lias than witli Triassic strata. 

'J'he whole work evinces viTy careful investig/ilion ; the descrip- 
tions are full and the value of the monograpli is greatly enhanced 
by the numerous figures wliich ncf^ompany tho descrij>tioiis. The 
book cannot fail to prove of ihe greatest value to those interest(?d 
in fossil botany. Tho author has contrihuted a vuluablo addition 
to tho over- increasing monographs of the liniLcd-StaUis Geological 
Survey. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Instinct of Orientation in Helix aspersa. By F. i)’A» Fuutado. 

Ik a house which I inhabited at St. ^liehael’s, one of the Azores, 
there was a veranda with a flight of steps leading to a little court 
or garden. Above tins was a second veranda Buy)))orted by a stone 
column, whicli rested on the wall of the lower veranda. At tho 
foot of the column had been sot a flower-pot with a young banana 
l)earing two or three leaves. 

One morning I noticed a snail (HtlLv aspersa) lodged between 
tho pot and tho column, as if waiting for night to attack the plant. 
A leaf had already been gnawed, and to stop further depredutious I 
threw the snail into the court. It was not much the worse for tho 
fall, as it clninoed to light upon a small manure-heap. 

Next morning 1 was surprised to find the snail in precisely tho 
same position as before between the ])ot and the column. I knew 
it by its size and colour, as well as by a curious covering of sjiiders^ 
webs which it bore. It was evident that the snail possessed a 
remarkable sense of direction, which enabled it, after a violent 
shook, to make its way back over a distance of at least B metres iti 
a very abort time. In order to get to the bottom of the mutter I 
threw ihe snail back to tho heap and watched tho result, w^hioh 
was as follows : — 

June 10, 1884. — At about 9 a.m. the snail was resting, completely 
retracted within its shell, on the rail of the staircase, having tra- 
Telled nearly 4 metres. In tho evening it resumed its march, but 
BO slowly that by 10 o’clock it bad only reached the top of the rail, 
where it stopped again, having traversed a met)*e in two hours. 
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Twenty minutes after midnight it began to travel along the balus- 
trade of the veranda, taking at fir»t a very undecided course, but 
as soon as it reached the edge of the balustrade making straight for 
the banana. Halfway it was tunied aside by some dsh-scales, 
which no doubt indictited that the surface was contaminated ; but 
it soon regained its previous direction. Near the column it foil in 
with a grooved washing-board, which it seonied to remember, for it 
reored its head and tentacles towards it while still 2 centimetres off. 
8o far 2 metres had been traversed in twenty minutes. The snail 
now advanced resolutely from the board to the flower-pot as if over 
known ground. ('J'hc hoard had lain in the sumo place for several 
days.) I watched its movements by u lamp set far off so as to give 
only a faint light ; hut when it reached the pot the animal became 
shaded by weeds which grow there, and 1 found it necessary to 
bring the lamp near, in order to observe the movements of the Fiiuil s 
lips and tentacles. It climbed the ]3ot rapidly, mending its pace 
as it got nearer, then it examined the rim with care, and at lust 
crawled over the mould. For a quarter of an hour it wandered 
among the weeds in the pot, licking thorn fre(|uontly. When I saw 
it explore the soil with its lips and larger tentacles, while the re- 
productive orifice seemed to open from time to time, I thought that 
it was seeking a convenient spot to lay its eggs. At last it came up 
to the banana, mounted it, and began to gnaw the leal* previously 
attacked exactly where it hod left off before. I was standing a 
little way off to avoid disturbing the snail, but could readily detec t 
the peculiar odour of tlie gnawed leaf. Very likely the snail could 
perceive, even in on uninjured leaf, that scent which only became 
apparent to me when the leaf was bruised or cut, and this may have 
helped to guide its course. Scent alone will not, however, explain 
all the movements of tlie animal. At 2 p.m. 1 left it feeding. 

June 11. — At 10 a.m. very little of the leaf had been devoured. 
The snail was comfortably established, as before, between the column 
and the pot. 

After this the snail wandered over a vine which trailed about the 
column and upper veranda. Finding that it was disposed to e8ca|)6 
to the next garden, I opened it on June 17 to see whether it was 
ready to lay eggs. There was not a single egg in the oviduct, and 
a large daxt in tho dart* sac x^roved that no sexual congress had 
lately taken place. 

These observations seem to show that a land-snail may possess an 
instinct wliich enables it to choose its abode and return to it at 
Xdeasure. We have hero the same love of home and topograxfliical 
knowledge which have been observed, and notcKi with wonder, in 
the limpet (George Iloberts, in Woodward’s * Manual of Mollusoa/ 
p. 11). — 2k>ologiml Section of the Lisbon Museum^ Oct. 27, 1886. 

On the Existenceof a Postoral Band of Cilia in Gasteropod Veliyevs, 
By J, Playfair M^Mubrich. 

Tlie question as to the phylogcny of the Mollneca is ns yet unde- 
cided, though recent researches indicate a relatioDship between this 
group and that of the Annelida. The discovery of the peculiar 
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forms NeOmenia^ Proneomenutf and ChcvUnlerwa gavo a strong im- 
pulse to this idea on account of their similarity in some respects to 
what obtains in the rolyplacojihora ; but it is not* safe to argue a 
direct descent from these forms, or even l.o imagine that they come 
into the ancestral line at all. It is quite jiOHsible that they and the 
Polyplacophora arc offshoots from the direct stem, and probably wo 
must look more to the embryological history of the Gasteropoda for 
light on the subject. Attempts have been mode, notably by Hat- 
sehek (‘ Stndien ii. Kntwickclimgsgeseh. d. Aiinelidon,’ Wien, J87H), 
to trace a relationship between the Pohji/ordimAQ.v\\i of the Anne- 
lida and the Molluscun larva, and thus to throw any relationship 
which may exist between the two groups back to a very early j>oriod 
in their evolution. 

If it can ho shown that there is considerable similarity betweon 
the larvae of the two groups, and if the dillerencea which do exist 
can he explained as adaptations to new conditions, the presumption 
ns to the genetic relations between the larvm will be greatly 
strengthened. As regards the arrangement of tlie cilia, which is 
the only point to be dealt wdth in this note, we have in the Poly- 
yortiim-\\iY\ii a sirong prieornl locomotive band, a more delicate 
poatoral nutritive band, and a still less ap])aront ciliated region lying 
between those two bands and leading into the ciliated mouth. The 
identity of the cilia of th(i velnin of the Gasieropod larva with the 
first of these has been fre(]\iently noticed ; they form a strong prav 
oral bond, occasionally double, niid differing from tins hand of the 
PolyyordimAnrvix only in the extent of its develojmient., and in its 
ineompleto closure in many eases dorsoUy. This latter j^oint of 
difference does not, however, hold throughout ; the former may Iks 
explained by tlie necessity for a more powerful locomotive apparatus 
than is required for the Annelida, caused by the prosonco of a shell, 
a structure whicdi api>ears very early in the life-history of the Mol- 
lusca. A postoral hand has never as yet been described for the 
Prosobranchs. Several observers have called attention to tlie pre- 
sence of a single band of cilia behind the cilia of the velum, and 
have regarded it as nutritive in function, and the object of this note 
is to call attention to the fact that this band passes across the ventral 
surface of ilie larva behind the month, and is therefore quite com- 
parable to the postoral baud of the Trocho])horc. My attention W'as 
first culled to this fact in the larvm of Cnpidula fort}icata, and I 
was afterwards able to cuiifinu it in those of Fufyar carica^ in a 
species of Nepturiea^ in tw<j Prosobranch Veligers us yet niidetcr- 
mined» and in the Opisthobronch sp. ? In the undeter- 

mined Veligers the velum was product into four long fiattoned 
arms, round the margins of which were the strong locomotor cilia. 
On the under surface of the arms, running parallel to and not very 
remote from the locomotor cilia, was tho finer band of nutritive 
cilia, the transparency of the arms and their size rendering it very 
apparent, and it could without much difficulty be traced across tho 
vonU'al surface of tho body immediately behind the mouth* Dr. W. 
.K. Brooks informs me that ho noticed the existence of this postorai 
band some time ago, and was then inclined to attribute some phylo- 
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genetic importance to it ; but })eing occupied with other investiga- 
tions ho did not follow up his observations, and refrained from 
publication. Huddon also has described and figured it for certain 
Opisthobrauchs, but does not »ocm to have observed it in the Proso- 
bninchs he studied. 

The region between those two bands is occupied by numerous 
very fine cilia, which, as in the ib/// 7 orrZ/a/f-larva, are continuous 
with those lining the mouth-opening and the msophagus. The ar- 
rangement of cilia w'hicdi is to be found in the ty|)ical Annelid larva 
is therefore almost exuctl}" reproduced in the Oasteropod Voliger. 

Arguing from onU)geny, a jdiylogenetic history of the Gastoro- 
pods somewhat as follows may bo construefed. They and the 
Annelida have had their origin in a Trecliophore. In the Gastero- 
pods this ancestor developed a univalve shell, represeut<3d by the 
lan'al shell so often rei)laeed as development proceeds by another 
more ornamonted and more complicated in structure. The develop- 
ment of this shell, by inerejising the spi'cific gravity of the animal, 
rendered the simple ])neoral cilia of the Trocliophore insufficient for 
active locomotion, and the extent of the band was increased by the 
region of the body on whicdi it occurred being as it were pulled out 
laterally, the characteristic velum being thus produced. Perhaps, 
too, in the presence of the shell, a reason can be found for the 
absence of motaraoric segmentation in the Gasteropods . — Johns 
Hopicim Universittf Circularn, Oct. 1885, p. 6. 

liesults of a Faunisiie Excursion in the lliescn--^ and Qlatzer 

(Jehinjt, By Dr. Otto ijACiiAUUs. 

With the aid of subventions from the Berlin Academy and the 
Silesian Hocicty the author has made a second excursion in the region 
of the Isor-, Bicsen-, and Glatzer Gebirge, and obtained some inter- 
esting results, especially in relation fo the Turbellaria. lie has 
ascertained positively that, as indicated more than fifty years ago by 
Drajjarnniid, Dalyell, and Dugt-s, at certain times reproduction by 
spontaneous transverse division takes place in many freshwater 
Plauariaiis. In the Iser Gebirge bo has found a Pohjedis cornuta^ 
apparently identical with that described by 0. Schmidt (Zeitschr. 
■wiss. Zool. X. 1800, pp. 25, 20), which propagates exclusively by 
transverse division. In a brook near Hirschberg he obtained Pht- 
narla tentaculata, Drap. (already observed by Duges), which for 
weeks together reproduced by simiilo division, or rather by ter- 
minal gemmation. In this Plariaria he asccTtoinod by serial sections 
that there was not the smallest trace of either male or female 
sexual organs. Ho states, however, that during the autumn indi- 
viduals occasionally api>eared in which distinctly differentiated 
sexual organs were recognizable. 

Dr. Zacharius has also investigated the minute anatomy of the 
Turbellaria, especially with respect to the exact course of the two 
lateral nerves and the innervation of the pharynx. His investiga* 
tions were mode upon a new speoios desorib^ by him under the 
name of Monotm rdicius (Zeitsohr. wiss. Zool. xli. 1885, p. 505). 
In this species ho succeeded in ascertaining the whole course of the 
lateral nerves (from the corobral ganglion to the posteiior extremity 
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of the body)* oldaininj? sections which plainly showed the 

peiiotrution of olfVjhoots of the hitoral nerves into the pharynx. His 
most important i)oint is the demonstration of the existonco in the 
connective layer of tlie jdiaryiix of a large annular ganglion, which 
exceeds the true <‘cn^l)ral ganglion in size, and this explains the 
extraordinary mobility and vitality of the pharynx, which almost 
seems to be an indeptnident creature. 

The aiilbor further investigated the (Hadocera and Copopoda of 
the district, and also its Hydrachnidie : among the latt(T he notices 
his discovery of a new species of tin' genus JSpt rchou^ Kraitu^r, and 
of a new Arreuurus. He also obtained two now Itotatoria and an 
undeMcrihed 'J'urhellarinn (belonging to the genus ProrUifuchus ). — 
Zuologischer Aiizcl.^er, no. 20t», )». 576. 

Nott? on the lilastodertnic VcHiele of J^lammah. 

Tty Prof. A. C. 11 addon, M.A., AI.K.l.A. 

The author suggests the view ihut in the blastodermic vesicle of 
mammals at the close of scgmontiition the inner mass, since it gives 
rise to the embryo jvroper, is juM-fectly (uimparahle with the germintil 
disk of a fowl during the latter stages of segmentation, which has 
sunk into the blastodermic vesicle owing to the absence of yolk. 
The outer layer corresponds tc> those epiblast-cidls which are 
gradually enclosing the yolk, the so-called blastopore of Van Bcnedcn 
indicating in an exaggerated manii(‘r the distinction between the 
embryonic and non-embryonic germinal layers. E]>ihlast-cells 
grow over this “ blastopore " and form the covering cells (Deoken- 
zellen) ; eventually the invagination of the g(?rmiiial area is recti- 
fied, and there is a diplohlastic ovum, the covering cells forming 
the spurious third layer w hich misled Van Bencdcn. The segmon- 
tution of the ovum is ntJxt discussed, aud the conclusion is arrived 
at that the first iminigration of blastospheros into the int(Tior of tho 
ovum (Van Beiieden’s stage 3) indicates the gastrula stage. It 
would further appear that this immigration w'as asymmetrical, much 
as there is an asymmetrical invagination of tho hypoblast in telole- 
oithal ovn. Tlie extension of cells of tho blastodermic vesicle over 
the cmbi^’onic area is probably to be accounted for, in most cases, by 
tho sinking of the latter into tho cavity of the former. These 
“Deckenzellen ” ai'e really a portion of the blastodermic vesicle, that is 
of the yolk-sac, and they form tho first adhesion betw'een tho ovum 
and the parent. This is compared with the imperfect attachment 
of the embryos of marsupials to tho uterine wall, w’hich is effecUd 
solely by the yolk-sac, as has been recently demonstrated by li. F. 
Osborn and by Caldwell. — l*roc. Hoy, Dublin JSoc, n. s. iv. JT* ^>36- 

647- 

Hote on Haleompa ehrysantbellum, Peacli, 

By Prof. A. C. Haddon, M.A., M.H.I.A. 

In u pai>er read before the Hoyal Dublin Society on November 18, 
1885, Professor A. C. Haddon withdrew the name applied by him 
to a species of Halcampa from Maluhide, co. Dublin (Proo. li. Dubl. 
8oo. n. B. iv. p. 393, pi. xvi.). After having examined a number of 
specimens it was found that this s|)ecics is an extremely variable 
one; its synonyms are : — IJ, {Xanthiojms) viUata^ Kef.; //. (X)6i- 
lateraliH^ Kef. ; H. Keferttieini^ Andr. ; //. Amlrtaii^ Hadd. A full 
description and figure were given. 
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